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CHAP.  XXIX, 


Final  DhUian  of  the  Roman  Empire  between  the  Sons  of 
Theodoeiu8:**Jteign  of  Arcadius  and  Honoriu8..m.Ad- 
minioiration  of  Rufinus  and  StiUcho****JReoolt  and  De^ 
feat  ofGildo  in  Africa* 

THE  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius ;  jhe     CHAP, 
last  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  who  ^^^^^^^^ 
appeared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  Divinonof 
whose  authority  was  universally  acknowledged  throughout  the  empin 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.     The  memory  of  his  Arcadius 
virtues  still  continued,  however,  to  protect  the  feeble  and  ^^  Hono- 
inexperienced  youth  of  his  two  sons/    After  the  death  a.  b.  395. 
of  their  father,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were  saluted,  by     J^*  ^^* 
the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful  empe- 
*rors  of  the  East,  and  of  the  West ;  and  the  oath  of  fideli- 
ty was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the  state ;  the 
senates  of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  clergy,  the  magbtrates^ 
the  soldiers,  and  the  people.     Arcadius,  who  then  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  bom  in  Spain,  in  the 
humble  habitation  of  a  private  family.     But  he  received 
a  princely  education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
and  his  inglorious  life  was  spent  in  that  peaceful  and 
splendid  seat  of  royalty,  from  whence  he  appeared  to 

vol.  IV.  B 
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Character 
and  admi- 
nistration 
ofRufi- 
nus, 

A.D. 
386.  ..395. 


reign  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria^ 
and  Egyipt^  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Persia  and  ^Ethiopia.  His  younger  brother,  Honorius^ 
assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  the  nominal 
government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain, and  Britain;  and 
the  troops,  which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
were  opposed,  on  one  side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Moors.  The  great  and  martial  praefecture 
of  lUyricum  was  divided  between  the  two  princes ;  the 
defence  and  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  still  belonged  to  the  western 
empire  ;  but  the  two  large  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Mace- 
donia, which  Gratian  had  entrusted  to  the  valour  of 
Theodosius,  were  for  ever  united  to  the  empire  of  the 
East.  The  boundary  in  Europe  was  not  very  different 
from  the  line  which  now  separates  the  Germans  and  the 
Turks ;  and  the  respective  advantages  of  territory,  riches, 
P9pulousness,  and  military  strength,  were  fairly  balanced 
and  compensated,  in  this  final  and  permanent  division 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  hereditary  sceptre  of  the 
sons  of  Theodosius  appeared  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and 
of  their  father ;  the  generals  and  ministers  had  been  ac* 
customed  to  adore  the  majesty  of  the  royal  infants ;  and 
the  army  and  people  were  not  admonished  of  their  rights, 
and  of  their  power,  by  the  dangerous  example  of  a  re- 
cent election.  The  gradual  discovery  of  the  weakness 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  the  repeated  calamities 
of  their  reign,  were  not  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  deep 
and  early  impressions  of  loyalty.  The  subjects  of  Rome, 
who  still  reverenced  the  persons,  or  rather  the  names,  of 
their  sovereigns,  beheld,  with  equal  abhorrence,  the  rebels 
who  opposed,  and  the  ministers  who  abused,  the  authori- 
ty of  the  throne. 

Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  reign  by 
the  elevation  of  Rufinus  :  an  odious  favourite,  who,  in  an 
age  of  civil  and  religious  faction,  has  deserved,  from  eve- 
ry party,  the  imputation  of  every  crime.  The  strong  im- 
pulse of  ambition  and  avarice^  had  urged  Rufinus  to 

1  Alecto,  envious  of  the  public  felicity,  convenes  an  infernal  synod. 
Megaera  recommends  her  pupil  Ru£lnus>  and  excites  liirn  to  deeds  of  mis- 
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abandon  his  native  country,  an  obscure  corner  of  Gaul,*  x^fv ' 
to  advance  his  fortune  in  the  capital  of  the  East :  the  y^^^^r^ 
talent  of  bold  and  ready  elocution'  qualified  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  law ;  and  his  suc- 
cess in  that  profession  was  a  regular  step  to  the  most 
honourable  and  important  employments  of  the  state.  He 
was  raised,  by  just  degrees,  to  the  static?  of  master  of 
the  offices.  In  the  exercise  of  his  various  functions,  so 
essentially  connected  with  the  whole  system  of  civil  go- 
vernment, he  acquired  the  confidence  of  a  monarch,  who 
soon  discovered  his  diligence  and  capacity  in  business, 
and  who  long  remained  ignorant  of  the  pride,  the  malice, 
and  the  covetousness  of  his  disposition.  These  vices 
were  concealed  beneath  the  mask  of  profound  dissimula-  • 

tion  ;*  his  passions  were  subservient  only  to  the  passions 
of  his  master  ;  yet,  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  Thessalo- 
nica^  the  cruel  Rufinus  inflamed  the  fury,  without  imitat- 
ing the  repentance,  of  Theodosius.  The  minister,  who 
viewed  with  proud  indifference  the  rest  of  mankind, 
nex'er  forgave  the  appearance  of  an  injury ;  and  his  per- 
sonal enemies  had  forfeited  in  his  opinion,  the  merit  of 
all  public  services.  Prpmotus,  the  master-general  of  the 
infantry,  had  saved  the  empire  from  the  invasion  of  the 
.Ostrogoths;  but  he  indignantly  supported  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  a  rival  whose  character  and  profession  he  des- 
pised ;  and,  in  the  midst  of ''a  public  council,  the  impatient 
soldier  was  provoked  to  chastise  with  a  blow  the  inde- 
cent pride  of  the  favourite.  This  act  of  violence  was  re- 
presented to  the  emperor  as  an  insult,  which  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  his  dignity  to  resent.  The  disgrace  and 
exile  of  Promotus  were  signified  by  a  peremptory  order, 
to  repair,  without  delay,  to  a  military  station  on  the  banks 

chief,  &c.    But  there/is  as  much  di^erence  between  Claudian's  fury  and 
«hat  of  Virgil,  as  between  the  characters  of  Tumus  and  Rufinus. 

2  It  is  evident  (TiUcmont,  Hist,  dcs  Emp.  torn,  v,  p.  770)  though  de 
Marca  is  ashamed  of  his  countryman,  that  Rufinus  was  liorn  at  Elusa,  the 
fnctropolis  of  Novempopulania,  now  a  small  village  of  Gatcony  (d'Anvillc, 
Notice  dc  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  289). 

3  Philofitorgius,  1.  xi.  c.  3.  with  Godefr.y's  Dissert,  p.  440. 

4  A  passage  of  Suidas  is  expressive  of  his  profound  dissimuladoa  i 
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CHAP,  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  death  of  that  general  (though  he 
^^p^^^J^  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Barbarians)  was  imputed 
to  the  perfidious  arts  of  Rufinus*'  The  sacrifice  of  an 
hero  gratified  his  revenge ;  the  honours  of  the  consulship 
elated  his  vanity :  but  his  power  was  still  imperfect  and 
precarious,  as  longYis  the  important  posts  of  prefect  of 
the  East,  and  of  prefect  of  Constantinople,  were  filled  by 
Tatian,^  and  his  son  Proculus ;  whose  united  authority 
balanced,  for  some  time,  the  ambition  and  favour  of  the 
roaster  of  the  offices.  The  two  praefects  were  accused  of 
rapine  and  corruption  in  the  administration  of  the  laws 
and  finances.  For  the  trial  of  these  illustrious  offenders, 
the  emperor  constituted  a  special  commission ;  several 
judges  were  named  to  share  die  guilt  and  reproach  of  in* 
justice ;  but  die  right  of  pronouncing  sentence  was  re- 
served to  the  president  alone,  and  that  president  was  Ru- 
finus  himself.  The  father,  stripped  of  the  pr«fccture  of 
the  East,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  but  the  son,  con- 
scious that  few  ministers  can  be  found  innocent,  where 
an  enemy  is  their  judge,  had  secretly  escaped ;'  and  Ru- 
finus  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious 
victim,  if  despotism  had  not  condescended  to  employ  the 
basest  and  most  ungenerous  artifice.  The  prosecution 
was  conducted  with  an  appearance  of  equity  and  mode«> 
ration,  which  flattered  Tatian  with  the  hope  of  a  favoura- 
ble event;  his  confidence  was  fortified  by  the  solemn 
assurances,  and  perfidious  oaths,  of  the  president,  who 
presumed  to  interpose  the  sacred  name  of  Theodosius 
himself;  and  the  unhappy  father  was  at  last  persuaded, 
to  recal,  by  a  private  letter,  the  fugitive  troculus.  He 
was  instandy  seized,  examined,  condemned,  and  behead- 
ed, in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  with  a  preci- 
pitation which  disappointed  the  clemency  of  the  empe- 
ror.    Without  respecting  die  misfortunes  of  a  consular 

5  Zovmm,  1.  iv.  p.  272, 273. 

6  Zosimiis,  who  describes  the  fall  of  Tatian  and  his  son  (I.  iv.  p.  273, 
274.)  asserts  their  innocence :  and  even  kit  testimony  may  outweig^h  the 
charges  of  thehr  enemies  (Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  iv.  p.  489.)  who  accuse 
them  of  oppressinr  the  Curue,  The  connection  of  Tatian  with  the  Arians, 
while  he  was  prefect  of  Egypt  (A.  D.  373.)  inclines  Tillemont  to  believe 
that  he  was  guilty  of  eveiy  arime  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn,  v .  p.  360.  Mevi. 
Eccles.  torn,  vl  p.  589). 
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Mnator,  the  cruel  judges  of  Tatian  compelled  him  to  be-  CHAP, 
hold  the  execution  of  his  son ;  the  fatal  cord  was  fastened  ^^^^^^r^^ 
round  his  own  neck ;  but  in  the  moment  when  he  expect- 
ed, and  perhaps  desired,  the  relief  of  a  speedy  death,  he 
was  permitted  to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  of  his 
old  age  in  poverty  and  exile  J  The  punishment  of  the 
two  prsefects  might,  perhaps,  be  excused  by  the  excep- 
tionable parts  of  their  own  conduct;  the  enmity  of  Ru- 
finus  might  bei  palliated  by  the  jealous  and  unsociable 
nature  of  ambition.  But  he  indulged  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
equally  repugnant  to  prudence  and  to  justice,  when  he 
degraded  their  native  country  of  Lycia,  from  the  rank  of 
Roman  provinces ;  stigmatised  a  guiltiess  people  with  a 
mark  of  ignominy;  and  declared  that  the  countrymen  of 
Tatian  and  Proculus  should  ever  remain  incapable  of 
holding  any  employment  of  honour  or  advantage,  under 
the  Imperial  government.'  The  new  praefect  of  the  East 
(for  Rufinus  instantly  succeeded  to  the  vacant  honours 
of  his  adversary)  was  not  diverted,  Kbwever,  by  the  most 
criminal  pursuits,  from  the  performance  of  the  religious 
duties,  which  in  that  age  were  considered  as  the  most  es- 
sential to  salvation.  In  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  sur- 
namedthe  Oai,hehad  built  a  magnificent  villa ;  to  which 
he  devoutiy  added  a  stately  church,  consecrated  to  the 
aposdes  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  continually  sanctified 
by  the  prayers,  and  penance,  of  a  regular  society  of 
monks.  A  numerous,  and  almost  general,  synod  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Eastern  empire,  was  summoned  to  cele- 

7  ....  Juvenum  rorantia  colla 

Ante  patrum  vultm  strictll  cecidere  securi. 

Ibat  giaiidvRis  nato  morieote  superstes 

Poit  trabeas  ezsul. 

In  Rufin.  1.248. 
The  fiM»  tsli  Zoumus  explain  the  atimam^^i  Claudian ;  but  his  classic  in- 
tcipieteri  were  ignorant  .of  the  fourth  century.    The  fatal  card^  I  found, 
with  the  help  of  TiUemont,  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Asterius  of  Aniasea. 

8  This  odious  law  is  recited,  and  repealed,  by  Arcadius  (A.  D.S96.) 
in  the  Theodonan  Cede;  I.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg.  9.  The  sense,  as  it  is  ex- 
plamed  by  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  i.  234.)  and  Godefroy  (torn.  iii.  p.  279.)  is 
perfectly  clear. 

.  .  .  .  Exscindere  cives 
Functus ;  et  nomen  gentis  delete  laborat. 
The  scruples  oJF  Pagi  and  Tillemont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal  for  (he 
glory  of  Tbeodosius. 
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CHAP,    bratc*  at  the  same  time,  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and 
XXIX  .  . 

^^^^^^^     the  baptism  of  the  founder.     This  double  ceremony  was 

performed  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and  when  Rufinus 
was  purified,  in  the  holy  font,  from  all  the  sins  that  he 
had  hitherto  committed,  a  venerable  hermit  of  Egypt 
rashly  proposed  himself  as  the  sponsor  of  a  proud  and 
ambitious  statesman*^ 
He  op-  The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed  on  his  minis- 

^^^  **  ter  the  task  of  hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and  sometimes 
A.  D.  395.  restrained  the  abuse  of  power ;  and  Rufinus  was  apprehen- 
sive of  disturbing  the  indolent  slumber  of  a  prince,  still 
capable  qf  exerting  the  abilities,  and  the  virtue,  which 
had  raised  him  to  the  throneJ*  But  the  absence,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  the  death,  of  the  emperor,  confirmed 
the  absolute  authority  of  Rufinus  Over  the  person  and 
dominion  of  Arcadius ;  a  feeble  youth,  whom  the  impe- 
rious prafect  considered  as  his  pupil  rather  than,  his  so- 
vereign. Regardless  of  the  public  opinion,  he  indulged 
his  passions  without  remorse,  and  wiihout  resistance; 
and  his  malignant  and  rapacious  spirit  rejected  every 
passion  that  might  have  contributed  to  his  own  glory,  or 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  His  avarice,^*  which  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  his  corrupt  mind  over  every  other 
sentiment,  attracted  the  wealth  of  the  East,  by  the  various 
arts  of  paitial,  and  general,  extortion ;  oppressive  taxes, 

9  Ammonius  .  .  .  Riifinum  propriis  tnanibus  suscepit  sacro  fonte 
TTiundatum.  See  Rosweydc's  Vita:  Patnim,  p.  947.  Sozomen  (I.  viii.  c. 
17.)  mentions  the  church  and  monasiery ;  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  ix.  p.  593.)  records  this  synod,  in  which  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  per- 
formed a  conspicuous  part. 

10  Montesquieu  (Esprit  desLoix,  1.  xii.  r.  12.)  praises  one  of  the  laws  of 
Theodosius,  addressed  to  the"  prxfect  Rufinus  (1.  ix.  tit.  iv.  leg.  unic.)  to 
discourage  the  prosecution  of  treasonable,  or  sacrilegious,  words.  A  ty- 
rannical statute  always  proves  the  existence  of  tyranny ;  but  a  laudable 
edict  may  only  contain  the  specious  professions,  or  ineffectual  wislies,  of  the 
pnnce  or  his  ministers.  This,  I  am  afraid,  i^  a  just,  though  mortifying, 
canon  or  criticism. 

11 fluctibusanri 

Expleri  ille  calor  nequit .  .  . 

Congestx  cumulantur  opes ;  orbisque  rapinas 

Accipit  una  domus  .  .  . 
This  character  (Claudian.  in  Rufin.  i.  184...220.)  is  confirmed  by  Jerom, 
a  disinterested  witness  (dedcces  insatiabilis  avaritiae,  torn.  i.  ad  Heliodor.  p. 
26.)  by  Zosimas  (1.  v.  p.  286.)  and  by  Suidas,  who  copied  tlie  history  of 
Eunapius. 
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scandalous  bribery,  immoderate  fines,  unjust  confisca-  ^xtx' 
tions,  forced  or  fictitious  testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant  s^-y^^ 
despoiled  of  their  lawful  inheritance  the  children  of 
strangers,  or  enemies;  and  the  public  sale  of  justice,  as 
wcU  as  of  favour,  which  he  instituted  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  The  ambitious,  candidate  eagerly  soli- 
cited, at  the  expense  of  the  fairest  part  of  his  patrimony, 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  some  provincial  govern- 
ment :  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people  were 
abandoned  to  the  most  liberal  purchaser ;  and  the  public 
discontent  was  sometimes  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an 
unpopular  criminal,  whose  punishment  was  profitable  only 
to  the  praefect  of  the  East,  his  accomplice  and  his  judge. 
If  avarice  were  not  the  blindest  of  the  human  passions, 
the  motives  of  Rufinus  might  excite  our  curiosity ;  and 
we  might  be  tempted  to  enquire,  with  what  view  he  vio- 
lated every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  accumu- 
late those  immense  treasures,  which  he  could  not  spend 
without  folly,  nor  possess  without  danger.  Perhaps  he 
vsdnly  imagined^  that  he  laboured  for  the  interest  of  an 
only  daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  his  royal 
pupil,  and  the  august  rank  of  Empress  of  the  East.  Per- 
haps he  deceived  himself  by  the  opinion,  that  his  avarice 
was  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  He  aspired  to  place 
his  fortune  on  a  secure  and  independent  basis,  which 
should  no  longer  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  young  em- 
peror ;  yet  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  and  people,  by  the  liberal  distribution  of  those 
riches,  which  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  toil,  and 
with  so  much  guilt.  The  extreme  parsimony  of  Rufinus 
left  him  only  the  reproach,  and  envy,  of  ill-gotten  wealth; 
his  dependents  served  him  without  attachment ;  the  uni- 
versal hatred  of  mankind  was  repressed  only  by  the  in- 
fluence of  servile  fear.  The  fate  of  Lucian  proclaimed 
to  the  East,  that  the  praefect,  whose  industry  was  much 
abated  in  the  dispatch  of  ordinary  business,  was  active 
and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge.  Lucian,  the 
son  of  the  praefect  Florentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and 
the  enemy  of  Julian,  had  employed  a  considerable  part 
of  his  inheritance,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and  corruption,  to 
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CHAP  purchase  the  friendship  of  Rufinus,  and  the  hi^  ofice  of 
Count  of  the  East.  But  the  new  magistrate  imprudently 
departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  court,  and  of  the  times  ; 
disgraced  his  benefactor,  by  the  contrast  of  a  virtuous  and 
temperate  administration;  and  presumed  tO  refuse  an 
act  of  injustice,  which  might  have  tended  to  the  profit  of 
the  emperor's  uncle.  Arcadius  was  easily  persuaded  to 
resent  the  supposed  insult ;  and  the  prefect  of  the  East 
'  resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  cruel  vengeance,  which 
he  meditated  against  this  ungrateful  delegate  of  his 
power.  He  performed  with  incessant  speed  the  journey 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  from  Constantinople  to 
Antioch,  entered  the  capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead  of  night, 
and  spread  universal  consternation  among  a  people,  igno- 
rant of  his  design,  but  not  ignorant  of  his  character.  The 
-count  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  East  was  dragged, 
like  the  vilest  malefactor,  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal  o£ 
Rufinus.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest  evidence  of  his 
integrity,  which  was  not  impeached  even  by  the  voice  of 
an  accuser,  Lucian  was  condemned,  almost  without  a 
trial,  to  suffer  a  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment.  The 
ministers  of  the  tyrant,  by  the  order,  and  in  the  presence, 
of  their  niaster,  beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs, 
armed  at  the  extremities  with  lead ;  and  when  he  fainted 
•  under  the  violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close 
litter,  to  conceal  his  dying  agonies  from  the  eyes  of  the 
indignant  city.  No  sooner  had  Rufinus  perpetrated  this 
inhuman  act,  the  sole  object  of  his  expedition,  than  he 
returned,  amidst  the  deep,  and  silent,  curses  of  a  trem- 
bling people,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople ;  and  his 
diligence  was  accelerated,  by  the  hope  of  accomplishing, 
without  delay,  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  em- 
peror of  the  East." 
He  isd'ui-  But  Rufinus  soon  experienced,  that  a  prudent  minis- 

by  thcTmar.  ^^^  should  constantly  secure  his  royal  captive  by  the 
n^S«  of       stronir,  thoutrh  invisible,   chain  of  habit :  and  that  th^ 

Arcadius,  "  ° 

A.  p.  395,         12 Caetera  scgnis ; 

April  27.  xd  facinus  velox ;  penitus  regkme  remotas 

Im  piger  re  vias. 

This  ajilusion  of  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  i.  241.)  is  again  cxpU^ncd  by  the  cir- 

cumstaatial  lomtive  of  Zosimu*  (I.  v.  p.  288, 289). 
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mmt,  and  much  more  easily  the  favour,  of  the  absent,     CHAP. 

XXIX 

are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  from  the  mind  of  a  weak  ^^^.^^ 
and  capricious  sovereign.     While  the  praefect  satiated 
his  revenge  at  Antioch,  a  secret  conspiracy  of  the  favou- 
rite eunuchs,  directed  by  the  great  chamberlain  Eutro- 
pius^  undermined  his  power  in  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople.    They  discovered  that  Arcadius  was  not  inclined 
to  love  the  daughter  of  Rufinus^  who  had  been  chosen, 
without  his  consent,  for  his  bride ;  and  they  contrived  to 
substitute  in  her  place  the  fair  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of 
Bauto,**  a  general  of  the  Franks  in  the  service  of  Rome ; 
and  who  was  educated,  since  die  death  of  her  father,  in 
the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus.     The  young  empe- 
ror, whose  chastity  had  been  stricdy  guarded  by  the  pious 
care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius,^*  eagerly  listened  to  the  artful 
and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  charms  of  Eudoxia :  he 
gazed  with  impatient  ardour  on  her  picture,  and  he  un- 
derstood the  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous  designs 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  minister,  who  was  so  deeply 
interested  to  oppose  the  consummation  of  his  happiness* 
Soon  after  the  return  of  Rufinus,  the  approaching  cere- 
nkmj  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  announced  to  die  people 
of  Constantinople,  who  prepared  to  celebrate,  with  false 
and  hollow  acclamations,  the  fortune  of  his  daughter*    A 
splendid  train  of  eunuchs  and  officers  issued^  in  hymeneal 
pomp,  from  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  bearing  aloft  the 
diadem,  the  robe^,  and  the  inestimable  ornaments,  of  the 
future  empress.     The  solemn  pfocession  passed  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  which  were  adorned  with  garlands, 
and  filled  with  spectators ;  but,  when  it  reached  the  house 
of  the  sons  of  Promotus,  the  principal  eunuch  respect- 
fully entered  the  mansion,  invested  the  fair  Eudoxia  with 
the  Imperial  robes,  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  the 

13  "Zosimus  (I.  iv.  p.  243.)  praises  the  valoor,  pnidence,  ami  integrity 
of  BautD  the  Frank.   Sec  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.m. 

14  Anenius  escaped  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  passed 
fifty-five  yckn  in  rigid  penance  m  the  monasteries  of  Egypt.  See  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  Ecdes.  torn.  xiv.  p.  676...702;  and  FUury,  Hist.  Ecclea. 
torn.  ▼.  p.  1,  &c.  J  but  the  latter,  for  want  of  authentic  materials,  has  given 
too  much  credit  to  the  legend  of  Metaphrasta. 

TOl.  IV.  C 
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Y^nf  P^^ce  and  bed  of  Arcadius."  The  secrecy,  and  success^ 
^^-^r^^  with  which  this  conspiracy  against  Rufinus  had  been 
conducted,  imprinted  a  mark  of  indelible  ridicule  on  the 
character  of  a  minister,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
deceived,  in  a  post  where  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimu- 
lation constitute  the  most  distinguished  merit.  He  consi- 
dered, with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear,  the  victory 
,  of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  secretly  captivated  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter, 
whose  interest  was  inseparably  connected  with  his  own, 
^  wounded  the  tenderness,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of  Rufinus* 
At  the  moment  when  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
become  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  house  of  his  implacable  ene- 
'mies,  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial  bed;  and  Eudoxia 
soon  disjjlayed  a  superiority  of  sense  and  spirit,  to  im- 
prove the  ascendant  which  her  beauty  must  acquire  over 
the  mind  of  a  fond  and  youthful  husband.  The  emperor 
would  soon  be  instructed  to  hate,  to  fear  and  to  destroy, 
the  powerful  subject,  whom  he  had  injured ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  deprived  Rufinus  of  every  hope, 
either  of  safety  or  comfort,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private 
life.  But  he  still  possessed  the  most  effectual  means  of 
defending  his  dignity,  and  perhaps  of  oppressing  his  ene- 
mies. The  prafect  still  exercised  an  uncontrouled  au- 
thority over  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the 
East:  and  his  treasures,  if  he  could' resolve  to  use  then^ 
might  be  employed  to  procure  proper  instruments,  for 
the  execution  of  the  blackest  designs,  that  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  revenge,  could  suggest  to  a  deperate  statesman. 
The  character  of  Rufinus  seemed  to  justify  the  accusa- 
tions, that  he  conspired  against  the  person  of  his  sove*» 
^eign,  to  seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne ;  and  that  he 
had  secretly  invited  the  Huns,  and  the  Goths,  to  invade 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the  public 
confusion.     The  subde  praefect,  whose  life  had  been 

15  TUis  story  (Zosimns,  1.  v.  p.  290.)  proves  that  the  hymeneal  rites 
of  antiquity  were  still  practised,  without  idolatry,  by  the  Christians  of  the 
East:  and  the  bride  vha  forcibly  conducted  from  the  house  of  her  parents 
to  that  of  her  husband.  U^tr  form  of  marriage  requires,  with  less  delicacyj 
the  express  and  public  couseat  of  a  virgin. 
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spent  in  the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  opposed,  with  equal     CHAP. 
arms,  the  artful  measures  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  ;  but  yj^^^i^ 
the  timid  soul  of  Rufinus  was  astonished  by  the  hostile 
approach  of  a  more  formidable  rival,  of  the  great  Stili- 
cho,  the  general,  or  rather  the  master,  of  the  empire  of 
the  WestJ^ 

The  celestial  gift  which  Achilles  obtained,  and  Alex-  Chamctw 
^nder  fenvied,  of  a  poet  worthy  to  clebrate  the  actions  of  °u  ^^!^^.**°' 
heroes,  has  been  enjoyed  by  Stilicbo,  m  a  much  higher  ter,  and 
degree  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  declin.-  fhc  West!^ 
ing  state  of  genius  and  of  art.     The  muse  of  Claudian,^^  cm  em- 
devoted  to  his  service,  was  always  prepared  to  stigmatize  ^"^' 
his  adversaries,  Rufinus,  or  Eutropius,  with  eternal  iiv 
famy;  or  to  paint,  in  the  most  splendid  colours,  the  vic- 
tories, and  virtues,  of  a  powerful  benefactor.     In  the  re- 
view of  a  period  indifferendy  supplied  with  Auihentir 
materials,  we  cannot  refuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  qf 
Honorius,  from  the  invectives,  or  the  paneg}Tics,  of  a 
contemporary  writer  ^  but  as  Claud ian  appears  to  have 
indulged  the  mo8t  ample  privilege  of  a  poet  and  a  cour- 
tier, some  criticism  will  be  requisite  to  translate  the  lanr 
guage  of  fiction,   or  exaggeration,    into  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  historic  prose.     His  silence  concerning  the 
family  of  Stilicbo  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  that  his 
patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to  boast  of  a  long 
series  of  illustrious  progenitors ;  and  the  slight  mention 
of  his  father,  an  ofEcer  of  Barbarian  cavalry,  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  Valens,  seems  to  coiintenance  the  assertion,  th^ 
the  general,  who  so  long  commanded  the  armies  of  Rome, 
was  descended  from  the  savage  and  perfidious  race  of 
the  Vandals.**     If  Stilicbo  had  not  possessed  the  exter- 
nal advantages  of  strength  and  stature,  the  most  flatter- 

16  Zostmus  (1  V.  p.  290.)  Orosins  (1.  vii.  c  37.)  and  the  Chronicle  of 
lllarceUlnus.  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  ii.  7. ..100.)  paints,  in  lively  colours,  the 
distress  and  guilt  of  the  prxfect. 

17  Stilicho,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Claudian. 
The  youih  and  private  life  of  the  hero,  are  vaguely  expres^^d.in  the  poem 
on  bis  first  consulship,  35... 140. 

18  Vandalorum,  imbellis,  avarx,  perfidx,  ct  drlosx,  genti??,  generc 
editus.  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  38.  Jerona  (torn.  i.  ad  Geroniiam,  p.  93.J  caU» 
him  a  Sfimi-Barbarian. 
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His  mili- 
tary com- 
mand. 

A.  D. 
38^...40d. 


ing  bard,  in  the  {u-csence  of  so  many  thousand  spectators, 
would  have  hesitated  to  affirm,  that  he  surpassed  the 
measure  of  the  demi-godsof  antiquity ;  and  that  when- 
ever he  moved,  with  lofty  steps,  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  the  astonished  crowd  made  room  for  the 
stranger,  who  displayed  in  a  private  condition,  the  awful 
majesty  of  a  hero.     From  his  earliest  youth  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms ;  his  prudence  and  valour  were 
soon  distinguished  in  the  field ;  the  horsemen  and  arch- 
ers of  the  East  admired  his  superior  dexterity ;  and  in 
each  degree  of  his  military  promotions,  the  public  judg- 
ment always  prevented  and  approved  the  choice  of  the  so- 
vereign.    He  was  named  by  Theodosius,  to  rjitify  a  so- 
lemn treaty  with  the  monarch  of  Persia:  he  supported, 
during  that  important  embassy,  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man name ;  and  after  his  return  to  Constantinople,  his 
merit  was  rewarded  by  an  intimate  and  honourable  alli- 
ance with  the  Imperial  family.     Theodosius  had  been 
prompted,  by  a  pious  motive  of  fraternal  aifection,  to 
adopt,  for  his  own,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Hono- 
rius;  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Serena  ••  were 
universally  admired  by  the  obsequious  court ;  and  Sti- 
licho  obtained  the  preference  over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who 
ambitiously  disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  the 
favour  of  her  adoptive  father.*^    The  assurance  that  the 
husband  of  Serena  would  be  faithful  to  the  throne,  which 
he  was  permitted  to  approach,  engaged  the  emperor  to 
exalt  the  fortunes,  and  to  employ  the  abilities,  of  the  sa- 
gacious and  intrepid. Stilicho.     He  rose  through  tlie  suc- 
cessive steps  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  count  of  the 
domestics,  to  the  supreme  rank  of  master-general  of  all 
the  cavalrj'  and  infantry  of  the  Roman,  or  at  least  of  the 
Western,  empire  ;**  and  his  enemies  confessed,  that  he 

19  Claudian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  has  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  flat- 
tering, portrait  of  Serena.  That  favourite  niece  of  Theodosius  was  bom, 
as  well  as  her  sister  Thermantia,  in  Spain ;  from  whence,  in  their  earliest 
youth,  they  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

?0  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  this  adoption  was  legal, 
or  only  metaphorical  (sec  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  75.)  An  old  inscrip- 
tion gives  Stilicho  the  singular  title  oi  Progener  Dhi  Theodotii. 

21  Claudian  (Laus  Sercnae,  190.  193.)  expresses  in  pocticlanguage, 
the  «  dilecius  equorum,"  and  the  "  gemino  mox  idem  culmine  duxit  *g- 
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invariably  disdained  to  barter  for  gol^  the  rewards  of  CHAP, 
merit,  or  to  defraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifica- 
tions, which  they  deserved  or  claimed,  from  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  state.**  The  valour  and  conduct  which  he  af- 
terwards displayed,  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against  the 
arms  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus,  may  justify  the  fame  of 
his  early  atchievements  ;  and  in  an  age  less  attentive  to 
the  laws  of  honour,  or  of  pride,  the  Roman  generals 
might  yield  the  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  the  ascendant  of 
superior  genius.*^  He  lamented,  and  revenged,  the 
murder  of  Promotus,  his  rival  and  his  friend ;  and  the 
massacre  of  many  thousands  of  the  flying  Bastarnae  is 
represented  by  the  poet,  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  which  the 
Roman  Achilles  offered  to  the  manes  of  another  Patroc- 
lus.  The  virtues  and  victories  of  Stilicho  d.eserved  the 
hatred  of  Rufinus :  and  the  arts  of  calumny  might  have 
been  successful,  if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena  had  not 
protected  her  husband  against  his  domestic  foes,  whilst 
he  vanquished  in  the  field  the  enemies  of  the  empire.'^ 
Theodosius  continued  to  support  an  unworthy  minister, 
to  whose  diligence  he  delegated  the  government  of  the 
palace,  and  of  the  East;  but  when  he  marched  against 
the  tyrant  Eugenius,  he  associated  his  faithful  general  to 
the  labours  and  glories  of  the  civil  war ;  and,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended  to 
Stilicho,  the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  republic.*'    The 

mina."  The  inscription  adds,  «  count  of  the  domestics,"  an  important 
command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  might  prudently 
ivtain. 

22  The  beautiful  lines  of  Claudlan  (in  i  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  113.)  display 
ii*  genius :  bnt  the  integrity  of  S:ilicho  (in  the  military  administration)  is 
much  more  firmly  established  by  the  uawiiling  evidence  of  Zosimus  (i.  v. 
p.  345).   , 

33  ....  Si  bellica  moles 
Ingnieret,  quamvis  annis  et  jure  minori, 
Cedere  granidaevos  e<iuitum  peditunique  magistros 
Adspiceres.  .  .  . 

Cl%udian,  Laus  Seren  p.  196,  &c. 
A  modem  general  would  deem  their  submission,  either  heroic  patriotism, 
or  abject  servility. 

34  Compare  the  poem  on  the  first  consulship  (i.  95.. .115.)  with  the 
Latu  SerauB  (237. -,.337,  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  off).  We  may  per- 
ceive the  deep  inveterate  malice  of  Rufinus. 

35  ....  Quern  fratrilntsxj^se 
Discedens,  dypeumque  defensoremque  dedisti. 

Tet  the  nominiition  (iv  Cod9.  Hon.  432.)  was  private  (iii  Cons.  Hon.  143.) 
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xxtv '  an^bition  and  the  Abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not  unequal  to 
s^'^r^^  ^^  important  trust ;  and  he  claimed  the  guardianship  of 
the  two  empires,  during  the  minority  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.'^  The  first  measure  of  his  administration,  or 
rather  of  his  reign,  displayed  to  the  nations  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  a  spirit  worthy  to  command.  He  passed 
the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  descended  the  stream 
of  the  Rhine,  from  the  fortress  of  Basil,  to  the  marshes 
of  Batavia;  reviewed  the  state  of  the  garrisons :  repress- 
ed the  enterprises  of  the  Germans  ;  and,  after  establish- 
ing along  the  banks  a  firm  and  honourable  peace,  return- 
ed with  incredible  speed  to  the  palace  of  Milan.*^  The 
person  and  court  of  Honorius  were  subject  to  the  master- 
general  of  the  West ;  and  the  armies  and  provinces  of 
Europe  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  a  regular  authority, 
which  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  their  young  sove- 
reign. Two  rivals  only  remained  to  dispute  the  claims, 
and  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  Stilicho.  Within  the 
limits  of  Africa,.  Gildo,  the  Moor,  maintained  a  proud 
and  dangerous  independence  ;  and  the  minister  of  Con- 
stantinople asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the  emperor, 
and  the  empire,  of  the  East. 
The  fall  The  impartiality  which  Stilichp  aiFected,  as  the  com- 

*f  Rufi*  «   ™^^  guardian  of  the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  re- 
A.  D.395)  gulate  the  equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels,  and 
Nov.  2rtl>.  ^j^^  magnificent  wardrobe  and  furniture  of  the  deceased 
emperor."    But  the  most  important  object  of  the  inherit- 
ance consisted  of  the  numerous  legions,  cohorts,  and 
squadrons  of  Romans,  or  Barbarians,  whom  the  event 

cuncto*  disccdere  .  .  .  jubct ;  and  may  therefore  be  suspected.  Zosimus, 
and  SuJdas,  apply  to  Stilicho,  and  Rufinus,  the  same  equal  title  of  Eitt' 
Tp$iroiy  guardians,  or  ^irocurators. 

26  The  Roman  law  distingfuishes  two  sorts  of  minority^  which  expired 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  of  twcntyiivc.  The  one  was  subject  to  the 
tutor  J  or  guardian,  of  the  person ;  the  Jther  to  the  curator,  or  trustee,  of 
the  estate  (Heineccios,  Antiqui^at.  Rom.  Jurisprudent,  pertinent.  I.  i.  tit. 
xxii.  xxiii.  p.  218.. .232).  But  these  legal  ide^s  were  never  accurately  trans- 
ferred inio  the  constitution  of  an  elective  mo"sarchy.  * 

27  Sec  Claudian  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  188...2i2.)  but  he  must  allow 
more  than  fifieen  days  for  the  journey  and  return,  between  Milan  and 
Leyden. 

28  1  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  88...94.  |Iot  only  the  robes  and  diadems  of  the 
deceased  cn^peror,  but  even  the  helmets,  sword-hilts,  belts,  cuirasses,  &c. 
were  eiuxhed  with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 
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t)f  the  civil  war  had  uDited  under  the  standard  of  Thco*     CHAP. 

XXIX. 
dosius*     The  various  multitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia, 

exasperated  by  recent  animosities,  were  overawed  by  the 
authority  of  a  single  man ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  of 
Stilicho  protected  the  lands  of  the  citizen  from  the  ra- 
pine of  the  licentious  soldier.*'  Anxious,  however,  and 
impatient,  to  relieve  Italy  from  the  presence  of  this  for- 
midable host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire,  he  listened  to  the  just  requisition  of 
the  minister  of  Arcadius,  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
conducting in  person  the  troops  of  the  East ;  and  dex- 
terously employed  the  rumour  of  a  Gothic  tumult,  to 
conceal  his  private  designs  of  ambition  and  revenge.^* 
The  guilty  soul  of  Rufinus  was  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  a  warrior  and  a  rival,  whose  enmity  he  deserved ; 
he  computed,  with  increasing  terror,  the  naiTow  space  of 
his  life  and  greatness ;  and,  as  the  last  hope  of  safety, 
he  interposed  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Arcadius* 
Sulicho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march  along 
the  sea  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  city  of  Thessalonica,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  * 
message,  to  recal  the  troops  of  the  East,  and  to  declare, 
that  his  nearer  approach  would  be  considered,  by  -the 
Byzantine  court,  as  an  act  of  hostility*  The  prompt 
and  unexpected  obedience  of  the  general  of  the  West, 
convinced  the  vulgar  of  his  loyalty  and  moderation: 
and,  as  he  had  already  engaged  the  affection  of  the  East- 
em  troops,  he  recommended  to  their  zeal  the  execution 
of  his  bloody  design,  which  might  be  accomplished  in 
his  absence,  with  less  danger  perhaps,  and  with  less  re- 
proach. Stilicho,  left  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
East  to  Gainas,  the  Goth,  on  whose  fidelity  he  firmly 
relied ;  with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that  the  hardy  Bar- 

29  ...  .  Tantoque  remote 
Principe,  mutatas  orbis  non  sensit  habenas. 

This  high  commendation  (i  Cons.  Stil.  i.  149.)  may  be  justified  bythefean 
of  the  dying  emperor  (de  BcU.  Gildon.  292. ..301)  ;  and  the  peace  and  good 
order  which  were  enjoyed  after  his  death  (i  Cons.  Stil.  i.  150.. .168). 

30  Stilicho*s  march,  and  tWc  death  of  Ruiinus,  are  described  by  Clao- 
dian  (in  Rufin,  1.  ii.  101.. .433.)  Zosimus  (I.  v.  p.  296,  297.)  Sozomen 
(1.  viii.  c.  1.)  Socrates  (I.  vi.  c.  1.)  Philostcrgius(l.  ix.  c.  3.  with Godefroy, 
p.  441.)  and  the  Chronicle  cf  Marcellinus.  « 
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CHAP,    barian  would  never  be  diverted  f5rom  his  purpose  by  any 
consideration  of  fear  or  remorse.     The  soldiers  were 
easily  persuaded  to  punish  the  enemy  of  Stilicho,  and  of 
Rome ;  and  such  was  the  general  hatred  which  Rufinus 
had  excited,  that  the  fatal  secret,  communicated  to  thou- 
sands, was  faithfully  preserved  during  the  long  march 
from  Thessalonica  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.     Ar 
soon  as  they  had  resolved  his  death,  they  condescended 
to  flatter  his  pride ;  the.  ambitious  praefect  was  seduced 
to  believe,  that-  those    powerful  auxiliaries   might    be 
tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head ;  and  the  trea- 
sures which  he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and  reluctant 
hand,  were  accepted  by  the  indignant  multitude,    as 
an  insult,  rather  than  as  a  gift.     At  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  before 
the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  the  troops  halted:  and  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  his  minister,   advanced,   accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  respectfully  to  salute  the  power 
which  supported  their  throne.  '  As  Rufinus  passed  along 
the  ranks,  and  disguised,  with  studied  courtesy,  his  in- 
nate haughtiness,  the  wings  insensibly  wheeled  from  the  ^ 
right  and  left,  and  inclosed  the  devoted  victim  within 
the  circle  of  their  arms.     Before  he  could  reflect  on  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  Gainas  gave  the  signal  of  death  ; 
a  daring  and  forward  soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  tlie 
breast  of  the  guilty  prefect,  and  Rufinus  fell,  groaned, 
and  expired,  at  the  feet  of  the  affrighted  emperor.     If 
the  agonies  of  a  moment  could  expiate  the  crimes  of  a 
whole  life,  or  if  the  outrages  inflicted  on  a  breathless 
corpse  could  be  the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity  might 
perhaps  be  affected  by  the  horrid^  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  murder  of  Rufinus.     His  mangled  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  populace  of  ei- 
ther sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  city,  to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the  haughty 
minister,  at  whose  frown  they  had  so  lately  trembled. 
His  right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  carried  through  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  in  cruel  mockery,  to  extort  contribu- 
tions for  the  avaricious  tyrant,  whose  head  was  publicly 
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exposed,  bo|iie  aloft  on  the  point  of  a  long  lance.^*  Ac-  CHAP, 
cording  to  the  savage  maxims  of  the  Greek  republics,  y^r>^^^ 
his  innocent  family  would  have  shared  the  punishment  of 
his  crimes*  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Rufinus  were  in- 
debted for  their  safety  to  the  influence  of  religion.  Her 
sanctuary  protected  them  from  the  raging  madness  of 
the  people ;  and  they  Were  permitted  to  spend  the  re« 
mainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exercises  of  Christian  devo- 
tion, in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Jerusalem.'* 

The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds,  with  ferocious  Discoid  of 
joy,  this  horrid  deed,  which,  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  ^^^ 
of  justice,  violated  eveiy  law  of  nature  and  society,  pro-  A.  D.  39^ 
fimed  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and  renewed  the  danger- 
ous examples  of  military  licence.  The  contemplation  of 
the  universal  order  and  harmony  had  satisfied  Claudian 
of  the  existence  of  the  Deity;  but  the  prosperous  impu- 
nity of  vice  appeared  to  contradict  his  moral  attributes ; 
and  the  £eite  of  Rufinus  was  the  only  event  which  could 
dispel  the  teligious  doubts  of  the  poet.''  Such  an  act 
might  vindicate  the  honour  of  Providence;  but  it  did  not 
much  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  less 
than  three  months  they  were  informed  of  the  maxims  of 
the  new  administration,  by  a  singular  edict,  which  estab- 
lished the  exclusive  right  of  the  treasury  over  the  spoils 
of  Rufinus ;  and  silenced,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  pre- 
sumptuous claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
who  had  been  injured  by^his  rapacious  tyranny.'*  Even 
Stilicho  did  not  derive  ff om  the  murder  of  hb  rival,  the 

31  The  dUseetion  of  Rnfimw,  wKich  Claudian  performs  wkh  the  sava^ 
•oofaieHof  an  anatomist  (inRufin.  ii.  405...415.)  is  likewise  specified  bj 
Zoumus  and  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  26V 

32  The  VsLgxR  Zosimus  mentions  their  sanctuary  and  pilgrimage.  The 
sster  of  Rufinus,  Sylvania,  who  passed  her  life  at  Jerusalem,  is  famous 
in  monastic  history.     1.  The  studious  virgin  had  diligently,  and  even  re- 

redly,  perused  the  commentators  on  the  9ible,  Origen,  Gregory,  Basil* 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  lines.  2.  At  the  age  of  threescore, 
the  could  boast,  that  &he  had  never  washed  her  hands,  face,  or  any  part 
of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  to  receive  the  commo- 
nJoD.    See  the  V  ita  Pairum  .p.  779. 977. 

33  See  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  Rufinus,  which 
k  curioasly  discussed^by  the  sceptic  Bayle,  Dictiowudre  Critique,  Rufin. 
Not.  £. 

34  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix*.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  14, 15.  The  new  mi- 
viiters  attempted*  with  inconsistent  avarice,  to  seize  the  spoils  of  their 
piedecessor,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  future  security. 

YOU  TV.  D 
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YxnT'  ^^^  which  he  had  proposed ;  and  though  he  gratified 
^^p^^,^^  his  revenge,  his  ambition  was  disappointed.  Under  the 
name  of  a  favourite,  the  weakness  of  Arcadius  required 
a  master ;  but  he  naturally  preferred  the  obsequious  arts^ 
of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who  had  obtsdned  his  domestic 
confidence ;  and  the  emperor  contemplated,  with  terror 
and  aversion,  the  stem  genius  of  a  foreign  warrior.  Till 
they  were  divided  by  the  jealousy  of  power,  the  sword  of 
Gainas,  and  the  charms  of  Eudoxia,  supported  the  favour 
of  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  palace :  the  perfidious 
Goth,  who  was  appointed  master-general  of  the  East, 
betrayed,  without  scruple,  the  interest  of  his  benefactor ; 
and  the  same  troops,  who  had  so  lately  massacred  the 
enemy  of  Stilicho,  were  engaged  to  support,  against  him, 
the  independence  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The 
favourites  of  Arcadius  fomented  a  secret  and  irrecon- 
cileable  war  against  a  formidaUe  hero,  who  aspired  to 
govern,  and  to  defend,  the  two  empires  of  Rome,  and 
the  two  sons  of  Theodosius.  They  incessantly  laboured, 
by  dark  and  treacherous  machinations,  to  deprive  him  of' 
the  esteem  of  the  prince,  the  respect  of  the  people,  and 
the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians.  The  life  of  Stilicho 
was  repeatedly  attempted  by  the  dagger  of  hired  assas- 
sins ;  and  a  decree  was  obtained,  from  the  senate  of  Con- 

'  stantinople,  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  and 
to  confiscate  his  ample  possessions  in  the  provinces  of  the 
East.     At  a  time  when  the  only  hope  of  delaying  the 

.  ruin  of  the  Roman  name,  depended  on  the  firm  union, 
and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all  the  nations  to  whom  it  had  been 
gradually  communicated,  the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  were  instructed,  by  their  respective  masters,  to 
view  each  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light ;  to 
rejoice  in  their  mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace,  as 
their  faithful  allies,  the  Barbarians,  whom  they  excited 
to  invade  the  territories  of  their  countrymen.^*  The  na- 
tives of  Italy  affected  to  despise  the  servile  and  effeminate 
Greeks  of  Byzantium,  who  presumed   to  imitate  the 


35  See  CUudian  (i  Cont.  StUich.  1.  i.  375.  292.  296. 1.  ii.  83.)  and 
aoiimus,  1.  V.  p.  303. 
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dress,  and  to  usui^  the  dignity,  of  Roman  senators  ;'^  CHAP, 
and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  forgot  the  sentiments  of  ^^^^• 
hatred  and  contempt,  which  their  polished  ancestors  had 
so  long  entertained  for  die  rude  inhabitants  of  the  West* 
The  distinction  of  two  governments,  which  soon  pro- 
duced the  separation  of  two  nations,  will  justify  my  de* 
sign  of  suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  history,  to 
prosecute,  without  interruption,  the  disgraceful,  but  me- 
morable, reign  of  Honorius. 

The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  Revolt  of 
the  inclinations  of  a  prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his  AfricxT 
government,  wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  his  unworthy  ^A.  D. 
favourites ;  and  his  reluctance  to  involve  the  two  empires 
m  a  civil  war,  displayed  the  moderation  of  a  minister, 
who  had  so  often  signalized  his  military  spirit  and  abili* 
ties.  But  if  Stilicho  had  any  longer  endured  the  revolt 
of  Africa,  he  would  have  betrayed  the  security  of  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  majesty  of  the  Western  emperor,  to  the 
capricious  insolence  of  a  Moorish  rebel.  Gildo,^^  the 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  had  preserved  and  obtained,  • 
as  the  reward  of  his  apparent  fidelity,  the  immense  patri- 
mony which  was  forfeited  by  treason;  long  and  merito- 
rious service,  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  military  count;  the  narrow  policy  of  the 
court  of  Theodosius  had  adopted  the  mischievous  expe- 
dient, of  supporting  a  legal  government  by  the  interest  of 
a  powerful  family;  and  the  brother  of  Firmus  was  invest- 
ed with  the  command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon 
usurped  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  finances, 
without  account,  and  without  controul;  and  he  maintain- 
ed, during  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  the  possession  of  an 
oflBce  from  which  it  was  impossible,  to  remove  him,  with- 

36  Clandian  turns  the  consulship  of  the  Eunuch  Eutropius  into  a  na- 
ikmal  reflection  (I.  ii.  134). 

.     .     .    Piaudentem  ceme  senatutn  ^ 

Et  Byzantines  proceres,  Graiotque  Quirites : 

O  patribus  plebes,  O  digni  conside  patres. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  first  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  schism,  between 
old  and  new  Rom^  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

37  Claudian  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo ;  but  his  Moor- 
ish extraction,  his  notorious  actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St.  Augustin, 
may  justify  the  poet's  invectives,  fiaronius  ( Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  398. 
No.  35. ..56.)  has  treated  the  African  rebellion  with  skill  and  learning. 
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CHAP,     out  the  danger  of  a  civil  war.  During  those  twelve  yean; 
^^p^^^J-  the  province  of  Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a 
tyrant,  who  seemed  to  unite  the  unfeeling  temper  of  a 
stranger,  with  the  partial  resentments  of  domestic  faction* 
The  forms  of  law  were  often  superseded  by  the  use  of 
«     poison;  and  if  the  trembling  guests,  who  were  invited  to 
the  table  of  Gildo,  presumed  to  express  their  fears,  the 
insolent  suspicion  served  only  to  excite  his  fury,  and  he 
loudly  summoned  the  ministers  of  death.     Gildo  alter* 
nately  indulged  tlie  passions  of  avarice  and  lust;^*  and  if 
his  days  were  terrible  to  the  rich,  his  nights  were  not  less 
dreadful  to  husbands  and  parents*    The  fairest  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  were  prostituted  to  the  embraces  of 
the  tyrant;  and  afterwards  abandoned  to  a  ferocious  troop 
of  Barbarians  and  assassins,  the  black,  or  swarthy^  natives 
of  the  desart ;  whom  Gildo  considered  as  the  only  guar- 
dians of  his  throne.  In  the  civil  war  between  Theodosius 
and  Eugenius,  the  count,  or  rather  the  sovereign,  of  Afri- 
ca, maintained  a  haughty  and  suspicious  neutrality;  refu- 
ged to  assist  either  of  the  contending  parties  with  troops 
or  vessels,  expected  the  declaration  of  fortune,  and  re- 
served for  the  conqueror,  the  vain  professions  of  his  alle- 
giance.    Such  professions  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world :  but  the  death  of  Theodo- 
sius, and  the  weakness  and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed 
the  power  of  the  Moor;  who  condescended,  as  a  proof  of 
his  moderation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  diadem, ' 
and  to  supply  Rome  with  the  customary  tribute,  or  rather 
subsidy,  of  com.     In  every  division  of  the  empire,  the 
five  provinces  of  Africa  were  invariably  assigned  to  the 
West;  and  Gildo  had  consented  to  govern  that  extensive 
country  in  the  name  of  Honorius;  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  designs  of  Stilicho^  soon  engaged  him  to 

38  Instatterribilisvivis,  morientlbushaeres, 
Virginibus  raptor,  thalarais  obscaenus  adulter. 
Nulla  quics :  oritur  praedft  ccssantc  libido, 
Divitibusque  dies,  et  nox  metuenda  mantis. 

Mauris  clarissima  quKque  ,  ^ 

Fastiditadatur 

Baronius  condemns,  still  more  severely,  the  licentiousness  of  Gildo ,-  as  hit 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  sister,  were  examples  of  perfect  chastity.  Th« 
adulteriei  of  the  African  soldieri  are  checked  by  one  of  the  Imperial  laws. 
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address  his  homage. to  a  more  distant  and  feeble  sovc-     ^^^' 
reign*     The  ministers  of  Arcadius  embraced  the  cause  of  y^-v^^ 
aperfidiotis  rebel;  and  the  delusive  hope  of  adding  the 
numerous  cities  of  Africa  to  the  empire  of  the  East, 
tempted  them  to  assert  a  claim,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  supporting,  either  by  reason,  or  by  arms.^* 

When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and  decisive  answer  d^mn^bT 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  ac-  the  Romaii 
cus^d  the  tyrant  of  Africa  before  the  tribunal,  which  had  J'jqk  39^^ 
formeriy  judged  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth;  and 
the  image  of  the  republic  was  revived,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  The  emperor  trans- 
mitted an  accurate  and  ample  detail  of  the  complaints  of 
the  provincials,  and  the  crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  .Roman 
senate;  and  the  members  of  that  venerable  assembly  were 
required  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  the  rebel. 
Their  unanimous  suffrage  declared  him  the  enemy  of  the 
republic ;  and  the  decree  of  the  senate  added  a  sacred  and 
legitimate  sanction,  to  the  Roman  arms.^^  A  people,  who 
still  remembered,  that  their  ancestors  had  been  the  mas- 
ters of  die  world,  would  have  applauded,  with  conscious 
pride,  the  representation  of  ancient  freedom ;  if  they  had 
not  long  since  been  accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid  assur- 
ance of  bread,  to  the  unsubstantial  visions  of  liberty  and 
greatness.  The  subsistence  of  Rome  depended  on  the 
harvests  of  Africa;  and  it  was  evident,  that  a  declaration 
of  war  would  be  the  signal  of  famine.  The  prafect  Syra- 
machus,  who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 
admonished  the  minister  of  his  just  apprehension,  that  as 
soon  as  the  revengeful  M <5or  should  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion'of  com,  the  tranquillity,  and  perhaps  the  safet}'',  of  the 
capital,  would  be  threatened  by  the  hungry  rage  of  a  tur- 
bulent multitude.^^    The  prudence  of  Stilicho  conceived, 

39  Inqne  tuam  sortem  nuinerosas  transtulit  urbes. 

Clalldan(de  Bell.  Giidonico,  230...324.)  has  touched,  with  political  deli- 
cacy, the  tntrigiies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  are  likewise  mentioned  bj 
Zoamus(l  v.p.  302). 

40  Symmachus  (I.  iv.  epist.  4.)  expresses  the  judicial  forms  of  the  se- 
nate ;  and  Claiidian  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  325,  &c.)  seems  to  feel  the  spu-it  of 
a  Roman. 

41  Claudian  finely  displays  these  complaints  of  Symmachus,  in  a  speech 
of  the  goddess  of  Rome,  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  28 
^.128). 
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CHAP,     and  executed,  without  delay,  the  most  effectual  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  people.     A  large  and  season- 


able supply  of  com,  collected  in  the  inland  provinces  of 
Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Rhone^ 
and  transported,  by  an  easy  navigation,  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Tyber.  During  the  whole  term  of  the  African  war, 
the  granaries  of  Rome  were  continual!)  iillcd,  her  dignity 
was  vindicated  from  the  humiliating  (kpcadence,  and  the 
minds  of  an  immense  people  were  quieted  by  the  calm 
cpniidence  of  peace  and  plent}.^* 

The  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct  of  the  African 
war,  were  entrusted  by  Siilicho,  to  a  general,  active  and 
ardent  to  avenge  his  private  injuries  on  the  head  of  the 
The  Afri-  tyrant.  The  spirit  of  discord,  which  prevailed  in  tjie 
A.  D.  398.  house  of  Nabal,  had  excited  a  deadly  quarrel  between  two 
of  his  sons,  Gildo  and  Mascezel/*  The  usurper  pursued, 
with  implacable  rage,  the  life  of  his  younger  brother, 
whose  courage  and  abilities  he  feared;  and  Mascezel, 
oppressed  by  superior  power,  took  refuge  in  the  court  of 
Milan:  where  he  soon  received  the  cruel  intelligence, 
that  his  two  innocent  and  helpless  children  had  been  mur- 
dered by  their  inhuman  uncle.  The  affliction  of  the  fa- 
ther was  suspended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  The 
vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to  collect  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  Western  empire;  and  he  had  resol- 
ved, if  the  tyrant  should  be  able  to  wage  an  equal  and 
doubtful  war,  to  march  against  him  in  person.  But  as 
Italy  required  his  presence,  and  as  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  weaken  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more 
adviseable,  that  Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  ad- 
venture, at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans, 
who  had  lately  served  under  the  standard  of  Eugenius.... 
These  troops,  who  were  exhorted  to  convince  the  world, 
that  they  could  subvert,  as  well  as  defend,  the  throne  of 
an  usurper,  consisted  of  the  Jovian^  the  Herailian^  and 

42  Sec  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  I.  i.  401,  &c.  i  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  306,  &c.  ii 
Cons.  Stilich.  91,  &c). 

43  He  was  of  a  mature  age ;  since  he  had  formerly  ( A.  D .  373)  served 
agamst  his  brother  Firmus  ( Ammian.  xxix.  5).  Claudian,  who  under- 
stood the  court  of  Milan,  dwells  on  the  injuries,  rather  than  the  merits,  of 
Mascezel  (de  Bell.  Gild.  389. ..414).  The  Moorish  war  was  not  worthy  of 
Honorius,  or  Stilicho,  &c. 
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lbs  Augustarijlegions;  of  the  iVi?rwfan  auxiliaries;  of  the  CHAP, 
soldiers,  who  displayed  in  their  banners*  the  symbol  of  a 
Uon^f  and  of  the  troops  which  were  distinguished  by  the 
auspicious  names  of  Fortunate  and  Invincible*  Yet  such 
was  the  smallness  of  their  establishments,  or  the  difficul* 
ty  of  recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands,**  of  high  dignity 
and  reputation  in  the  service  of  Rome,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  five  thousand  effective  men.*'  The  fleet  of 
galUes  and  transports  sailed  in  tempestuous  weather  from 
the  port  of  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to 
the  litde  island  of  Capraria;  which  had  borrowed  that 
name  from  the  wild  goats,  its  original  inhabitants,  whose 
place  was  now  occupied  by  a  new  colony  of  a  strange  and 
savage  appearance.  "  The  whole  island  (says  an  ingeni- 
"  ous  traveller  of  those  times)  is  filled,  or  rather  defiled, 
**  by  men,  who  fly  from  the  light.  They  call  themselves 
**  Atonks^  or  solitaries,  because  they  chuse  to  live  alone, 
"  without  any  witnesses  of  their  actions.  They,  fear  the 
"  gifts  of  fortune,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  them; 
^  and,  lest  they  should  be  miserable,  they  embrace  a  life 
**  of  voluntary  wretchedness.  How  absurd  is  their  choice! 
**  how  perverse  their  understanding!  to  dread  the  evils, 
^^  without  being  able  to  support  the  blessings,  of  the  hu- 
**  man  condition.  Either  this  melancholy  madness  is  the 
"  effect  of  disease,  or  else  the  consciousness  of  guilt  urges 
^  these  unhappy  men  to  exercise  on  their  own  bodies  the 
"  tortures  which  are  inflicted  on  fugitive  slaves  by  the 
**  hand  of  justice.*'**  Such  was  the  contempt  of  a  pro- 
fane magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Capraria,  who  were  re- 
vered by  the  pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen  servants  of 

44  Claudjan,  Bell.  Gild.  415.. .423.  The  change  of  discipUne  allowed 
him  to  uae  indtflfbrently  the  names  of  Legion  Cohort^  ManifnUus.  See  tha 
Natitia  Imperii,  S.  38.  40. 

45  Orositts  (1.  vU.  c.  36.  p.  565.)  qualifies  this  account  with  anexpression 
of  doubt  (ttt  aiunt) ;  and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  the  S^vfOfctti  cti'pet^ 
of  ZonvDus  (1.  V.  p.  303).  Yet  Claudian,  after  some  declamation  about 
Cadmns's  soldiers,  frankly  owns,  that  Stilicho  sent  a  small  army ;  lest  the 
rebel  should  fly,  ne  timeare  times  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  314,  &c).  * 

46  Qlaud.  Rutil.  Numatian.  Itinerar.  i.  439...448.  He  afterwards  (515 
...526.)  mentions  a  religious  madman  on  the  isle  of  Gorgona.  For  such 
profane  remarks,  Rutilius,  and  his  accomplices,  are  styled,  by  his  commen- 
tator, Bartfaius,  rabiosi  canes  diaboli.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xii. 
p.  471.)  more  calmly  observety  that  the  uobeUeving  poet  praises  where  ho 
iBcanitocensiiR. 
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CHAP.  God.*^  Some  of  them  were  persuaded,  by  his  intreaties^ 
.^^m^^-^  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet:  and  it  is  observed,  to  the 
praise  of  the  Roman  general,  that  his  days  and  nights 
were  employed  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  the  occupation  of 
singing  psalms.  The  devout  leader,  who,  with  such  a  re*, 
inforcement,  appeared  confident  of  victory,,  avoided  the 
dangerous  rocks  of  Corsica,  coasted  along  the'  eastern 
side  of  Sardinia,  and  secured  his  ships  agmnst  the  vio- 
lence of  the  south  wind,  by  casting  anchor  in  the  safe  and 
capacious  harbour  of  Cagliari,  at  the  distance  of  one  bun* 
dred  and  forty  miles  from  the  African  shores.*' 
Defeat  and  Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  with  all  the 
death  of  forces  of  Africa.  By  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  pro- 
A.  d!  398.  miscs,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  doubtful  allegiance 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to  his  standard 
the  distant  tribes  of  Gaetulia  and  Ethiopia.  He  proudly 
reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  boasted, 
*  with  the.  rash  presumption  which  is  the  forerunner  of  dis- 
grace, that  his  numerous  cavalry  would  trample  under 
their  horses'  fee^  the  troops  of  Mascezel,  and  involve,  in 
a  cloud  of  burning  sand,  the  natives  of  the  cold  regions  of 
Gaul  and  Germany/*  But  the  Moor,  who  tommanded 
the  legions  of  Honorius,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen,  to  entertain  any  serious  ap- 
prehension of  a  naked  and  disorderly  host  of  Barbarians, 
whose  left  arm,  instead  of  a  shield,  was  protected  only  by 
,  a  mantle ;  who  were  totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had 
darted  their  javelin  from  their  right  hand;  and  whose 
horses  had  never  been  tauglit  to  bear  the  controul,  or  to 
obey  the  guidance,  of  the  bridle.  He  fixed  his  camp  of 
five  thousand  veterans  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy, 
and,  after  the  delay  of  three  days,  gave  die  signal  of  a 

47  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c;36.  p.  564  Augu^tin  comtnends  twooftheM 
•avage  saints  of  the  isle  of  Goats  (epist.  Ixxxi.  apod  Tiilemont,  Mem.  £c* 
des.  torn.  xui.  p.  317.  and  fianmius,  Annal.  Ecdei.  A.  D.  398.  No.  51). 

48  Here  the  first  book  of  the  Gildomc  war  is  terminated.  The  rest  of 
Claudian's  poem  has  been  lost ;  and  we  are  ignorant  Aow,  or  no/ierc,  th« 
army  made  good  their  landing  in  Africa. 

49  OrQtius  must  be  responsible  for  the  account.  The  prasamption  of 
Gildo  and  his  various  train  of  Barbvaot  u  celebrated  by  Claudiaa  (i  CoAfk 
Stil.l.i.345...355). 
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general  engagement.'*  Aa  Mascezel  advanced  before  th«  xxix ' 
front  with  fair  offers  of  peace  and  pardon^  he  encountered 
one  of  the  foremost  standard-bearers  of  the  Africans,  and, 
on  his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  his 
sword.  The  arm,  and  the  standard,  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  the  blow;  and  the  imaginary  act  of  submis^on  was 
hastily  repeated  by  all  the  standards  of  the  line.  At  this 
sigpal,  the  disa&cted  cohorts  proclaimed  the  name  of 
their  law&l  sovereign;  die  Barbarians, astonished  by  the 
defection  of  their  Roman  allies,  dispersed,  according  to 
their  custom,  in  tumultuary  flight;  and  Mascezel  obtain- 
ed the  honours  of  an  easy,  and  almost  bloodless  victory.'^ 
The  tyrant  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle- to  the  sea^ 
shore;  and  threw  himself  into  a  small  vessel,  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  in  safety  some  friendly  port  of  the  em- 
pire o£  the  East:  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  wind  drove  him 
tiack  into  the  harbour  .of  Tabraca,**  which  had  acknow- 
ledged, with  the  rest  of  the  province,  the  dominion  of 
Honorins,  and  the  authority  of  his  lieutenant.  The  inha- 
bitants, as  a  proof  of  their  repentance  aad  loyalty,  seized 
and  confined  the  person  of  Gildo  in  a  dungeon ;  and  his 
own  despair  saved  him  from  the  intolerable  torture  of 
suj^rdng  the  presence  of  an  injured,  and  victorious,  bro- 
dier.'^  The  captives,  and  the  spoils,  of  Africa,  were  laid 
at  die  feet  of  the  emperor;  but  Stilicho,  whose  modera- 
tion speared  more  conspicuous,  and  more  sincere,  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity,  still  affected  to  consult  the  laws  of 
the  republic;  )md  referred  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  the  judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  criminals.'^ 
Their  trial  was  public  and  solemn;  but  the. judges,  in  the 

50  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed,  in  a  vision^ 
the  time  and  place  of  the  victory.  Mascezel  afterwards  related  hit  dream 
to  Paulinus,  the  ori^nal  biographer  of  the  saint,  from  whom  it  might  easi* 
ly  pass  to  Orosius. 

51  Zosimns  (1.  v.  p.  303.)  supposes  an  obstinate  combat;  but  the  nar- 
rative of  Orosius  appears  to  conceal  a  real  fact,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
miracle. 

52  TabracB  lay  between  the  two  Hippos  (Cellarxus,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p. 
112 ;  d*AaviUe,  torn.  iil.  p.  84).  Orosius  has  distinctly  named  ^  field  of 
battle,  but  our  ignorance  cannot  deiine  the  pfecise  situation. 

53  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  by  Claodian  (i  Cons.  Stil.  1.  357), 
and  his  best  interpreters,  Zosimus  and  OrosiifS. 

54  Qaudian  (ii  Cons.  Stilich.  gi9...119.)  deacribes  theif  trial  (tvemuit 
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exercise  of  this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction,  were 
impatient  to  punish  the  African  magistrates,  who  had  in- 
tercepted the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people*  The  rich 
and  guilty  province  was  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  minis- 
ters, who  had  a  visible  interest  to  multiply  the  number  of 
the  accomplices  of  Gildo;  and  if  an  edict  of  Honoriuis 
seems  to  check  the  malicious  industry  of  informers,  a 
subsequent  edict,  at  the  distance  of  ten  years,  continues 
and  renews  the  prosecution  of  the  ofiences  which  had  been 
committed  in  the  time  of  the  general  rebellion.'^  The 
adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  judges,  might  derive  some  consolation 
from  the  tragic  fate  of  his  brother,  who  could  never  ob- 
tain his  pardon  for  the  extraordinary  services  which  he 
had  performed*  After  he  had  finished  an  important  war 
in  the  space  of  a  single  winter,  Mascezel  was  received  at 
the  court  of  Milan  with  loud  applause,  affected  gratitude, 
and  secret  jealousy;'^  and  his  death,  which,  perhaps,  was 
the  effect  of  accident,  has  been  considered  as  the  crime  of 
Stilicho.  In  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  the  Moorish  prince, 
who  accompanied  the  master-general  of  the  West,  was 
suddenly  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  river;  the  offi- 
cious haste  of  the  attendants  was  restrained  by  a  cruel  and 
perfidious  smile,  which  they  observed  on  the  countenance 
of  Stilicho ;  and  while  they  delayed  the  necessaiy  assist- 
ance, die  unfortunate  Mascezel  was  irrecoverably  drown- 
ed*" 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  was  happily  connec- 
ted with  the  nuptials  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  of 

quos  Africa  nuper,  cemunt  rostra  reos),  and  applauds  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  constitution.  It  is  here  that  he  introduces  the  fasoous  sentence,  so 
familiar  to  the  friends  of  despotism : 

Nunquam  Ubertas  gratior  exstat 

Quam  sub  reg:e  pio. 
But  the  freedom,  which  depends  on  royal  piety,  scarcely  deserves  that  ap- 
pellation. 

55  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  ix.  tit.  xzxix.  leg.  3.  tit.  xl.  leg.  19. 

56  Stilicho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Thaodo- 
nus  and  his  son,  particularly  asserts,  that  Africa  was  recovered  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Ai>  counsels  (see  an  inscription  produced  by  Baronius). 

57  I  have  softened  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  which,  in  its  crude  sim- 
plicity, is  almost  incredible  (1.  v.  p.  303).  Orosius  damns  the  victorioua 
general  (p.  538),  for  violating  the  right  of  sanctuary. 
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Ids  cousin  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho:  and  this  equal  '  ^^fiT' 
and  honourable  alliance  seemed  to  invest  the  powerful 
minister  with  the  authority  of  a  parent  over  his  submis- 
sive pupiL  The  muse  of  Claudian  was  not  siletit  on  this 
propitious  day:"  he  sung,  in  various  and  lively  strains, 
die  happiness  of  the  royal  pair ;  and  the  glory  of  the  hero, 
who  confirmed  their  union,  and  supported  their  throne. 
The  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  which  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  religious  faith,  were  saved  from  oblivion 
by  the  genius  of  poetry.  The  picture  of  the  Cyprian 
grove,  the  seat  of  harmony  and  love;  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  Venus  over  her  native  seas,  and  the  mild  influ- 
ence which  her  presence  diffused  in  the  palace  of  Milan, 
express  to  every  age  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
in  the  just  and  pleasing  language  of  allegorical  fiction.... 
But  the  amorous  impatience,  which  Claudian  attributes 
to  the  young  prince,'^  must  excite  the  smiles  of  the  coiut; 
and  his  beauteous  spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of 
beau^)  had  not  much  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  pas- 
sions of  her  lover.  Honorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  age ;  Serena,  the  mother  of  his  bride,  deferred, 
by  art  or  persuasion,  the  consummation  of  the  royal  nup- 
tials ;  Maria  died  a  virgin,  after  she  had  been  ten  years  a 
wife;  and  the  chastity  of  the  emperor  was  seciu-ed  by  the 
coldness,  or,  perhaps,  the  debility,  of  his  constitution.** 
His  subjects,  who  attentively  studied  the  character  of 
their  young  sovereign,  discovered  that  Honorius  was 
without  passions,  and  consequently  without  talents ;  and 
that  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was  alike  incapable 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  rank,  or  of  enjoying  the 

58  Clandian,  as  the  poet  laurcat,  composed  a  serious  and  elaborate  epi- 
tfaalamium  of  340  lines ;  besides  some  gay  Fescennines  which  were  sung, 
In  a  moie  licentious  tone,  on  the  wedding-night. 

59  Qalct  obvius  ire 

Jam  prinoepsy  taidomque  cupit  discedeie  solem . 
Nobifis  baud  aliter  tonipes. 

(dc  Nuptis  Honor,  ct  Maris»  287.)  and  more  freely  in  the  Fescennines 
(112...126). 

Dices,  O  quotietf  hoc  mihi  dukius 

Qpain  flavos  decies  vhicere  Sarmatas 


Turn  victor  madido  prosUias  toro 
Noctami  referens  vulnera  pradii. 
^  SeeZoomusyl.y.p.SSS. 
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CHAP,  pleasures  of  his  age.  In  his  early  youth  he  made  some 
^^.^^^,^^  progress  in  the  exercises  of  riding  and  drawing  the  bow : 
but  he  soon  relinquished  these  fatiguing  occupations^  and 
the  amusement  of  feeding  poultry  became  the  serious  and 
daily  care  of  the  monarch  of  the  West,**  who  resigned  the 
reins  of  empire  to  the  firm  and  skilful  hand  of  his  guar* 
dian  Stilicho.  The  experience  of  history  will  counte- 
nance the  suspicion,  that  a  prince  who  was  bom  in  d:ie 
purple,  received  a  worse  education  than  the  meanest  pea* 
sant  in  his  dominions;  and  ti^at  the  ambitious  minister 
suffered  him  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  without -at* 
tempting  to  excite  his  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his  under- 
standing.** The  predecessors  of  Honorius  were  accus- 
tomed to  animate,  by  their  example,  or  at  least  by  their 
presence,  the  valour  of  the  legions;  and  the  dates  of  their 
laws  attest  the  perpetual  activity  of  their  motions  through 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  son  of  ITieo- 
t  dosius  passed  the  slumber  of  his  life,  a  captive  in  his  pa- 

lace, a  stranger  in  his  country,  and  the  patient,  almost 
the  indifferent,  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, which  was  repeatedly  attacked,  and  finally  subverted, 
by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  eventful  history  of 
a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary 
^  mention  the  name  of  the  emperor  Honorius* 

61  Procopius  de  Bell  Gothico,  1.  i.  c.  2.  I  have  borrowed  the  general 
practice  of  Honorius,  without  adopting  the  singular,  and>  indeed,  iniproba* 
ble  tale,  which  is  related  by  the  Greek  historian. 

62  The  lessons  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Claudian  (iv  Cons.  Honor. 
^14.. .418),  might  compose  a  fine  institution  for  the  futui-e  prince  of  a 
{pneac  and  free  nation.  It  was  far  above  Honorius»  aod  his  degenerate 
subjecL&. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Revoh  of  the  Goths..:They  plunder  Greece..,.Two  great 
Jnvasiona  of  Italy  by  Alaric  and  Radagaisus*...  They  are 
repulsed  by  StiUcho.:^The  Germans  over'run  Gaul**.. 
Usurpation  of  Constantine  in  the  fVest.^.Disgrace  and 
Death  jof  Stilicho. 

IF  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  ignorant  of  CHAP, 
their  obligations  to  the  great  Theodosius,  diey  were  too  ,^^^^^J. 
soon  convinced,  how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  Revolt  of 
their  deceased  emperor  had  supported  the  frail  and  moul-  ^^c  Goths, 
dering  edifice  of  the  republic.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
January;  and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms.'  The  Barbarian 
auxiliaries  erected  their  independent  standard;  and  bold- 
ly avowed  the  hostile  designs  which  they  had  long  che- 
rished in  their  ferocious  minds.  Their  countrymen,  who 
had  been  condemned,  by  the  conditions  of  the  last  treaty, 
to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  labour,  deserted  their  farms  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  eagerly  resumed  the 
weapons  which  they  had  reluctantly  laid  down.  The 
barriers  of  the  Danube  were  thrown  open;  the  savage 
warriors  of  Scythia  issued  from  their  forests;  and  the 
uncommon  severity  of  the  winter  allowed  the  poet  to  re- 
mark, '*  that  they  rolled  their  ponderous  waggons  over 
"  the  broad  and  icy  back  of  the  indignant  river."'  Th6 
unhappy  natives  of  the  provinces  to  the  South  of  the  Da- 
nube, submitted  to  the  calamities,  which,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  were  almost  grown  familiar  to  their  imagi- 
nation; and  the  various  troops  of  Barbarians,  who  gloried 
in  the  Gothic  name,  were  irregularly  spread  from  the 

1  The  revolt  of  the  Goths,  and  the  blockade  of  Constantinople,  are 
dittinctly  mentioiied  by  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  1.  ii.  r...lOO),  ZosiiTius  (I.  v.  p. 
293),  and  Jomandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  29). 

2  Alii  per  ter^  ferocis 

Danubii  flolidata  nmat ;  expertaque  remis 

Frangunt  stagna  rotis. 
Claudian  and  Ovid  c^en  amuse  their  fancy  by  interchanging  the  metaphors 
and  pioperties  of  liquid  water  and  solid  ice.     Much  false  wit  has  beea 
expended  in  this  easy  exercise. 
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^^xx'  ^^^^y  shores  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.' 
^^>''yr>t^  The  interruption,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  the  subsi- 
dy, which  the  Goths  had  received  from  the  prudent  libe- 
rality of  Theodosius,  was  the  specious  pretence  of  their 
revolt :  the  affront  was  embittered  by  their  contempt  for . 
,  the  unwarlike  sons  of  Theodosius ;  and  their  resentment 
was  inflamed  by  the  weakness,  or  treachery,  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Arcadius.  The  frequent  visits  of  Rufinus  to  the 
camp  of  the  Barbarians,  whose  arms  and  apparel  he  affec- 
ted to  imitate,  were  considered  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  guilty  correspondence :  and  the  public  enemy,  from  a 
motive  either  of  gratitude  or  of  policy,  was  attentive, 
amidst  the  general  devastation,  to  spare  the  private  estates 
of  the  unpopular  praefect.  The  Goths,  instead  of  being 
impelled  by  the  blind  and  headstrong  passions  of  their 
chiefs,  were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and  artful  genius  of 
Alaric.  That  renowned  leader  was  descended  from-the 
noble  race  of  the  Balti;^  which  yielded  only  to  the  royal 
dignit\^  of  the  Amali:  he  had  solicited  the  command  of 
the  Roman  armies ;  and  the  Imperial  court  provoked  him 
to  demonstrate  die  folly  of  their  refusal,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  dieir  loss.  Whatever  hopes  might  be  entertain- 
ed of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  judicious  gene- 
ral soon  abandoned  an  impracticable  enterprise*  In  the 
midst  of  a  divided  court,  and  a  discontented  people,  the 
emperor  Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the  Gothic 
arms:  but  the  want  of  wisdom  and  valour  was  supplied 
by  the  strength  of  the  city;  and  the  fortifications,  both  of 
the  sea  and  land,  might  securely  brave  the  impotent  and 
random  darts  of  the  Barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  to 
trample  any  longer  on  the  prostrate  and*ruined  countries 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  plentiful 

3  Jeroin,  tom.  i.  p.  26.  He  endeavours  to  comfbrt  his  friend  Heliodo- 
rus,  bishop  of  Altinum,  for  the  less  of  his  nephew  Nepotian,  by  a  curious 
recapitulation  of  all  tlie  public  and  private  misfortunes  of  the  times.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  xii.  p.  200*  &c. 

4  Baltha,  or  6oidf  origo  mirifica,  says  Jomandes  (c.  29).  This  illustri- 
ous race  long  continued  to  flourish  in  France,  in  the  Gothic  province  of 
Septimania,  or  Languedoc  {  under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  Bauxi  and 
a  branch  of  that  f»/mUy  afterwards  settled  m  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (Gro- 
tius  in  Prclegom.  ad  llist.  Gothic,  p.  53).  The  lords  of  Baux*  near  Aries, 
and  of  seventy -nine  subordinate  places,  were  independent  of  the  counts  of 
Provence  (Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France^  torn.  i.  p.  3^7). 
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harvest  of  fame  and  riches  in  a  province  which  had     CHAP. 

XXX 
hitherto  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.'  v^-^^^w 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  on  AUric 
whom  Rufinus  had  devolved  the  government  of  Greece,  j«archeg 
confirmed  the  public  suspicion,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  Greece, 
ancient  seat  of  freedom  and  learning  to  the  Gothic  inva-  ^'  ^-  ^^' 
der.  The  proconsul  Antiochus  was  the  unworthy  son  of 
a  respectable  father;  and  Gerontius,  who  commanded 
the  provincial  troops,  was  much  better  qualified  to  exe- 
cute the  oppressive  orders  of  a  t}T^nt,  than  to  defend, 
with  courage  and  ability,  a  country  most  remarkably  for- 
tified by  the  hand  of  nature.  Alaric  had  traversed, 
without  resistance,  the  plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
ly,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  a  steep  and  woody 
range  of  hills,  almost  impervious  to  his  cavalrj-.  They 
stretched  from  East  to  West,  to  the  edge  of  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  left  between  the  precipice  and  the  Malian 
Gulf,  an  interval  of  three  hundred  feet,  which,  in  some 
places,  was  contracted  to  a  road  capable  of  admitting 
only  a  single  carriage.*  In  this  narow  pass  of  Thermo- 
pyls,  where  Leonidas  and  the  three  hundred  Spartans 
had  gloriously  devoted  their  lives,  the  Goths  might  have 
been  stopped,  or  destroyed,  by  a  skilful  general;  and  per- 
haps the  view  of  that  sacred  spot  might  have  kindled 
some  sparks  of  military  ardour  in  the  breasts  of  the  de- 
generate Greeks.  The  troops  which  had  been  posted  to 
defend  the  streights  of  Thermopylae,  retired,  as  they  were 
directed,  without  attempting  to  disturb  the  secure  and 
rapid  passage  of  Alaric  f  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Phocis, 
and  Baeotia,  were  instandy  covered  by  a  deluge  of  Bar- 
barians ;  who  massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms, 
and  drove  away  the  beautiful  females,  with  the  spoil,  and 
catde,  of  the  flaming  villages.     The  travellers,  who  visit- 

5  Zosimos  (1.  v  p.  293.. 595.)  is  oiir  best  guide  for  the  conquest  of 
Greece :  but  the  hints  and  allusions  of  Claudian  are  so  many  rays  of  his- 
toric light. 

6  Compare  Herodotus  (I.  vii.  c  176.)  and  Livy  (xxxvi.  15).  The 
narrow  entrance  of  Greece  was  probably  enlarged  by  each  succesive  ra- 
Yisher. 

7  He  passed,  says  Eunapius  (in  Vit.  PhUosoph.  p.  93.  edit.  Com- 
metin,  1596.)  through  the  streights,  h»  ntt  wvXtiit  (of  Thermop>l«) 
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^S^J'  cd  Greece  several  years  afterwards,  could  easily  discover 
the  deep  and  bloody  traces  of  the  march  of  the  Goths ; 
and  Thebes  was  less  indebted  for  her  preservation  to  the 
strength  of  her  seven  gates,  than  to  the  eager  haste  of 
Alaric,  who  advanced  to  occupy  the  ci^  of  Athens^  and 
the  important  harbour  of  the  Pirseus.  The  same  impa- 
tience urged  him  to  prevent  the  delay  ^d  danger  of  a 
siege,  by  the  offer  of  a  capitulation ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Athenians  heard  the  voice  of  the  Gothic  herald,  they 
were  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  the  greatest  part  of  their 
wealth,  as  the  ransom  of  the  city  of  Minerva,  and  its  in* 
habitants.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and 
observed  with  mutual  fidelity.  The  Gothic  prince,  with 
a  small  and  select  train,  was  admitted  within  the  walls ; 
he  indulged  himself  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  ac-> 
cepted  a  splendid  banquet  which  was  provided  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  affected  to  shew  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  manners  of  civilised  nations.*  But  the  whole  territo- 
ry of  Attica,  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium  to  the  town 
of  Megara,  was  blasted  by  his  baleful  presence  ;  and,  if 
We  may  use  the  comparison  of  a  contemporary  philoso- 
pher, Athens  itself  resembled  the  bleeding  and  en^ty 
skin  of  a  slaughtered  victim.  The  distance  between  Me- 
gara and  Corinth  could  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles  ; 
but  the  tad  roady  an  expressive  name,  which  it  still  bears 
among  the  Greeks,  was,  or  might  easily  have  been  made, 
impassable  for  the  march  of  an  enemy.  The  thick 
and  gloomy  woods  of  Mount  Cithaeron  covered  the  in- 
land country ;  the.  Scironian  rocks  approached  the  water's 
edge,  and  hung  over  the  narrow  and  winding  path,  which 
was  confined  above  six  miles  along  the  sea-shore.^     The 

8  In  ol>edience  to  Jerom,  and  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  1.  ii.  191.)  I  have 
mixed  some  darker  colours  in  the  mild  representation  of  ZoumuBy  who 
wished  to  soften  the  calamities  of  Athens. 

Nee  fera  Cecropias  traxissant  vincula  matres. 
Synesius  (Epist.  clvi.  p.  272.  edit.  Petav.)  observes,  that  Athens,  whOM 
sufferings  he  imputes  to  the  proconsul's  avarice,  was  at  that  time  less  famous 
for  her  schools  of  philosophy  than  for  her  trade  of  honey. 

9  .  .  .  .  Vallata  man  Sironia  rupet, 
£t  diK>  contuBUo  connectensaequora  muro 
Isthmos  .... 

Claudian  de  Bell.  Getico,  188. 
The  Scironiaa  rocks  are  described  by  P&usaaias  (1.  i.  c.  44.  p.  lOT.  edit* 
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passage  of  those  rocks,  so  infamous  in  every  age,  was  ter-  ^1^1/^' 
minated  by  die  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  a  small  body  y^^^y^^ 
of  firm  and  mtrepid  soldiers  might  have  successfully  de- 
fended a  temporary  intrenchment  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  Ionian  to  the  ^gean  sea.  The  confidence  of 
Ae  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  in  their  natural  rampart,  had 
tempted  them  to  neglect  the  care  of  their  antique  walls  ; 
and  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  governors  had  exhausted 
and  betrayed  the  unhappy  province.**  Corinth,  Argos, 
Sparta,  yielded  without  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the 
Goths  ;  and  the  most  fortunate  of  the  inhabitants  were 
saved,  by  death,  from  beholding  the  slavery  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  the  conflagration  of  their  cities."  The  vases 
and  statues  were  distributed  among  the  Barbarians,  with 
more  regard  to  the  value  of  the  materials,  than  to  the 
elegance  of  the  workmanship ;  the  female  captives  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  war  ;  the  enjo^inent  of  beauty  was 
the  reward  of  valour ;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  reason- 
ably complain  of  an  abuse,  which  was  justified  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  heroic  times."  The  descendants  of  that 
extraordinary  people,  who  had  considered  valour  and 
discipline  as  the  walls  of  Sparta,  no  longer  remembered 
the  generous  reply  of  their  ancestors  to  an  invader  more 
formidable  than  Alaric.  **  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  wilt 
•*  not  hurt  those  who  have  never  injured  thee ;  if  thou  art 
**  a  man,  advance  :....and  thou  wilt  find  men  equal  to 
**  thyself.""     From  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  the  leader 

Kulin)  and  our  modem  travellers,  Wlweler  (p.  436.)  and  Chandler  (p. 
29S).     Hadiian  made  the  road  passable  for  two  carnages. 

10  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  I.ii.  I86.andde  Bello  Getico,  611,  &c.  vaguely, 
thongh  forcibly,  delineates  the  scene  of  rapine  and  destruction. 

11  T^^  pkaotm^t^  A«r««i  %tu  Ttr^miiiy  he.  These  generous  lines 
of  Homer  (Odyss.  I.  v.  306.)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  the  captive 
youths  of  Corinth :  and  the  teara  of  Mummius  may  prove  that  the  rude 
conqueror,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of  an  original  picture,  pos- 
sessed  the  purest  source  of  good  taste,  a  benevolent  heart  (Plutarch,  Sem- 
posiac.  I.  ix.  torn.  ii.  p.  737.  edit.  Wechel). 

13  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  those  female 
captives,  who  gave  their  charms,  and  even  their  hearts,  to  the  murderers 
of  their  fathers,  brothers,  &c.  Such  a  passion  (of  £riphile  for  Achilles)  is 
touched  with  admirable  delicacy  by  Racine. 

13  Plutarch  (in  Pyrrho,  torn,  ii*  p.  471.  edit.  Brian)  gives  the  genuine 
answer  in  the  Laconic  dialect.     Pyrrhus  attacked  Sparta  with  25,000 
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XXX. 


He  IS  at- 
tacked by 
Stilicho, 
A.D.39r. 


of  ^e  Goths  pursued  his  victorious  inarch  without  en<*' 
countering  any  mortal  antagonists :  but  one  of  the  advo- 
cates of  expiring  Paganism  has  confidently  asserted,  that 
the  walls  of  Athens  were  guarded  by  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva, with  her  formidable  iEgis,  and  by  the  angry  phan- 
tom of  Achilles  ;^^  and  that  the  conqueror  was  dismayed 
by  the  p^resence  of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece.  In  an 
age  of  miracles,  it  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute 
the  claim  of  the  historian  Zosimus  to  the.  common  bene- 
fit ;  yet. it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  the  mind  of  Alaric 
was  ill  prepared  to  receive,  either  in  sleeping  or  waking 
visions,  the  impressions  of  Greek  superstition.  The 
songs  of  Homer,  and  the  fame  of  Achilles,  had  probably 
never  reached  the  ear  of  the  illiterate  Barbarian  ;  and  the 
Christian  faith,  which  he  had  devoutly  embraced,  taught 
him  to  despise  the  imaginary  deities  of  Rome  and  Athens. 
The  invasion  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  vindicating  the 
honour,  contributed,  at  least  accidentally,  tp  extirpate 
the  last  remains  of  Paganism ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Ce- 
res, which  had  subsisted  eighteen  hundred  years,  did  not 
sur\'ive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and  the  calamities  of 
Greece." 

The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  no  longer  de- 
pend on  their  arms,  their  gods,  or  their  sovereign,  was 
placed  in  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  general  of  the 
West ;  and  Stilicho,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  re- 
pulse, advanced  to  chastise,  the  invaders  of  Greece.**  A 
numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Italy ;  and 
the  troops,  after  a  short  and  prosperous  navigation  over 
the  Ionian  sea,  were  safely  disembarked  on  the  isthmus, 
near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The  woody  and  mountain- 
ous country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous  residence  of  Pan 

foot,  2000  horse,  and  24  elephants :  and  the  defence  of  that  open  town  is 
a  fine  comment  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  even  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

14  Such,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Ili^d,  xx.  164.)  has  so  nobly  painted 
him. 

15  Eunapius  (in  Vi^  Philosoph.  p.  90..  .93.)  intimates,  that  a  troop 
of  Monks  betrayed  Greece,  and  followed  the  Gothic  camp. 

16  For  Siiikho's  Greek  war.  compare  the  honest  narrathre  of  Zotimus 
(I.  V.  p.  295,  296.)  with  the  curious  circumstannal  flattery  of  Claiidian  (i 
Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  172.. 186.  iv  Cons.  Hon.  459.,.487).  Ai  the  event 
was  not  gicrious,  it  is  artfully  thrown  into  the  shade. 
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and  the  Dryads,  became  die  scene  of  a  long  and  doubt-  chap. 
fill  conflict  between  two  generals  not  unworthy  of  each  w^^^^-^j- 
other.  The  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  Roman  at 
length  prevailed :  and  the  Goths,  after  sustaining  a  con- 
siderable loss  from  disease  and  desertion,  gradually  re- 
treated to  the  lofty  mountains  of  Pholoe,  near  the  sourc.s 
of  the  Peneus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Eiis  ;  a  sacred  coun- 
try, ^Hiich  had  formerly  been  exempted  from  the  calami- 
ties of  war.*^  The  camp  of  the  Barbarians  was  immediate- 
ly besieged :  the  waters  of  the  river"  were  diverted  into 
another  channel ;  and  while  they  laboured  under  the  into- 
lerable pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger,  a  strong  line  of  cir- 
cumvalladon  was  formed  to  prevent  their  escape.  After 
these  precautions,  Stilicho,  too  confident  of  victory,  re- 
tired to  enjoy  his  ^iumph,  in  the  theatrical  games,  and 
lascivious  dances,  of  the  Greeks ;  his  soldiers,  deserting 
their  standards,  spread  themselves  over  the  country  of 
their  allies,  which  they  stripped  of  all  that  had  been  sav- 
ed from  the  rapacious  hands  of  the  enemy.  Alaric  ap- 
pears to  have  seized  the  favourable  moment  to  execute 
one  of  those  hardy  enterprises,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a 
general  are  displayed  with  more  genuine  lustre,  than  in 
the  tumult  of  a  day  of  batde.  To  extricate  himself  from 
the  prison  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was  necessary  that  he  • 
should  pierce  the  intrenchments  which  surrounded  his 
camp :  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
march  of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  and 
that  he  should  transport  his  troops,  his  captives,  and  Jiis 
spoil,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  naiTow  inter- 

/" 

17  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms.  This 
security  enrichea  the  Eleans,  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life.  Riches  be^^at 
prjde ;  they  disdained  their  privilege,  and  they  suficred.  Polybius  advirc^ 
them  to  retire  once  more  within  thev  magic  circle.  Sec  a  learned  and 
judicious  discourse  on  the  Olympic  games,  which  Mr.  West  has  prefixed 
to  his  translation  of  Pindar. 

18  Clandian  (in  iv  Cons.  Hon.  480.)  alludes  to  the  fact,  without  nam« 
ing  the  river :  perhaps  the  Alpheus  (i  Cms  Stil.  1.  i.  185). 

.  .  .£t  Alpheus  Geticisaugustusacervis 

Tardior  ad  Siculos  etiamnmn  pergit  amores. 
Yet  I  should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed, 
vhich  runs  through  Elis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  below  Cylenne.   It  had  been 
joined  with  the  Alpheus,  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  (CeUarius,  toxn.  i.  p« 
760.    Chandler's  Travels,  p.  286). 
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CHAP,    val  between  Rhium  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least 
^^-yr^  ^^^  ^  ™'^®  ^^  breadth.* •     The  operations  of  Alaric  must 
have  been  secret,  prudent,  and  rapid ;  since  the  Roman 
general  was  confounded   by  the   intelligence   that   the 
Goths,  who  had  eluded  his  efforts,  were  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  important  province  of  Epirus.     This  unfor- 
tunate delay  allowed  Alaric  sufficient  time  to  conclude 
.  the  treaty,  which  he  secredy  negociated,  with  the  minis- 
ters of  Constantinople.     The  apprehension  of  a  civil  war 
compelled  Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the  haughty  mandate  of 
his  rivals,  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius  ;  and  he  res- 
pected, in  the  enemy  of  Rome,  the  honourable  character 
of  the  ally  and  ser\'ant  of  the  emperor  of  the  East. 
Alaric  is  A  Grecian  philosopher,"  who  visited  Constantinople 

inas*er-  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  death  of  Theodosius,  published  his  liberal 
general  of  opinions  Concerning  the  duties  of  kings,  and  the  state  of 
Iliyriciim,  '^^e  Roman  republic.  Synesius  observes,  and  deplores, 
A.D.398.  the  fatal  abuse,  which  the  imprudent  bounty  of  the  late 
emperor  had  introduced  into  the  military  service.  The 
citizens,  and  subjects,  had  purchased  an  exemption  from 
the  indispensable  duty  of  defending  their  country ;  which 
was  supported  by  the  arms  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The 
fugitives  of  Scythia  were  permitted  to  disgrace  the  illus- 
trious dignity  of  the  empire  ;  their  ferocious  youth,  who 
disdained  the  salutary  restraint  of  laws,  were  more  anxi- 
ous to  acquire  the  riches,  than  to  imitate  the  arts,  of  a 
people,  the  object  of  their  contempt  and  hatred ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Goths  was  the  stone  of  Tantalus,  perpetually 
suspended  over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted  state. 
The  measures,  which  S}aiesius  recommends,  are  the 
dictates  of  a  bold  and  generous  patriot.  He  e:(horts  the 
emperor  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  subjects,  by  the  ex-' 
example  of  manly  virtues ;  to  banish  luxuiy  from  the 

19  Strabo,  I.  vUi.  p.  517.  Plin.  Hist.  Nanir.  iv.  3.  Wheeler,  p.  308. 
Chandler,  p.  275.  They  measured,  from  ditferent  pohtts,  the  distance 
between  the  two  lands. 

30  S3me8iu8  passed  three  years  (A.  D.  397... 400.)  at  Constantinople, 
as  deputy  from  Cyrcne  to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  presented  him  with 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  pronounced  before  him  the  instructive  oration  de 
Regno  (p.  1.32.  edit.  Petav.  Paris  1612).  The  philosopher  was  made 
bishop  \i€  Ptolemais,  A.  D.  410,  and  died  about  430.  See  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  zii.  p.  499.  554. 683...685. 
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court,  and  from  the  camp ;  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  CHAP, 
the  Baibarian  mercenaries,  an  army  of  men  interested  in 
the  defence  of  their  laws  and  of  their  property ;  to  force, 
in  such  a  moment  of  public  danger,  the  mechanic  from 
his  shop,  and  the  philosopher  from  his  school ;  to  rouse 
the  indolent  citizen  from  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  to 
ann,  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  the  hands  of  the  la- 
borious  husbandman.  At  the  head  of  such  troops,  who 
might  deserve  the  name,  and  would  display  the  spirit,  of 
Ronoans,  he  animates  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  encounter 
a  race  of  Barbarians,  who  were  destitute  of  any  real 
courage ;  and  never  to  lay  down  his  arms,  till  he  had 
chaced  them  far  away  into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia ;  or 
had  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  ignominious  servitude, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  formerly  imposed  on  the  cap* 
tive  Helots.**  The  court  of  Arcadius  indulged  the  zeal, 
applauded  the  eloquence,  and  neglected  the  advice,  of 
S3mesius.  Perhaps  the  philosopher^  who  addresses  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  in  the  language  of  reason  and  virtue, 
which  he  mig^t  have  used  to  a  Spartan  king,  had  not 
condescended  to  form  a  practicable  scheme,  consistent 
with  die  temper,  and  circumstances,  of  a  degenerate  ag^. 
Perhaps  the  pride  of  the  ministers,  whose  business  was 
seldom  interrupted  by  reflection,  might  reject,  as  wild 
and  visionary,  every  proposal,  which  exceeded  the  mea- 
sure of  their  capacity,  and  deviated  from  the  forms  and 
precedents  of  office.  While  the  oration  of  Synesius,  and 
tfie  downfall  of  the  Barbarians,  were  the  topics  of  popular 
conversation,  an  edict  was  published  at  Constantinople, 
which  declared  the  promotion  of  Alaric  to  the  rank  of 
master-general  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum.  The  Roman 
provincials,  and  the  allies,  who  had  respected  the  faith 
of  treaties,  were  jusdy  indignant,  that  the  ruin  of  Greece 
and  Epirus  should  be  so  liberally  rewarded.  The  Gothic 
conqueror  was  received  as  a  lawful  magistrate,  in  the 
cities  which  he  had  so  lately  besieged.  The  fathers, 
whose  sons  he  had  massacred,  the  husbands,  whose 
wives  he  had  violated,  were  subject  to  his  authority :  and 

21  Synesius  de  Regno,  p.  21... 26. 
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^xx*  *^^  success  of  his  rebellion  encouraged  the  ambition  of 
s^^^^/-^^^  every  leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  use  to 
which  Alaric  applied  his  new  command,  distinguishes 
the  iirm  and  judicious  character  of  his  policy.  He  issued 
his  orders  to  the  four  magazines  and  manufactures  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  Margus,  Ratiaria,  Nais« 
sus,  and  Thessalonica,  to  provide  his  troops  with  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  shields,  helmets,  swords,  and  spears ; 
tlie  unhappy  provincials  were  compelled  to  forge  the  in- 
struments of  their  own  destruction ;  and  the  Barbarians 
removed  the  only  defect  which  had  sometinies  disap- 
pointed the  efforts  of  their  courage.**  The  birth  of  Ala- 
ric, the  glory  of  his  pas^  exploits,  and  the  confidence  in 
his  future  designs,  insensibly  united  the  body  of  the 
^  nation  under  his  victorious  standard ;  and,  with  the  una- 
nimous consent  of  the  Barbarian  chieftains,  the  master- 
general  of  Illyricum  was  elevated,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  on  a  shield,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  king  of 

and  king      ^^e  Visiffoths.*^     Armed  with  this  double  power,  seated 
ofrheVisi-  ,        °  ^    ,  .  ,        ,  ,     .     ,  ,  t  . 

goths.  on  the  verge  ol  the  two  empires,  he  alternately  sold  his 

deceitful  promises  to  tlie  courts  of  Arcadius,  and  Hono- 
rius  ;**  till  he  declared  and  executed  his  resolution  of  in- 
vading the  dominions  of  the  West.  The  provinces  of 
Europe  which  belonged  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  were 
already  exhausted ;  those  of  Asia  were  inaccessible ;  and 
the  strength  of  Constantinople  had  resisted  his  attack* 
But  he  was  tempted  by  the  fame,  the  beauty,  the  wealth 
of  Italy,  which  he  had  twice  visited;  and  he  secretly 

22 qui  focdera  rumpit 

Diatur  :  qui  servat,  egat :  vastator  Achivae 

Gentis,  er  Epirum  nuper  populanis  inultam 

Pracsidct  in)rico:  jam,  quos  obsedit,  anucos 

Ingreditur  uiuros;  illis  respotisa  datunis 

Quorum  conjugibis  potitur,  natosque  peremit. 
Claudian  in  Eutrjp.  I.  ii.  212.     Alaric  applauds  his  own  policy  (dc  BclU 
Getic.  533. ..543.)  in  the  use  which  he  had  made  of  Uiis  Illyrian  jurisdic- 
tion. 

23  Jomandes,  c.  29.  p.  651.  The  Gothic  historian  adds  with  unusual 
spirit,  Cum  suis  delibcrans  suasit  fuo  labore  quaerere  reg^a  quam  allenis  per 
otiuni  subjacere.  ' 

24  .  .  .  Discors  odiisque  anceps  civilibus  Orbis 
Non  sua  vis  tutata  diu,  dum  focdera  fallax 
Ludit,  et  alternx  perjuria  venditat  aulc 

Claudian  de  Bell.  Get.  $65. 
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«spired  to  plant  the  Gothic  standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome,     ^JR^* 
and  to  enrich  his  army  with  the  accumulated  spoils  of  ^^f^^^^ 
three  hundred  triumphs.** 

The  scarcity  of  facts,'*  and  the  uncertainty  of  dates,*'  He  invades 
oppose  our  attempts  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  a.'d. 
first  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric.  His  march,  400....403. 
perluips  from  Th^ssalonica,  through  the  warlike  and  hos- 
tile country  of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian 
Alps  ;  his  passage  of  those  mountains,  which  were  strong- 
ly guarded  by  troops  and  intrenchments;  the  siege  of 
Aquileia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Istria  and 
Venetia,  appear  to  have  employed  a  considerable  time.... 
Unless  his  operations  were  extremely  cautious  and  slow, 
the  length  of  the  interval  would  suggest  a  probable  suspi- 
cion, that  the  Gothic  king  retreated  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Danube ;  and  reinforced  his  army  with  fresh  swarms 
of  Barbarians,  before  he  again  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  Italy.  Since  the  public  and  important  events 
escape  the  diligence  of  the  historian,  he  may  amuse  him- 
self with  contemplating,  for  a  moment,  the  influence  of 
the  arms  of  Alaric  on  the  fortunes  of  two  obscure  indivi- 
duals, a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  and  an  husbandman  of 
Verona.  The  learned  Ruiinus,  who  was  summoned  by 
his  enemies  to  appear  before  a  Roman  synod,*^  wisely  , 
preferred  the  dangers  of  a  besieged  city ;  and  the  Barba- 
rians, who  furiously  shook  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  might 
save  him  from  the  cruel  sentence  of  another  heretic,  who, 

25  Alfubm  Italix  niptla  penetrabis  ad  Urbem. 

This  aothentic  picdiction  was  announced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by  Claudian 
(de  Bdl.  Gctico,  547.)  seven  years  before  the  event.  But  as  it  was  not 
acoompUahed  within  the  term  which  has  been  rashly  fixed,  the  interpreters 
cicapM.  through  an  ambiguous  meaning. 

26  Our  best  materials  are  970  verses  of  Claudian,  in  the  poem  on  the 
Gctk  war,  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  consulship 
of  Honorius.  2^nmus  is  to^ly  silent ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  such  scraps, 
or  nitlier  crumbs,  as  we  can  pick  from  Orosius  and  the  Chronicles. 

27  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  Jomandes,  who  confounds  the' 
Itsfian  w^ars  of  Alaric  (c.  29),  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  Sttlicho  and  Au- 
relian  (A  D.  400.)  is  nrm  and  respectable.  It  is  certain  from  Claudian 
(TiUemont,  Hist,  des  £nip.  tom.  v.  p.  804),  that  the  batde  of  Polleutia 
was  fought  A.  D.  403 ;  but  we  cannot  easily  fill  the  interval. 

28  Tantum  Romanae  uriiis  Judicium  fugis,  ut  magis  obsidionem  bar- 
baxicam,  qoam  pacaut  urbis  judicium  velis  sustinere.  Jerom.  torn.  ii.  p. 
239.  Rttfinus  understood  his  own  danger :  the  ptaceful  city  was  inflamed 
by  the  bekUm  Marcella,  and  the  rest  of  Jerom's  faction. 
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CKAF,  at  the  request  of  the  same  bishops,  was  severely  whipped^ 
^^^J^  and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  on  a  desert  island.** 
The  old  man^^^  who  had  passed  his  simple  and  innocent 
life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  was  a  stranger  to 
the  quarrels  both  of  kings  and  bishops ;  his  pleasures,  his 
desires,  his  knowledge,  were  confined  within  the  little 
circle  of  his  paternal  farm ;  and  a  staiF  supported  his  aged 
steps,  on  the  same  ground  where  he  had  sported  in  his 
infancy.  Yet  even  this  humble  and  rustic  felicity  (which 
Claudian  describes  with  so  much  truth  and  feeling)  was 
still  exposed  to  the  undistinguishing  rage  of  wan  His 
trees,  his  old  contemporary  trees,^*  must  blaze  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  whole  country ;  a  detachment  of  Gothic 
cavalry  might  sweep  away  his  cottage  and  his  family;  and 
the  power  of  Alaric  could  destroy  this  happiness,  which 
he  was  not  able  either  to  taste,  or  to  bestow.  "  Fame,'* 
says  the  poet,  **  encircling  with  terror  or  gloomy  wings, 
^^  proclaimed  the  march  of  the  Barbarian  army,  and  filled 
**  Italy  with  consternation :"  the  apprehensions  of  each  in- 
dividual  were  increased  in  just  proportion  to  the  measure 
of  his  fortune :  and  the  most  timid,  who  had  already  em- 
barked their  valuable  effects,  meditated  their  escape  to 
the  island  of  Sicily,  or  the  African  coast.  The  public 
distress  was  aggravated  by  the  fears  and  reproaches  of 
superstition.**  Every  hour  produced  some  horrid  tale 
of  strange  and  portentous  accidents:  the  Pagans  deplored 
the  neglect  of  omens,  and  the  interruj^tion  of  sacrifices  ; 

39  Jovlnian,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  of  celil>acy,  who  was  petsecuted 
and  msulted  by  the  furious  Jerom  (Jortin*s  remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  104^  Sec). 
See  the  original  edict  of  banishment  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  v. 
leg.  43. 

30  This  epigram  (de  Sene  Veronensi  qui  suburbinm  nusquam  egressua 
est),  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Claudian. 
Cowley's  imitation  (Hurds  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  has  some  natural  and 
happy  strokes :  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  original  portrait,  which  is  evi- 
dently drawn  from  the  life. 

31  Ingentem  meminit  parvo  qui  germine  quercum 

iEquxvumque  videt  cousenuisse  nemus. 

A  neighbouring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 
In  this  passagt,  Cowley  is  perhaps  superior  to  hb  original ;  and  the  English 
poet,  who  was  a  good  botanist,  has  concealed  the  9aktt  under  a  more  gene- 
ral expression. 

32  Claudian  de  Bell.  Get.  192.. ..266.  He  may  seem  prolix:  but  fear 
and  superstition  occupied  as  largt  a  space  in  the  m'mds  of  the  Italians. 
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but  the  Christiims  still  derived  some  comfort  from  the     CHAP. 

XXX 
powerful  intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.^^ 


The  emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished,  above  his  Hondnus 
su^ecta,  by  the  .pre-eminence  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  rank*  S^f  ^""** 
The  pride  and  luxury  in  which  he  was  educated,  had  got  A.  D .'403. 
aQowed  him  to  suspect,  that  there  existed  on  the  earth 
any  power  presumptuous  enough  to  invade  the  repose  of 
the  successor  of  Augustus.  The  arts  of  flattery  concealed 
the  impendipg  danger,  till  Alaric  approached  the  palace 
of  Milan.  But  when  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened  the 
young  emperor,  instead  of  flyiz^  to  arms  with  the  spirit, 
or  even  the  rashness,  of  his  age,  he  eagerly  listened  to 
tibose  timid  counsellors,  who  proposed  to  convey  his  sacred 
person,  and  his  faithful  attendants,  to  some  secure  and 
distant  station  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  Stilicho  alone'^ 
had  courage  and  authority  to  resist  this  disgraceful  mea- 
sure, which  would  have  abandoned  Rome  and  Italy  to 
the  Barbarians ;  but  as  the  troops  of  the  palace  had  been 
b^y  detached  to  the  Rhstian  frontier,  and  as  the  resource 
of  new  levies  was  slow  and  precarious,  the  general  of  the 
West  could  only  promise,  that,  if  the  court  of  Milan* 
would  msuntain  their  ground  during  his  absence,  he  would 
soon  return  with  an  army  equal  to  the  encounter  of  the 
Gothic  king.  Without  losing  a  moment  (while  each 
moment  was  so  important  to  the  public  safety),  Stilicho 
hastily  embarked  on  the  Larian  lake,  ascended  the  moun* 
tains  of  ice  and  snow,  amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine 
winter,  and  suddenly  repressed,  by  his  unexpected  pre- 
sence^  the  enemy,  %vho  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
Rhieua.^'  The  Barbarians,  perhaps  some  tribes  of  the 
Alemanni,  respected  the  firmness  of  a  chief^  who  still 
assumed  the  language  of  command;  and  the  choice 
'vdiich  he  condescended  to  make,  of  a  select  number  of 

33  From  the  passages  of  Paulinus,  which  Baronius  has  produced  (  Aonal . 
Ecdea.  A.  D.  403,  No.  51),  it  is  manifest,  that  tlie  general  alarm  had  per« 
iraded  all  Italy,  as  far  as  NoJa  in  Campania,  where  that  famous  penitent 
had  fixed  his  abode.  . 

34  Solns  erat  Stilicho,  8cc.  is  the  exclusive  commendation  which  Clatr- 
£a&  bestows  (de  Bell.  Get.  26t.)  without  condescendine  to  except  the  em- 
peror.  How  insignificant  must  Honorius  have  appeared  in  his  own  court! 

35  The  face  of  the  country,  and  the  hardiness  of  Stilicho,  art  finely 
Aesoibed  (de  Bell.  Get.  340...363). 
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CHAP,     their  bravestyouth,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  his  ct^ 
teem  and  favour.  The  i^bhorts,  who  were  delivered  from 


the  neighbouring  foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  Imperial 
standard ;  and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most 
remote  troops  of  the  West,  to  advance,  by  rapid  marches^ 
to  the  defence  of  Honorius  and  of  Italy.  The  fortresses 
of  the  Rhine  were  abandoned ;  and  the  safety  of  Gaul 
was  protected  only  by  the  faith  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
ancient  terror  of  the  Roman  name*  Even  the  legion, 
which  had  been  stationed  to  guard  the  wall  of  Britain 
against  the  Caledonians  of  the  North,  was  hastily  re- 
called;'^ and  a  numerous  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Alani  was  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  em« 
peror,  who  anxiously  expected  the  return  of  his  generaL 
The  prudence  and  vigour  of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous 
on  this  occasion,  wluch  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
weakness  of  the  falling  empire.  The  legions  of  Rome, 
which  had  long  since  languished  in  the  gradual  decay  of 
discipline  and  courage,  were  extirminated  by  the  CK>thic 
and  civil  wars;  and  it  was  found  impossible,  without 
exhausting  and  exposing  the  provinces,  to  assemble  an 
army  for  die  defence  of  Italy. 
He  ifl  pur-  When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in 

be^tr^by  ^^  Unguarded  palace  of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calcu* 
tke  Goths.  lated  the  term  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  obstacles  that  might  retard  their  march.  He 
principally  depended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the  Adige, 
the  Mincius,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Addua ;  which,  in  the 
winter  or  spring,  by  the  fall  of  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  are  commonly  swelled  into  broad  and  impe- 
tuous torrents.^^    But  the  season  happened  to  be  remark- 

36  Venit  et  extremis  leg^o  prztenta  Britannis 
Quae  Scoto  dax  fiena  trod. 

De  Bell.  Get.  416. 
Yet  the  most  rapid  inarch  from  Edinbargh,  or  Newcastle,  to  Milan,  must 
have  reauired  a  longer  space  of  time  than  Claudian  seems  willing  to  allow 
for  theauration  of  the  Gothic  war. 

37  Every  trareller  must  recollect  the  face  of  Lombardy  (see  Fontenelle, 
totn.  ▼.  p.  279.)  which  is  often  tormented  by  the  capricious  and  inegular 
abundance  of  waters.  The  Austrians,  before  Genoa,  were  encamped  in 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Polcevera.  «  Ne  sarebbe"  (says  Muratori)  «« mai  pas- 
"  8at6  per  mante  a  qu^  buont  Alemanni,  che  quel  picciolo  torrente  potease. 
<<  per  cod  dire  in  on  instante  cangiarsi  in  un  terribil  gigaate.^  (Aaoal. 
dltalia,  torn.  xvi.  p.  443,  Milan,  1753,  8to.  edit). 
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aUy  dry ;  and  the  Goths  coold  traverse,  without  impedi-  CHAP, 
ment,  the  wide  and  stony  beds,  whose  centre  was  famtly 
marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow  stream.  The  bridge 
and  passage  of  the  Addua  were  secured  by  a  strong  de« 
tachment  of  the  Gothic  army ;  and  as  Alaric  approached 
the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs,  of  Milan,  h^  enjoyed  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  emperqr  of  the  Romans 
fly  before  him.  Honorius,  accompanied  by  a  feeble  train 
of  statesmen  and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards  the 
Alps,  with  a  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the  city  of 
Aries,  which  had  often  beeh  the  royal  residence  of  his 
predecessors.  But  Honorius^^  had  scarcely  passed  the 
Po,  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic 
cavalry  ;*•  since  the  urgency  of  the  danger  compelled 
him  to  seek  a  temporary  shelter  within  the  fortification 
of  Asta,  a  town  of  Liguria  or  Piedmont,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tananis*^^  The  siege  of  an  obscure  place, 
which  contained  so  rich  a  prize,  and  seemed  incapable  of 
a  long  resistance,  was  instandy  formed,  and  indefatigably 
pressed,  by  the  king  of  the  Goths ;  and  the  bold  declara-  * 
tioo,  which  the  emperor  might  afterwards  make,  that  his 
breast  had  never  been  susceptible  of  fear,  did  not  proba- 
bly obtain  much  credit,  even  in  his  own  court.^'  In  the 
last,  and  almost  hopeless  extremity,  after  the  Barbarians 
had  already  proposed  the  indignity  of  a  capitulation,  the 
Imperial  captive  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  fame,  the 
approach,  and  at  length  the  presence  of  the  hero,  whom 
he  had  so  long  expected.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and 
intrepid  vanguard,  Stilicho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Ad- 
dua, to  gain  the  time  which  he  must  have  lost  in  the 
attack  of  the  bridge ;  the  passage  of  the  Po  was  an  enter- 

38  Claudian  does  not  cleariy  answer  our  question.  Where  was  Hono- 
rius hinnself  ?  Yet  the  flight  is  marked  by  the  pursuit :  and  my  idea  of  the 
Gothic  war  is  justified  by  the  Italian  critics,  Sigonius  (torn.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  369. 
de  Imp.  Occident.  I.  x.)  and  Muratori  ( Annali d'ltalia,  torn.  hr.  p.  45). 

39  One  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  Itineraries  (p.  98.  288.  294. 
with  Wesaeling's  notes).     Asta  lay  some  mil^  on  the  right  hand. 

40  Asta,  or  Asti^  a  Roman  colony,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant 
country,  which*  iii  the  sixteenth  century,  devolved  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy 
(Leandro  Albert!  Descrizzione  d'ltalia,  p.  382). 

41  Kec  me  tixnor  impuUt  uUus.  He  might  hold  this  proud  language 
the  next  year  at  Rome,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  danger  (vi 
Cods.  Hon.  449). 
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<^AP.     prise  of  much  leas  hazard  and  dificulty ;  and  the  success- 
fill  action,  in  whidi  he  cut  his  way  through  the  Gothic 


camp  under  the  walls  of  Asta,  revived  the  hopes, 
vindicated  the  honour,  of  Rome*  Instead  of  grasping 
the  fruit  of  his  victory,  the  Barbarian  was  graduaDy  inf» 
vested,  on  every  side,  by  the  troops  of  the  West,  who 
successively  issued  through  aU  the  passes  of  the  Alps  ; 
his  quarters  were  straightened ;  his  convoys  were  inter* 
cepted  i  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Romans  prepared  to 
form  a  chain  of  fortifications,  and  to  besiege  the  lines  of 
the  besiegers.  A  military  council  was  assembled  of  the 
long-haired  chiefs  of  the  Gothic  nation ;  of  aged  warri- 
ors, whose  bodies  were  wrapped  in  iFurs,  and  whose  st&cm. 
countenances  were  marked  with  honourable  wounds* 
They  weighed  the  glory  of  persisting  in  their  attempt 
against  the  advantage  of  securing  their  plunder ;  and  diey 
recommended  the  prudent  measure  of  a  seasonable  re* 
treat.  In  this  important  dtsbate,  Alaric  displayed  the 
spirit  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome ;  and  after  he  had  re« 
minded  his  countrymen  of  their  atchievements  and  of 
their  designs,  he  concluded  his  animating  speech,  by  the 
solemn  and  positive  assurance,  that  he  was  resolved  tx> 
find  in  Italy,  either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave/*  ' 

PoUentb  '^^^  '^°^^  discipline  of  the  Barbarians  always  exposed 

A.  D.  403.  them  to  the  danger  of  a  surprise ;  but,  instead  of  chusing 
^  •  the  dissolute  hours  of  riot  and  intemperance,  StiUcho 
resolved  to  attack  the  Christian  Goths,  whilst  they  were 
devoutly  employed  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter.** 
The  execution  of  the  stratagem,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by 
the  clergy,  of  the  sacrilege,  was  entrusted  to  Saul,  a  Bar* 
barian  and  a  Pagan,  who  had  served,  however,  with  dis- 
tinguished reputation   among  the   veteran  generals  of 

42  Hanc  ego  vel  vlctcr  regno,  vel  iiiortc  tenebo 

Victus,  Uair.um     .     .     . 
The  speeches  (de  BcH.  Gct.479...549.)  of  the  Gothic  NeBtor,and  Achates, 
are  strong,  charocteriscic,  atlapted  to  the  circumstances ;  and  possibly  not 
le$s  genuine  than  those  of  L:vy. 

43  Orosius(K  vii.  c.  57.)  is  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  RoinanSy 
who  attacked,  on  Easter  Sunday,  such  pious  Christians.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  public  prayers  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Edessa* 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Arian  robber.  See  Tilletnont  (Hist,  dcs  Erop. 
tom.  V.  p.  529.)  who  quotes  an  homily,  which  has  been  erroneously  M* 
cribed  to  St.  Chiysostom. 
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TheodoshtB.  The  camp  of  the  Goths,  which  Alaric  had  CHAP, 
pitdied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PoQentia,^  was  tbrowm  , 
into  confusion  by  the  sudden  and  impetuous  charge  of 
die  Imperial  cavalry ;  but,  in  a  few  moments,  die  un- 
daunted genius  of  their  leader  gave  ihem  an  order,  and  a 
field,  of  battle ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
their  astoni^ment,  the  pious  confidence,  that  the  God  of 
the  Christians  would  assert  their  cause,  added  new 
strength  to  their  native  valour.  In  this  engagement, 
which  was  long  maintained  with  equal  courage  and  suc- 
cess, the  chief  of  the  Alani,  whose  diminutiye  and  savage 
fbni^  concealed  a  magnanimous  soul,  approved  his  sus- 
pected loyalty,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  fought,  and 
fell,  in  the  service  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  fame  of  this 
gallant  Barbarian  has  been  imperfectly  preserved  in  the 
verses  of  Claudian,  since  the  poet,  who  celebrates  his 
virtue,  hsM  omitted  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  death 
was  followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squadrons 
which  he  commanded ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of 
cavahy  might  have  decided  the  victory  of  Alaric,  if  Sti- 
licho  had  not  immediately  led  the  Roman  and  Barbarian 
in&ntry  to  the  attack.  The  skill  of  the  general^  and  the 
.Sravery  of  the  soldiers,  surmounted  every  obstacle.  In 
the  evening  of  the  bloody  day,  the  Goths  retreated  from 
the  field  of  battle ;  the  intrenchments  of  their  camp  were 
forced,  and  the  scene  of  rapine  and  slaughtel^  made  some 
atonement  for  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on 
the  subjects  of  the  empire.'*^  The  magnificent  spoils  of 
Corinth  and  Argos  enriched  the  veterans  of  the  West ; 
Ae  captive  wife  of  Alaric,  who  had  impatiently  claimed 
his  promise  of  Roman  jewels  and  Patrician  handmaids,^^ 

44  The  vestiges  of  Pollentia  are  twenty -five  miles  to  the  south-eant  of 
Turin.     Urbt,  m  the  same  neighbourhood,  was  a  royal  chace  of  the  kings 
of  Liombardj,  and  a  small  river,  which  excused  the  prediction, «  penetrabtf  " 
ad  orbem.'*    (Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  83. ..85). 

45  Orosius  wishes,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the 
llonnanft.  <«  Pugnantesvicimus,victores  victi  sumus."  Prosper  (in  Chron.) 
irakes  it  an  equjtl  and  bloody  battle ;  but  the  Gothic  writers,  CassicdoriiOi 
(m  Cbnm.)  and  Jomandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  29.)  claim  a  decislvt  victory. 

-46  Dement  Ausonidum  gemmata  monilia  matrum^ 
Romaimsque  ali&  famulas  cervice  petebat. 

Dc  Bell.  Get.  667, 
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CHAP,    was  reduced  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  insultkig  foe ; 
and  many  thousand  prisoners,  released  from  the  Gothic 


chains,  dispersed  through  the  provinces  of  Italy  the 
prabes  of  their  heroic  deliverer.  The  triumph  of  Stili- 
cho^^  was  compared  by  the  poet,  and  perhaps  by  the  pub* 
lie,  to  that  of  Marius ;  who,  in  the  same  part  of  Italy, 
had  encountered  and  destroyed  another  army  of  northern 
Barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and  the  empty  helmets, 
of  the  Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths,  would  easily  be  con- 
founded by  sticceeding  generations ;  and  posterity  might 
erect  a  common  trophy  to  the  memory  of  ihe  two  most 
illustrious  generals  who  had  vanquished,  on  die  same 
memorable  ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of 
Rome.« 
Boldness  The  eloquence  of  Claudian^^  has  celebrated,  with 

•f  AJari^'  lavish  applause,  the  victory  of  PoQentia,  one  if  the  most 
glorious  days  in  the  life  of  his  patron ;  but  his  reluctant 
and  partial  muse  bestows  more  genuine  praise  on  the 
character  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  name  is  indeed  brand- 
ed with  the  reproachful  epithets  of  pirate  and  robber,  to 
which  the  conquerors  of  every  age  are  so  justly  entitled  ^ 
but  tlie  poet  of  Stilicho  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
Alaric  possessed  the  invincible  temper  of  mind,  which 
rises  superior  to  every  misfortune,  and  derives  new  re- 
sources from  adversity.  After  the  total  defeat  of  his  in- 
fantry, he  escaped,  or  rather  withdrew,  from  the  field  of 
batde,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry  entire  and  un- 
broken. Without  wasting  a  moment  to  lament  the  irre- 
psM^able  loss  of  so  many  brave  companions,  he  left  his 
victorious  enemy  to  bind  in  chains  the  captive,  images  of 

47  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Get.  580... 647.)  and  Prudentius  (in  Symmach^ 
1.  n.  G94...719.)  celebrate,  without  ambi^^iity,  the  Roman  victory  of  Pol- 
lentia.  They  arc  poetical  and  party-writers ;  yet  some  crcdt  is  due  to 
the  most  suspicious  witnesses,  \v  ho  are  checked  by  the  recent  notoriety  of 
facts. 

48  Claudian's  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant  j  bnt  the  identity  of  the 
Cimbric  and  Gotiiic  fields,  must  be  undersi^ood  (like  Virgil's  Philippic 
Georgic  i.  490.)  according  to  the  loose  geography  of  a  poet.  Verceflx 
and  Pollentia  are  sixty  miles  from  each  other ;  and  the  latitude  is  still 
greater,  if  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  in  tlie  wide  and  barren  plain  of  Ve- 
rona (Mafici,  Verona  Illiistrata,  P.  i.  p.  54.. .63). 

49  Claudian  and  Prudentius  must  be  strictly  examinedj  to  reduce  the 
figures,  and  extort  the  historic  sense  of  those  poet5. 
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a  Gothic  king;*®  and  boldly  resolved  to  break  through  ^S^' 
ijut  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennine,  to  spread  descda- 
tkm  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany^  and  to  conquer  or 
die  before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  capital  wad  saved  by 
the  active  and  incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho :  but  he  res- 
pected the  despair  of  his  enemy ;  and,  instead  of  com* 
mitting  the  fate  of  the  republic  to  the  chance  of  another 
battle,  he  proposed  to  purchase  the  absence  of  die  Barba- 
rians. The  spirit  of  Alaric  would  have  rejected  such 
terms,  the  permission  of  a  retreat,  and  the  offer  of  a  pen- 
sion, with  contempt  and  indignation ;  but  he  exercised  a 
limited  and  precarious  authority  over  the  independent 
chieftains,  who  had  raised  him,  for  their  service,  abov« 
the  rank  of  his  equals ;  they  were  still  less  disposed  to 
follow  an  unsuccessful  general,  and  many  of  them  wer« 
tempted  to  consult  their  interest  by  a  private  negociation 
with  the  minister  of  Honctius.  The  king  submitted  to 
the  voice  of  his  people,  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  empire 
of  the  West,  and  repassed  the  Po,  with  the  remains  of 
the  flourishing  army  which  he  had  led  into  Italy.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  die  Roman  forces  still  continued  to  at- 
tend his  motions ;  and  Stilicho,  who  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  was 
punctually  apprised  of  the  designs  that  were  formed  in 
the  camp  and  council  of  Alaric.  The  king  of  the  Goths, 
ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat  by  some  splendid  at- 
cbievement,  had  resolved  to  occupy  the  important  citf 
of  Verona,  which  commands  the  principal  passage  of  the 
Rluetian  Alps  ;  and,  directing  his  march  through  the  tet^ 
ritories  of  those  German  tribes,  whose  alliance  would  re- 
store his  exhausted  strength,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  the  wealthy  and  unsuspecting  provinces  of  Gaul. 
Ignorant  of  the  treason,  which  had  already  betrayed  hi9 
bold  and  judicious  enterprise,  he  advanced  towards  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  already  possessed  by  the  Impe« 
rial  troops ;  where  he  was  exposed,  almost  at  the  same 

50  £t  gravant  en  airain  ses  fr61es  avantagea 
*  De  mes  etats  conquis  enchainer  les  images. 
The  practice  of  exposing  in  triumph  the  images  of  kings  and.  provincei^ 
was  familiar  to  the  Romans,    This  bust  of  Mithridates  himself  was  twelve 
feetfajgb,  of  massy  gold  (Freinshem.    Supplement  Livian.  ciii.  47), 
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^A^.    iHBtttiV^  ^  general  attack  in  the  frcmt,  on  his  flanks^  and 
in  the  rear.     In  this  bloody  action,  at  a  small  distance 


from  ike  walls  of  Verona,  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was  not 
less  heavy  than  that  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  de- 
feat of  PoUentia;  and  their  valiant  king,  who  esc^>ed  by 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse^  must  either  have  been  slain  or 
Hiade  prisoner,  if  the  hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani  had  not 
disiqypoinled  the  measures  of  the  Roman  generaL  Alaric 
secured  the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks ; 
and  prepared  himself,  with  undaunted  resolution,^  to  main^ 
tain  a  siege  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
who  invested  him  on  all  sides.  But  he  could  not  oppose 
the  destructive  {tfogress  of  hunger  and  disease ;  nor  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  check  the  continual  desertion.of  his 
impatient  and  capricious  Barbarians.  In  this  extremity 
he  still  found  resources  in  his  own  courage,  or  in  the  mo- 
deration of  his  adversary ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Gothic 
king  was  considered  as  the  deliverance  of  Italy.*'  Yet 
the  people,  and  even  the  clergy,  incs^>able  of  forming  any 
rationd  judgment  of  the  business  of  peace  and  war,  pre- 
sumed to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho,  who  so  often 
vanquished,  so  often  surrounded,  and  so  often  dismissed 
the  im^bu:able  enemy  of  the  republic.  The  first  moment 
of  the  public  safety  is  devoted  to  gratitude  and  joy ;  but 
the  second  is  dilij^ntly  occupied  by  envy  and  calumny.*' 
The  tri-  1"^^  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  astonished  by  the  ap- 

umphof  proach  of  Alaric;  and  the  diligence  with  which  they 
atlfton^  laboured  to  restore  the  walls  of  the  capital,  confessed 
A«  D.404.  iheir  own  fears,  and  the  decline  of  the  empire.  After 
the  retreat  .of  the  Barbarians,  Honorius  was  directed  to 
accept  the  dutiful  invitation  of  the  senate,  and  to  cele« 
borate,  in  the  Imperial  city,  the  auspicious  ^ra  of  the  Go- 
thic victory,  and  of  his  sixth  consulship.*^  The  suburbs 
and  the  streets,  from  the  Milvian  bridge  to  the  Palatine 

51  The  Getic  war  and  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  obscurely  con- 
nsct  the  events  of  Alaric'»  retreat  and  losses. 

52  Taceo  de  Alarico  .  .  .  saepe  victo,  tarpe  concluso,  semperque  dimis* 
io.    Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  37.  p  567.    Claudian  (vi  Cons.  Hon.  320.)  drops 

•    the  curtain  with  a  fine  imajge. 

53  The  remainder  of  Claudian*8  poem  on  the  sixth  consulsh^  of  Ho- 
norha,  describes  the  Journey,  the  triumph,  and  the  games  33U...6(30). 
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mount,  were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  in  the  *^HA?' 
space  of  an  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been  honour- 
ed with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  While  their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where  Stilicho  was.  de-  . 
servedly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pupil,  they  ap- 
plauded the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  which  was  not  stained, 
like  that  of  Constantine,  or  of  Theodosius,  with  civil 
Mood,  The  procession  passed  under  a  lofty  arch,  vhich 
had  been  purposely  erected  :  but  in  less  than  seven  years,  " 
the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome  might  read,  if  they  were 
able  to  read,  the  superb  inscription  of  that  monument, 
which  attested  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  their 
nation.**  The  emperor  resided  several  months  in  the 
capital,  and  every  part  of  his  behaviour  was  regulated 
with  care  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  clergy,  the, 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  was  edifi- 
ed by  his  frequent  visits,  and  liberal  gifts,  to  the  shrines 
of  the  aposdes.  The  senate,  who  in  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession, had  been  excused  from  the  humiliating  ceremo- 
ny  of  preceding  on  foot  the  Imperial  chariot,  was  treated 
with  the  decent  reverence  which  Stilicho  always  affected 
for  that  assembly*  The  people  was  repeatedly  gratified 
I^  the  attention  and  courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public 
games,  which  were  celebrated  on  that  occasion  with  a 
magnificence  not  unworthy  of  the  spectator.  As  soon  as 
the  appointed  number  of  chariot^races  ^was  concluded, 
the  decoration  of  the  circus  was  suddenly  changed ;  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts  afibrded  a  various  and  splendid 
entertainment  I  and  the  chace  was  succeeded  by  a  militai» 
ry  dance,  which  seems,  in  the  lively  description  of  Claui- 
dian,  to  present  the  image  of  a  modem  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of  The  gla* 
gladiators"  polluted,  for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  aMiSed. 
of  Rome.    The  first  Christian  emperor  may  claim  the 
honour  of  the  first  edict,  which  condemned  the  art  and 

54  Sec  the  hucription  in  Moscow's  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
TiS.  12.  The  words  ^.re  posiitive  and  indiscreet,  Getarum  nationem  in  omne 
aevmn  domitam,  &c. 

55  On  the  cnrions,  though  horrid,  subject  of  the  glad!ators,  consult  the 
two  books  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Ltpsius,  who  as  an  antiquarian,  is  inclined 
to  excuse  the  practice  oi  antiquity  (tom«  iii.  p.  463.  ..545). 

vol.,  IV,  H 
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CH>\p.  amusement  of  shedding  human  blood  ;'*  but  this  bene- 
y^^,.^-^  volent  law  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  without 
reforming  aii  inveterate  abuse,  which  degraded  a  civilis- 
ed nation  below  the  condition  of  savage  cannibals.  Se- 
veral hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand,  victims  were 
annually  slaughtered  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  ; 
and  the  month  of  December,  more  particularly  devoted 
to  the  combats  of  gladiators,  still  exhibited,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Roman  people,  a  grateful  spectacle  of  blood 
and  cruelty.  Amidst  the  general  joy  of  the  victory  of 
PoUentia,  a  Christian  poet  exhorted  the  emperor  to  ex- 
tirpate, by  his  authority,  the  horrid  custom  which  had  so 
long  resisted  the  voice  of  humanity  and  religion.*^  The 
pathetic  representations  of  Pnidentius  were  less  effectual 
than  the  generous  boldness  of  Tclemachus,  an  Asiatic 
monk,  whose  death  was  more  useful  to  mankind  than  his 
life.**  The  Romans  were  provoked  by  the  interruption 
of  their  pleasures  ;  and  the  rash  monk,  who  had  descend- 
ed into  the  arena,  to  separate  the  gladiators,  was  over- 
whelmed under  a  shower  of  stones.  But  the  madness 
of  the  people  soon  subsided ;  they  respected  the  memo- 
ry of  Telemachus,  who  had  deserved  the  honours  of 
martr}'dom ;  and  they  submitted,  without  a  murmur,  to 
the  laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolished  for  ever  the 
human  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  citizens,  who 
adhered  to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors,  might  per- 
haps insinuate,  that  the  last  remains  of  a  martial  spirit 
were  preserved  in  this  school  of  fortitude,  which  accus- 
tomed the  Romans  to  the  sight  of  blood,  and  to  the  con- 
tempt of  death:  a  vain  and  cruel  prejudice,  so  nobly- 
confuted  by  the  valour  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  mo- 
dem Europe  !** 

56  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xv.  tit.  xii.  leg.  1.  The  connnentuy  of  Gode- 
hoj  afFords  large  materials  (torn.  v.  p.  396.)  for  the  history  of  gladiators. 

57  See  the  peroration  of  Prudcntiiis  (in  Symmach.  I.  ii.  1121.. .1131.) 
who  had  doubtless  read  the  eloquent  invective  of  Lactantius  (Divin.  Ittsti* 
tut.  1.  vi.  c.  20).  The  Chnstian  apologists  liave  not  spared  these  bloodj 
games,  which  were  introduced  in  the  religious  festivals  of  Paganism. 

58  Theoderet,  1.  v.  c.  26.  I  wish  to  believe  the  story  of  St.  Telema- 
chus. Yet  no  church  has  been  dedicated,  no  altar  has  been  erected,  to  the 
•nly  monk  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

59  Cnidelc  gUdiatonun  spectaculum  ct  inhumanum  mmnuliU  videri 
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The  recent  danger,  to  which  the  person  of  the  em-  chap. 
peror  had  been  exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of  Mi-  y^-^^-i^^ 
Ian,  urged  him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  for-  Honorius 
tress  of  Italy,  where  he  might  securely  remain,  while  ^-'fj  ***• 
the  open  country  was  covered  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians,  at  Raven- 
On  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  about  ten  or  tv^elve  miles  ^^^  ^^^ 
from  the  most  southern  of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Po, 
the  Thessalians  had  founded  the. ancient  colony  of  Ra- 
VENNA,**  which  they  afterwards  resigned  to  the  natives 
of  Umbria*  Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  place,  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  old  town,  a  capacious  harbour,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.  This  naval 
establishment,  which  included  the  arsenals  and  maga- 
zines, the  barracks  of  the  troops,  and  the  houses  of  the 
artificers,  derived  its  origin  .and  name  from  the  perma- 
nent station  of  th^  Roman  fleet ;  the  intermediate  space 
was  soon  filled  with  buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  the 
three  extensive  and  populous  quarters  of  Ravenna  gra- 
dually contributed  to  forii  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Italy.  The  principal  canal  of  Augustus  poured 
a  copious  stream  of  the  waters  of  the  Po  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  the 
same  waters  were  introduced  into  the  profound  ditches 
that  encompassed  the  walls ;  they  were  distributed  by  a 
thousand  subordinate  canals,  into  every  part  of  the  city, 
which  they  divided  into  a  variety  of  small  islands ; 
the  communication  was  maintained  only  by  the  use  of 
boats  and  bridges ;  and  the  houses  of  Ravenna,  whose 
appearance  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Venice,  were 
raised  on  the  foundation  of  wooden  piles.  The  adjacent 
country,  to  the  distance  of  many  miles,  was  a  deep  and 

wlet;  €t  haud  ado  an  ita  sit,  w  nmic  fit.  Cicero  Tusculan.  ii.  17.  He 
^ihitly  ceiwires  the  dAtue,  and  warmly  defends  the  tm^  of  these  spons; 
•calis  nulla  pocerat  esse  fortior  contra  dolorem  ct  mortem  disciplma.  Se- 
neca {epax..  Tii.)  shews  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

60  This  account  of  Ravenna  is  drawn  from  Strabo  (1-  v.  p.  327.) 
Mny  (ill.  20.)  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (sub  voce  P«/8*n«,  p.  651.  edit. 
Berfcel.)  Claadian  (iit  <t  Cons.  Honor.  494,  SccJ  Sidonius  ApoUinur.?  (I.  i. 
cpist.  v.B.)  Jomandes  (d«  Reb.  Get.  c.  29.)  Procopius  (de  Bell  Gothic. 
1.  i.  c.  1.  p.  309.  edit.  Louvre)  and  Cluverius  (Ital.  Autiq  torn.  i.  p.  301 
.JOT).  Vet  I  still  want  a  local  aatiqnariany  and  a  good  topograplucal 
map. 
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CHAP,  impassable  morass ;  and  the  artificial  causeway,  which 
^^^^^^^^  connected  Ravenna  with  the  continent,  might  be  easily 
guarded,  or  destroyed,  on  the  approach  of  an  hostile  ar- 
my. These  morasses  were  interspersed,  however,  wiA 
vineyards ;  and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by  four  or 
five  crops,  the  toMm  enjoyed  a  more  plentifid  supply  of 
wine  than  of  fresh  water.**  The  air,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  sickly,  and  almost  pestilential,  exhalations  of  low 
and  marshy  grounds,  was  distinguished,  like  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Alexandria,  as  uncommonly  pure  and  salu- 
brious ;  and  this  singular  advantage  was  ascribed  to  the 
regular  tides'  of  die  Hadriatic,  wliich  swept  the  catials, 
interrupted  the  unwholesome  stagnation  of  the  waters, 
and  floated,  every  day,  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  couxi* 
try  into  the  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  retreat  of 
the  sea  has  left  the  modem  city  ^  the  distance  of  four 
miles  from  the  Hadriatic ;  and  as  eariy  as  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  «ra,  the  port  of  Augustus 
was  converted  into  pleasant  orchards ;  and  a  kmely  grove 
of  pines  co\'ered  the  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet 
once  rode  at  anchor.**  Even  this  alteration  contributed 
to  eiicrease  the  natural  stren^  of  die  place;  and  the 
shallowness  of  the  wfter  was  a  sufficient  barrier  against 
the  large  ships  of  Ae  enemy.  This  advantageous  situ- 
ation was  fortified  by  art  and  labour ;  and  in  the  twen- 
tiedi  year  of  his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  anxious 
only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  con- 
finement of  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna.  The 
example  of  Honorius  was  imitated  by  hit  feeble  succes- 
TOrs,  the  Gothic  kings,  and  afterwards  the  Exarchs,  who 
occupied  the  throne  and  palace  of  the  emperors ;  and  tifl 

61  Martial  (epigram  Ui.  56,57.)  pla^  on  the  trick  of  the  kimve,  who 
had  sold  him  wine  instead  of  water;  but  he  seriously  declares,  that  a  cis- 
tern at  Ravenna  is  more  valiuible  than  a  vineyard.  Sidonius  complains, 
that  the  town  is  destitute  of  fountains  and  aqueducts ;  and  ranks  the  want 
of  fresh  water  among  the  local  evils,  such  as  the  croaking  of  frogs,  .the 
stinging  of  gnats,  &c. 

62  The  fable  of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  which  Dryden  hfts  so  a4mir- 
ably  tran^hnted  from  Bocacio  (Giomato  iii.  novell.  viii.)  was  acted  in  the 
wood  of  Chiatte,  a  corrupt  word  from  CiattU,  the  naval  station,  whiOh> 
with  the  mtermediatc  rood  or  wJbtttb,  the  Vm  C^otarh,  conMituied  ibt 
iripic  city  of  Ravenna. 
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die  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Ravenna  was  considered    CH  AF. 
as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  capital  of  Italy.^' 


The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  foundation,  The 


revo- 


Bor  were  his  precautions  without  effect*  While  Italy  jut»on»of 
rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the  Goths,  a  furious'  a.  D.  400. 
tempest  was  excited  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  who 
yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse,  that  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  communicated  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  die  continent  of  Asia.  The  Chinese  annals,  as  they 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  learned  industry  of  the  pre* 
sent  age,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret 
and  remote  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
cxtoisive  territory  to  the  nordi  of  the  great  wall,  was 
possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  victorious 
Sioi]^ ;  who  were  sometimes  broken  into  independent 
tribes,  and  sometime^tf^united  under  a  supreme  chief: 
till  at  length  styling  tffimselves  TofCy  or  masters  of  the 
earth,  they  acquired  a  more  solid  consistence,  and  a  more 
formidable  power.  The  Topa  soon  compelled  the  pas- 
toral nations  of  the  eastern  desart  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  their  arms ;  they  invaded  China  in  a  p^e- 
riod  of  weakness  and  intestine  discord ;  and  diese  Ibr^* 
nate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  aid  manners  of  the  van* 
quished  people,  founded  an  Imperial  dynasty,  which 
reigned  near  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  over  the  north- 
on  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  generations  be- 
fore they  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa 
prtMs^s  had  enlisted  in  his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  lAckOy  renowned  for  his  valour ;  but  who  was  tempt* 
ed,  by  die  feaa-  of  punishment,  to  desert  his  standard, 
and  to  range  the  desart  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  fol- 
lowers* This  gang  c^  robbers  and  oudaws  s^velled  into 
a  camp,  a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  G«of/^rn;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains,  the 
posterity  of  Moko  die  slave,  assumed  their  rank  among 
the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  of  Toulun,  the 
greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exercised  by  those  mis* 

€3  From  the  year  404»  the  dates  of  the  Theodosian  Code  become  se-     • 
deotsry  atC<mstantinople  aaid  Ravenna.    See  Godefroy's  Cbnmologj  of 
the  Lawi^  torn*  i-  p*  cxiviii^  &c. 
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fortunes  which  are  the  school  of  heroes.  He  bravely 
struggled  with  adversity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of 
the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator  of  his  nation,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  distributed 
into  regular  bands  of  an  hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men ; 
cowards  were  stoned  to  death ;  the  most  splendid  ho- 
nours were  proposed  as  the  reward  of  valour ;  and  Tou- 
lun,  who  had  knowledge  enough  to  despise  the  learning 
of  China,  adopted  only  such  arts  and  institutions  as  were 
favourable  to  the  military  spirit  of  his  government.  His 
tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  season  to  a  more 
southern  latitude,  were  pitched,  during  the  summer,  oa 
the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquests  stretch- 
ed from  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtish.  He  van- 
quished, in  the  country  to  the  North  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
the  nation  of  the  Huns;  and  the  new  title  t)f  Khariy  or 
Cagan^  expressed  tlie  fame  and  power  which  he  derived 
from  this  memorable  victory.^ 

The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  con- 
cealed, as  it  passes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through 
the  dark  interval  which  separates  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Roman,  geography.  Yet  the 
temper  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  experience  of  succes- 
sive emigrations,  sufficiently, declare,  that  the  Huns,  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  with- 
drew from  the  presence  of  an  insulting  victor.  The 
countries  towards  the  Euxine'  were  already  occupied 
by  their  kindred  tribes;  and  their  hasty  flight,  which 
they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would  more  na- 
turally be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level  plains, 
through  which  the  T  istula  gendy  flows  into  the  Baltic 
sea.  The  North  must  again  have  been  alarmed,  and 
agitated,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  nations 
who  retreated  before  them,  must  have  pressed  with  in- 
cumbent weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany.^'     The  in-» 

64  See  M.  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  ir9...189.  torn.  it. 
p.  295.  334...338. 

65  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.iii.  p.  182.)  has  observed  an  emi- 
gratlm  from  the  Pal  us  Mxotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which  he  ascribes 
to  famine.  But  his  views  of  ancient  history  are  strangely  darkened  by  ig- 
norance and  error. 
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habitants  of  those  regions  which  the  ancients  have  assign-  ^^^* 
ed  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgundians,  y^-^^^^ 
might  embrace  the  resolution  of  abandoning  to  the  fugi- 
tives of  Sarmatia,  their  woods  and  morasses :  or  at  least 
of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers  on  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,**  About  four  years  after  the  vic- 
torious Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Khan  of  the 
Geougen,  another  Barbarian,  the  haughty  Rodogast,  or 
Radagaisus,*^  marched  from  the  northern  extremities  of 
Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  left  the  re- 
mains of  his  army  to  atchieve  the  destruction  of  the 
West.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Burgundians, 
formed  the  strength  of  this  mighty  host ;  but  the  Alani, 
who  had  found  an  hospitable  reception  in  their  new  seats, 
added  their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy  infantry  of  the 
Germans  ;  and  the  Gothic  adventurers  crowded  so  eager- 
ly to  the  standard  of  Radagaisus,  that,  by  some  histo- 
rians, he  has  been  styled  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Twelve 
thousand  warriors,  distinguished  above  the  vulgar  by 
their  noble  birth,  or  their  valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the 
van  ;•*  and  the  whole  multitude,  which  was  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  might  be  increased, 
by  the  accession  of  women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  persons.  This  for- 
midable emigration  issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones,  to  assault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vi- 
gour of  the  republic.  After  the  departure  of  those  Bar- 
barians, their  native  country,  which  was  marked  by  the 
vestiges  of  their  greatness,  long  ramparts,  and  gigantic 

<S6  Zoarnus  (1.  ▼.  p.  331.)  vues  the  general  description  erf  the  nations 
beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Their  situation,  and  consequendf 
their  names,  a.re  manifestly  shewn,  even  in  the  vsckious  epithets  wliich  each 
ancient  writer  may  have  casually  added. 

67  The  name  of  Rhadagast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obotrites 
(In  Mecklenburgh).  A  hero  might  naturally  assume  the  appellation  of 
his  tutelar  gcd :  |>ot  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Barbarians  would  worship 
an  unsuccessful  hero.     S^e  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  viii.  14. 

68  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p.  180.)  uses  the  Greek  word, 
Owrif«MT0t ;  which  does  not  convey  any  precise  idea.  I  suspect  that  they 
were  the  princes  and  nobles,  with  their  faithful  companions ;  the  knights, 
with  their  squires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some  centuries  after- 
wards. 
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CHAP,  moles,^'  remained,  during  some  ages,  a  vast  and  dreary 
solitude;  till  the  human  species  was  renewed  by  the 
powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 
influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations  who  now  usurp 
an  extent  of  land,  which  they  are  unable  to  cultivate^ 
would  soon  be  assisted  by  the  industrious  poverty  of 
their  neighbours,  if  the  government  of  Europe  did  not 
protect  the  claims  of  dominion  and*  property* 
'^"^^ades  ^^^  correspondence  of  nations  was,  in  that  age,  so 
Italy,  imperfect  and  precarious,    that  the  revolutions  of  the 

North  might  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna;  till  the  dark  cloud,  which  was  collected  along 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of  the  West,  if 
his  ministers  disturbed  his  amusements  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied  with  being  the  occa^ 
sion,  and  the  spectator  of  the  war  J^  The  safety  of  Rome 
was  entrusted  to  the  counsels,  and  the  sword,  of  Stili* 
cho ;  but  such  was  the  feeble  and  exhausted  state  of  the 
empire,  that  it  wa9  impossible  to  restore  the  fortifications 
of  die  Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  the 
invasion  of  the  GermansJ^  The  hopes  of  the  vigilant 
minister  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  defence  of 
Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces,  recalled 
the  troops,  pressed  the  new  levies,  which  were  rigorously  • 
exacted,  and  pusillanimously  eluded ;  employed  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  arrest,  or  allure,  the  deserters ;  and 
offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of  two  pieces  of  gold^ 
to  all  the  slaves  who  would  enlist.^*     J^y  these  eflTorts  he 

69  Tacit,  de  Moribus  Gemnanorum,  c.  37. 

70  ....  Cujusagciidi 
Spectator  vel  causa  fui.  Claudian,  vi  Cons.  Hon.  439. 

k  the  modest  language  of  Honorius,  in  speaking  of  the  Gothic  war,  which 
he  had  seen  somewhat  nearer. 

71  Zosimus  (I.  v.  p.  331.)  transports  the  war,  and  the  victory  of  Stili- 
cho,  beyond  the  Danube.  A  strange  error,  whigh  is  awkwardly  and  im-. 
pe^ecdy  cured,  by  reading  A^ff  for  Irp«r  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp. 
torn.  V.  p.  807).  In  good  policy,  we  must  use  the  seivice  of  Zosimus, 
without  esteeming  or  trusting  him. 

73  Codex  Thcodos.  1.  viu  tit.  ziii.  leg.  16.  The  date  of  this  law  (A. 
D.  406,  May  18.)  satisBes  me,  as  it  had  done  Godefroy  (tom.  ii.  p.  3B7.) 
of  the  true  year  of  the  inva»on  of  Radagaisus.  Tillemont,  Pagi,  and  Mt»« 
ratori,  oreter  the  preceding  year ;  but  they  are  bound,  by  certain  obliga^ 
tions  ot  civility  and  xespect,  to  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola. 
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painfully  collected,-  from  the  subjects  of  a  great  empire,  CHAP, 
an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which,  in  the  i^-^^-w. 
days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus,  would  have  been  instantly 
furnished  by  the  free  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Rome/^ 
The  thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  reinforced  by  a  large 
body  of  Barbarian  auxiliaries ;  the  faithful  Alani  were 
personally  attached  to  his  service ;  and  the  troops  of 
Huns  and  of  .Goths,  who  marched  under  the  banners  of 
their  native  princes,  Huldin  and  Sarus,  were  animated 
by  interest  and  resentment  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Ra- 
dagaisus.  The  king  of  the  confederate  Germans  pass- 
ed, without  resistance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apen- 
nine ;  leaving  on  one  hand  the  inaccessible  palace  of  Ho- 
nofius,  securely  buried  among  the  marshes  of  Ravenna; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems 
to  have  avoided  a  decisive  battle,  till  he  had  assembled 
his  distant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged, 
or  destroyed ;  and  the  siege  of  Florence,^'*  by  Radagaisus,  p"*^^* 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that  cele- 
brated republic;  whose  firmness  checked  and  delayed 
the  unskilful  fiiry  of  the  Barbarians.  The  senate  and 
people  trembled  at  their  approach  within  an  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  Rome ;  and  anxiously  compared  the  danger 
which  they  had  escaped,  with  the  new  perils  to  which 
diey  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a  Clwistian  and  a  soldier, 
the  leader  of  a  disciplined  army ;  who  understood  the 
laws  of  war,  who  res[>ected  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and 
who  had  familiarly  conversed  with  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  in  the  same  camps,  and  the  same  churches..,. 
The  savage  Radagaisus  was  a  stranger  to  the  manners, 
the  religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilised  na- 

73  Soon  after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gaifls,  the  senate,  on  a 
sudden  emergency,  armed  ten  legions,  3000  horse,  and  42,000  foot ;  a 
force  which  the  city  coqld  not  have  sent  forth  under  Augustus  (Livy,  vii. 
25).  This  dedaraticn  may  puzzle  an  antiquary,  but  it  is  clearly  explained 
by  Montesquieu. 

74  Machiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philosopher,  the  origin  c£ 
Florence,  which  insensibly  descended,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  from  tlic 
rock  of  Facsulx  to  the  banks  of  the  Amo  (Istoria  Florentin.  tom.  i.  I.  ii.  p, 
36.  Londra,  1747).  The  Triumvirs  sent  a  colony  to  Florence,  which,  un- 
der Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  79.)  deserved  the  repmation  and  name  of  a 

fioar'uhing  city.     See  Ciuver.  Ital.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  M^  &c. 
VOL.  IV*  I 
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^}[^^'    lions  of  the  South.     The  fierceness  of  his  temper  Was 
y^^-^^I„^^  exasperated  by  cruel  superstition ;  and  it  was  universally 
a.id  threat-  bcUcved,  that  he  had  bound  himself,  bj'  a  solemn  vow, 
•ns  Rome.    ^^  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  stones  and  ashes,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  senators,  on 
the  altars  of  those  gods,  who  were  appeased  by  human 
blood.     The  public  danger,  which  should  have  recon- 
ciled all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the  incurable 
madness  of  religious  faction.     The  oppressed  votaries  of 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  respected,  in  the  implacable  ene- 
my of  Rome,  the  character  of  a  devout  Pagan ;  loudly 
declared,  that  they  were  more  apprehensive  of  the  sacri^ 
fices,  than  of  the  arms,  of  Radagaisus  ;  and  secretly  re- 
joiced in  the  calamities  of  their  country,  which  condemn- 
ed the  faith  of  their  Christian  adversaries.^' 
Defeat  and         Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the 
of  his"armV  fainting  courage  of  the  citizens  was  suppforted  only  by 
by  Stilicho,  thg  authority  of  St.  Ambrose ;  who  had  communicated, 
in  a  dream,  the  promise  of  a  speedy  deliverance.^*  •  On 
a  sudden  they  beheld,  from  their  walls,  the  banners  of 
Stilicho,  who  advanced,  with  his  united  force,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  faithful  city ;  and  who  soon  marked  that  fatal 
spot  for  the  grave  of  the  Barbarian  host.     The  apparent 
contradictions  of  those  writers  who  variously  relate  the 
defeat  of  Radagaisus,  may  be  reconciled,  without  ofFc^ring 
jnuch  violence  to  their  respective  testimonies.     Orosius 
and  Augustin,  who  were  intimately  connected  by  friend- 
ship and  religion,  ascribe  this  miraculous  victory  to  the 
providence  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  valour  of  man.^' 
They  strictly  exclude  every  idea  of  chance,  or  even  of 

75  Yet  the  Jupiter  of  Radagaisus,  who  worshipped  Thor  and  Woden, 
was  vcr>' different  from  the  Olympic  or  Capitoline  Jove.  Theaccommo* 
dating  temper  of  Polytheism  might  unite  those  various  and  remote  deities  ; 
but  the  genuine  Roriians  abhorred  the  human  sacrifices  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. 

76  Paulinus  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  50.)  relates  this  story,  which  he  Ire- 
celved  from  the  mouth  of  Pansephia  herself ,  a  religious  matron  of  Florence. 
Yet  the  archbir.hop  soon  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  and  never  became  a  popular  saint. 

77  Au'^usrin  (i^  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  23.  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  37.  p.  567...571. 
The  two  friends  wrote  in  Africa,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  victory  j 
and 'heir  authority  is  implicidy  followed  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (in  Cliron. 
p.  713.  edit.  Grot.)  How  many  interesting  facts  might  Orosius  have  ia- 
scrted  iu  the  va,cant  space  which  is  devoted  to  pious  nonsense ! 
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bloodshed ;  and  positively  affirm,  that  the  Romans,  whose  ^'^Z'' 
camp  was  the  scene  of  plenty  and  idleness,  enjoyed  the  y^-v-^ 
distress  of  the  Barbarians,  slowly  expiring  on  the  sliarp 
and  barren  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Faesulae,  which  rise  above 
the  city  of  Florence.  Their  extravagant  assertion,  that 
not  a  single  soldier  of  the  Christian  army  was  killed,  or 
even  wounded,  may  be  dismissed  withvsilent  contempt; 
but  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of  Augustin  and  Orosius  is 
consistent  with  the  state  of  the  war,  and  the  character  of 
Stilicho.  Conscious  that  he  commanded  the  ^last  army 
of  the  republic,  his  prudence  would  not  expose  it,  in  the 
open  field,  to  the  headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans.  The 
method  of  surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong  lines  of 
circumvallation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against 
the  Gothic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with 
more  considerable  effect.  The  examples  of  Caesar  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Roman 
warriors;  and  the  fortifications  of  Dyrrachium,  which 
connected  twenty-four  castles,  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and 
rampart  of  fifteen  miles,  afforded  the  model  of  an  in- 
trenchment  which  might  confine,  and  starve,  the  most 
numerous  host  of  Barbarians.^'  The  Roman  troops  had 
less  degenerated  from  the  industry,  than  from  the  valour, 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  if  the  servile  and  laborious  work 
offended  the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany  could  supply 
many  thousand  peasants,  who  would  labour,  though  per- 
haps, they  woulc}  not  fight,  for  the  salvation  of  their  native 
country.  The  imprisoned  multitude  of  horses  and  mcn^* 
was  gradually  destroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the 
sword ;  but  the  Romans  were  exposed,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  such  -an  extensive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks 

78  FraguntTir  montes,  planuTnquc  per  ardua  Car^ar 
Ducit  opus :  pandld  fossas,  turritaque  suminis 
D^K>mt  castella  jugis,  inagnoquc  recessA 
Amplexus  fines ;  saltus  nemorasaque  tesqua 

El  sUvas,  vestdque  feras  indagine  claudit. 
Tct  the  5in\plicity  of  truth  (Ca»ar,  de  Bell.  Civ.  il'i.  44.)  is  far  greater 
than  the  atnjJificationsof  Lucan  (Pharsal.  I.  vi.  29... 63). 

79  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  "  In  arido  et  aspero  monti* 
«<  jogo  ;**  *•  in  unuiu  ac  panmm  verticem  ;"  are  not  verv'&witable  to  the  en- 
campiDent  of  a  great  army.    But  Faisulac,  only  three  mile:,  fr-rm  Florence, 
might  affbitl  space  for  the  head-quarters  of  Radagaisus,  and  would  be  cojn-  , 
prebended  within  the  circuit  of  the  Homan  I'mes. 
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^xy^^'  ^^  ^^  impatient  enemy.  The  despair  of  the  hungiy 
Harbarians  would  precipitate  them  against  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Stilicho ;  the  general  might  sometimes  indulge 
the  ardour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  pressed 
to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Germans ;  and  these  various 
incidents  might  produce  the  sharp  and  bloody  conflicts 
which  dignify  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  and  the  Chroni* 
cles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus.'^  A  seasonable  supply 
of  men  and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walla 
of  Florence ;  and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was 
in  its  turn  besieged.  The  proud  monarch  of  so  many 
warlike  nations,  after  the  loss  of  his  bravest  warriors, 
was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitula- 
tion, or  in  the  clemency  of  Stilicho.'^  But  the  death  of 
the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominiously  beheaded,  dis- 
graced the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
short  delay  of  his  execution  was  sufficient  to  brand  the 
conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate  cruelty** 
The  famished  Germans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
auxiliaries,  were  sold  as  slaves,  at  the  contemptible  price 
of  as  many  single  pieces  of  gold:  but  the  difference  of 
food  and  climate  swept  away  great  numbers  of  those  un- 
happy strangers ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  the  inhuman 
purchasers,  instead  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
were  soon  obliged  to  provide  the  expense  of  their  inter- 
ment. Stilicho  informed  the  emperor  and  the  senate  of 
his  success;  and  deserved,  a, second  time,  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy." 
'^f  ^^'    -         The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  especially  of  the 

the  Ger- 
man ■>  in-  8^  See  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  331.  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Mar- 
vadeGaul,    ccllinus. 

81  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p,  130.)  uses  an  expression  (**f  •- 
©■i»T*i^ie-«r«,)  which  would  denote  a  strict  and  friendly  alliance,  and 
reiiucr  t^tilicho  s»ill  more  criminal.  The  pauUsper  detentus,  deinde  intcr- 
fecius,  of  Orosius,  is  suflicienrly  odious. 

8li  Orosius,  piously  inhuman,  sacrifices  the  kin;^  and  people,  A^^ 
and  the  Anialekites,  without  a  symptom  of  compassion.   The  bloody  actor 
'   is  less  detestable  than  the  cool  unfeeling  historian. 

So  And  Claudian's  muse,  was  she  asleep  ?  had  ^he  been  ill  paid  ?  Me- 
thiiiUs  'he  seventh  consulship  of  Honorius  ( A.  D.  407.)  would  have  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  a  noble  poem.  Before  it  was  discovered  that  the 
state  coniJ  no  longer  be  saved,  Stilicho  (after  Romulus,  Camillus,  and 
yiyiTiin)  might  have  been  worthily  surnamed  the  fourch  fouuder  of  Rome. 
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nimcle,  has  encouraged  a  vain  persuasion,  that  die  whole  chap. 
anny,  or  rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who  migrated  from  y^^v^l^ 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  miserably  perished  under  the  a.  D.  406, 
walls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate  of  Rada-  ^«c.  31. 
gaisus  himself,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  companions,  and 
of  more  than  one-third  of  the  various  multitude  of  Sueves 
and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burgundians,  who  adhered 
to  the  standard  of  their  general.®*  The  union  of  such 
an  army  might  excite  our  surprise,  but  the  causes  of  se-r 
paration  are  obvious  and  forcible ;  the  pride  of  birth,  the 
insolence  of  valour,  the  jealousy  of  command,  the  impa- 
tience of  subordination,  and  the  obstinate  conflict  of  opir 
nions,  of  interests,  and  of  passions,  among  so  many  kings 
and  warriors,  who  were  untaught  to  yield,  or  to  obey# 
After  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  German 
host,  which  must  have  exceeded  the  number  of  one  hun^ 
dred  thousand  men,  still  remained  in  arms,  between  the 
Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or  between  the  Alps  and  the  Da- 
nube*  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  attempted  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  general ;  but  their  irregular  fury  was 
soon  diverted  by  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  Stilicho, 
who  opposed  their  march,  and  facilitated  their  retreat ; 
who  considered  the  safety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great 
object  of  his  care,  and  who  sacrificed,  with  too  much 
indifference,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  distant 
provinces.®'  The  Barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junction 
of  some  Pannonian  deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  roads ;  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  which 
Alaric  had  designed,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the 
great  army  of  Radagaisus.®^ 

84  A  lammons  |»ssage  of  Prosper^s  Chironiclc,  «  In  tret  partet^  ptr 
diverwt  prindpetf  divitus  exerciiut,'*  redwcts  the  miracle  of  Florence,  and 
connects  the  history  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany. 

85  Oroaus  and  Jerom  positively  charge  him  with  instigating  the  inva- 
non.  "  Excitatae  a  StUichone  gentcs,"  8tc.  They  must  mean  indirectly. 
He  saved  Italy  at  the  expanse  of  Gaul. 

86  The  Count  de  Buat  is  satisfied,  that  the  Germans  who  invaded  Gaul 
were  the  tmo  thirds  that  yet  remained  of  the  arniy  of  Radagaisus.  See  the 
Miscoire  Ancienne'des  Peuplcs  de  TEfirope  (torn.  vii.  p.  87.. .121.  Paris, 
1772)  ;  an  elaborate  work,  which  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  till 
tbe  year  1777.  As  early  as  1771, 1  find  the  same  idea  eacpressea  in  a  rough 
draught  of  the  present  History.  I  have  since  observed  a  similar  imi^^ation 
in  Mascou  (viii.  15).  Such  agreement,  without  mutual  communication, 
may  add  some  weight  to  our  common  sentiment. 


\  • 
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y^v^*  Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  front 

^^^^^^^  the  tribbs  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Alemanni 
preserved  a  state  of  inactive  neutrality ;  and  the  Franks 
distinguished  their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progress  down  the  Rhine, 
which  was  the  first  act  of  the  administration  of  Stilicho, 
he  had  applied  himself,  with  peculiar  attention,  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the  ir- 
reconcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic.  M ar- 
comir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convicted,  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  of  violating  the 
faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  mild,  but  dis* 
tant,  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tuscany ;  and  this  degrada* 
tion  of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from  exciting  the 
resentment  of  his  subjects,  that  they  punished  with  death 
the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge  his  bro- 
ther ;  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  princes, 
who  were  established  on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Sti- 
licho.'^  When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were 
shaken  by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks  bravely- 
encountered  the  single  force  of  the  Vandals ;  who,  re- 
gardless of  the  lessons  of  adversity,  had  again  separated 
their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their  Barbarian  allies* 
They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rashness  ;  and  twenty 
thousand  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigisclus,  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  must  have 
been  extirpated,  if  the  squadrons  of  the  Alani,  advancing 
to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry  of  the 
Franks ;  who,  after  an  honourable  resistance,  were  com- 
pelled tp  relinquish  the  unequal  contest.  The  victorious 
confederates  pursued  their  march,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  were 
most  probably  frozen,  they  entered,  without  opposition, 

87  ....    Provincia  missos 

Expellet  oitius  fa&ces,  qtiam  Francia  regcs 

Quos  dederis. 
Claudian  (i  Cms.  Stil.  I.  i.  235,  &c.)  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  These 
kings  of  France  arc  unknown  to  Gi-epfory  of  Tours ;  bui  the  author  of  the 
Gesia  Franccrum  menrif»ns  bcih  Sunno  and  Marcmiir,  and  names  the  lat- 
ter as  the  father  of  Pharam.'tid  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  543).  He  seeins  to  write 
from  good  materials,  which  he  did  not  understand. 
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the  defenceless  provinces  of  GauL  Tkis  memorable  ^^J^' 
passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  and  the  y^P-y^^^ 
Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated,  may  be 
considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the  barriers,  which  had  so 
long  separated  the  savage  and  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
earth,  were  from  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with  the 
ground." 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by  the  at-  Desolatiom 
tachment  of  the  Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Aleman-  a.  D.  407, 
ni,  the  subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their  approach-  ^^' 
ing  calamities,  enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet  and  prosperity, 
which  had  seldom  blessed  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  Their 
flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze  in  the  pastures 
of  the  Barbarians ;  their  huntsmen  penetrated,  without 
fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  Hercynian 
wood.'^  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  crovmed,  like  those 
of  the  Tyber,  with  elegant  houses,  and  well  cultivated 
farms  ;  and  if  a  poet  descended  the  river,  he  might  ex- 
press his  doubt,  on  which  side  was  situated  the  territory 
of  the  Romans.'^  This  scene  of  peace  and  plenty  was 
suddenly  changed  into  a  dcsart ;  and  the  prospect  of  the 
smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the  solitude  of  na- 
ture from  the  desolation  of  man.  The  flourishing  city  of 
Mentz  was  surprised  and  deftroyed ;  and  many  thousand 
Christians  were  inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church.... 
Worms  perished  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege ;  Stras- 
burg.  Spires,  Rheims,  Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experi- 
enced the  cruel  oppression  of  the  German  yoke ;  and  the 
consuming  flames  of  war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the 

88  See  Zosimus  (1.  vi.  p.  373.)  Orosius  (I.  vli.  c.  40.  p.  576.)  and  the 
Chronicles.  Gregory  of  Toars  (1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  165.  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  HistoTuinsof  France)  has  preserved  a  valuable  fraginentof  Renatus 
Pr  fu.urus  Fric^ridus,  whose  three  names  ueoo:e  a  Christian,  a  Roman 
Ribjeci,  and  a  Semi-barbanan. 

89  ClaiidiaT  (i  C©ns.  Stil.  1. 1.  221,  &c.  1.  ii.  186.)  describes  the  peace 
and  pposptrriry  of  the  Gallic  frontier.  The  Abl)<5  Dvlbos  (Hist.  Critique,  8cc- 
tom.  i.^.  174.)  would  read  Alba  (a  nameless  rivulet  of  the  Ardennes)  instead 
of  Mbit;  and  cxpatia.es  on  the  dantjer  of  the  Gallic  cattle  grazing  beyond 
the  Eti?€.  Foclish  enough  1  In  pcctical  geography,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Her- 
cyi»:ai;,  signify  any  river,  or  any  wc^d,  in  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  pre- 
pared for  <  lie  strict  exarninatirn  of  our  antiquaries. 

90  ....  Geminasqiie  viator 

Cum  vidcftt  ripas,  quae  sic  Romana  requirat. 
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CHAP.  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of 
Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  Barbar- 
ians, wjio  drove  before  them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the 
bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
their  houses  and  altars.*^  The  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  vague  description  of  the  public  cala- 
mities, embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  the  Chris- 
tians to  repent  of  the  sins  which  had  provoked  the  Divine 
Justice,  and  to  renounce  the  perishable  goods  of  a  wretch- 
ed and  deceitful  -world.  But  as  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy,*^ which  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and 
predestination,  soon  became  the  serious  employment  of 
the  Latin  clergy ;  the  Providence  which  had  decreed,  or 
foreseen,  or  permitted  such  a  train  of  moral  and  natural 
evils,  was  rashly  weighed  in  the  imperfect  and  fallacious 
balance  of  reason.  The  crimes,  and  the  misfortunes,  of 
the  suffering  people,  were  presumptuosly  compared  with 
those  of  their  ancestors ;  and  they  arraigned  the  Divine 
Justice,  which  did  not  exempt  from  the  common  destruc- 
tion the  feeble,  the  guiltless,  the  infant  portion  of  the  hu- 
man species.  These  idle  disputants  overlooked  the  in- 
variable laws  of  nature,  which-tave  connected  peace  with 
innocence,  plenty  with  industry,  and  safety  with  valour. 
The  timid  and  selfish  polfcy  of  the  court  of  Ravenna 
might  recal  the  Palatine  legions  for  the  protection  of 
Italy ;  theremains  of  the  stationary  troops  might  be  un- 
equal to  the  arduous  task ;  and  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries 
might  prefer  the  unbounded  licence  of  spoil,  to  the  bene- 
fits of  a  moderate  and  regidar  stipend.  But  the  provin- 
ces of  Gaul  were  filled  with  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  and 
robust  youth,  who,  in  the  defence  of  their  houses,  their 
families,  and  their  altars,  if  they  had  dared  to  die,  would 

91  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  93.  See  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Historians  of  France, 
p.  777.  782.  the  proper  extracts  frDni  the  Carmen  de  Providentisl,  Divin&, 
and  Salvian.  The  anonymous  poet  was  himself  a  captive,  with  his  bishop 
•4id  feJlow -citizens. 

92  The  Pelagfian  doctrine,  which  was  first  agitated  A.  D.  405.  was  con- 
demned, in  the  space  of  ten  years,  at  Rome  and  Cartha^^.  St.  Augustin 
fought  and  conquered :  but  the  Greek  church  was  favourable  to  his  adver- 
saries ;  and  (what  is  singular  enough)  the  people  did  not  take  any  part  in  ai 
dispu  •  which  they  could  not  understand. 
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have  deserved  to  vanquish.  The  knowledge  of  their  na-  CHAP, 
tive  country  would  have  enabled  them  to  oppose  continual 
and  insuperable  obstacles  to  tfie  progress  of  an  invader ; 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  Barbarians,  in  arms  as  well  as  in 
discipline,  removed  the  only  pretence  which  excuses  the 
submission  of  a  populous  country  to  the  inferior  numbers 
of  a  veteran  army.  When  France  was  invaded  by  Char- 
les the  Fifth,  he  enquired  of  a  prisoner,  how  many  days 
Paris  might  be  distant  from  the  -frontier  ;  "  Perhaps 
"  twelve,  but  they  will  be  days  of  battle  :"*^  such  was  the 
gallant  answer  which  checked  the  arrogance  of  that  ambi- 
tious prince.  The  subjects  of  Honorius,  and  those  of 
Francis  I.  were  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit ;  and 
in  less  than  two  years,  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages 
of  the  Baltic,  whose  numbers,  were  they  fairly  stated, 
would  appear  contemptible,  advanced,  without  a  combat, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenaean  mountains. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  vigi-  Revolt  of 
lance  of  Stilicho  had  successfully  guarded  the  remote  ^^y"^^ 
island  of  Britain  from  her  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean,  A.  D.  407. 
the  mountains,  and  the  Irish  coast.^^     But  those  restless 
Barbarians  could  not  neglect  the  fair  opportunity  of  the 
Gothic  war,  when  the  walls  and  stations  of  the  province 
were  stripped  of  the  Roman  troops.    If  any  of  the  legion- 
aries were  permitted  to  return  from  the  Italian  expedi- 
tion, their  faithful  report  of  the  court  and  character  of 
Honorius,  must  have  tended  to  dissolve  die  bonds  of  alle- 
giance, and  to  exasperate  the  seditious  temper  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.    The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  had  formerly  dis- 
turbed the  age  of  Gallienus,  was  revived  by  the  capricious 
violence  of  the  soldiers;  and  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  the 

93  See  the  Memoires  de  GiUaume  du  Bellay,  1.  vi.  In  French,  the  ori- 
ginal reproof  is  less  obvious,  and  more  pointed,  from  the  double  sense  of  the 
^orAjoum^t  which  alike  signifies,  a  day's  travel,  or  a  battle. 

94  Claudian  (i  Cons.  Stil.  I.  ii.  250).  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Scots  of 
Ireland  invaded,  by  sea,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Britain :  and  some 
dight  credit  may  be  gpven  even  to  Nenniiis  and  the  Irish  traditions  (Carte's 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  Whitaker's  Genuine  History  of  the  Bri- 
tons, p.  199).  The  sixty -six  lives  of  St.  I^atrick,  which  were  extant  in  th* 
ninth  century,  must  have  contained  as  many  thousand  lies ;  yet  we  may  be- 
lieve, that,  in  one  of  these  Irish  inrosKls,  the  futur?  apostle  was  led  away 
captive  (Usher,  Antiquit.  Ecdes.  Bifltann.  p.  431.  and  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Kcdes.  torn.  xvi.  p.  456.  782,  &c). 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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CHAP,     ambitious,  candidates,  who  were  the   objects  of. their 
XXX.  "^  . 

^^^J.^r>^  choice,  were  the  instruments,  and  at  length  the  victims^ 

of  their  passion.®*     Marcus  was  the  first  whom  they 
placed  on  the  throne,  as  the  lawful  emperor  of  Britain, 
and  of  the  West.     They  violated,  by  the  hasty  murder 
of  Marcus,  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had  imposed 
on  themselves;  and  their  disapprobation  of  his  manners 
may  seem  to  inscribe  an  honourable  epitaph  on  his  tomb* 
Gratian  was  die  next  whom  they  adorned  with  the  dia- 
dem and  the  purple;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  months, 
Gratian  experienced  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.     The 
memoiy  of  the  great  Constantine,  whom  the  British  le- 
gions had  given  to  the  church  and  to  the  empire,  sug- 
Constan-      gested  the  singular  motive  of  their  third  choice.     They 
kno^^^^      discovered  in  the  ranks  a  private  soldier  of  the  name  of 
ledged  in      Constantine,  and  their  impetuous  levity  had  already  seat- 
Gaur"        ^^  ^™  ^^  ^^^  throne,  before  they  perceived  his  incapa- 
A.  D.407.  city  to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  glorious  appellation.** 
Yet  the  authority  of  Constantine  was  less  precarious,  and 
his  government  was  more  successful,  than  the  transient 
reigns  of  Marcus  and  of  Gratian.  The  danger  of  leaving 
his  inactive  troops  in  those  camps,  which  had  been  twice 
polluted  with  blood  and  sedition,  urged  him  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  Western  provinces.     He  landed  at 
Boulogne  with  an  inconsiderable  force;  and  after  he  had 
reposed  himself  some  days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  v/hich  had  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  to 
acknowledge  their  lawful  sovereign.     They  obeyed  the 
*  summons  without  reluctance.     The  neglect  of  the  court 
of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  people  from  the  duty 
of  allegiance;  their  actual  distress  encouraged  them  to 
accept  any  circumstances  of  change,  without  apprehen- 
sion, and,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  hope;  and  they 
might  flatter  themselves,  that  the  troops,  the  authority, 

9 J  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosimus  (1.  vi.  p.  371... 375), 
Orobius  (1.  vii.-c.  40.  p.  576,  577),  Olympiodoms  (apud  Photium,  p.  18o| 
181),  ihe  ecclofiastical  historians,  and  the  Chronicles.  The  Latins  are  igl 
iiorant  of  Marcus. 

96  Cunn  in  Constantino  inconstantiam  . .  .  execrarcntur  (Sidonias  Ap- 
poUiauris,  I.  v.  epist.  9.  p.  139.  edit,  secund.  Sirmond).  Yet  Sidonius  might 
be  templed,  by  so  fair  a  pun,  to  stigmatize  a  prince,  who  had  disgraced  hjft 
grandialher. 
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-and  even  the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  fixed  his     CHAP. 

XXX 
residence  in  Gaul,  would  protect  the  unhappy  countr)'  y^^v>^ 

from  the  rage  of  the  Barbarians.  The  first  successes  of 
Constantine  against  the  detached  parties  of  the  Germans, 
were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  adulation  into  splendid 
and  decisive  victories;  which  the  re-union  and  insolence 
of  tlie  enemy  soon  reduced  to  their  just  value.  His  ne^o- 
ciations  procured  a  short  and  precarious' truce;  and  if 
some  tribes  of  the  Barbarians  were  engaged,  by  the  libe- 
niity  of  his  gifts  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Rhine,  these  expensive  and  uncertain  treaties,  in- 
stead of  restoring  the  pristine  vigour  of  the  Gallic  fron- 
tier, served  only  to  disgrace  the  majesty  of  the  prince, 
and  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the  treasures  of  the 
republic.  Elated,  however,  with  this  imaginary  triumph, 
the  vain  deliverer  of  Gatd  advanced  into  the  provinces  of 
the  South,  to  encounter  a  more  .pressing  and  personal 
danger.  Sarus  the  Goth  was  ordered  to  lay  the  head  of 
the  rebel  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  Honorius;  and  the 
forces  of  Britain  and  Italy  were  unworthily  consumed  in 
this  domestic  quarrel.  After  the  loss  of  his  two  bravest 
generals,  Justinian  and  Nevigastes,  the  former  of  whom 
was  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  latter  in  a  peaceful,  but 
treacherous  interview,  Constantine  fortified  himself  with- 
in the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  place  was  ineffectually 
attacked  seven  days;  and  the  Imperial  army  supported,  in 
a  precipitate  retreat,  the  ignominy  of  purchasing  a  secure 
passage  from  the  freebooters  and  outlaws  of  the  Alps.'* 
Those  mountains  now  separated  the  dominions  of  two 
rival  monarchs:  and  the  fortifications  of  the  double  fron- 
tier were  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  empire,  whose 
aims  ,would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  to  main- 
tain the  Roman  limits  against  the  Barbarians  of  Germany 
and  Scyt^Ma. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  ambition  of  Cpn-  He  reduces 
atantine  might  hfc  justified  by  the  proximity  of  danger;  a.^d'408. 
but  his  throne  was  soon  established  by  the  conquest,  or 

97  Bagauda  is  the  name  which  Zosimus  applies  to  them ;  perhaps  they 
deserved  a  less  odioas  character  (see  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  toni.  i.  p.  203. 
mid  this  Hbtory,  vol.  ii.  p.  I2I3.    We  shsril  hear  of  thcai  again- 
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CHAP,  rather  submission,  of  Spain;  which  yielded  to  the  influ«* 
^^^^^  ence  of  regular  and  habitual  subordination,  and  received 
the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  Gallic  prefecture.  The 
only  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
stantine,  proceeded  not  so  much*  from  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment, or  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  from  the  private 
zeal  and  interest  of  the  family  of  Theodosius.  Four  bro- 
thers '^  had  obtained,  by  the  favour  of  their  kinsman,  the 
deceased  emperor,  an  honourable,  rank,  ai^d  ample  pos- 
sessions, in  their  native  coimtry:  and  the  grateful  youths 
resolved  to  risk  those  advantages  in  the  service  of  his  son* 
After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  maintain  their  ground  at 
the  head  of  the  stationary  troops  of  Lusitania,  they  reti- 
red to  their  estates ;  where  they  armed  and  levied,  at  their 
own  expense,  a  considerable  body  of  slaves  and  depen- 
dents, and  boldly  marched  to  occupy  the  strong  posts  of 
the  Pyrenaean  mountains.  This  domestic  insurrection 
alarmed  and  perplexed  tlie  sovereign  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain; and  he  was  compelled  to  negociate  with  some  troops 
of  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish 
war.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Honori- 
ans;'^^  a  name  which  might  have  reminded  them  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  lawful  sovereign;  and  if  it  should  candidly 
be  allowed  that  the  Scots  were  influenced  by  any  partial 
aflfection  for  a  British  prince,  the  Moors  and  the  Marco^ 
manni  could  be  tempted  only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of 
the  usurper,  who  distributed  among  the  Barbarians  the 
militpry,  and  even  the  civil,  honours  of  Spain.  The  nine 
bands  of  Honorians^  which  may  be  easily  traced  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  could  not  exceed 
the  number  of  five  thousand  men;  yet  this  inconsiderable 
force  was  sufficient  to  terminate  a  war,  which  had  threat- 
ened the  power  and  safety  of  Constantine.     The  rustic 

98  Vcrinianus,  Didymus,  Theodosius,  and  Lagodius,  who,  in  modem 
courts,  would  be  styled  princes  of  the  blood,  v^ere  not  distinguished  by  any- 
rank  or  privileges  above  the  rest  of  their  fellow^ubjccts. 

99  These  Bbnoriam,  or  Hanoriaci^  consisted  of  two  bands  of  Scots,  or 
Attacotti,  two  of  Moors,  two  of  Marcomanni,  the  Victorcs,  the  Ascarii, 
and  the  Gallicani  (Notitia  Imperii,  sect,  xxxviii.  edit.  Lab).  They  were 
part  of  the  sixty -five  Auxilia  Palatina,  and  are  properly  styled,  #»  rt  iS9A« 
r«|fig  by  Zosiraus  (I.  vi.  p.  374). 
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army  of  the  Theodosian  family  was  surrounded  and  de-     ^^^' 
stroyed  in  the  Pyrenees :  two  of  the  -brothers  had  the  s^^^^r^^^ 
good  fortune  to  escape  by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  East ;  the 
other  two,  after  an  interval  of  suspense,  were  executed  at 
Axies;  and  if  Honorius  could  remain  insensible  of  ths 
public  disgrace,  he  might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  per- 
sonal misfortunes  of  his  generous  kinsmen.     Such  were 
the  feeble   arms  which  decided  the   possession  of  the 
Western  provinces  of  Eiu'ope,  from  the  wall  of  Antoni- 
nus to  the  columns  of  Hercules.     The  events  of  peace 
and  war  have  undoubtedly  been  diminished  by  the  narrow 
and  imperfect  view  of  thfe  historians  of  the  times,  who 
were  equally  ignorant  of  the  causes,  and  of  the  eifects,  of 
the  most  important  revolutions.     But  the  total  decay  of 
the  national  strength  had  annihilated  even  the  last  resource 
of  a  despotic  government;  and  the  revenue  of  exhausted 
provinces  could  no  longer  purchase  the  military  service 
of  a  discontented  and  pusillanimous  people. 

The  poet  whose  flattery  has  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Negocia- 
eagle  the  victories  of  PoUentia  and  Verona,  pursues  the  Alaric  and 
hasty  retreat  of  Alaric,  from  the  confines  of  Ital)'^,  with  a  Stilkho, 
horrid  train  of  imaginary  spectres,  such  as  might  hover    404!..408. 
over  an  army  of  Barbarians,  which  was  almost  extermi- 
nated by  war,  famine,  and  disease.^®^     In  the  course  of 
this  unfortunate  expedition,  the  king  of  the  Goths  must 
indeed  have  sustained  a  considerable  loss ;  and  his  haras- 
sed forces  required  an  interval  of  repose  to  recruit  their 
numbers,  and  revive  their  confidence.     Adversity  had 
exercised,  and  displayed,  the  genius  of  Alaric;  and  the 
fame  of  his  valour  invited  to  the  Gothic  standard  the 
bravest  of  the  Barbarian  warriors;  who,  from  the  Euxine 
to  the  Rhine,  were  agitated  by  the  desire  of  rapine  and 
conquest.     He  had  deserved  tlie  esteem,  and  he  soon  ac- 
cepted the  friendship,  of  Stilicho  himself.     Renouncing 
the  service  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  Alaric  concluded, 
with  the  court  of  Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance, 
by  which  he  was  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman 

100      Cotnitatur  etintem 

PalloTy  et  atra  fames ;  et  saucia  lividus  ora 
Liictiis;  et  infemi  stridcntes  agmine  morbi. 

Claudian  in  vi  Cons.  Hon.  321>  &c. 
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CHAP,  armies  throughout  the  praefecture  of  lUyricum;  as  it  wa» 
^^^-^^^  claimed,  according  to  the  true  and  ancient  limits,  by  the 
minister  of  Honorius.*®*  The  execution  of  the  ambitious 
design,  which  was  either  stipulated,  or  implied,  in  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  appears  to  have  been  suspended  by 
the  formidable  irruption  of  Radagaisus ;  and  the  neutra- 
lity of  the  Gothic  king  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the 
indifference  of  Casar,  who,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline, 
refused  either  to  assist,  or  to  oppose,  the  enemy  of  the 
republic.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Vandals,  Stilicho  resu- 
med his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  of  the  East;  appoint- 
ed civil  magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
of  the  finances;  and  declared  his  impatience  to  lead  to  the 
gates  of  Constantinople,  the  united  armies  of  the  Romang 
and  of  the  Goths.  The  prudence,  however,  of  Stilicho, 
his  aversion  to  civil  war,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  weakness  of  the  state,  may  countenance  the  suspicion, 
that  domestic  peace,  rather  than  foreign  conquest,  was  the 
object  of  his  policy ;  and  that  his  principal  care  was  to 
employ  the  forces  of  Alaric  at  a  distance  from  Italy.*.. 
This  design  could  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
Gothic  king,  who  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  per- 
haps a  treacherous,  correspondence  with  the  rival  courts; 
who  protracted,  like  a  dissatisfied  mercenary,  his  languid 
operations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  who  soon  return- 
ed to  claim  the  extravagant  reward  of  his  ineffectual  ser- 
vices. From  his  camp  near  iEmona,*®*  on  the  confines  of 
Italy,  he  transmitted  to  the  emperor  of  the  West,  a  long 
account  of  promises,  of  expenses,  and  of  demands;  called 
for  immediate  satisfaction,  and  clearly  intimated  the  con- 
sequences of  a  refusal.  Yet  if  his  conduct  was  hostile, 
his  language  was  decent  and  dutiful.  He  Jiumbly  profes- 
sed himself  the  friend  of  Stilicho,  and  the  soldier  of  Ho-. 
norius;  offered  his  person  and  his  troops  to  march,  with- 

101  Tliesc  dark  transactions  are  investigated  by  the  Count  de  Buat 
(Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn,  vii.c.  iii...viii.  p.  69...206),  whose 
laborious  acci'racy  may  sometimes  fatigue  a  superficial  reader. 

102  See  Zosiinus,  1.  v.  p.  334,  335.  He  interrupts  his  scanty  narrative, 
to  relate  the  fable  of  jEmona,  and  of  the  ship  Argo ;  which  wa*}  drawa  over 
Jand  from  that  place  to  the  Hadriaiic.  Sozomen  (1.  viii,  c.  25.  1.  ix.  c.  4.) 
and  Socrates  (1.  vii.c.  10  )  cast  a  pale  and  doubtful  light;  and  Oroslus 
(1.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  5iri.)  is  abominably  partial. 
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out  delay,  against  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  solicited,  ^  a    ^xxx*' 

permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the  possession  of  y^^v^^ 

some  vacant  province  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  two  statesmen,  Rebates  of 
•  ,  the  Roman 

who  laboured  to  deceive  each  other  and  the  world,  must  senate, 

forever  have  been  concealed  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  ^'  ^'  ^*' 
of  the  cabinet,  if  the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly  had 
not  thrown  some  rays  of  light  on  the  correspondence  of 
Alaric  and  Stilicho*  The  necessity  of  finding  some  arti- 
ficial support  for  a  government,  which,  from  a  principle, 
not  of  moderation,  but  of  weakness,  was  reduced  tonego- 
ciate  with  its  own  subjects,  had  insensibly  revived  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  senate :  and  the  minister  of  Hono- 
rius  respectfully  consulted  the  legislative  council  of  the 
republic.  Stilicho  assembled  the  senate  in  the  palace  of 
the  Czsars;  represented,  in  a  studied  oration,  the  actual 
5tate  of  affairs;  proposed  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  king, 
and  submitted  to  their  consideration  the  choice  of  peace 
or  war.  The  senators,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  awak- 
ened from  a  dream  of  four  hundred  years,  appeared  on 
this  important  occasion  to  be  inspired  by  the  courage,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  wisdom,  of  their  predecessors.  They 
loudly  declared,  in  regular  speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  ac- 
clamations, that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
to  purchase  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  truce  from  a  Bar- 
barian king;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  magnanimous 
people,  the  chance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  dishonour.  The  minister,  whose  pacific  intentions 
were  seconded  only  by  the  voices  of  a  few  servile  and  ve- 
nal followers,  attempted  to  allay  the  general  ferment,  by  an 
apology  for  his  own  conduct,  and  even  for  the  demands  of 
the  Gothic  prince.  "  The  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which 
**  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Romans  ought  not 
"  (such  was  the  language  of  Stilicho)  to  be  considered  in 
the  odious  light,  either  of  a  tribute,  or  of  a  ransom,  ex- 
"  torted  by  the  menaces  of  a  Barbarian  enemy.  Alaric 
**  had  faithfully  asserted  the  just  pretensions  of  the  repub- 
**  lie  to  the  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the  Greeks 
"  of  Constantinople:  he  modestly  required  the  fair  and 
^  stipulated  recompence  of  his  services;  and  if  he  hadde^ 
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"  slsted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  he  had 
"  obeyed,  in  his  retreat,  the  peremptory,  though  private, 
"  letters  of  the  emperor  himself.  These  contl^dictory 
*'  orders  (he  would  not  dissemble  the  errors  of  his  own 
"  family)  had  been  procured  by  the  intercession  of  Sere- 
"  na.  The  tender  piety  of  his  wife  had  been  too  deeply 
"  aftected  by  the  discord  of  the  royal  brothers,  the  sons  of 
"  her  adopted  father;  and  the  sentiments  of  nature  had 
*'  too  easily  prevailed  over  the  stern  dictates  of  the  public 
"welfare."  These  ostensible  reasons,  which  faintly  dis- 
guise the  obscure  intrigues  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Stilicho;  and  obtained,  after 
a  warm  debate,  the  I'eluctant  approbation  of  the  senate* 
The  tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  subsided ;  and  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  granted,  under  the 
name  of  a  subsidy,  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  to 
conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Lam- 
padius  alone,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
assembly,  still  persisted  in  his  dissent;  exclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  This  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  of  servi- 
"  tude;''*^  and  escaped  the  danger  of  such  bold  opposition 
by  immediately  retiring  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  Christian 
church. 

But  the  reign  of  Stilicho  drew  towards  its  end ;  and 
the  proud  minister  might  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his 
approaching  disgrace.  The  generous  boldness  oT  Lam- 
padius  had  been  applauded ;  and  the  senate,  so  patiently- 
resigned  to  a  long  servitude,  rejected  with  disdain  the 
offer  of  invidious  and  imaginary  freedom.  The  troops, 
who  still  assumed  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  the  Ro- 
man legions,  were  exasperated  by  the  partial  affection  of 
Stilicho  for  the  Barbarians :  and  the  people  imputed  to 
the  mischievous  policy  of  the  minister,  the  public  misfor- 
tunes, which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  their  own 
degeneracy.  Yet  Stilicho  might  have  continued  to  brave 
the  clamours  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  soldiers,  if 
he  could  have  maintained  his  dominion  over  the  feeble 


103  Zosimuft,  I.  v.  p.  338,  339.  He  repeats  the  words  of  Lampadiui, 
Eft  they  were  spoke  in  Latin,  «  Non  est  ista  pax,  sed  pactio  servitutia," 
^d  then  translates  them  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 
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mind  of  his  pupil.  But  the  respectful  attachment  of  Ho-  yx  x^* 
norius  was  converted  into  fear,  suspicion,  and  liatred* 
The  crafty  01}Tnpiu8,*'>4  who  concealed  his  vices  under 
the  mask  of  Christian  piety,  and  secretly  undermined 
the  bene&ctor,  by  whose  favour  he  was  promoted  to  the 
honourable  offices  of  the  Imperial  palace*  Olyropius  re- 
vealed to  the  unsuspecting  emperor,  who  had  attained  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  was  without  weighty 
or  authority,  in  his  own  government  j  and  artfully  alarm* 
ed  his  timid  and  indolent  disposition  by  a  lively  picture 
of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  who  already  meditated  the  deajth 
of  his  sovereign,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  placing  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucherius.  The  empe- 
ror was  instigated,  by  his  new  favourite,  to  assume  the 
tone  of  independent  dignity ;  and  the  minister  was  asto- 
nished to  find,  that  secret  resolutions  were  formed  in  the 
court  and  council,  which  were  repugnant  to  his  interest, 
or  to  bis  intentions.  Instead  of  residing  in  the  palace  of 
Rome,  Honorius  declarejd,  that  it  vras  his  pleasure  to  re- 
turn to  the  secure  fortress  of  Ravenna.  On  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  his  brother  Arcadius,  he  pre- 
pared to  visit  Constantinople,  and  to  regulate,  with  the 
authority  of  a  guardian,  the  provinces  of  the  infant  Theo- 
dosius.*®*  The  representation  of  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  such  a  distant  expedition,  checked  this  strange 
and  sudden  sally  of  active  diligence  ;  but  the  dangerous 
project  of  shewing  the  emperor  to  the  camp  of  Pavia, 
which  was  composed  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies 
of  Stilicho,  and  his  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed 
and  unalterable.  The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  confidant  Justinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a 
lively  and  penetrating  genius,  to  oppose  a  journey  so  pre- 

104  He  came  from  the  c^ast  of  the  Eux'mc,  and  exerciFcd  a  splendid 
office,  A«ift;r^«(  h  rf»  rtttti  n  ru^  fittTi?itfti  it^mft'tf^*  His  actions 
justify  his  chamctcr,  which  2osimus(l.v.  p.  340.)  exposes  with  visible 
satttfac'.km.  Augustin  revered  the  piety  of  Olympius,  whom  he  styles  a 
true  son  of  the  church  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  408.  No.  19,  8cc. 
•  Tillcmont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ;xiii.  p.  467,  468).  But  these  praised,  which 

the  African  saint  so  Unworthily  bestows,  might  proceed,  as  well  froni 
Ignorance,  as  from  adulation. 

105  Zosimus,  1 .  v.  p .  338,  359.  Sozomen,  I.  ix.  c .  4.  Stilicho  offered 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  Constantinople,  that  he  might  divert  Honoritu 
from  the  vain  attempt.  The  Eastern  empire  would  not  have  obeyed,  and 
eoidd  not  have  beet^  conquered. 

VOL.  IT.       ,  i. 
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CHAP,    judicial  to  his  reputation  and  safety.    His  strenuous,  but 
ineflfectual,  efforts  confirmed  the  triumph  of  Olyropius  ; 


and  the  prudent  lawyer  withdrew  himself  from  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  his  patron. 
Di^gnoe  In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through  Bologna,  a 

rfs^iw,   mutiny  of  the  guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by  the 
*A.  D.408.  secret  policy  of  Stilicho;  who  announced  his  instnic* 
***  tions  to  decimate  the  guilty  and  ascribed  to  his  own  in- 

tercession the  merit  of  their  pardon.  After  this  tumult, 
Honorius  embraced,  forthe  last  time,  the  minister  whom 
he  now  considered  as  a  tyrant,  and  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  the  camp  of  Pavia;  where  he  was  received  by  the  loyal 
acclamations  of  the  troops  who  were  assembled  forthe 
service  of  the  Gallic  war.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  he  pronounced,  as  he  had  been  taught,  a  military  ora- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  whom  the  charitable 
visits,  and  artful  discourses,  of  01}nnpius  had  prepared 
to  execute  a  dark  and  bloody  conspiracy.  At  the  first 
signal,  they  massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the  most 
illustrious  officers  of  the  empire;  two  Praetorian  prsefects, 
of  Gaul,  and  of  Italy ;  two  masters-general,  of  the  caval- 
ry, and  infantry ;  the  master  of  the  offices ;  the  qusestor, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  count  of  the  domestics.  Many 
lives  were  lost ;  many  houses*were  plundered ;  the  feiri- 
ods  sedition  continued  to  rage  till  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  trembling  emperor,  who  was  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Pavia,  without  his  robe  or  diadem,  yielded  to 
the  persuasions  of  his  favourite ;  condemned  the  memo- 
ry of  the  slain  ;  and  solemnly  approved  the  innocence 
-  and  fidelity  of  their  assassins..  The  intelligence  of  the 
massacre  of  Pavia  filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with  just 
and  gloomy  apprehensions :  and  he  instantly  summoned, 
in  the  camp  of  Bologna,  a  council  of  the  confederate 
leaders,  who  were  attached  to  his  service,  and  would  be 
involved  in  his  ruin.  The  impetuous  voice  of  the  assem* 
bly  called  aloud  for  arms,  and  for  revenge ;  to  march^ 
without  a  moment's  delay,  under  the  banners  of  a  hero, 
whom  the)^  had  so  t>ften  followed  to  victory  ;  to  surprise^ 
to  oppress,  to  extirpate,  the  guilty  Olympius,  and  his  de* 
generate  Romans ;  and  perhaps,  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the 
head  of  their  injured  general.     Instead  of  cxevutiog  a 
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reflokition,  which  might  have  been  justified  by  success,  ^^^* 
Stilicho  hesitated  tiU  he  was  irrecoverably  lost.  'He  was 
still  ignoraQt  of  the  fate  of  the  emperor ;  he  distrusted 
the  fidelity  of  his  own  party ;  and  he  viewed  with  hor- 
ror the  fatal  consequences  of  arming  a  crowd  of  licenti- 
ous Barbarians,  against  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Italy. 
The  confederates,  impatient  of  his  timorous  and  doubt- 
ful delay,  hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  indignation.  At 
lhc  hour  of  midnight,  Ssuiis,  a  Gothic  warior,  renowned 
among  the  Barbarians  themselves  for  his  strength  and 
valour,  suddenly  invaded  the  camp  of  his  benefactor, 
plundered  the  baggage,  cut  in  pieces  the  faithful  Huns, 
who  guarded  his  person,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent, 
where  the  minister,  pensive  and  sleepless,  meditated  on 
the  danger  of  his  situation.  Stilicho  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  sword  of  the  Goths  ;  and,  after  issuing  a 
last  and  generous  admonition  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  to 
shut  their  gates  against  the  Barbarians,  his  confidence, 
or  his  despair,  urged  him  to  throw  himself  into  Raven- 
na, which  was  already  in  the  absolute  possession  of  his 
enemies.  Olympius,  who  had  assumed  the  dominion  of 
Honorius,  was  speedily  informed,  that  his  rival  had  em.i 
braced,  as  a  suppliant,  the  altar  of  the  Christian  church* 
T^e  base  and  cruel  disposition  of  the  h3rpocrite  was  in- 
capable of  pity  or  remorse ;  but  he  piously  affected  to 
elude,  rather  than  to  violate,  the  privilege  of  the  sanctu- 
ai^'.  Count  Heraclian,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  appear- 
ed, at  the  daMm  of  day,  before  the  gates  of  the  church  of 
Ravenna.  The  bishop  was  satisfied  by  a  solemn  oath, 
that  the  Imperial  mandate  only  directed  them  to  secure 
the  person  of  Stilicho :  but,  as  soon  a^  the  unfortunate 
minister  had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy  threshold,  he 
produced  the  warrant  for  hili  instant  execution.  Stilicho 
supported,  with  calm  resignation,  the  injurious  names,  of 
traitor  and  parricide ;  repressed  the  unseasonable  zeal  of 
his  followers,  who  were  ready  to  attempt  an  ineffectual 
rescue ;  and  with  a  firmness  not  unworthy  of  the  last  of 
the  Roman  generals,  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of 
Heraclian."'*. 
.   105*  Zoiimuf  (I.  T.  p.  336.. .345.)  ku  copiously,  though  not  cleaiif. 
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CHAP.  The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who  had  so  long 

y^^yf^^  adored  the  fortune  of  Stilicho,  affected  to  insult  his  fall ; 
His  memo-  and  the  most  distant  connection  with  the  master-general 
^  S'^'  ^^  *^  West,  which  had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  weakh 
and  honours,  was  studiously  denied,  and  rigorously  pu- 
nished. His  family,  united  by  a  triple  alliance  with  the 
family  of  Theodosius,  might  env)'  the  condition  of  the 
meanest  peasant.  The  flight  of  his  son  Eucherius  was 
intercepted ;  and  the  death  of  that  innocent  youth  soon 
followed  the  divorce  of  Thermantia,  who  filled  the  place 
of  her  sister  Maria ;  and  who,  like  Maria,  had  remained 
a  virgin  in  the  Imperial  bed."*  The  friends  of  Stilicho, 
who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  Pavia,  were  persecuted 
by  the  implacable  revenge  of  Olympius  :^and  the  most 
exquisite  cruelty  was  employed  to  extort  the  confession 
of  a  treasonable  and  sacrilegious  conspirac)'.  They  died 
in  silence  :  their  firmness  justified  the  choice,^^  and  per- 
haps, absolved  the  innocence  of  their  patron ;  and  the 
despotic  power,  which  could  take  his  life  without  a  trial, 
and  stigmatize  his  memory  without  a  proof,  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  impartial  suffrage  of  posteritj*."'  TTie 
services  of  Stilicho  are  great  and  manifest ;  his  crimes, 
.  as  they  are  vaguely  stated  in  the  language  of  flattery  and 
hatred,  are  obscure,  at  least,  and  improbable.  About 
four  months  after  his  death,  an  edict  was  published,  in 
the  name  of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  free  communica- 
tion of  the  two  empires,  which  had  been  so  long  inter- 
rupted by  the  public  cnemy^^^      The  minister,  whose 

related  the  dh^ace  and  dea'h  of  S  "Kcuo.  01ynni>io<l()ru5  (apud  Phot.  p. 
177.)  Oro  UiF.  (I.  vii.  c.  :>8.  p.  571,  .^72.)  Sozon\cn  (1.  ix.  c.  4.)  and  Phi- 
lostorcr'n's  (I.  ,\i.  c  3.  1.  xii.c.  2.)  a'tVnl  supi'lemcntal  hims. 

lOo  Z..':>inn!s,  I.  v.  p.  333.  Th.»  njarrrr^'C  ok'  a  Christian  wrth  tivo 
sis'eri.,  fcandalif-«js  Tillcinont  (Hist,  des  Enu;rrciin.,  toin.  v.  p.  557)  ;  who 
cxpec  s,  in  vims  that  poi)e  Linoconi  I.  shcu'.J  have  done  somcthirg  in  the 
wav,  tirher  of  cfnsure,  rrof  dispc:sa*i-.ii. 

197  Two  cf  hii  friend-,  a-e  h'r-ur.\bly  nicntiored  (Z- s'mu-,  I.  v.  p. 
346);  Ptter,  chief  of  the  tcho-.l  ci  n'^.tar;os  and  *ihe  p^R-at  chattiberiaia 
Btfiitcrius.  S'.Ulcho  had  cccnrrd  the  bod-cHan»lH*r;  a.ul  it  is  surprising, 
that,  ti"d»"r  a  f  .*'.'ie  prince,  ^^e  b?ci  ci.anl.cr  was  i.ct  able  to  Fec'tre  him. 

108  Or.fiiTH  (1.  vji.  c.  33.  p.  571.  Z:2  )  s^c^ns  t.i  copy  the  fulsc  and 
fun-»i)s  fiuniiV^-'^j,  which  were  di-Y*.-.  cd  :hroiij;h  the  provinces  by  the 
nev.  adri::i's-r..  ion. 

109  S.-'2  li-.c  Theodi  Lian  Crde,  I.  v:i.  xV,  xvi.K*:;.  1.  I.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  Icjj. 
23.  S  u\'h.)  "s  lu-a;.ilc'l  vvi-.h  the  na.t.e  rf  prxio  p'miciCt  "who  employed 
his  v/cal.h,  aJorancm  {iJu*iJu;nj  inyjUumJitui^^ue  Bcirbanem- 
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fame  and  fortune  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  ^U^' 
was  accused  of  betraying  Italy  to  the  Barbarians  ;  whom 
he  repeatedly  vanquished  at  PoUentia,  at  Verona,  and 
before  the  walls  of  Florence.  His  pretended  design  of 
placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucherius, 
could  not  have  been  conducted  without  preparations  or 
accomplices ;  and  the  ambitious  father  would  not  surely 
have  left  the  future  emperor,  till  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  in  the  humble  station  of  tribune  of  the  notaries. 
Even  the  religion  of  Stilicho  was  arraigned  by  the  ma^ 
lice  of  his  rival.  The  seasonable,  and  almost  miraculous, 
deliverance  was  devoutly  celebrated  by  the  applause  of 
the  clergy:  w^ho  asserted,  that  the  restoration  of  idols, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  church,  would  have  been  the 
first  measure  of  the  reign  of  Eucherius.  The  son  of 
Stilicho,  however,  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  his  father  had  uniformly  professed,  and 
zealously  supported.^**  Serena  had  borrowed  her  mag- 
nificent necklace  from  the  statue  of  Vesta;*"  and  the 
Pagans  execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacrilegious  minis- 
ter, by  whose  order  the  Sybilline  books,  tlie  oracles  of 
Rome,  had  been  committed  to  the  flames.*"  The  pride 
and  power  of  Stilicho  constituted  his  real  guilt.  An  ho- 
nourable reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  countr}'men, 
appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  unwor- 
thy rival ;  and  it  is  the  last  humiliation  of  the  character 
of  Honorius,  that  posterity  has  not  condescended  to  re- 
proach him  with  his  base  ingratitude  to  the  guardian  of 
his  youth,  and  the  support  of  his  empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependents,  whose  wealth  and  The  poet 
dignity  attracted  the  notice  of  their  own  times,  our  curi-  ^  *** 
osity  is  excited  by  the  celebrated  name  of  the  poet  Clau- 

110  Augiistin  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  effeciual  laws,  which  Stili- 
cho had  ct\acted  against  heretics  and  idolaters ;  and  \v hich  are  still  extant 
in  the  code.  He  only  applies  to  01ynij)ius  for  their  confirjnation  (Baro* 
nius,  Annal.  Eccles  A.  D.  40a  No.  19). 

111  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  351.  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  age, 
in  dressing  iheir  statues  wi^  such  awkward  finery. 

112  See  Rutilios  Numatiaiius  (Itincrar.  1.  ii.  41. ..60.)  to  whom  reli- 
gions enthusiasm  has  dictated  seme  elegant  and  forcible  lines.  Stilicho 
likewise  stripped  ihc  gold  plates  froni  the  doors  of  the  Cauitul,  and  read  a 
prophetic  sentence,  which  was  engraven  under  them  (Zosimus,  l.v.  p. 
352).  The**  are  foolish  stor'.cs :  >et  the  cha;ge  of  impiety  aJd*  weight 
and  credit  to  the  pi-alsc,  which  Zosimus  reiuctautly  bestows,  of  his  virtues. 
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CHAP,  dian,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Sdlicho,  and  wa«  over- 
whelmed in  the  ruin  of  his  patron.  The  titular  offices 
of  tribune  and  notary  fixed  his  rank  in  the  Imperial  court: 
he  was  indebted  to  the  powerful  intercession  of  Serena 
for  his  marriage  with  a  very  rich  heiress  of  the  province 
of  Africa  ;^^'  and  the  statue  of  Claudian,  erected  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monument  of  the  taste  and  libe- 
rality of  the  Roman  senate.^^^  After  the  praises  of  Sti* 
licho  became  offensive  and  criminal,  Claudian  was  ex- 
posed to  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  and  imforgiving  cour- 
tier, whom  he  had  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  wit*  He 
had  compared,  in  a  lively  epigram,  the  opposite  charac- 
ters of  two  Prsetorian  praefects  of  Italy ;  he  contrasts  the 
innocent  repose  of  a  philosopher,  who  sometimes  re- 
signed the  hours  of  business  to  slumber,  perhaps  to  study; 
with  the  interested  diligence  of  a  rapacious  minister,  in- 
defatigable in  the  pursuit  of  imjust,  or  sacrilegious  gain* 
**  How  happy,"  continues  Claudian,  "  ho^w  happy  might 
**  it  be  for  the  people  of  Italy,  if  Mallius  could  be  con- 
**  stantly  awake,  and  if  Hadrian  would  always  sleep  !'*  "* 
The  repose  of  Mallius  was  not  disturbed  by  this  friendly 
and  gende  admonition ;  but  the  cruel  vigilance  of  Ha- 
drian watched  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  easily  ob- 
tained, from  the  enemies  of  Stilicho,  the  trifling  sacri- 
fice of  an  obnoxious  poet.     The  poet  concealed  iiimself, 

113  At  the  nuptials  of  Orpheus  (a  modest  comparison  f)  all  the  parts 
of  animated  nature  contributed  then*  various  gifts ;  atvd  the  gods  tliem- 
selves  enriched  their  favourite.  Claudian  had  neither  flocks,  nor  herds, 
nor  vines,  nor  olives.  His  wealthy  bride  was  heiress  to  them  all.  But  he 
carried  to  Africa,  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Serena,  his  Juno,  and 
was  made  happy  (Epist.  ii.  ad  Serenam). 

114  Claudian  feels  the  honour  like  a  man  who  deserved  it  (in  praelut. 
Bell.  Get.)  The  original  inscription,  on  marble,  was  found  at  Rome,  in. 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  house  of  Pomponius  Lxtus.  The  statue  of  a 
poet,  far  superior  to  Claudian,  should  have  been  erected,  during  his  life- 
time, by  the  men  of  letters,  his  countrymen,  and  contemporaries.  It  was 
a  noble  design ! 

115  See  Epigram  XXX. 
Mallius  indulget  somno  noctesque  diesque ; 

Insomnis  Phmrius  sacra,  profana,  rapit. 
Omnibus,  hoc,  Iralx  gentes,  exposcite  votis 
Mallius  ut  vigilet,  dormiat  ut  Pharius. 
Hadrian  was  a  Phariau  (of  Alexandria).     See  his  public  life  in  Godcfroy, 
Cod.  Theodos.  torn,  vl  p.  364.     Mallius  did  not  always  sleep.     He  com- 
posed  some  elegant  dialogues  on  the  Greek  systems  of  natural  philosophv^ 
(Claud,  m  Mali.  Theodo.  Cons.  61...1U). 
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iiowcvcr,  during  the  tumult  of  the  revolution ;  and,  con-  CHAP, 
suiting  the  dictates  of  prudence  rather  than  of  honour, 
he  addressed,  in  the  form  of  an  episde,  a  suppliant  and 
humble  recantation  to  the'  offended  praefect.  He  deplores, 
m  mournful  strains,  the  fatal  indiscretion  into  which  he 
had  been  hurried  by  passion  and  folly;  submits  to, the 
imitation  of  his  adversary,  the  generous  examples  of  the 
clemency  of  gods,  o(  heroes,  and  of  lions ;  and  expresses 
his  hope,  that  the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian  will  not  tram- 
ple on  a  defenceless  and  contemptible  foe,  already  hum- 
bled by  disgrace  and  poverty ;  and  deeply  wounded  by 
the  exile,  the  tortures,  and  the  death  of  his  dearest 
iriends."*  Whatever  might  be  the  success  of  his  prayer, 
or  the  accidents  of  his  future  life,  the  period  of  a  few 
years  levelled  in  the  grave  the  minister  and  the  poet:  but 
the  name  of  Hadrian  is  almost  sunk  in  oblivion,  while 
Claudian  is  read  with  pleasure  in  every  country  which 
has  retained,  or  acquired,  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  If  we  fairly  balance  his  merits  and  his  defects, 
we  shall  acknowledge,  that  Claudian  does  not  .either  sa* 
tisfy,  or  silence,  our  reason.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
produce  a  passage  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  sublime  or 
pathetic ;  to  select  a  verse,  that  melts  the  heart,  or  en- 
larges the  imagination.  We  should  vainly  st^ek,  in  the 
poems  of  Claudian,  the  happy  invention,  and  artificial 
conduct,  of  an  interesting  fable ;  or  the  just  and  lively 
representation  of  the  characters  and  situations  of  real 
life.  For  the  service  of  his  patron,  he  published  occa- 
sional panegyrics  and  invectives ;  and  the  design  of  these 
slavish  compositions  encouraged  his  propensity  to  exceed 
the  limits,  of  truth  and  nature.  These  imperfections^ 
however,  are  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the  poetical 
virtues  of  Claudian.  He  was  endowed  with  the  rare  and 
precious  talent  of  raising  the  meanest,  of  adorning  the 
most  barren,  and  of  diversifying  the  most  similar,  topics: 
his  colouring,  more  especially  in  descriptive  poetry,  i^ 
soft  and  splendid;  and  he  seldom  fails  to  display,  and 

116  See  Claiidian't  firtt  Epistle.    Yet,  in  tome  placet,  an  air  of  ironf 
aad  indignation  betrays  Ui»  secret  reluctance.  - 
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CHAP,  even  to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a  cultivated  under- 
standing,  a  copious  fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes  forci- 
ble, expression;  and  a  perpetual  flow  of  harmonious 
versification.  To  these  commendations,  independent  of 
any  accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  must  add  the  pecu- 
liar merit  which  Claudian  derived  from  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  In  the  decline  of  arts,  and 
of  empire,  a  native  of  Eg}'pt,'"  who  had  received  the 
education  of  a  Greek,  assumed,  in  a  mature  age,  the  fa^ 
miliar  use,  and  absolute  command,  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;^^'  soared  above  the  heads  of  his  feeble  contem- 
poraries ;  and  placed  himself,  after  an  interval  of  three 
hundred  years,  among  the  poets  of  ancient  Rome.*'^ 

117  National  vanity  has  made  him  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spanikrd.  But 
the  first  epistle  of  Claudian  proves  him  a  native  of  Alexandria  (Fabriciiis» 
Bibliot.  Latin,  torn.  iii.  p.  191.. .202.  edit,  Ernest.) 

118  His  first  Latin  verses  were  composed  during  the  consulship  of  Pro- 
binos,  A.  D.  395. 

Romanes  bibimus  primum,  teconsule,  fentes, 
Et  Latiz  cessit  Graia  Thalia  togs. 
Besides  some  Greek  Epigrams,  which  are  still  extant,  the  Latin  poet  had 
composed  in  Greek,  the  Antiquities  of  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Berytus,  l^ice, 
&c.    It  is  more  easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry,  than  of  authentic 
history. 

119  Strada  (Prolusion  v,  vi.)  allows  him  to  contend  with  the  five  heroic 
poets,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Statius.  His  patron  is  the  ac- 
complished courtier  Balthazar  Castiglione.  His  admirers  are  numerous 
and  passionate.  Yet  the  rigid  critics  reproach  the  exotic  weeds,  or  flowers, 
vhkh  spring  too  luxuriantly  in  hii  Latian  soil. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

£tvasian  of  Italy  by  Alaric^Manners  of  the  Roman  Se^. 
note  and  Peopk.*..Rom€  is  thrice  besieged^  and  at  length 
pillaged  by  the  Goths..:Death  ofAlaric:  The  Goths  eva^ 
cuate  Italy::Fall  of  Constantine....Gaul  and  Spain  are 
occupied  by  the  Barbarians -..Independence  of  Britain. 

THE  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  distracted  govern-    CHAP, 
ment  may  often  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the     ^^^^- 
effects,  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  public  weaknew 
enemy.     If  Alaric  himself  had  been  introduced  into  the  of  the 
council  of  Ravenna,  he  would  probably  have  advised  the  i^J^nna, 
sanae  measures  which  were  actually  pursued  by  the  mi-  A.  D.  408. 
nistcrs  of  Honorius.^   The  king  of  the  Goths  would  have      ^ 
conspired,  perhaps  with  some  reluctance,  to  destroy  the 
formidable  adversary,  by  whose  arms,  in  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  Greece,  he  had  been  twice  overthrown.     Their  ac- 
tive and  interested  hatred  laboriously  accomplished  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  great  Stilicho.    The  valour 
of  Sarus ,  his  fame  iii  arms,  and  his  personal,  or  heredi- 
tary, influence  over  the  confederate  Barbarians,  could  re- 
commend him  only  to  the  friends  of  their  country,  who 
d^pised^  or  detested,  the  worthless  characters  of  Tur- 
pilio,  Varanes,and  Vigilantius.  By  the  pressing  instances 
of  the  new  favourites,  these  generals,  unworthy  as  they 
had  shewn  themselves  of  the  name  of  soldiers,*  were  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  of  the  infantry, 
and  of  the  domestic  troops.     The  Gothic  prince  would 
have  subscribed  with  pleasiu'e  the  edict  which  the  fana- 
ticism of  Olympius  dictated  to  the  simple  and  devout  em- 
peror.   Honorius  excluded  all  persons,  who  were  adverse 
to  the  catholic  church,  from  holding  any  office  in  the 
staCe ;  obstinately  rejected  the  service  of  all  those  who 
dissented  from  his  religion;  and  rashly  disqualified  many         — 

1  The  series  of  events,  from  the  death  of  Stilich*,  to  the  arrival  of 
Alaric  before  Rome,  can  only  be  found  in  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  347...350. 

2  The  expression  of  Zosimus  is  strong  and  lively,  uMxat^frnTif  tpb' 
W0t9rm  r0i4  irtAcfci#i<  mfn^trm^y  sufficient  to  excite  the  contempt  of  tb* 

••way. 
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of  his  bravest  and  most  skilful  oiEcers,  who  adhered  ta 
the  Pagan  worship,  or  who  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of 
Arianism.^  These  measures,  so  advantageous  to  an  ene- 
my, Al^ic  would  have  approved,  and  might  perhaps 
have  suggested  ;  but  it  may  seem  doubtful^  whether  the 
Barbarian  would  have  promoted  his  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inhuman  and  absurd  cruelty,  which  was  per- 
petrated by  the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance, 
of  the  Imperial  ministers.  The  foreign  auxifiaries,  who 
had  been  attached  to  the  person  of  Stilicho,  lamented  his 
death ;  but  the  desire  of  revenge  was  checked  by  a  natu- 
ral apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  who  were  detained  as  hostages  in  the  strong  cities 
of  Italy,  where  they  had  likewise  deposited  their  most 
valuable  effects.  At  the  same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a  com- 
mon signal,  the  cities  of  Italy  were  polluted  by  the  same 
horrid  scenes  of  universal  massacre  and  pillage,  which 
involved,  in  promiscuous  destruction,  the  families  and 
fortunes  of  the  Barbarians*  Exasperated  by  such  an  ix>- 
jury,  which  might  have  awakened  the  tamest  and  most 
servile  spirit,  they  cast  a  look  of  indignation  and  hope 
towards  the  camp  of  Alaric,  and  unanimously  swore  to 
pursue,  with  just  and  implacable  war,  the  perfidious  na- 
tion, that  had  so  basely  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
By  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius, 
the  republic  lost  the  assistance,  and  deserved  the  enmity, 
of  thirty  thousand  of  her  bravest  soldiers :  and  the  weight 
of  that  formidable  army,  which  alone  might  have  deter- 
mined the  event  of  the  war,  was  transferred  from  the 
scale  of  the  Romans  into  that  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negociation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  war, 
the  Gothic  king  maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over 
an  enemy,  whose  seeming  changes  proceeded  from  the 
total  want  of  counsel  and  design.  From  his  camp,  on 
the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric  attentively  observed  the  re- 
volutions of  the  palace,  watched  the  progress  of  faction 

3  Eos  qui  catholics  sectse  sunt  inlmiciaey  intra  palatiummiiitare  prohi- 
bemus.  Nullus  nobis  sit  aliau&  rationa  conjunctus,  qui  a  nobis  fide  et  re- 
ligione  discordat.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvl  tk.  v.  leg.  4S.  and  Godelrof's  Con- 
mentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  164.  This  law  was  applied  in  the  utmost  latitndH 
and  rigorously  executed.    Zosimus^  i.  v.  p.  3(4. 
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and  discontent,  disguised  the  hostile  aspect  of  a  Barba-  CHAP, 
rian  invader,  and  assumed  the  more  popular  appearance  .^^m^^^ 
of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  great  Stilicho ;  to  whose 
virtues,  when  they  were  no  longer  formidable,  he  could  • 
pay  a  just  tribute  of  sincere  praise  and  regret.  The 
pressing  invitation  of  the  malcontents,  who  urged  the 
king  of  the  Goths  to  invade  Italy,  was  enforced  by  a 
lively  sense  of  his  personal  injuries ;  and  he  might  spe- 
ciously complain,  that  the  Imperial  ministers  still  delay- 
ed and  eluded  the  payment  of  the  four  thousand  pounds 
of  gold ;  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Roman  senate, 
either  to  reward  his  services,  or  to  appease  his  fury. 
His  decent  firmness  was  supported  by  an  artful  moder- 
ation, which  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  designs. 
He  required  a  fair  and  reasonable  satisfaction ;  but  he 
gave  the  strongest  assurances,  that,  as  spon  as  he  had 
obtained  it,  he  would  immediately  retire.  He  refused 
to  trust  the  faith  of  the  Romans,  unless  iEtius  and  Jason, 
the  sons  of  two  great  officers  of  state,  were  sent  as  hos- 
tages to  his  camp :  but  he  offered  to  deliver,  in  exchange, 
several  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The 
modesty  of  Alaric  was  interpreted,  by  the  ministers  of 
Ravenna,  as  d  sure  evidence  of  his  weakness  and  fear. 
They  disdained  either  io  negociate  a  treaty,  or  to  assem- 
ble an  army ;  and  with  a  rash  confidence,  derived  only 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  extreme  danger,  irretriev- 
ably wasted  the  decisive  moments  of  peace  and  war. 
While  they  expected,  in  sullen  silence,  that  the  Barba- 
rians should  evacuate  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric,  with 
bold  and  rapid  marches,  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Po ; 
hastily  pillaged  the  cities  of  Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concor- 
dia, and  Cremona,  which  yielded  to  his  arms ;  increased 
his  forces  by  the  accession  of  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries ; 
and,  without  meeting  a  single  enemy  in  the  field,  advan- 
ced as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  morass  which  protected  the 
impregnable  residence  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  In- 
stead of  attempting  the  hopeless  siege  of  Ravenna,  the 
prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  proceeded  to  Rimini,  stretch- 
ed his  ravages  along  the  sea  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  and 
meditated  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
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CHAP,  world.  An  Italian  hermit,  whose  zeal  and  sanctity  were 
y^^m^^^  respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves,  encountered  the 
victorious  monarch,  and  boldly  denounced  the  indigna- 
tion of  heaven  against  the  oppressors  of  the  earth :  but 
the  sidnt  himself  was  confounded  by  the  solemn  assever- 
ation of  Alaric,  that  he  felt  a  secret  and  praetematural 
impulse,  which  directed,  and  even  compelled,  his  march 
tcf  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  felt,  that  his  genius  and  his 
fortune  were  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises  ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  communicated  to  the  Goths,  in- 
sensibly removed  the  popular,  and  almost  superstitious, 
reverence  of  the  nations  for  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
name.  .  His  troops,  animated  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Flaminian  way,  occupied  the 
unguarded  passes  of  the  Appennine,^  descended  into^the 
rich  plains  of  Umbria ;  and  as  they  lay  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clitumnus,  might  wantonly  slaughter  and 
devour  the  milk-white  oxen,  which  had  been  so  long  re- 
served for  the  use  of  Roman  triumphs.'  A  lofty  situ- 
ation, and  a  seasonable  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
preserved  the  little  city  of  Nami ;  but  the  king  of  the 
Goths,  despising  the  ignoble  prey,  still  advanced  with 
unabated  vigour ;  and  after  he  had  passed  through  the 
stately  arches,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Barbaric  victo- 
ries, he  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome.^ 
Hannibal  During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  years, 

of  RoiS"  A^  ^^^^  ^f  Empire  had  never  been  violated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  enemy.     The  unsuccessful  expedition 


4  Addison  (see  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  edit.  Baskerville)  has  given  a 
very  picturesque  description  of  the  road  through  the  Appenninc.  The  Goths 
were  not  at  leisure  to  admire  the  beauties  of  the  prospect ;  but  they  were 
pleased  to  find  that  the  Saxa  Intercisa,  a  narrow  passage  which  Vespasian 
had  cut  through  the  rock  (Cluver.  Italia  Anti^.  torn.  i.  p.  618.)  was  totally 
neglected. 

5  Hinc  alibi  Clitiimni  grcges,  ct  maxima  Taanis 
Victima ;  saepe  tuo  perfusi  fliimine  sacro 
Romanos  ad  templa  Dcum  duxere  Triumphos. 

Beskies  Virgil,  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  Propcrtius,  Lucan,  Silius  ItaUcQS, 
Claudian,  &c.  whose  passages  may  be  found  in  Cluveritts  and  Addkoa, 
have  celebrated  the  triuraplial  victims  of  the  Clitumnus. 

6  Some  ideas  of  Ihe  march  of  Alaric  are  borrowed  from  the  journey  of 
Honoriiis  over  the  same  ground.  (See  Claudiwi  in  vi  Cons.  Hon.  494... 
S22.  The  measured  distance  between  Ravenna  and  Roine»  WSA  2SA  Ro- 
nian  aiiles.    Itinerar.  Weaselihg.  p.  126. 
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of  Hannibal/  served  only  to  display  the  character  of  the  CHAP, 
senate  and  people  ;  of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than  en* 
nobled)  by  the  comparison  of  an  assembly  of  kings  ;  and 
of  a  people  to  whom  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  ascribed 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  Hydra.®  Each  of  the 
senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  had  accomplished 
his  term  of  military  service,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  a 
superior  station;  and  the  decree,  which  invested  with 
temporary  command  all  those  who  had  been  consuls,  or 
censors,  or  dictators,  gave  the  republic  the  immediate  as- 
sistance of  many  brave  and  experienced  generals.  In  the 
beginning  9f  the  war,  the  Roman  people  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and '  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear 
arms.*  Fifty  thousand  had  already  died  in  the  defence 
of  their  country ;  and  the  twenty-three  legions  which  were 
employed  in  the  different  camps  of  Italy,  Greece,  Sardi* 
nia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  required  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  But  there  still  remained  an  equal  number  in 
Rome,  and  the  adjacent  territory,  who  were  animated  by 
the  same  intrepid  courage ;  and  every  citizen  was  trained 
from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  discipline  and  exercises  of 
a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished  by  the  constancy  of 
the  senate,  who,  without  raising  the  siege  of  Capua,  or 
recalling  their  scattered  forces,  expected  his  approach.  He 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  city :  and  he  was  soon  informed,  that  the 
iground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent  was  sold  for  an 

7  The  march  and  retreat  of  Hannibal  are  described  by  Livy,  U  xxvi.c. 
7j  8, 9, 10, 11 ;  and  the  reader  is  made  a  spectator  of  the  interesting  scene^. 

8  These  comparisons  were  used  by  Cyneas,  the  counsellor  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  his  return  from  his  embasiy,  in  which  he  had  dili^ntly  itudied  the  dist 
dpline  and  manners  of  Rome.     See  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho,  torn.  ii.  p.  459. 

9  In  the  three  census  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people,  about  the. 
fime  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  numbers  stand  ai  follows  (see  Livy, 
£pitoin.  1.  XX.  Hist.  I.  xxvii.  36.  xxix.  37),  270,213 ;  137,108;  214,000.... 
Tlie  £aU  of  the  second,  and  the  rise  of  the  third,  appears  so  enormous,  that 
several  critics,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  the  MSS.  have  suspected 
some  corri^tion  of  the  text  of  Livy.  (See  Drakenborch  ad  xxvii.  36  and 
Seanfort,  Repubiique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p.  325.)  They  did  not  consider  that 
the  second  census  was  taken  only  at  Rome,  and  that  the  numbers  were  di- 
minished, not  only  by  the  death,  but  likewise  by  the  absence  of  many  soldiers. 
In  the  third  census,  Livy  expressly  aifirms,  that  the  legions  wfere  mustered 
by  the  care  of  particular  commissaries.  ~  From  the  numbers  on  the  list,  we 
must  always  deduct  one  twelfth  above  three-score,  and  in^pable  of  bearing 
Storms.    See  Population  de  la  Frafitice,  p.  72. 
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adequate  price  at  a  public  auction ;  and  that  a  body  of 
troops  was  dismissed  by  *an  opposite  road^  to  reinforce 
the  legions  of  Spain.^^  He  led  his  Africans  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  where  he  found  three  armies  in  order  of  batde^ 
prepared  to  receive  him  ;  but  Hannibal  dreaded  the  event 
•of  a  combat,  from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape, im- 
less  he  destroyed  the  last  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  speedy 
retreat  confessed  the  invincible  courage  of  the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  senators  had  preserved  the  name  and  image 
of  the  republic ;  and  the  degenerate  subjects  of  Honorius 
ambitiously  derived  their  descent  from  the  heroes  who 
had  repulsed  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  subdued  the  na« 
dons  of  the  earth.  The  temporal  honours,  which  the  devout 
Paula  ^^  inherited  and  despised,  are  carefully  recapitula^ 
ted  by  Jerom,  the  guide  gf  her  conscience,  and  the  his* 
torian  of  her  life.  The  genealogy  of  her  father,  Rogatus^ 
which  ascended  as  high  as  Agamemnon,  might  seem  to 
betray  a  Grecian  origin ;  but  her  mother,  Blssilla,  number- 
ed the  Scipios,  iEmilius  Paulus,  and  the  Gracchi,  in  the 
list  of  her  ancestors ;  and  Toxotius,  the  husband  of  Paula, 
deduced  his  royal  lineage  from  £neas,  the  father  of  the 
Julian  line.  The  vanity  of  the  rich,  who  desired  to  be  noble, 
was  gratified  by  these  lofty  pretensions.  Encouraged  by 
the  applause  of  their  parasites,  they  easily  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar ;  and  were  countenanced,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  custom  of  adopting  the  name  of  their  pa- 
tron, which  had  always  prevailed  among  the  freedmen  and 
clients  of  illustrious  families.  Most  of  those  families,  how- 
ever, attacked  by  so  many  causes  of  external  violence  or 
internal  decay,  were  gradually  extirpated :  and  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty  ge- 
nerations, among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the 

10  Livy  considen  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  chance  and 
«oura^.  I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admirable  policy  of 
the  senate. 

11  See  Jerom.  torn.  i.  p.  169, 170.  ad  Eustochium ;  he  bestows  on  Paula 
^bit  splendid  titles  of  Gracchorum  stirps,soboles  Scipionum,  Pauli  haeres,  cu- 
Jus  vocabQlum  trahit,  MartiaTapyriac  Matris  Africani  vera  ct  germana  pro- 
pago.  This  particular  description  supposes  a  more  solid  title  than  the  sur- 
name of  Julius,  which  Toxotius  shared  with  a  thousand  families  of  th«* 
Western  provinces.    See  the  index  of  Tacitus,  of  Gruter*s  Inscriptions,  &c« 
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peaceful  solitude  of  Apulia,  than  on  the  theatre  of  Rome,  ^xi' 
the  seat  of  fortune,  of  danger,  and  of  perpetual  revolutions. 
Under  each  successive  reign,  and  from  every  province  of 
the  empire,  a  crowd  of  hardy  adventurers,  rising  to  emi«^ 
nence  by  their  talents  or  their  vices,  usurped  the  wealth, 
the  honours,  and  the  palaces  of  Rome ;  and  oppressed,  or, 
protected,  the  poor  and  humble  remains  of  consular  fami« 
lies ;  who  were  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  g^ory  of  their  an- 
cestors.** 

In  the  time  of  Jerom  and  Claudian,  the  senators  unap  The  An!, 
nimously  jdelded  the  pre-eminence  to  the  Anician  line ;  mUy. 
and  a  slight  view  of  their  history  will  serve  to  appreciate 
the  rank  and  antiquity  of  the  noble  families,  which  con- 
tended only  for  the  second  place.**  During  the  five  first 
ages  of  the  city,  the  name  of  the  Anicians  was  unknown ; 
they  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Praeneste ; 
and  the  ambition  of  those  new  citizens  was  long  satisfied 
with  the  Plebeian  honours  of  tribunes  of  the  people.** 
One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  before  the  Christian 
sera,  the  family  was  ennobled  by  the  prsetorship  of  Ani 
cius,  who  gloriously  terminated  the  Illyrian  war  by  the 
conquest  of  the  nation,  and  the  captivity  of  their  king.** 
From  the  triumph  of  that  general,  three  consulships,  in 
distant  periods,  mark  the  ^succession  of  the  Anician 
name.**     From  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  the  final  ex- 

13  TadtQs  (Annal.  lii.  SB.)  affirms,  that  between  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  senate  was  gradually  filled  with  nen  £u|iilks 
firom  the  Monicipia  and  colonies  of  Italy. 

13  Nee  (^isquam  Procerum  tentet  (licet  acre  vetusto 
Floreat,  et  claro  cingatur  Roma  senatft) 

Se  jactare  parem ;  sed  primd  sede  relict^ 

Jucheniis,  de  jure  licet  certare  secundo 

Claud,  in  Prob.et  Olybrii  Coss.  18. 
Sach   a  compliment  paid  to  the  obscure  name  of  the   Auchenii   has 
amazed  the  critics ;  but  they  aU  agree,  that  whatever  may  be  the  true 
jcadmgf  the  sense  of  Claudian  can  be  applied  only  to  the  Anician  fiamily. 

14  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  IHghiuSy  is  that  of  M.  Anicius 
Gallos.  Trib.  PI.  A.  U.  C.  506.  Anotiher  Tribune,  Q.  Anicius,  A.  U.  C. 
508.  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Prxnestinus.  Livy  (zlv^  43.)  placet 
the  Anicii  below  the  great  families  of  Rome. 

15  Livy,  zliv.  30, 31.  xlv.  3.  26.  43.  He  lairly  appreciates  the  merit 
of  Anicius,  and  justly  observes,  that  his  fame  was  douded  by  the  superior 
lustre  of  the  Macedonian,  which  preceded  the  Ulyrian,  triumph. 

«  16  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  A.  U.  C.  593,  818,  967 : 
the  two  last  under  the  reigns  of  Kero  and  Caracalla.  The  second  of  these 
«onaids  distinguished  hin^lf  only  by  his  infamous  flattery  (Tacit.  Annal. 
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XXX?'  **^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Western  empire,  that  name  shone  with  9 
lustre  which  was  not  eclipsed  in  the  public  estimation,  by 
the  majesty  of  the  imperial  purple.^^  The  several  branch- 
es to  whom  it  was  communicated,  united,  by  marriage  or 
inheritance,  the  wealth  and  titles  of  the  Annian,  the  Pe- 
tronian;  and  the  Olybrian  houses ;  and  in  each  generation 
the  number  of  consulships  was  multiplied  by  an  heredi- 
tary claim."  The  Anician  family  excelled  in  faith  anO 
in  riches :  they  were  the  first  of  the  Roman  senate  who 
embraced  Christianity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Anicius 
Julian,  who  was  afterwards  consul  and  prsefect  of  the 
city,  atoned  for  his  attachment  to  the  party  of  Maxentius^ 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  the  religion  of 
Constantine.^*  Their  ample  patrimony  was  increased  by 
the  industry  of  Probus,  the  chief  of  the  Anician  family ; 
who  shared  with  Gratian  the  honours  of  the  consulship, 
and  exercised,  four  times,  the  high  office  of  Praetorian 
prafect.^®  His  immense  estates  were  scattered  over  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  though  the  public 
might  suspect,  or  disapprove,  the  methods,  by  which 
they  had  been  acquired ;  the  generosity  and  magnificence 
of  that  fortunate  statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his 

XV.  74.)  but  even  the  evidence  of  crimes,  if  they  bear  the  stamp  of  great- 
ness and  antiquity,  is  admitted,  without  reluctance,  to  prove  the  genealogy 
of  a  noble  house. 

17  In  the  sixth  century,  the  nobility  of  the  Anician  name  is  men^ned 
(Cassidor.  Variar.  1.  x.  £p.  10.  12.)  with  singular  respect  by  the  minister 
of  a  Gothic  king  of  Italy. 

18  ^  .  .  .  .  .     Fixus  in  omnes 
Cognatos  procedit  honos ;  quemcumque  requiras 
H&c  de  stirpe  virum,  certum  est  de  Consule  nasci. 
Per  fasces  numerantur  Avi,  semp^ue  renat4 
NobUitate  virent,  et  prolem  fata  sequuntur* 

(Claudian  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Consaiat.  12,  &c.)  The  Annii,  whose  lUunB 
^seems  to  have  emerged  in  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many  consul- 
ships, from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  fourth  century. 

19  The  title  of  first  Christian  senator  may  be  justified  by  the  authority 
of  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  i.  553.)  and  the  dislike  of  the  Pagans  to  tb« 
Anician  family.  See  Tiilemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  183.  v. 
p.  44.    Baron.  Annal.  A.  D.  312.  No.  78.  A.  D.  332.  No.  3. 

20  Probus  ....  daritudine  generis  et  polemic  et  op(im  magmtiiduie» 
cognitus  Orbi  Romano,  per  quern  universum  pome  patrimonia  sparsa  pos* 
sedit,  juste  an  secus  non  juiticioli  est  nosiri.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxvii. 
11.  Hi&  chUdren  and  widow  erected  for  him  a  magnificent  tomb  in  th« 
Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the  thne  of  pope  Nkihotas  V.  to  mak^ 
room  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter.  Baronius,  who  laments  the  luin  o£ 
this  Christian  monument,  has  diligently  preserved  the  inscriptioas 
'       ^-relievoft.    See  Anoal.  Ecdes.  A.  D.  395.  No.  5...ir. 
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clients,  and  the  admiration  of  strangers.**     Such  was  the     £S^^' 
/espect  entertained  for  his  memory,  that  the  two  sons  of  y,^->^^^^ 
Probus,  in  their  earliest  youth,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  were  associated  in  the  consular  dignity :  a  me- 
morable distinction,  without  example,  in  the  annals  of 
Rome.** 

**  The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace,"  were  used  as  Wealth  of 
ajiroverbial  expression  of  opulence  and  splendor;*^  but  ooblc*!™^ 
the  nobles  and  senators  of  Rome  aspired,  in  due  grada- 
tion, to  imitate  that  illustrious  family.  The  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  .city,  which  was  composed  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  age,  enumisrates  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  fumses^  the  residence  of  wealthy  and  honourable 
citizens.**  Many  of  these  stately  mansions  might  almost 
excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet ;  that  Rome  contain- 
ed a  multitude  of  palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was  equal 
to  a  city :  since  it  included  within  its  own  precincts,  every 
thing  which  could  be  subservient  either  to  use  or  lux- 
ury; markets,  hippodromes,  temples,  fountains,  baths, 
porticos,  shady  groves,  and  artificial  aviaries.*'  The  his- 
torian Olympiodorus,  who  represents  the  stati  of  Rome 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,**  continues  to  ob- 
serve, that  several  of  the  richest  senators  received  from 
their  estates  an  annual  income  of  four  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  without  computing  the  stated  provision  of  corn 
and  wine,  which,  had  they  been  sold,  might  have  equal- 
led in  value  one  third  of  the  money.     Compared  to  this 

21  Two  Penan  Satraps  travelled  to  Milan  and  Rome,  to  hear  St. 
Ambrose,  and  to  see  IV)biis.  (PauUn.  in  Vit.  Ambros.)  Claudian  (in 
Cons.  Probin.  et  Oiybr.  30..  .60.)  seems  at  a  loss  how  to  express  the  glory 
of  Probns. 

22  Sec  the  poem  which  Claiidian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  youths. 

23  Secnndinus,  the  Manichsean,  ap.  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  390. 
No.  34. 

24  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  89.  498.  500. 

25  Quid  loquar  inclusas  inter  laquearia  sylvas ; 
Vemula  quae  vario  carmine  liidif  avis. 

Claud.  Kutil.  Numatian  Itincrar.  ver.  111. 
The  poet  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.     A  moderate  palace 
woold  have  covered  Citicinnatu&'s  farm  cf  four  acres  (Val.  Max.  iv.  4). 
In  laxitatem  rurisexcumint,  says  Seneca,  Episr.  114.   Sec  a  judicious  not« 
of  Mr.  Home's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  562.  last  8vo  edition. 

26  This  carious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  llonorius,  is  found 
Iq  a  fragment  of  the  historian  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Phctium,  p.  197. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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CHAP.  ,  immoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue  of  a  thousand  or 
XXXI. 
y^^^,^^  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  might  be  considered  as 

no  more  than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  senatorial! 
rank,  which  required  many  expenses  of  a  public  and 
ostentatious  kind.  Several  examples  are  recorded  in  the 
age  of  Honorius,  of  vain  and  popular  nobles  who  cele- 
brated the  year  of  their  prsetorship,  by  a  festival  which 
lasted  seven  days,  and  cost  above  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.*^  The  estates  ofthe  Roman  senators, 
which  so  far  exceeded  the  proportion  of  modem  wealthy 
were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy*  Their  posses- 
sions extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas,  to 
the  most  distant  provinces ;  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  which 
Augustus  had  founded  as  an  eternal  monument  of  the 
Actian  victory,  was  the  property  of  the  devout  Paula  ;•• 
and  it  is  observed  by  Seneca,  that  the  rivers  which  had 
divided  hostile  nations,  now  flowed  through  the  lands  of 
private  citizens.*^  According  to  their  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  estates  of  the  Romans  were  either  culti- 
vated by  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  or  granted,  fiar  a  cer- 
tain and  stipulated  rent,  to  the  industrious  farmer.  The 
ceconomical  writers  of  antiquity  strenuously  recommend 

27  The  sons  of  Alypius,  of  Symmsudius,  and  of  Maximiu,  spent,  during 
their  respective  prxtorships,  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  forty  cemenariet  (or 
hundred  weight  of  gold).  See  Olyinpiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197.  This  popular 
estimation  allows  some  latitude  j  but  it  is  dirficult  to  explain  a  law  in  the 
Thcodosian  Code  (I.  vi.  kg.  5,)  which  fixes  the  expense  of  the  first  praetor 

•  at  25,000,  of  the  second  at  20,000,  and  of  the  third  at  15,000  foilet.  The 
name  oifoUU  (see  Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn  xxvlii.  p. 
727.)  was  equally  applied  to  a  purse  of  125  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small 
copper  coin  of  the  value  of  -^^-g  part  of  that  purse.  In  the  former  sense 
the  25,000  folles  would  be  equal  to  150,0001.  in  the  latter  to  'five  or  six 
])ouads  sierltng.  The  one  appears  extravagant,  the  other  is  ridiculous. 
There  must  have  existed  some  third,  and  middle  value,  which  is  here 
understood ;  but  ambiguity  is  an  inexcusable  fault  in  the  language  of  laws. 

28  Nicopolis  ...  in  Actiaco  littcre  sita  possessionis  vestra  nunc  pars 
ycl  maxinia  est,  Jerom.  in  pracfat.  Comment,  ad  Epistol.  ad-Titum.  torn. 
ix.  p.  243.  M.  de  TillerTiOiu  supposes,  strangely  enough,  that  it  was  part 
of  Aganienmon's  inheritance.    Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  85. 

29  Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxxix.  His  language  b  of  the  declamatory  kind  j 
but  declamatifn  could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  avarice  and  luxury  of  the 
Romans.  The  phUos.plier  himsself  deserved  some  share  of  the  reproach  ; 
if  it  be  true,  tliat  hib  rigorous  exaction  of  ^adringentiet,  above  three  hun- 
drfd  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  lent  at  high  interest,  provoked  a  re- 
bellion hi  Britain.  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixii.  p.  1003).  According  to  the 
conjecture  of  Gale  ( Antoninus's  Itinerary  in  Britain,  p. 92.)  the  same  Fau- 
fctinus  po.^scssed  an  estate  near  Bury,  in  SuiFolk,  and  another  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples. 
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the  former  method,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable  ;  but  CiiAP. 
if  the  object  should  be  removed,  by  its  distance  or  magni-  v^^>^^^ 
tade,  from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer 
the  active  care  of  an  old  hereditary  tenant,  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  interested  in  the  produce,  to  the  mercenary 
administration  of  a  negligent,  perhaps  an  unfaithful, 
steward.*® 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense  capital,  who  were  Their  man- 
never  excited  by  the  pursuit  of  military  glory,  and  seldom  "*"' 
engaged  in  the  occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally 
resigned  their  leisure  to  the  business  and  amusements,  of 
private  life.  At  Rome,  commerce  was  always  held  in 
contempt :  but  the  senators,  from  the  first  age  of  tlie  re- 
public, increased  their  patrimony,  and  multiplied  their 
dients,  by  the  lucrative. practice  of  usury :  and  the  obso- 
lete laws  were  eluded,  or  violated,  by  the  mutual  inclina- 
tions and  interest  of  both  parties*^^  A  considerable  mass 
of  treasure  must  always  have  existed  at  Rome,  either  in 
the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  form  of  gold 
and  silver  plate  ;  and  there  were  many  side-boards  in  the' 
time  of  Pliny,  which  contained  more  solid  silver,  than 
had  been  transported  by  Scipio  from  vanquished  Car- 
thage." The  greater  part  of  the  nobles,  who  dissipated 
their  fortunes  in. profuse  luxury,  found  themselves  poor 
in  the  midst  of  wealth ;  and  idle  in  a  constant  round  of 
dissipation.  Their  desires  were  continually  gratified  by 
die  labour  of  a  thousand  hands ;  of  the  numerous  train  of 
their  domestic  slaves,  who  were  actuated  by  the  fear 
of  punishment ;  and  of  the  various  professions  of  artifi- 
cers and  merchants,  who  were  more  powerfully  impelled 

30  Volusiusy  a  wealthy  senator  (Tacit.  Annal.  in.  30.)  always  preferred 
tenants  bom  on  the  esUte.  Calumclla,  who  received  this  maxim  from 
him,  ai:gue8  very  judiciously  on  the  subject.  De  Re  Rustica,  1.  i.  c.  7.  p. 
408,  edit.  Gesner  Leipsic,  1735. 

;U  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xiv.  6.)  has  proved,  from  Chrysostom  and 
Aiiguitm,  that  the  senators  were  not  alUwcd  to  lend  money  at  usury.  Yet 
k  appears  from  the  Thcodcsian  Code  (see  Godefroy  adl.  ii.  tit.  xxxiii.  . 
torn.  1.  p.  230... 289.)  that  they  were  permitted  to  take  six  per  cent  or  one 
half  of  the  legal  interest ;  and,  what  is  more  singular,  this  permission  was 
granted  to  the  7010^  senators. 

32  PHn.  Hilt.  Natur.  xxxiii.  50.  He  states  the  silver  at  only  4380 
pounds,  which  is  increased  by  Livy  (xxx.  45.)  to  100,023:  the  former 
seems  too  UttU  for  an  opulent  city,  the  latter  too  much  for  any  private 
aide-board. 
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by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients  were  destitute  of 
many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  which  have  been  in- 
vented  or  improved  by  the  progress  of  industry ;  and  the 
plenty  of  glass  and  linen  has  diffused  more  real  comforts 
among  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  than  the  senators 
of  Rome  could  derive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pom- 
pous or  sensual  luxury.33  Their  luxury,  and  their  man- 
ners, have  been  the  subject  of  minute  and  laborious  dis- 
quisition :  but  as  such  enquiries  would  divert  me  too  long 
from  the  design  of  the  pt-esent  work,  I  shall  produce  an 
authentic  state  of  Rome  and  its  inhabitants,  which  is 
more  pectriiarly  applicable  to  the  period  of  the  Gothic  in- 
.vasion.  Ammlanus  Marcellinus,  who  prudendy  chose 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  as  the  residence  the  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  historian  of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with  the 
narrative  of  public  events,  a  lively  representation  of  the 
scenes  with  which  he  was  familiarly  conversant.  The 
judicious  reader  will  not  always  approve  the  asperity  of 
censure,  the  choice  of  circumstances,  or  the  style  of  ex- 
pression :  he  will  perhaps  detect  the  latent  prejudices, 
and  personal  resentments,  which  soured  the  temper  of 
Ammianus  himself ;  but  he  will  surely  observe,  with  phi- 
losophic curiosity,  the  interesting  and  original  picture  of 
the  manners  of  Rome.'* 

"  The  greatness  of  Rome  (such  is  the  language  of  the 
"  historian)  was  founded  on  the  rare,  and  almost  incredJ- 
"  ble,  alliance  of  virtue  and  of  fortune.  The  long  period 
"  of  her  infancy  was  employed  in  a  laborious  struggle 
"  against  the  tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbours  and  enemies 
"  of  the  rising  city.  In  the  strength  and  ardour  of  youth, 
"  she  sustained  the  storms  of  war ;  carried  her  victorious 

S3  The  learned  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  8tc.  p.  153.)  has 
observed  with  humour,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  had  neither 
glass  to  his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Under  the  lower  empire,  the 
use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  more  common. 

34  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken 
whh  the  text  of  Ammianus.  1.  I  have  meUed  down  into  one  piece,  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  filorth  of  the  twenty^ighih  book. 

2.  1  have  g^iven  order  and  connection  to  the  confused  mass  of  materials. 

3.  I  have  siitened  scf^?je  extravag;ant  h)7?tfrbcles,  and  pared  away  some 
supcrfimtles  of  the  ori^inul.  4.  I  have  developed  seme  observations  which 
were  insinuated,  rather  than  expi^ssed.  With  these  allowances,  my  ver- 
sion will  be  found,  not  literal  indeed,  but  faithful  and  exact. 
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•*  arms  beyond  Ae  seas  and  the  mountains ;  and  brought    CHAP. 

•*home  triumphant  laurels  from  every  country  of  the 

^  globe.     At  lengthy  verging  towards  old  age,  and  some- 

*'  dmes  conquering  by  the  terror  only  of  her  name,  she 

**  sought  the  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity.     The  ve- 

^NERABtE  CITY,  which  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of 

**  the  fiercest  nations  ;  and  established  a  system  of  laws, 

**  the  perpetual  guardians  of  justice  and  freedom  5  was 

**  content,  like  a  wise  and  wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on 

**  the  Caesars,  her  favourite  sons,  the  care  of  governing 

**  her  ample  patrimony.^'    A  secure  and  profound  peace, 

"such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Numa, 

**  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a  republic :  while  Rome 

"  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the  earth ;  and  the 

*  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the  name  of  the  people, 

"  and  the  majesty  of  the  senate.     But  this  native  splen- 

•*  dor  (continues  Ammianus)  is  degraded,  and  sullied, 

**by  the  conduct  of  some  nobles;  who,  unmindful  of 

"  their  own  dignity,  and  of  that  of  their  country,  assume 

•*  an  unbounded  licence  of  vice  and  folly.     They  contend 

•*  with  each  other  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and  sur- 

•*  names  ;  and  curiously  select,  or  invent,  the  most  lofty 

^  and  sonorous  appellations,  Reburrus,  or  Fabunius,  Pa- 

•*  gonius,  or  Tarrasius,^*  which  may  impress  the  ears^of 

**the  vulgar  with  astonishment  and  respect.      From  a 

'*  vain  ambition  of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they  af- 

•*  feet  to  mukiply  their  likeness,  in  statues  of  bronze  and 

**  marble ;  nor  are  they  satisfied,  unless  those  statues  are 

**  covered  with  plates  of  gold :  an  honourable  distinction, 

^^  first  granted  to  Acilius  the  consul,  after  he  had  sub- 

35  Claudlan,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  histofy  of  Ammianus^  speaks 
of  Uusgre:'.t  revolution  in  a  much  less  courtly  style  : 

Postquam  jura  ferox  in  sc  communia  C^vear 
Transtulit ;  et  lapsi  mores ;  desuetaque  priscis 
Artibus,  in  gremium  pacis  servile  recessi. 

De  Bell.  Glldonico,  49. 

36  The  minute  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  not  been  able  to  verify 
these  extraordinary  names.  I  aa\of  opinion  that  they  were  invented  by 
the  historian  himself,  who  was  af-aii  ot  any  pergonal  sanre  or  application. 
It  18  certain,  however,  that  the  simple  denominarions  of  ihe  Romans  were 
gradiially  lengthened  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  or  even  seven,  pompous 
surnames;  as  for  instance,  Marcus  Maccius  M.cmmius  Furiui  Balburius 
CxcUaaus  Piacidus.    See  Noris  Cenotaph.  Fisan.  Dissert,  iv.  p .  438. 
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CHAP.  <<  dued,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the  power  of  king  An* 
^^^.^^.^^  *'  tiochus*  The  ostentation  of  displaying,  of  magnifying 
"  perhaps,  the  rent-roll  of  the  estates  which  they  possess 
*'  in  all  the  provinces,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
*'  provokes  the  just  resentment  of  every  man,  who  recol- 
*'  lects,  that  their  poor  and  invincible  ancestors,  were  not 
*'  distinguished  from  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers  by  the 
*'  delicacy  of  their  food,  or  the  splendor  of  their  appa* 
*'  rel.  But  the  niodem  nobles  measure  their  rank  and 
*'  consequence  according  to  the  loftiness  of  their  chari- 
"ots,^^  and  the  weighty  magnificence  of  their  dress. 
<  "  Their  long  robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the  wind  ; 
"  and  as  they  are  agitated,  by  art  or  accident,  they  occa- 
*'  sionally  discover  the  under  garments,  the  rich  tunics, 
*'  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  various  animals.^^ 
"  Followed  by  a  train  of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up 
"  the  pavement,  they  move  along  the  streets  with  the 
"  same  impetuous  speed  as  if  they  travelled  with  post- 
^*  horses ;  and  the  example  of  the  senators  is  boldly  imi- 
**  tated  by  tlie  matrons  and  ladies,  whose  covered  car-  . 
"  riages  are  continually  driving  round  the  immense  space 
*'  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Whenever  these  persons  of ' 
^'  high  distinction  condescend  to  visit  the  public  baths, 
**  they  assume,  on  their  entrance,  a  tone  of  loud  and  in- 
"  sqlent  command,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the 
**  conveniencies  which  were  designed  for  the  Roman 
"  people.  If,  in  these  places  of  mixed  and  general  re- 
**  sort,  they  meet  any  of  the  infamous  ministers  of  their 

37  The  carruea,  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  silver^ 
curiously  carved  and  engraved ;  and  the  trappings  of  the  mules,  or  hot^es, 
were  embossed  with  gold.  This  magnificence  continued  from  the  reign  of 
Nero  to  that  of  Honorius ;  and  the  Appian  way  was  covered  with  the 
splendid  equipages  of  the  nobles*  who  came  out  to  meet  St.  Melania,  when 
she  returned  to  Rome,  six  years  before  the  Gothic  siege  (Seneca  epistol. 
Ixxxvii.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  49.  Paulin.  Nolan,  apud  Baron.  Annal. 
Eccl^.  A.  D.  397.  No.  5).  Yet  pomp  is  well  exchanged  for  convenience ; 
and  a  plain  modem  coach,  that  is  hung  upon  springs,  is  much  preferable  to 
the  silver  or  gold  carU  of  antiquity,  which  rolled  on  the  axle-tree,  and  were 
exposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

38  In  a  homily  of  Asterius,  bishop  of  Amasia,  M.  de  Valoxs  has  disco- 
vered (ad  Amniian.  xiv.  6.)  that  this  was  a  new  fashion;  that  bears, 
wolves,  lions,  and  tygers,  woods,  hunting  matches,  8cc.  were  represented 
in  embroidery ;  and  that  the  more  pious  coxcombs  substituted  the  figure  or 
legend  of  some  favourite  saint. 
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"pleasures,  they  express  their  affection  by  a  tender  em-     CHAP. 

" brace ;  while  they  proudly  decline  the  salutations  of  k,^-^-..,^ 

"their  fellow-citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  aspire 

**  above  the  honour  of  kissing  their  hands,  or  their  knees. 

"  As  soon  as  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  re- 

"  freshment  of  the  bath,  they  resume  their  rings,  and  the 

"  other  ensigns  of  their  dignity ;  select  from  their  private 

"  wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen,  such  as  might  suffice  for  a 

"dozen   persons,  the  garments  the  most  agreeable  to 

**  their  fancy,  and  maintain  till  their  departure  the  same 

"  haughty  demeanour ;  which  perhaps  might  have  been 

"  excused  in  the  great  Marcellus,  after  the  conquest  of 

"  Syracuse.     Sometimes,  indeed,  these  heroes  undertake 

"  more  arduous  atchievements ;  they  visit  their  estates  in 

"  Italy,  and  procure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile 

"  hands,  the  amusements  of  the  chace.^®     If  at  any  time, 

**  but  more  especially  on  a  hot  day^  they  have  courage  to 

**  sail,  in  their  painted  gallies,  from  the  Lucrine  lake*®  to 

**  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of  Puteoli  and 

**  Cayeta,**  they  compare  their  own  expeditions  to  the 

*'  marches  of  C»sar  and  Alexander.     Yet  shoidd  a  fly 

**  presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their  gilded 

**  umbrellas ;  should  a  sun-beam  penetrate  through  some 

**  unguarded  and  imperceptible  chink,  they  deplore  their 

^^  intolerable  hardships,  and  lament,  in  affected  language, 

**  that  they  were  not  bom  in  die  land  of  the  Cimmeri- 

**  ans,**  the  regions  of  eternal  darkness.     In  these  jour- 

39  Sec  Pliny's  Epistles,  i.  6.    Three  large  wild  boars  were  allured  and 
taken  in  the  toils,  without  interrupting  the  studies  of  the  philosophic  sports- 


40  The  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  AvemttSf  which  stands  in 
the  text,  is  immaterial.  Th«  two  lakes,  Avernus  and  Lwcrinus,  commu- 
nicated with  each  other,  and  were  fashioned  by  the  stupeiidous  moles  of 
Agiippa  into  the  Julian  port,  which  opened,  through  a  narrow  entrance, 
into  tUt  gulph  of  Puteoli.  Virgil,  who  resided  on  the  spot,  has  described 
(Get>rgic  ii.  161.)  this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  execution ;  and  his  com- 
mentators, especially  Catrou,  have  derived  much  light  from  Strabo,  Sueto- 
nios,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  volcanos  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
coontiy,  and  turned  the  Lncrme  lake  ,  since!  he  year  1538,  into  the  Monte 
NiKivo.  See  Camillo  Pcllegrino  Discorsi  della  Campania  Felice,  p.  239. 
244,  &c.     Antonii  Sanfelicii  Campania,  p.  13.  88. 

41  The  rcgna  Cumana  et  Puteolana  j  loca  cacteroqui  valdc  expc- 
tenda,  interpellatium  autem  multitudiae  pane  fugienda.     Cicero  ad  Attic. 

xvi.ir. 

42  The  pnA'erbial  e.'cpression  of  Cimmerian  darknas  was  originally 
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CHAP.  "  nies  into  the  country/*  the  whole  body  of  the  hou^« 
_^^^^  "  hold  marches  with'  their  njasters.  In  the  same  manner 
*>  as  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  heavy  and  the  light 
"  armed  troops,  the  advanced  guard  and  the  rear,  are 
''  marshalled  by  the  skill  of  their  military  leaders ;  so  the 
^  domestic  officers,  who  bear  a  rod,  as  an  ensign  of  au« 
^^  thority,  distribute  and  arrange  the  numerous  train  of 
*'  slaves  and  attendants.  The  baggage  and  wardrobe 
**  moye  in  the  front ;  and  are  immediately  followed  by  a 
**  multitude  of  cooks,  and  inferior  ministers,  employed 
*'  in  the  service  of  the  kitchens,  and  of  the  table.  The 
**  main  body  is  composed  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
**  slaves,  increased  by  the  accidental  concourse  of  idle  or 
"  dependent  plebeians.  The  rear  is  closed  by  the  favour- 
^^  ite  band  of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age  to  youth,  ac- 
**  cording  to  the  order  of  seniority.  Their  numbers,  and 
**  their  deformity,  excite  the  horror  of  the  indignant  spec- 
**  tators,  who  are  ready  to  execrate  the  memory  of  Se- 
*'  miramis,  for  the  cruel  art  which  she  invented,  of  frus- 
"  trating  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  of  blasting  in  the 
**  bud  the  hopes  of  future  generations.  In  the  exercise  of 
**  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  nobles  of  Rome  express  an 
"  exquisite  sensibility  for  any  personal  injury,  and  a  con- 
*'  temptuous  indifference  for  the  rest  of  the  human  species. 
"  When  they  have  called  for  warm  water,  if  a  slave  has 
**  been  tardy  in  his  obedience,  he  is  instantly  chastised 
"  with  three  hundred  lashes :  but  should  the  same  slave 
"  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the  master  will  mildly  ob- 
"  serve,  that  he  is  a  worthless  fellow ;  but  that,  if  he 
"repeats  the  offence,  he  shall  not  escape  punishment. 

borrowed  from  the  dcEcription  of  Homer  (in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Odyst^y),  which  he  applies  to  a  remoie  and  fabulous  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  See  Erasmi  Adagia,  in  his  works,  torn.  ii.  p.  593.  the  Ley- 
den  edition. 

43  We  may  learn  from  Seneca,  epist.  cxxiii.  three  curious  circumstan- 
ces relative  to  the  jouruies  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  preceded  by  a 
troop  of  Numidian  light-horse,  who  announced,  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  baggage -mules  transported  not  only 
tht^  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vcbs?h  of  chrystals  and  murrti^ 
which  last  is  almost  proved,  by  the  learned  French  translator  of  Seneca 
(torn.  iii.  p.  402.. .422.)  to  mean  the  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan.  3.  Tiia 
beautiful  faces  of  the  young  slaves  were  covered  with  a  medicated  crust, 
or  oiniment,  which  secured  them  against  the  cfiectg  of  the  sun  and  lro6t. 
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•*  Ho6pit9lit5r  wte  formerly  the  virtue  of  the  Romans;  Chap. 
**  and  every  stranger,  who  Could  plead  either  merit  or 
**•  misfortune,  was  relieved,  or  rewarded,  by  their  genero- 
**  sity.  At  present,  if  a  foreigner,  perhaps  of  no  con- 
**  temptible  rank,  is  introduced  to  one  of  the  proud  and 
*'  wealthy  senators,  he  is  welcomed  indeed  in  the  first 
*^  audience,  with  such  warm  professions,  and  such  kind 
"  enquiries,  that  he  retires,  enchanted  with  the  affability 
'^  of  his  illustrious  friend,  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  so 
-  ^  long  delayed  his  journey  to  Rome,  the  native  seat  of 
*'  manners,  as  well  as  of  empire*  Secure  of  i^  favourable 
*^  reception,  he  repeats  his  visit  the  ensuing  day,  and  is 
"  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  his  perspn,  his  name, 
"  and  his  country,  arc  already  forgotten.  If  he  still  has 
^  resolution  to  persevere,  he  is  gradually  numbered  in 
'^  the  train  of  dependents,  and  obtains  the  permission  to 
^  pay  his  assiduous  and  unprofitable  court  to  a  haughty 
^  patron,  incapable  of  gratitude  or  friendship ;  who  scarce- 
^  ly  deigns  to  remark  his  presence,  his  departure,  or  his 
**  return.  Whenever  the  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popu* 
"  lar  entertainment;**  whenever  they  celebrate,  with  pro- 
^  fuse  and  pernicious  luxury,  their  private  banquets  i  the 
**  choice  of  the  guests  is  the  subject  of  anxious  delibera- 
^  tion.  The  modest,  the  sober,  and  the  learned,  are  sel- 
"  dom" preferred;  and  the  nomenclators,  who  are  com- 
**  monly  swayed  by  interested  motives,  have  the  address 
**  to  insert  in  the  list  of  invitations,  the  obscure  names  of 
^^  the  most  worthless  of  mankind.  But  the  frequent  ana 
**  fiuniliar  companions  of  the  great,  are  those  parasites, 
^^  who  practise  the  most  useful  of  all -arts,  the  art  of  flat- 
"  tery ;  who  eagerly  applaud  each  word,  and  every  action, 

44  Distnbdtioiolemnmmspoitiilaroin.  The  tportuU,  or  Mportellaf'wen 
tamU  baskets,  supposed  to  contain  a,  quantity  of  hot  provisions,  of  the  va* 
toe  of  100  quadrantes,  or  twchre-pence  halfpenny,  which  were  ranged  lA 
order  in  the  hall,  and  ostentatiously  distributed  to  the  hungry  or  servile 
crowd*  who  waited  at  the  door.  This  indelicate  custom  is  very  frequently 
meatknied  in  the  epignms  of  Martial,  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal.  Set 
nkewise  Soetonhis,  in  Claud,  c.  21.  in  Neron.  c.  16.  in  Domitian,  c.  4. 7. 
These  baskets  of  provisions  were  afterwards  converted  into  large  pieces  of 
sold  and  ulver  coin,  or  plate,  which  were  mutually  griven  and  accepted 
cvcB  by  the  persohs  of  the  highest  rank  (see  Symmach.  epist.  iv.  55.  ix. 
124.  and  Misoell.  p.  356),  on  solemn  occadons^  of  consulships,  mairi^ 
asea,&c 
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CHAP.  «  of  their  immortal  patron ;  gaze  with  rapture  on  his  mar- 
"  ble  columns,  and  variegated  pavements ;  and  strenuous- 
"  ly  praise  the  pomp  and  elegance,  which  he  is  taught  to 
^  consider  as  a  part  of  his  personal  merit*  At  the  Ro* 
"  man  tables,  the  birds,  the  squirrels j^'  or  the  fish,  which 
^^  appear  of  an  uncommon  size,  are  contemplated  with 
**  curious  attention;  a  pair  of  scales  is  accurately  applied^ 
**  to  ascertain  their  reiJ  weight;  and  while  the  more  ra- 
^^  tional  guests  are  disgusted  by  the  vain  and  tedious  repe- 
*^  tition,  notaries  are  summoned  to  attest,  by  an  authen- 
"  tic  record,  the  truth  of  such  a  marvellous  event.  Ano- 
**  ther  method  of  introduction  into^the  houses  and  society 
"  of  the  great,  is  derived  from  the  profession  of  gaming,  or^ 
"  as  it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play.  The  confederates 
"  are  imited  by  a  strict  and  indissoluble  bond  of  friend- 
^'  ship,  or  rather  of  conspiracy ;  a  superior  degree  of  skill 
*'  in  the  Tesserarian  art  (which  may  be  interpreted  the 
*^  game  of  dice  and  tables^)  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and 
^^  reputation.  A  master  of  that  sublime  science,  who  in 
*^  a  supper,  or  assembly,  is  placed  below  a  magistrate,  dis- 
^^  plays  in  his  countenance  the  surprise  and  indignation^ 
^^  which  Cato  might  be  supposed  to  feel,  when  he  was  re- 
^^  fused  the  pnetorship  by  the  votes  of  a  capricious  people. 
^'  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom  engages  the  cu- 

45  The  want  of  an  English  name  oblige  me  to  refer  to  the  conunoa 
genus  of  squirrels,  the  Latin  glit,  the  French  loir;  a  little  animal  who  inha- 
bits the  woods,  and  remains  torpid  in  cold  weather.  (See  PUn.  Hist.  Natur* 
viii.  82.  Buffon,  Hist.  NatureUe,  torn.  viii.  p.  158.  Pennant's  Synopua 
of  Quadrupeds,  p.  289).  The  art  of  rearing  and  fattening  great  numbers 
of  gUret  was  practised  in  Roman  villas,  as  a  profitable  article  of  rural  obco- 
nomy  (Varro,  de  Re  Rustici,  iii.  15).  The  excessive  demand  of  them  for 
luxurious  tables,  was  increased  by  the  foolish  prohibitions  of  the  censors  8 
and  it  is  reported,  that  they  are  still  esteemed  in  modem  Rome,  and  ai« 
frequendy  sent  as  presents  by  the  Colonna  princes  (See  Broder,  the  last 
editor  of  Pliny,  tom  ii.  p.  458.  apud  Barbou,  1779). 

46  This  game,  which  might  be  translated  by  the  more  familiar  names 
of  trictrac,  or  baci^awmon,  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  gravest  Ra- 
mans; and  old  Mucius  Scxvola,  the  lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of  a  verj 
stulful  player.  It  was  called  luduM  duodechn  tcrifitontm,  from  the  twelve 
tcripta,  or  lines,  which  equally  divided  the  aiveoUts,  or  table.  On  these  thm 
two  armies,  the  white  and  the  black,  each  consisting  of  fifteen  men,  or  etU" 
euli^  were  regulariy  placed,  and  alternately  moved,  according  to  the  lawa 
of  the  game ;  and  the  chances  of  the  teuer^t,  or  dice.  Dr;  Hyde,  who  dili- 
gently traces  the  hbtory  and  varieties  of  the  nerdiludium  (a  name  of  Ptnac 
etymology)  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  pours  forth,  on  this  trifling  subject,  » 
copious  torrent  of  classic  and  Oriental  learning.  See  Syntagma  Uiaaer- 
tat.  tom.  ii.  p.  217..^5. 
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"  riosity  of  the  noUes,  who  abhor  the  fatigue,  and  disdain     ^x xi ' 

^  the  advantages,  of  study;  and  the  only  books  which 

^  they  peruse  ,are  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  verbose 

^  and  fabulous  histories  of  Marius  Masdmus.^r     The  li- 

**  braries,  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers, 

f*  are  secluded,  like  dreary  sepulchres,  from  the  light  of 

"  day.**    But  the  costly  instruments  of  the  theatre^  flutes, 

"^  and  enormous  lyres^  and  hydraulic  organs,  are  con« 

^  Btructed  for  their  use ;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and 

^  instrumental  music  is  incessandy  repeated  in  the  pala- 

*5  ces  of  Rome.     In  those  palaces,  sound  is  preferred  to 

^  sense,  and  the  care  of  the  bodv  to'that  of  the  mind.   It 

^  is  allowed  as  a  salutaiy  maxim,  that  the  light  and  frivol- ' 

*^  OU8  suspicion  of  a  contagious  malady,  is  of  sufficient 

^  weij^t  to  excuse  the  visits  of  the  most  intimate  friends ; 

^  and  even  the  servants,  who  are  dispatched  to  make  the 

^  decent  enquiries,  are  not  suffered  to  return  home,  till 

^  they- have  undergone  the  ceremony  of  a  previous  ablu« 

^  tion.     Yet  this  selfish  and  unmanly  delicacy  occasion- 

^  ally  yields  to  the  more  imperious  passion  of  avarice. 

^  The  prospect  of  gain  will  urge  a  rich  and  gouty  sena- 

^  tor  as  far  as  Spoleto;  every  sentiment  of  arrogance  and 

^  dignity  is  subdued  by  the  hopes  of  an  inheritance,  or 

^  even  of  a  legacy;  and  a  wealdiy,  childless,  citizen  is  the 

**  most  powerful  of  the  Romans.     The  art  of  obtaining 

^  the  signattu-e  of  a  favourable  testament,  and  sometimes 

^  of  hastening  the  moment  of  its  execution,  is  perfectly 

^  understood ;  and  it  has  happened,  that  in  the  same 

^  house,  though  in  different  apartments,  a  husband  and  a 

**  wife,  with  the  laudable  design  of  over-reaching  each 

•*  other,  have  suihmoned  their  respective  lawyers,  to  de- 

"  clare,  at  the  same  time,  their  mutual,  but  contradictory, 

**  intentions.     The  distress  which  follows  and  chastises 

**  extravagant  luxury,  often  reduces  the  great  to  the  use 

47  Marius  Mazimus,  homo  omnium  veiiionssimua,  qui,  et  mythistori- 
ca  se  Tokiminibus  iroplicavit.  Vopiacus,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  242.  He 
wTste  the  lives  of  the  Emperors,  from  Trajan  to  Alexander  Severus.  See 
Gcsaid,  Vossius  d^e  Historiris  Latin.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  in  his  works,  vol.  iv.  p.  57. 

48  This  satire  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius, 
and  the  Epistles  of  Jerom,  afford  satisfactory  proofs,  that  Christian  theolo^ 
gy-,  and  dasnc  iiteiature,  were  studiously  cultivated  by  several  RoqaaBs,  o{ 
boai  Rzcs,  and  of  the  highest  rank. 

^jL  it  V-''  ^w»  v>  iy 
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CHAP,    ii  of  the  most  humUladng  expedients.   When  they  desiro 
^^  to  boiTOW,  they  employ  the  base  and  supplicating  style 


^  of  the  slave  in  the  comedyj  but  when  they  are  callqd 
^^  upon  td  pay,  they  assume  the  royal  and  tntgic  declaina* 
^^  tion  of  the  grandsons  of  Hercules*  If  the  demand  is 
^'  repeated,  they  readily  procure  some  trusty  sycophant, 
*^  instructed  to  maintain  a  charge  of  poison,  or  magic, 
^^  against  the  insolent  creditor;  who  is  seldom  released 
/^  from  prison,  till  he  has  signed  a  discharge  of  the  whole 
^^  debt.  These  vices,  which  degrade  the  moral  character 
^^  of  the  Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  superstition, 
*^  that  disgraces'  their  understanding.  They  listen  with 
^^  confidence  to  the  predictions  of  haruspices,  who  pretend 
^^  to  read,  in  the  entrails  of  victims,  the  signs  of  future 
^^  greatness  and  prosperity;  and  there  are  many  who  do 
^^  not  presume  either  to  bathe,  or  to  dine,  or  to  i^pear  in 
^^  pubtic,  till  they  have  diligendy  consulted,  according  to 
^'  the  rules  of  astrology,  the  situation  of  Mercury,  and  the 
^^aspect  of  the  moon*^'*  It  is  singular  enough,  tha.t  this^ 
*^  vain  credulity  may  often  be  discovered  among  the  prp* 
^^  fane  scepdcs,  who  impiously  doubt,  or  deny,  the  exist- 
**  ence  of  a  celestial  power." 
State  and  In  populous  cities,  which  are  the  seat  of  commerce 

of  the  '  ^^  manufactures,  the  middle  ranks  oi^  inhabitants,  who 
people  of  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  dexterity,  or  labour,  of 
their  hands,  are  commonly  the. most  prolific,  the  most 
useful,  and,  in  that  sense,  the  most  respectable,  part  of 
the  community.  But  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  cUs« 
dained  such  sedentary  and  servile  arts,  had  been  oppres- 
sed, from  the  earliest  times,  by  the  weight  of  debt  and 
usury;  and  the  husbandman,  during  the  term  of  his  mili* 
tary  service,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of 
his  farm.^^  The  lands  of  Italy,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally divided  among  the  families  of  free  and  indigent  pro- 

48*  Mftcrobiiu,  the  friend  of  these  Roman  nobles,  considered  the  stars 
as  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  sirns,  of  future  events  (de  Somn.  Sdpion.  1.  i.  c. 
19.D.68). 

4d  The  histories  of  Liry  (see  particolariy  vi.  36.)  are  full  of  thb  extnr* 
lions  of  the  rich,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  debtors.  Th^  nnelancholy 
story  of  a  brave  old  soldier  (DIonys.  Hal.  1.  vi.  c.  36.  p.  347.  edit.  Hudson* 
and  LWy,  ii.  33.)  most  have  been  frequently  repeated  in  thott  primidv* 
times,  which  have  been  so  undeservedly  pnuMd. 
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prietors,  were  insensibly  purchased,  or  usurped,  by  the  CHAP, 
avarice  of  the  nobles;  and  in  the  age  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  the  republic,  it  was  computed,  that  only, two  thou- 
sand citizens  were  possessed  of  any  independent  sub- 
stance.'^ Yet  as  long  as  the  people  bestowed,  by  their 
suffrages,  the  honours  of  the  state,  the  command  of  the 
legions,  and  the  administration  of  wealthy  provinces,  their 
conscious  pride  alleviated,  in  some  measure,  the  hard- 
ships of  poverty;  and  their  wants  were  seasonably  sup- 
plied by  the  ambitious  liberality  of  the  candidates,  who 
aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in  the  thirty ofive  tribes, 
or  the  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  of  Rome.  But 
when  the  prodigid  commons  had  imprudendy  alienated 
not  only  the  use^  but  the  inheritance^  of  power,  they  sunk, 
under  the  reign  of  the  C^sars,  into  a  vile  and  wretched 
populace,  which  must,  in  a  few  generations,  have  been 
totally  extinguished,  if  it  hdd  not  been  continually  recruit- 
ed by  the  manumission  of  slaves,  aitd  the  influx  of  stran- 
gers. As  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  i;t  was  the  just 
complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives,  that  the  capital  had 
attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe,  and  the  manners  of  th'fe 
most  opposite  nations.  The  intemperance  of  the  Gauls, 
the  cunning  and  levity  of  the  Greeks,  the  savage  obstina- 
cy of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews,  the  servile  temper  of  the 
Asiatics,  and  the  dissolute,  effeminate  prostitution  of  the 
Syrians,  were  mingled  in  the  various  multitude;  which, 
under  the  proud  and  false  denomination  of  Romans,  pre- 
sumed to  despise  their  fellow-subjects,  and  even  their  so- 
vereigns, who  dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  eternal 

CITT.** 

50  Kon  esse  in  ciintate  duo  Tnilliahominaxn  qui  rem  haberent.  Cicero. 
Offic.  ii.  21.  and  Cominent.  Paul.  Manut.  in  edit.  Grsv.  This  vague 
compotaition  was  made  A.  U.  C.  649.  in  a  speech  of  the  tribune  Philippus ; 
and  It  was  bis  object,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gracchi  (see  Plutarch),  to  de-^ 
ploxe,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  the  misery  of  the  common  people. 

51  See  tbft  third  Satire  (60... 125.)  of  Juvenal,  who  indignantly  com- 

Qpamvis  quota  portio  faecis  Achxi ! 

Jampridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes ; 

£t  iinguam  et  mores,  &uc. 
Seaeca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  mother  (Consolat.ad  Helv.  c.  6.) 
by  the  reflection,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of  exile,  re« 
JDiodft  her  how  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  bom  in  the  city. 
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XXXI*  ^^^  *^  t^zrae  of  that  city  was  still  pronounced  widr 

%^^m^0^  respect :  the  frequent  and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhab- 
Public  dis-  itants  were  indulged  with  impunity ;  and  the  successors 
SaSTa-^  of  Constantine,  instead  of  crushing  the  last  remains  of  the 
ccm,  oil,  democracy,  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power,  embra* 
''°*'  ced  the  mild  policy  of  Augustus,  and  studied  to  relieve 

the  poverty,  and  to  amuse  the  idleness,  of  an  innumerable 
\  people*'^     !•  For  the  convenience  of  the  lazy  plebeians^ 

the  monthly  distributions  of  com  were  converted  into  a 
daily  allowance  of  bread ;  a  great  number  of  ovens  was 
.  constructed  and  maintained  at  the  puttie  expense ;  and  at 
the  appointed  hour,  each  citizen,  who  was  furnished  with 
a  ticket,  ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  which  had  been  as* 
signed  to  his  peculiar  quarter  or  division,  and  received, 
either  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very  low  price,  a  loaf  of  bread,  of 
the  weight  of  three  pounds,  for  the  use  of  his  family*  IL 
The  forests  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattened  large  droves 
of  wild  hogs,*^  afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meat.  During  five  months 
of  the  year,  a  regular  allowance  of  bacon  was  distributed 
to  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
capital,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  declined  from  its  for- 
mer lustre,  was  ascertained,  by  an  edict  of  Valentinan  the 
Third,  at  three  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds.^^  IIL  In  the  manners  of  antiquity,  the 
use  of  oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,  as  well  as  for 
the  bath ;  and  the  annual  tax,  which  was  imposed  on  Af» 
rica  for  the  benefit  of  Rome,  amounted  to  the  weight  of 

52  Almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  breadi  bacon,  oil,  wine,  &c.  may  be 
found  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code ;  which  expressly  treats 
of  the  )h0/ice  of  the  great  cities^  See  particularly  the  titles  iii,  iv.  xv,  xvi, 
xvu.  xxiv.  The  collateral  testimonies  are  produced  in  Godefroy's  Commen- 
tary, and  it  is  needless  to  transcribe  them.  According  to  a  law  of  Theodo- 
sius,  which  appreciates  in  money  the  military  allowance,  a  piece  of  ^Id 
(eleven  shillings)  was  equivalent  to  eighty  pounds  of  bacon,  or  to  eighty- 
pounds  of  oil,  or  to  twelve  modii  (or  pecka)  of  salt  (Cod.  Thtod.  1.  viii.tit. 
iv.  leg.  17).  This  equation,  compared  with  another,  of  seventy  pounds  of 
bacon  for  an  amphora  (Cod.  Theod<w  I.  xiv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  4)>  fixes  the  price  of 
wine  at  about  sixteen  pence  the  gallon. 

5S  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  World  (p.  14.  in 
tom.  iii.  Geograph.  Minor,  Hudson)  observes  of  Lucania,  in  his  barbarous 
Latin,  Regio  obrima,  et  ipsa  omnibus  habundans,  et  lardum  multum  foraa 
emittit.  Propter  quod  est  in  mont'ibus,  cujus  aescam  animalium  variam,  ficc. 

54  See  Novell,  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  D.  Valent.  I.  i.  tit.  xv.  T^k 
law  was  published  at  Rome,  June  the  29th»  A.  D.  452. 
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diree  miltions  of  pounds,  to  the  measure,  perhaps,  of  three  ^^^?' 
hundred  thousand  English  gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety  of  y^^v^^ 
Augustus  to  provide  the  metropolis  with  sufficient  plenty 
of  com,  was  not  extended  beyond  that  necessary  article 
of  human  subsistence ;  and  when  the  popular  clamour  ac- 
cused* the  deamess  and  scarcity  of  wine,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  by  die  grave  reformer,  to  remind  his  subjects, 
that  no  man  could  reasonably  complain  of  thirst,  since  the 
aqueducts  of  Agrippa  had  introduced  into  the  city  so  many 
copious  streams  of  pure  and  salubrious  i/^ater.''^  This  rigid 
sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and,  although  the  gene- 
rous design  of  Aurelian  '^  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
executed  in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  Wine  was  allowed  on 
very  easy  and  liberal  terms.  The  administration  of  the 
public  cellars  was  delegated  to  a  magistrate  of  honourable 
rank ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  vintage  of  Campania 
was  reserved  for  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Rome. , 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  celebrated  by  the  Use  of  tb« 
praises  of  Augustus  himself,  replenished  the  Therma^  or  ^^^ 
baths,  which  had  been  constructed  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
with  Imperial  magnificence.  The  baths  of  Antoninus 
Caracalla,  which  were  open,  at  stated  hours,  for  the  indis- 
criminate sen*ice  of  the  senators  and  the  people,  contain- 
ed above  sixteen  hundred  seats  of  marble;  and  more  than 
three  thousand  were  reckoned  in  the  baths  of  Diocle- 
tian.'^ The  walls  of  the  lofty  apartments  were  covered 
with  curious  mosaics,  that  imitated  the  art  of  the  pencil 
in  the  elegance  of  design,  and  the  variety  of  colours.  The 
Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully  incrusted  with  the  pre- 
cious green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  perpetual  stream  of 
hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capacious  basons,  through 
so  many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and  massy  silver;  and  the 
meanest  Roman  could  purchase,  with  a  small  copper  coin, 
the  daily  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which 

55  Sneton.  in  August,  c.  42.  Tht  utmost  debauch  of  the  emperor  him- 
aetl**  in  his  lavourite  wine  of  Rhactia,  never  exceeded  a  sextariut  (an  Eifglish 
piaot).    UL.  c.  77,    Torrentius  ad  Loc.  and  Arbuthnot's  Tables,  p.  86. 

56  His  design  was  to  plant  vineyards  along  the  sea  coast  of  Hetruria 
(Vopiscm,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  225) ;  the  dreary,  unwholesome,  uncuitiva* 
ted.  Jifartmme  of  modem  Tuscany. 

57  Oiyntpiodor.  apod  Phot.  p.  197. 
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CrtAP.    might  excite  the  envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia."  From  these 
stately  palaces  issued  a  swarm  of  dirty  tmd  ragged  ple- 


beians, without-shoes,  and  without  a  mantle  ;  who  loiter- 
ed away  whole  days  in  the  street  or  Forum,  to  hear  news, 
and  to  hold  disputes ;  who  dissipated,  in  extravagant  gam* 
ing,  the  miserable  pittance  of  their  wives  and  children ; 
and  spent  the  hours  of  the  night  in  obscure  taverns,  and 
brothels,  in  tlie  indulgence  of  gross  and  vulgar  sen- 
suality/* 
Games  and  But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  amusement  of  the 
ipec  es.  .  jj^  multitude,  depended  on  the  frequent  exhibitionof  pub- 
lic games  and  spectacles.  The  piety  of  Christian  prin- 
ces had  suppressed  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators; 
but  the  Roman  people  still  considered  the  circus  as  their 
home,  their  temple,  and  the  seat  of  the  republic*  The 
impatient  crowd  rushed  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  secure 
their  places,  and  there  were  many  who  passed  a  sleep- 
less and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent  porticos.  From 
the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun,  or  of  the 
rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  thousand,  remained  in  eager 
attention ;  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and  charioteers, 
their  minds  agitated  with  hope  and  fear,  for  the  success 
of  the  colours  which  they  espoused :  and  the  happiness 
of  Rome  appeared  to  hang  on  the  event  of  a  race.**  The 
same  immoderate  ardour  inspired  their  clamours,  and 
their  applause,  as  often  as  they  were  entertained  with 
the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  various  modes  of 
theatrical  representation.     These  representations  in  mo- 

58  Seneca  (epistol.  buixvi.)  compares  the  boiths  of  Scipio  Africanus,at 
his  villa  of  Litenium,  with  the  magnincence  (which  was  continually  encreas- 

•  ing)  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome,  long  before  the  stately  ThcrmBC  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Diccletian  were  erected.  l*he  quadraru  paid  for  admission  was 
the  quarter  of  the  a«,  about  one -eighth  of  an  English  penny. 

59  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  6.  and  I.  xxviii.  c.  iv),  af^r  describing  the  lux- 
ury and  pride  of  the  nnbles  of  Rome,  exposes,  with  equal  indignation,  the 
vices  aiKl  follies  of  the  conunon  people. 

60  Juvenal.  Satir.  xi.  191,  &c.  The  expressions  of  the  historian  Am- 
mianus are  not  less  strong  and  animated  than  those  of  the  satirist ;  and  botH 
the  one  arid  the  other  painted  from  the  life.  The  nwnbers  which  the  gr«tt 
c:rcus  was  capable  of  receiving,  are  taken  from  the  original  Nbtitiic  of  tbtt 
^icy .  The  ditierenccs  between  them  prove  that  they  did  not  transcribe  eacK 
other ;  but  the  sum  may  appear  incredible,  though  the  country  on  these  oc- 

1  flodced  to  the  city. 
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^rn  capitals  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  pure  and  CH  AV. 
elegsmt  sdbool  of  taste,  and  periiaps  of  virtue.  But  the 
Tragic  and  Comic  Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom 
aspired  beyond  the  imitation  of  Attic  genius,^^  had  been 
tdmost  totally  silent  since  the  fall  of  the  republic  ;**  and 
their  place  was  unwordiily  occupied  by  licentious  farce^ 
eiFeminate  music,  and  splendid  pageantry.  The  panto* 
nimes,^  vrho  maintained  their  reputation  from  the  age 
of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  century,  expressed,  without  the 
use  of  words,  the  various  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
*of  antiquity ;  and  the  perfection  of  their  art,  which  some- 
times disarmed  die  gravity  of  the  philosopher,  always  ex- 
cited the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people.  The  vast 
and  magnificent  theatres  of  Rome  were  filled  by  three; 
diousand  female  dancers,  and  by  three  thousand  singers, 
with  the  masters  of  the  respective  chorusses.  Such  was  ''^ 
Ae  popular  favour  which  they  enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  when  all  strangers  were  banished  from  Ae  city, 
the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  public  pleasures  exempt-  * 
cd  them  from  a  law,  which  was  strictly  executed  against 
the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts.** 

It  is  said,  that  the  foolish  curiosity  of  Elagabalus  at-  Populow. 
tempted  to  discover,  from  the  quantity  of  spiders'  webs.  ^^^ 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.     A  more  ra-   - 

61  SovDeumes  indeed  they  composed  original  pieces. 

.  .  .  Vestigia  Gracca 
Aon  deterere  et  oeiebrare  domestica  facta. 
Horat.  Epiatol.  ad  Pisones,  285.  and  the  leanied,  though  peqilcxed,  note 
of  Dacicr,  who  might  have  allowed  the  name  of  Tragedies  to  the  Brtttui 
aad  the  Deaut  of  Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato  of  Matcrniw.  llie  Octawh  as- 
cribcd  to  one  of  the  Senecas,  still  remains  a  very  urifavourable  specimen 
of  Roman  tragedy. 

62  In  the  time  of  Qiitntil*an  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  r^uced  to 
the  imperfect  method  of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  liis  play  to  the 
company,  whom  he  invhed  for  that  purpose  (see  Dialog,  de  Oratoribus,  c. 
9. 11.  and  PUn.  Epistol.  vii.  17). 

63  See  the  Dialogue  of  Lucian,intitled,  De Saltatione,  torn.  ii.  p.  2^5 
...317.  edit.  Rcitz.  The  pantomimes  obtained  the  honourable  name  of 
^€t^%r^^i ;  and  it  was  required,  that  they  should  be  conversant  with  al- 
iiios;  every  an  and  science.  Burette  (in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des 
Inscriptions,  tom.  i.  p.  127,  Stc.)  has  given  a  short  history  of  the  art  of 
pantomimes. 

64  Ammlanus,  1.  xiv.  c.  6.     He  complains,  with  decent  hidigna^n» 
that  the  streets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  crowds  of  females  who  might 
have  given  children  to  the  state,  but  whose  only  occupation  was  to  ctirl  . 
and  dress  their  hair,  and  jactari  volubilibus  gyris,  dum  exprimunt  innctmt- 
fa  simulacra,  qu«  finiere  fabulse  theatrales. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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CHAP,  tional  method  of  enquiry  might  not  have  been  imdesenr- 
ing  of  the  attention  of  the  wisest  princes,  who  could  easi- 
ly have  resolved  a  question  so  important  for  the  Roman 
government,  and  so  interesting  to  succeeding  ages. 
The  births  and  deaths  of  the  citizens  were  duly  register- 
ed ;  and  if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had  condescended  to 
mention  the  annual  amount,  or  the  common  average,  we 
might  now  produce  some  satisfactory  calculation,  which 
would  destroy  the  extravagant  assertions  of  critics,  and 
perhaps  con$rm  the  modest  and  probable  conjectures  of 
philosophers/'  The  most  diligent  researches  have  col- 
lected only  the  following  circumstances ;  which,  slight 
and  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to 
illustrate  the  question  of  the  populousness  of  ancient 
Rome.  I.  When  the  capital  of  the  empire  was  besieged 
by  the  Goths,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  accurately 
measured,  by  Ammonius,  the  mathematician,  who  found 
it  equal  to  twenty-one  miles.^^  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  form  of  the  city  was  almost  that  of  a  circle  ; 
the.  geometrical  figure  which  is  known  to  contain  the 
largest  space  within  any  given  circumference.  II.  The 
architect  Vitruvius,  who,  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age, 
and  whose  evidence,  on  this  occasion,  has  peculiar 
weight  and,  authority,  observes,  that  the  innumerable 
habitations  of  the  Roman  people  would  have  spread  them- 
selves far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city ;  and 
that  the  want  of  ground,  which  wds  probably  contracted 
on  every  side  by  gardens  and  villas,  suggested  the  com- 
mon, though  inconvenient,^  practice  of  raising  the  housea 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air.*'  But  the  loftiness 
of  these  buildings,  which  often  consisted  of  hasty  work^ 

65  Lipsius  (torn.  iii.  p.  423.  de  Magnitud.  Romani,  1.  iii.  c.  3.)  and 
Isaac  Vossius  (Observat.  Var.  p.  26... 34.)  have  indulged  strange  dreama 
of  four,  or  eight,  or  fourteen  millions  in  Rome.  Mr.  Hume  (Essays^ 
vol.  i.  p.  450...457.)  with  admirable  good  sense  and  scepticism,  betrays  som^ 
•ecret  disposition  to  extenuate  the  populousness  of  ancient  times. 

66  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot,  p.  197.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grace,  torn.  bt. 
p.  400. 

67  In  ei  autem  majestate  urbis,  et  civium  in&nitd  frequentii  inmime- 
rabiles  habitaiiones  opus  fuit  e.Kpr.care.  Ergo  cum  recipere  non  p?sset  area 
plana^tantain  multitudiuem  in  urbe,  ad  auxiliiim  altitudinis  Kdiiiciorum  res 
ij)i.a  coegic  d^ venire.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.  This  passage,  which  I  owe  to  Vo»* 
siui,  b  clear,  strong,  and  comprehe»siiw.' 
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and  insufficient  materials,  was  the  cause  of  frequent  and  £y6f ' 
fatal  accidents :  and  it  was  repeatedly  enacted  by  Au-  s^-y^^ 
gustus,  as  well  as  by  Nero,  that  the  height  of  private 
edifices,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  should  not  exceed 
the  measure  of  seventy  feet  from  the  ground.^'  Ill*  Ju- 
venal ^^  laments,  as  it  should  seem  from  his  own  expe« 
perience,  the  hardships  of  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom 
he  addresses  the  salutary  advice  of  emigrating,  without  ' 
delay,  from  the  smoke  of  Rome ;  since  they  might  pur- 
chase, in  the  little  towns  of  Italy,  a  cheerful  commodious 
dwelling,  at  the  same  price  which  they  annually  paid  for 
a  dark  and  miserable  lodging.  House-rent  was  there- 
fore immoderately  dear :  the  rich  acquired,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  the  ground,  which  they  covered  with  pa- 
laces and  gardens ;  but  the  body  of  the  Roman  people 
was  crowded  into  a  narrow  space;  and  the  different 
floors,  and  apartments,  of  the  same  house,  were  divided, 
as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris,  and  other  cities,  among 
several  families  of  plebeians.  IV.  The  total  number  of  ^. 
houses  in  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city,  is  accurately 
stated  in  the  description  of  Rome,  composed  under  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  and  they  amount  to  forty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two^*  The  two 
classes  of  domu9  and  of  insula^  into  which  they  are  di- 
vided, include  all  the  habitations  of  the  capital,  of  every 

68  The  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristidcs,  Claudian,  Rutilius, 
&c.  prove  the  insufficiency  of  these  restrictive  edicU.  See  Lipsius,  d« 
Magnitiid.  Romani,  I.  iii.  c.  4. 

....  Tabulata  tibt  jam  tertta  fumant 
Ttt  nescis ;  nam  si  g^ibus  trepidatur  ab  imis 
Ultimus  ardebit,  quern  te^a  sola  tuetur. 
A  pli]vi&. 

Juvenal  Satir.  iii.  199. 

69  Read  the  whole  third  satire,  but  particularly  166.  233,  &c.  Tht 
description  of  a  crowded  itmtlay  ox  lodging-house,  in  Petronius  (c.  95. 97.) 
perfectly  tallies  with  the  complaints  of  Juvenal ;  and  we  learn  from  legal 
authority,  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris  Roman, 
c.  iv.  p.  181.)  the  ordinary  rent  of  the  several  amaculay  or  apartments  of 
an  iwu/af  annually  produced  forty  tliousand  sesterces,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  pounds  sterling  (Pandect.  1.  xix.  tit.  ii.  No.  30.)  a  sum  which 
pxoves  at  once  the  large  extent,  and  high  value,  of  those  common  build- 
ings. 

70  This  sum  total  is  composed  of  1780  dormu,  or  great  homes,  of  46,632 
uuuU^  or  plebeian  habitations  (see  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  I.  iu.p.  81^ 
and  these  numberi  are  ascertain^^  by  the  agreement  of  the  icxts  of  the  dif« 
fcfcnt  Notiti^,    ManUiu,  1.  viii.  p.  498.  500. 
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hink  and  conditioii,  from  the  maible  pakice  ot  the  Am€u« 
with  a  numerotis  establishment  of  freedmen  and  sUives^ 
to  the  lofty  smd  narrow  lodging-house,  where  the  poet 
Codrus,  and  his  wife,  .were  permitted  to  hire  a  wretched 
garret  immediately  under  the  tiles*  If  we  adopt  the 
same  average,  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  ha» 
been  found  applicable  to  Paris,^^  and  indi£Ferently  allow 
about  twenty-five  persons  for  each  house,  of  every  de« 
gree,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at 
twelve  hundred  thousand :  a  number  which  camiot  be 
thought  excessive  for  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire, 
though  it  exceeds  the  populousness  of  the  greatest  cidea 
of  modem  Europe,'* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius ;  at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  army  formed  the 
siege,  or  rather  the  blockade,  of  the  cilyj'  By  a  skilful 
disposition  of  his  numerous  forces,  who  impatiently 
watched  the  moment  of  an  assault,  Alaric  encompassed 
the  walls,  commanded  the  twelve  principal  gates,  inter* 
cepted  all  communication  with  the  adjacent  country,  and 
vigilandy  guarded  the  navigation  of  the  Tyber,  from 
which  the  Romans  derived  the  surest  and  most  plentiful 
supply  of  provisions.  The  first  emotions  of  the  nobles, 
and  of  the  people,  were  those  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, that  a  vile  Barbarian  should  dare  to  insult  the  ca- 
pital of  the  world :  but  their  arrogance  was  soon  hum- 
bled by  misfortune  ;  aud  their  unmanly  rage,  instead  of 
being  directed  against  an  enemy  in  arms,  was  meanly 
exercised  on  a  defenceless  and  innocent  victim.  Perhaps 
in  the  person  of  Serena,  the  Romans  might  have  respect- 
ed the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  aunt,  nay  e\nen  the 
adoptive  mother,  of  the  reigning  emperor:  but  they  ab- 

71  Sec  that  accurate  writer  M,  de  Mesjance,  Rcchcrcbes  sur  la  Popu- 
lation, ]).175...187.  From  probablft,  or  cefain  grounds,  he  assigns  to 
Pars  23,565  hcu«eH, '71,114  families,  and  576,630  inhabitants. 

72  Thi>  c  >n".]»ii:at'ir.n  is  not  ver>'  difiercnt  from  that  which  M.  Brotier» 
the  last  editor  of  Tacitus  (toni.  ii  p.  380.)  has  assomed  from  similar  prin« 
ciplcs ;  though  he  seems  to  aim  at  a  decree  of  precision,  which  it  is  neither 
pcsEil)lc  nor  important  to  obtain. 

73  ?vr  the  events  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome,  which  are  ofren  con- 
f'?unded  with  those  of  the  second  and  thhrd,  see  Z'osimus,  1.  v.  p.  350. ..354. 
Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  6.  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Phot.  p.  ItiO.  Philostorgms*  i. 
xii.  c.  3.  aiul  Godefroy,  Dlssertat.  p.  467...475. 
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borred  the  widow  of  StiKcho ;  naoA  they  listened  with  xxxi  * 
credukma  pasaion  to  the  tale  of  calumny,  which  accused  v^p-rO 
her  of  maintaining  a  secret  and  criminal  correspcKidence 
with  the  Godiic  invader.  Actuated,  or  overawed,  by 
the  same  popular  frenzy,  the  senate,  without  requiring 
any  evidence  of  her  guilt,  pronopnced  the  sentence  of  her 
death*  Serena  was  ignominiously  strangled;  and  the 
infatuated  mulutude  w6re  astonished  to  find,  that  this 
cmei  act  of  injustice  did  not  immediately  produce  the 
retreat  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  ci^* 
That  unfortunate  city  gradually  experienced  the  distress  Famine. 
of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the  horrid  calamities  of  famine. 
The  daily  allowance  of  three  pounds  of  bread  was  reduc- 
ed to  one-half,  to  one-third,  to  nothing ;  and  the  price  of 
com  still  continued  to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  extravagant 
proportion.  The  poorer  citizens,  who  were  unable  to 
purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  solicited  the  precarious 
charity  of  the  rich ;  and  for  a  while  the  public  misery 
was  alleviated  by  the  humanity^  of  L«ta,  the  widow  of 
the  emperor  Gratian,  who  had  fixed  her  residence  at 
Romf^,  and  consecrated,  to  the  use  of  the  indigent,  the 
princely  revenue,  which  she  annually  received  from  the 
grateful  successors  of  her  husband J^  But  these  private 
-and  temporary  donatives  were  insufficient  to  appease  the 
hunger  of  a  numerous  people ;  and  the  progress  of  famine 
invaded  the  marble  palaces  of  the  senators  themselves. 
The  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxury,  discovered  how  little  is 
requisite  to  supply  the  demands  of  nature ;  and  lavished 
their  unavailing  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  to  obtain 
the  coarse  and  scanty  sustenance  which  they  would  for- 
meriy  have  rejected  with  disdain.  The  food  the  most 
repugnant  to  sense  or  imagination,  the  aliments  the  most 
unwholesome  and  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  were 
eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the  rage  of 
hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  some 
desperate  wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, whom  they  had  secretly  murdered ;  and  even  mo- 

74  The  mother  of  Laeta  was  named  Ptssuinena.    Her  father,  family, 
and  country  are  anknown.    Ducange*  Fan).  Byzantin.  p.  59. 
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CHAP,    ihcrs  (such  was  the  horrid  conflict  of  the  two  most  pow- 
^^-^^^^  crftJ  instincts  implanted  by  nature  in  the  human  breast), 
even  mothers  are  said  to  have  tasted  th6  flesh  of  their 
slaughtered  infants  !^'     Many  thousands  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rome  expired  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  streets, 
for  want  of  sustenance^  and  as  the  public  sepulchres 
without  the  walls  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the 
stench,  which  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and  unburied 
carcasses,  infected  the  air ;  and  the   miseries  of  famine 
were  succeeded  and  aggravated  by  the  contagion  of  a 
'^P*-       pestilential  disease*     The  assurances  of  speedy  and  efiec- 
tual  relief,  which  were  repeatedly  transmitted  from  the 
court  of  Ravenna,  supported,  for  some  time,  the  fainting 
resolution  of  the  Romans,  till  at  length  the  despair  of 
any  human  aid  tempted  them  to  accept  the  offers  of  a 
Sopertti.      prstematural  deliverance.     Pompeianus,  prsefect  of  the 
******  city,  had  been  persuaded,  by  the  art  or  fanaticism  of 

some  Tuscan  diviners,  that,  by  the  mysterious  force  of 
spells  and'sacrificcs,  they  could  extract  the  lightning  from 
the  clouds,  and  point  those  celestial  fires  against  the 
camp  of  the  Barbarians.^^  The  important  secret  was 
commimicated  to  Innocent,  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  is  accused,  perhaps  without  foun- 
dation, of  preferring  the  safety  of  the  republic  to  the  rigid 
severity  of  the  Christian  worship.  But  when  the  ques- 
ts Ad  nefandos  cibos  crupit  esuri^ntiurn  rabies,  et  sua  invicem  mem- 
bra laniarunt,  dum  mater  non  parcit  lactenti  infantiae ;  et  recipit  utero, 
quern  pauU6  ante  effuderat.  Jerom  ad  Pnncipiam,  torn.  i.  p.  121.  The 
same  horrid  circumstance  is  likewise  told  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  and 
Paris.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  tenth  book  of  the  Henriade,  and  the 
Journal  de  Henri  IV.  torn.  i.  p.  47... 83.  and  observe  that  a  plain  ivanative 
of  facts  is  much  more  patheric,  than  the  most  laboured  descriptions  of  epic 
poetry. 

76  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  355, 356.)  speaksof  these  ceremonies,  like  a  Greek 
unacquainted  with  the  natural  su|)erstition  of  Rome  and  Tuscany.     I  sus- 
pect, that  they  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  secret  and  the  public  ;  the  for- 
mer were  probably  an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells,  by  which  Nuiiia 
had  drawn  down  Jupiter  and  his  thunder  on  Mount  Aventine. 
....  Quidngantlaqueis,  qux  carmina  dicant 
Quique  trahant  supcris  ssdibus  arte  Jovem 
Scire  nefas  homini. 
The  anclliay  or  shields  of  Mars,  the  pignara  Imperii,  which  were  carried 
in  solemn  procession  on  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their  origin  from 
this  mysterious  event  ( O vid .  Fast .  iii .  259 . .  .398) .     It  v/a'i  ()robably  design- 
ed to  revive  this  ancient  festival,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  Theodo- 
sius.     In  that  case,  we  recover  a  chronological  date  (March  the  1st,  A.  D. 
409.)  w^hich  has  not  hitherto  been  obfaerved. 
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tion  was  agitated  in  the  senate ;  when  it  was  proposed,  CHAP, 
as  an  essential  condition,  that  those  sacrifices  should  be 
performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  authority,  and  in  the 
presence,  of  the  magistrates ;  the.  majority  of  that  respect- 
able assembly,  apprehensive  either  of  the  Divine,  or  of  ' 
.  the  Imperial,  displeasure,  refusdd  to  join  in  an  act,  which 
appeared  almost  equivalent  to  the  public  restoration  of 
Paganism/^ 

Tlie  last  resource  of  the  Romans  was  in  the  clement  Alaric^** 
cy,  or  at  least  in  die  moderation,  of  the  king  of  the  ^^^ 
Goths.  The  senate,  who  in  this  emergency  assumed  and  raisop 
the  supreme  powers  of  government,  appointed  two  am-  ^  d.^W91 
bassadors  to  negociate  with  the  enemy.  This  iuaportant 
trust  was  delegated  to  Basilius,  a  senator,  of  Spanish  ex- 
traction,  and  already  conspicuous  in  the  administration 
of  provinces  ;  and  to  John,  the  first  tribune  of  the  nota- 
ries, who  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his  dexterity  in  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the  Gothit 
prince.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence, 
they  declared,  perhaps  in  a  more  lofty  style  than  became 
their  abject  condition,  that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to 
maintain  their  dignity,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  and  that, 
if  Alaric  refused  them  a  fair  and  honourable  capitula^ 
tloD,  he  might  sound  his  trumpets,  and  prepare  to  give 
battle  to  an  innumerable  people,  exercised  in  arms,  ami 
animated  by  despair.  "  The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier 
"  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  concise  reply  of  the  Barbarian^ 
and  this  rustic  metaphor  was  accompanied  by  a  loud 
and  insulting  laugh,  expressive  of  his  contempt  for  the 
menanccs  of  an  unwarlike  populace,  enervated  by  luxury 
before  they  were  emaciated  by  famine.  He  then  con- 
descended to  fix  the  ransom,  which  he  would  accept  ai 
the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome  :  ali  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were  the  property 
of  the  state,  or  of  individuals  ;  ali  the  ricK  and  precious 
moveables  ;  and  all  tlie  slaves  who  could  prove  their  tide 

77  !5o2omcn(l.  ix.  c  6.)  insinuates,  that  the  experiment  was  actually, 
though  unsuccessfully  made ;  but  be  docs  not  mention  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent ;  and  TiUemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  645.)  is  detemiincd  not  ;• 
bdieve,  that  a  pr>pe  could  be  guilty  of  such  impious  condescension. 
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CH  a9.    to  the  name  of  Barbarians,    The  ministers  of  the  senate 
presumed  to  ask,  in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone,  ^  If 
**  such,  O  King,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you  intend 
"to  leave  us?^  "Your  Lives;"  replied^ the  haughty 
conqueror :  they  trembled,  and  retired.     Yet  before  they 
retired,  a  short  suspension  of  arms^nras  granted,  which 
allowed  some  time  for  a  more  temperate  negociation. 
The  stem  features  of  Alaric  were  insensibly  relaxed  ^ 
Ite  abated  much  of  die  rigour  of  his  terms  ;  and  at  lengdr 
t:onsented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  immediate  payment 
of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  thousand 
pcmnds  of  stiver,  of  four  thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three 
dtousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of  three  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  pepper.^     But  the  public  treasury  was 
exhausted :  the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  were  intercepted  by  the  calamities  of 
'^war ;  die  gold  and  gems  had  been  exchanged,  during  die 
famine,  for  the  vilest  sustenance ;  the  hoards  of  secret 
wesdth  were  still  concealed  by  the  obstinacy  of  avarice; 
and  some  remains  of  consecrated  spoils  afibrded  die  only 
resource  that  could  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  the  city* 
As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  satisfied  the  rapacious  de- 
'  demands  of  Alaric,  they  were  restored,  in  some  mea^ 
sure,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty*     SevetU  of 
die  gates  were  cautiously  opened;  the  importation  of 
provisions  from  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  countiy,  was 
no  longer  obstructed  by  the  Godis  ;  the  citizens  resorted 
in  crowds  to  the  free  market,  *  which  was  held  during 
three  days  in  the  suburbs ;  and  while  the  merchants  who 
undertook  this  gainful  trade,  made  a  considerable  profit, 
the  future  subsistence  of  the  city  was  secured  by  the  am- 
ple magazines  which  were  deposited  in  the  public  and 
private  granaries.    A  more  regular  discipline,  than  could 
have  been  expected,  was  maintained  in  the  camp  of  Ala- 

78  Pepper  was  a  favourite  ingredient  of  the  most  exi)ensive  Roman 
oooker}',  and  the  best  sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denarii,  or  ten  shH- 
ting^s,  the  pound.  See  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  14.  It  was  broujj^ht  from 
India ;  and  the  same  countrj',  the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  affords  the  great- 
est plenty :  but  the  improvement  of  trade  and  navigation  has  multiplied  th* 
quantity,  and  reduced  the  price,  Sec  Histoire  Politique  ct  Philosophiquc, 
&«.  torn.  i.  p.457« 
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rtc;  and  the  wise  Barbarian  justified  his  regaid  fi^r  the  CffAP. 
fiuth  of  treaties,  by  the  just  severity  with  which  he  chas*  ^^*** 
tiaed  a  party  of  licentious  Goths,  who  had  insulted  some 
Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia*  His  army,  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  of  the  capital,  slowly  advanc- 
ed into  the  fair  and  fruitful  province  of  Tuscany,  where  he 
proposed  toestaUishhis  winter-quarters;  and  the  Gothic 
atancbrd  became  the  refuge  of  .forty  thousand  Barbarian 
slaves,  who  had  broke  their  chains,  and  aspired,  under 
the  command  of  their  great  deliverer,  to  revenge  the  in* 
juries,  and  the  disgrace,  of  their  cruel  servitude.  About  • 
die  same  time,  he  received  a  more  honourable  reinforce- 
ment of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom  Adolphus,^^  the  brother 
o£  his  wife,  had  conducted,  at  his  pressing  invitation^ 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tyber ;  and 
who  had  cut  their  way,  with  some  difikulty  and  loss, 
dirough  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Imperial  troops.  A 
victorious  leader,  who  united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  Bar- 
barian with  the  art  and  discipline  of  a  Roman  general, 
was  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand  fighting  men ; 
and  Italy  pronounced,  with  terror  and  respect,  tl^e  formi* 
dable  name  of  Alaric.^^ 

At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries,  we  may  be  Fmitiesi 
satisfied  with  relating  the  military  exploits  of  the  con-  Sonsfiwr 
qnerors  of  Rome,  without  presuming  to  investigate  the  ptace, 
motives  of  their  political  conduct*  In  the  midst  of  his^ 
afiparent  prosperit)%  Alaric  was  conscious,  perhaps,  of 
8<Mne  secret  weakness,  some  internal  defect ;  or  perhaps 
the  moderation  which  he  displayed,  was  intended  only  to 
deceive  and  disarm  the  easy  credulity  of  the  ministers  of 
Honorius.  The  king  of  the  Goths  repeatedly  declared, 
that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  considered  as  the  friend  of 

79  Thtt  Gothic  cbieftain  is  eaUed^bj  Jornandes  and  Isidoiey  JthauU 
phui  by  Zosiinosand  Orosius,  Atau/fihtu,-  and  by  Olympiodonis  Adaoul* 
pkuM.  I  hare  used  the  celebrated  name  of  Adoipktu,  which  seems  to  be 
aotborised  by  die  practiDe  of  the  Swedes,  the  sons  or  brother  of  the  ancient 
Catbs. 

80  The  treaty  between  Alaric  and  the  Romans,  &c.  is  taken  from  2Sou<- 
iSMM,  I.  V.  p.  3S4,  355.  358,  359.  362,  363.  The  additional  circumstanGM 
axe  too  few  and  trifling  to  re(|uire  any  other  quotation. 

▼OL.  IV.  Q 
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CHAP,  peace,  and  of  the  Romans.  Three  senators,  at  his  ear- 
nest request,  were  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna, to  solicit  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty ;  and  the  proposals,  which  he  more 
clearly  expressed  during  the  course  of  the  negociations, 
could  only  inspire  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as  they  might 
seem  inadequate  to  the  state  of  his  fortune.  The  Barba- 
rian still  aspired  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the 
armies  of  the  West ;  he  stipulated  an  annual  subsidy  of 
com  and  money ;  and  he  chose  the  provinces  of  Dalma- 
da,  Noricum,  and  Venetia,  for  the  seat  of  his  new  king- 
dom, which  would  have  commanded  the  important  con^- 
munication  between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these 
modest  terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  shewed  a  dispo- 
sition to  relinquish  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even» 
to  content  himself  with  the  possession  of  Noricum; 
an  exhausted  and  impoverished  country,  perpetually  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany.*^ 
But  the  hopes  of  ^ace  were  disappomted  by  the  weak 
obstinacy,  or  interested  views,  of  the  minister  Olympius* 
Without  listening  to  the  salutary  remonstrances  of  the 
senate,  he  dismissed  their  ambassadors  under  the  conduct 
of  a  military  escort,  too  numerous  for  a  retinue  of  honour^ 
and  too  feeble  for  an  army  of  defence.  Six  thousand 
Dalmatians,  the  flower  of  the  Imperial  legions,  were  or- 
dered to  march  from  Ravetma  to  Rome,  through  an  open 
country,  which  was  occupied  by  the  formidable  myriads 
of  the  Barbarians.  These  brave  legionaries,  encompass- 
ed and  betrayed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  folly ;  their 
general,  Valens,  with  an  hundred  soldiers,  escaped  from 
the  field  of  batde ;  and  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who  could 
no  longer  claim  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  was 
obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom  with  a  ransom  of  thirty 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Yet  Alaric,  instead  of  resent- 
ing this  act  of  impotent  hostility,  immediately  renewed 
his  proposals  of  peace:  and  the  second  embassy  of  the 
Roman  senate,  which  derived  weight  and  dignity  from 
the  presence  of  Innocent,  bishop  of  the  cit}*,  was  guarded 

81  Zoumus^l.  T.  p.  36r»  36S«  069. 
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from  the  dangers  of  the  road  by  a  detachment  of  Gothic     chap. 
flddiers.**  Si^-v^*^ 

OlymiMUS*'  mi^t  have  continued  to  insirit  the  juat  change 
resentment  of  a  people,  vho  loudly  accused  him  as  the  "^^If 
author  of  the  public  cakmities ;  but  his  power  was  under-  nunkten. 
mined  by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace.   The  favour- 
ite  eunuchs  transferred  the  government  of  Honorius,  and 
the  empire,  to  Jovius,  the  Pnetorian  prefect ;  an  unwor- 
Ay  servant,  who  did  not  atone,  by  die  merit  of  personal 
attachment,  for  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  his  admi- 
nistration.  The  exiie,  or  escape,  of  the  gmlty  Olympius, 
reservedhim  for  more  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  he  e^ri- 
enced  the  adventures  of  an  obscure  and  wandering  life ; 
he  again  rose  to  power ;  he  fell  a  second  time  into  dis- 
grace ;  his  ears  were  cut  off;  he  expired  under  die  lash ; . 
and  his  ignominious  death  afforded  a  grateful  spectacle 
to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.    After  the  removal  of  Olym- 
pius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted  with  religious 
fanaticism,  die  Pagans  and  heretics  were  delivered  from 
the  impolitic  proscription,  which  excluded  them  from 
the  dignities  of  die  state.    The  brave  Gennerid,"  a  sol- 
dier  of  Barbarian  origin,  who  still  adhered  to  die  worship 
of  his  ancestors,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  die  mUita- 
Ty  belt:  and  diough  he. was  repeatedly  assured  by  die 
emperor  himself,  diat  laws  were  not  made  for  persons  of 
his  rank  or  merit,  he  refused  to  accept  any  partial  dispen- 
sarion,  and  persevered  in  honourable  disgrace,  tiU  he  had 
extorted  a  general  act  of  justice  from  die  distress  of  die 
Roman  government.    The  conduct  of  Gennerid,  in  die 
important  sudon,  to  which  he  was  promoted  or  restored, 

82  Zotimus.  I.  ▼,  p.  360,  361,  362.  The  bishop,  by  rcm»infag:  »t 
Ra^nS^^^  theLpendtag  calamitie.  of  the  city.    Ororio^l.  vu.  c. 

39. p. 573.  ...  •    .t.       .  • 

B1  Vnt  the  adventutes  of  CHympius,  atid  his  tuccesson  m  the  inm«- 

rry^t^^Ty^T^^-  ^'^-  »™1  «>-"P^«-  >P-  «>«•  P" 
IttO  181. 

84  Zorimui  (l.  V.  p.  364.)  relates  Aii  drcummnce  wi*  visible  com- 
ouiiCT?^  ceUni*.  the  character  of  Gennerid  as  the  last  glory  of  ex- 
S^^t^.  Very  ^ferent  were  the  sentiir^nts  of  the  council  of 
Sa^Cdep«ted  four  biAop.  to  the  court  of  Ravenna, »  complain 
c^h^SJ,  wWcrS«ibeen  just  e J^t^.  that  •"co-?'^,^,  ^™">^ 
ihooW  be  free  and  voluntary.  See  Baionjo^  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  409. 
Mo.  12.  A.  D.  410.  No.  47, 4a 
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XXX?'  of  ntaster^general  of  Dalmalia,  Paanonta,  Nbriaim,  and 
RhdBtia,  seemed  to  revive  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the 
republic.  From  a  life  of  idleness  and  want,  his  troops 
were  soc»  habitimted  to  severe  exercise,  and  plendful 
subsistence;  and  his  private  generosity  often  supplied 
the  rewards,  which  wene  denied  by  the  avarice,  or  pover- 
ty, ol  the  court  of  Ravenna.  The  valour  of  Gennerid, 
formidable  to  the  adjacent  Barbarians,  was  the  firmest 
bulwaric  of  the  Iil}nrian  frontier  $  and  his  vigilant  care 
assiiited  the  empire  widi  a  reinforcem^itof  t^  thousand 
fiuns,  who  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  attended  bf 
sudi  a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  such  a  numerous  traia 
of  sheep  and  oxen,  as  might  have  been  sufficient,  not 
only  for  the  march  of  an  army,  but  for  the  setdement  of 
a  colony.  But  the  court  and  councils  of  Honorius  still 
remained  a  scene  of  weakness  and  distraction,  of  coi^ 
niption  and  anarchy.  Instigated  by  the  praefect  Joviua^ 
the  guards  rose  in  furious  mutiny,  and  demanded  the 
heads  of  two  generals,  and  of  the  two  principal  euouchi. 
The  generals,  under  a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  wene 
sent  on  ship*board,  and  privately  executed:  while  the 
favour  of  the  eunuchs,  procured  them  a  mild  and  secure 
exile  at  Milan  and  Constantinople.  Eusehius  the  eunuch, 
and  the  Barbarian  Allobich,  suct^eeded  to  the  command  of 
thebedchamber  and  of  the  guards ;  and  the  mutuid  jealousy 
of  these  subordinate  ministers  was  the  cfuuse  of  dieir  mutu- 
al destruction.  By  the  insolent  order  of  die  count  of  the 
domestics,  the  great  chamberlain  was  shamefully  beaten 
to  dea]th  with  sticks,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  em- 
peror ;  and  the  subsequent  assassination  of  Allobich,  in 
the  midst  of  a  public  procession,  is  the  only  circumstance 
of  his  life,  in  which  Honorius  discovered  the  faintest 
symptom  of  courage  or  resentment.  Yet  before  they 
fell,  Eusebius  and  Allobich  had  contributed  their  part  to 
the  ruin  of  the  empire,  by  opposing  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish,  and  perhaps  a  crimi* 
nal,  motive,  had  ncgociated  with  Alaric,  in  a  personal^ 
interview  under  the  walls  of  Rimini.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Jovius,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  assume  a 
lofty  tone  of  inflexible  dignity,  such  as  neither  his  sit^ji- 
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fiomy  nsr  his  character,  could  enable  him  to  support  i  and    CHAP. 
9  letter  signed  with  the  name  of  Honorius,  was  immedi- 


atdy  dispatched  to  thePnetorian  prsefect,  granting  him 
a  free  permission  to  dispose  of  the  public  money,  but 
sternly  refusing  to  prostitute  the  military  honours  of 
Rome  to  the  proud  demands  of  a  Barbarian.  This  let* 
ter  was  imprudently  communicated  to  Alaric  himself; 
and  the  Goth,  who  in  the  whole  transaction  had  behaved 
with  temper  and  decency,  expressed,  in  the  most  outra- 
geous language,  his  lively  sense  of  the  insult  so  wantonly 
mSered  to  his  person,  and  to  his  nation.  The  conference 
of  Rimini  was  hastily  interrupted ;  and  the  prsefect  Jovius, 
OD  his  return  to  Ravenna,  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and 
evdn  to  encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the  court. 
By  his  advice  and  example,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
atatje  and  army  were  obliged  to  swear,  that,  without  list* 
eoing,  in  any  circumstances,  to  (my  conditions  of  peace, 
they  would  still  persevere  in  perpetual  and  implacable 
war  against  the  enemy  of  the  republic.  This  rash  en* 
gagement  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to  all  future  nego- 
eiatton.  The  ministers  of  Honorius  were  heard  to  de- 
dare,  that,  if  they  had  only  invoked  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  they  would  consult  the  public  safety,  and  trust 
their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven :  but  they  had  sworn, 
by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself;  they  had 
touched,  in  solemn  ceremony,  that  august  seat  of  majesty 
and  wisdom ;  and  the  violation  of  their  oath  would  ex* 
pose  them  to  the  temporal  penalties  of  sacrilege  and  re- 
bellion." 

While  the  emperor  and  his  court  enjoyed,  with  sul-  Second 
len  pride,  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications  ^S«  of 
of  Ravenna,  they  abandoned  Rome,  almost  without  de-  Uie  Goths, 
fence,  to  the  resentment  of  Alaric.     Yet  such  was  the  ^'  ^'  ^* 
moderation  which  he  still  preserved,  or  aiFected,  that,  as 

85  Zwirans,  I.  v.  p.  367,  368,  369.  This  custom  of  swearing  by  the 
lieakd,  or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius,  of  the  sovcrc':,^!!,  was  of  the  highest  anti- 
quky,  both  in  Egypt  (Genesis  xlii.  15.)  aiid  Scyihia.  It  was  soon  trans- 
ferred, by  flattery,  to  the  Caesars ;  and  i  erruUiap  ccmi'Iains,  that  it  was 
the  only  oath  which  the  Romans  of  his  time  aiUctci  to  reverence.  See 
lui  elegant  Disser^tion  of  the  Abbd  Maes'.ea  on  the  oa.tii>  of  rhe  Ancientit 
ia  the  Mem.  de  I'Acadenue  des  InsciipcioiiSy  torn.  i.  p.  208, 209. 
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CHAP,  he  moved  with  his  army  along  the  Flaminian  waj,  hm 
successively  dispatched  the  bishops  of  the  towns  of  Italy 
to  reiterate  his  offers  of  peace,  and  to  conjure  the  empe* 
ror,  that  he  would  save  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  from 
hostile  fire,  and  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians*'^  These 
impending  calamities  were,  however,  averted,  not  indeed 
by  the  wisdom  of  Honorius,  but  by  the  prudence  or  huma- 
nity of  the  Gothic  king ;  who  employed  a  milder,  though 
not  less  effectual,  method  of  conquest.  Instead  of  as« 
saulting  the  capital,  he  successively  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  Port  of  Ostia,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
stupendous  works  of  Roman  magnificence.'^  The  acci- 
dents to  which  the  precautious  subsistence  of  the  city  was 
continually  exposed  in  a  winter-navigation,  and  an  opea 
road,  had  suggested  to  the  genius  of  the  first  Csesar  the 
useful  design,  which  was  executed  under  the  reign  of 
Claudius*  The  artificial  moles,  which  formed  the  narrow 
entrance,  advanced  far  into  the  sea,  and  firmly  repelled 
the  fury  of  the  wa.ve8,  while  the  largest  vessels  securely 
rode  at  anchor  within  three  deep  and  capacious  basons, 
which  received  the  northern  branch  of  the  Tyber,  about 
two  miles  from  the  ancient  colony  of  Ostia.^'    The  Ro* 

86  Zosimus  I.  v.  p.  368,  3G9.  I  have  softened  the  expressions  of  Ala- 
ric,  who  expatiates,  in  too  florid  a  manner,  on  the  history  of  Rome. 

8r  See  Sucton.  in  Claud,  c  20.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ix.  p.  949.  edit.  Rei- 
mar,  and  the  lively  description  cf  Juvenal,  Sjitir.  xii.  75,  &c.  In  the  six- 
teenth century*  when  the  remains  of  this  Augustan  port  were  still  visible* 
the  antiquarians  sketched  the  plan  (see  d'Anville,  Mem.  de  TAcademie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  198.)  and  dechired,  with  enthusiasm,  that 
all  the  monarchy  o'f  Europe  would  be  unable  to  execute  so  g^reat  a  work 
(Bcr^ier,  Hist, des  gprands  Chemins  des  Romains,  torn.  ii.  p.  356). 

88  The  Ottia  Tjberina  (see  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  I.  iii.  p.  870...879.)  in 
the  plural  nuntber>  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tybcr,  were  separated  by  the 
Holy  Island,  an  aquilateral  triangle,  who.se  s.des  were  each  of  them  com- 
puted at  about  two  miles.  The  colony  of  Ostia  was  founded  immediately 
beyond  the  left,  or  southern,  and  the  Fart  hnmediately  beyond  the  right,  or 
northern  branch  of  the  river  {  and  the  distance  between  their  remains 
measures  something  more  than  tv^'o  miles  on  Cingolani's  map.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo,  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by  the  Fyber,  had  choked  the 
harbour  of  Ostia ;  the  progress  of  the  same  cause  has  added  much  to  the 
size  of  the  Holy  Island,  and  gradually  left  both  Ostia  and  the  Port  at  a 
con^erable  distance  from  the  shore.  The  dry  channels  (fiumi  morti)  and 
the  large  estuaries  (stagno  di  Ponente,  de  Levante)  mark  the  changes  oif 
the  river,  and  the  efforts  of  the  sea.  Con!>ult,  for  the  present  state  of  this 
dreary  and  desolate  tract,  the  excellent  map  cf  the  ecclesiastical  state  \3ff 
the  mathematicians  of  Benedict  XIV.  an  actual  survey  of  the  Agro  Momano^ 
in  ux  sheets,  by  Cingolani,  which  contains  113,819  rubbia  (about  5r0,00# 
Kirs) ;  and  the  large  toj>ographical  map  of  Ameti,  in  eight  sheeto. 
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tnan  Port  insensibly  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  episcopal  CHAP, 
city,*^  where  the  ^om  of  Africa  was  deposited  in  spa-' 
clous  granaries  for  the  use  of  the  capital.  As  soon  as 
Alaric  was  in  possession  of  that  important  place,  he  sum- 
moned the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion  i  and  his  de* 
mauds  were  enforced  by  the  positive  declaration,  that  a 
refusal,  or  even  a  delay,  should  be  instantly  followed  bjr 
the  destruction  of  the  magazines,  on  which  the  life  of 
the  Roman  people  depended.  The  clamours  of  that  peo- 
ple, and  the  terror  of  famine,  subdued  the  pride  of  th« 
senate  ;  they  listened,  without  reluctance,  to  the  proposal 
of  placing  a  new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  imwordiy 
Honorius ;  and  the  suffrage  of  the  Gothic  conqueror  be- 
stowed the  purple  on  Attalus  praefect  of  the  city.  Tht 
grateful  monarch  immediately  acknowledged  his  protect* 
or  as  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  Adol- 
phus,  with  the  rank  of  count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  - 
the  custody  of  the  person  of  Attalus ;  and  the  two  hostile 
nations  seemed  to  be  united  in  the  closest  bands  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.^^ 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and  the  new  Attalus  te 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  emperor 
the  Gothic  arms,  was  conducted,  in  tumultuous  proces-  ^7  *^ 
sion,  to  the  palace  of  Augustus  and  Trajan.     After  he  RomaoB* 
had  distributed  the  civil  and  military  dignities  among 
his  favourites  and  followers,  Attalus  convened  an  assen^- 
bly  of  the  senate  ;  before  whom,  in  a  formal  and  florid 
speech,  he  asserted  his  resolution  of  restoring  the  majes- 
ty of  the  republic,  and  of  uniting  to  the  empire  the  pro- 
vinces of  Egypt  and  the  East,  which  had  once  acknow- 
ledged the   sovereignty  of  Rome.      Such  extravagant 
promises  inspired  evjery  reasonable  citizen  with  a  just  , 

89  As  earty  as  the  third  (Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  part,  it, 
Tol.'iii.  p.  89.. .92.)  or  at  least  the  fourth,  century  (Carol,  a  Sancto  Paulo. 
Kotit.  Eccles.  p.  47  )  the  Port  of  Rome  was  an  epi&copal  city,  which  was 
demolished,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  pope  Gregory  IV. 
during  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  It  it  now  reduced  to  an  inn,  a  churchy. 
and  the  house,  or  palace,  of  the  bishop,  who  ranks  as  one  of  six  cardinal 
bishops  of  the  Roman  church.  See  Eschinard,  Descrizione  di  Roma  et 
deir  Agpro  Romano,  p.  338. 

90  For  the  elevation  of  Attalus,  consult  Zosimus,  I.  vi.  p.  377... 380. 
Sozoroen,  I.  ix.  c.  8,  9.  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  180,  181.  Philostoi^j. 
1.  zii.  c.  3.  and  Godefroy,  DisserUt.  p.  470. 
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CHAP.     cDDtempt  for  the  chaiteter  of  an  unwarlike  iwarper^ 

XXXI  .  ... 

whose  elevation  was  the  deepest  and  most  ignominious 

wound  which  the  republic  had  yet  sustained  from  the 
insolence  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  populace,  with 
their  usual  levity,  applauded  the  change  of  masters.  The 
public  discontent  was  favourable  to  the  rival  of  Hono« 
rius;  and  the  sectaries,  oppressed  by  his  persecuting 
edicts,  expected  some  degree  of  countenance,  or  at  least 
of  toleration,  from  a  prince,  who,  in  his  native  countrj 
of  Ionia,  had  been  educated  in  the  Pagan  superstition, 
and  who  had  since  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
from  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bishop.*'  The  first  days  of 
the  reign  of  Attalus  were  fair  and  prosperous.  An  officer 
of  confidence  was  sent  with  an  inconsiderable  bod^  of 
troops  to  secure  the  obedience  of  Africa ;  the  greatest 
pan  of  Italy  siibniitted  to  the  terror  of  the  Gothic  powers; 
and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a  vigorous  and 
e£Fectual  resistance,  the  people  of  Milan,  dissatisfied  per- 
haps with  the  absence  of  Honorius,  accepted,  with  loud 
acclamations,  the  choice  of  the  Roman  senate.  At  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  Alaric  conducted  his  royal 
captive  almost  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna ;  and  a  solemn 
embassy  of  the  principal  ministers,  of  Jovius,  the  Preto- 
rian  prefect,  of  Valens,  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
of  the  quaestor  Potamius,  and  of  Julian,  the  first  of  the 
notaries,  was  introduced,  with  martial  pomp,  into  the 
Gothic  camp.  In  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  they  con- 
sented  to  acknowledge  the  lawful  election  of  his  compe- 
titor, and  to  divide  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  West 
between  the  two  emperors.  Their  proposals  were  rejected 
with  disdain ;  and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the  in- 
sulting demency  of  Attalus,  who  condescended  to  pro- 
mise, that,  if  Honorius  would  instantly  resign  the  purple, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  peaceful  exile  of  some  remote  isl^nd.^^   So  despe- 

91  We  maiy  admit  the  evideace  of  Sozonen  for  the  Arian  Imptismt 
and  that  of  Philostorgius  for  the  Pagan  education,  of  Attalus.  The  visi- 
ble joy  of  Zosimus,  and  the  discontent  which  he  imputes  to  the  Aniciaa 
family,  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  Christianit}*  of  the  new  emperor. 

92  He  carried  his  insoltnce  so  far,  as  to  declare,  thai  he  should  muti-  ' 
late  Honorius  before  he  sent  him  into  exile  •    But  this  assertion  t>f  Zosiinus. 
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rate  indeed  did  the  situation  of  the  son  of  Theodosius'  «yy^* 
'  mppcBty  to  those  who  were  the  best  acquainted  with  his  ^^v^^ 
strength  and  resources,  that  Jbvius  and  Valens,  his  minis« 
ibr  and  tus  general,  betrayed  their  trust,  infamously  de- 
^ttbd  the  sinking  cause  of  their  benefactor,  and  devoted 
their  treacherous  allegiance  to  the  service  of  his  more 
Ibrtunate  rival.  Astonished  by  such  examples  of  domes- 
tic treason,  Honorius  trembled  at  the  approach  of -every 
9ftrvant,  at'the  arrival  of  every  messenger.  He  dreaded' 
ibe  secret  enemies,  who  might  lurk  in'  his  capital,  hia^ 
.fidace,  his  bed-c^guber ;  and  some  ships  lay  ready  in  the 
Katbour  of  RavenB,  to  transport  the  abdicated  monarch 
tb  the  dominions  ot  his  infant  nephew,  the  emperor  of 
the  East. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at  least  was  the  opi-  Heisde- 
men  of  the  historian  Procopius^')  that  watches  over  inno-  aSS  ^ 
ctence  and  folly;  and  the  pretentions  of  Honorius  to  its  A.  D.410. 
peculiar  care  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.     At  the 
inoment  when  his  despair,  incapable  of  any  wise  or  manly 
r^olution,  meditated  a  shameful  Sight,  a  seasonable  rein- 
£brcement  of  four  thousand  veterans  unexpectedly  landed        » 
in  Ae  port  of  Ravenna.     To  these  valitmt  strangers, 
whose  fidelity  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  factions  of 
the  court,  he  committed  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city ; 
and  the  slumbers  of  the  emperor  were  no  longer  dis- 
tixi1>ed  by  the  apprehension  of  imminent  and  internal 
danger.   The  favourable  intelligence  which  was  received 
from  Africa,  suddenly  changed  the  opinions  of  men,  and 
,  die  state  of  public  affairs.  The^roops  and  officers,  whom 
Attalils  had  sent  into  that  province,  were  defeated  and 
slain ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  Heraclian  maintained  his 
own   allegiance,  and  that  of  his  people.      The  faithful 
count  of  Africa  transmitted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
fixed  the  attachment  of  the  imperial  gu&rds;  and  hisvigi** 
lance,  in  preventing  the  exportation  of  com  and  oil,  in* 
troduced  famine,  tumult,  and  {discontent,  into  the  walls 

IS  destroyed  by  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Olympiodorus,  who  at- 
tributes the  ungenerous  proposal  (which  was  absolutely  rejected  by  Attalus) 
to  the  baseness,  and  perhaps  the  treacheiy,  of  Joviui. 
93  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  2 
▼OL.  IV.  R 
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CHAP,    of  Rome*    The  failure  of  the  African  expedition,  was 

XXXI  .  ... 

y^^my^m^  thc  sourcc  of  mutual  complaint  and  recrimination  in  the 

party  of  Attaluft ;  and  the  mind  of  his  protector  was  in- 
sensibly alienated  from  the  interest  of  a  prince,  who 
wanted  spirit  to  command,  or  docility  to  obey.  The 
most  imprudent  measures  were  adopted  without  the 
knowledge,  or  against  the  advice,  of  Alaric ;  and  the  ob- 
stinate rtfusal  of  the  senate,  to  allow,  in  the  embarka- 
tion, the  mixture  even  of  five  hundred  Goths,  betrayed  a 
suspicious  and  distrustful  temper,  which,  in  their  situa- 
tion, was  neither  generous  nor  prudent.  The  resentment 
of  the  Gothic  king  was  exasperated  by  the  malicious  arts 
of  Jovius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician, 
and  who  afterwards  excused  his  double  perfidy,  by  de- 
claring, without  a  blush,  that  he  had  only  seemed  to  aban- 
don the  service  of  Honorius,  more  effectually  to  ruin  the 
cause  of  the  usurper.  In  a  large  plain  near  Rimini,  and 
in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Romans 
and  Barbarians,  the  wretched  Attalus  was  publicly  de- 
spoiled of  the  diadem  and  purple ;  and  those  ensigns  of 
royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric,  as  the  pledge  of  peace  and 
friendship,  to  the  son  of  Theodosius.^^  The  officers  who 
returned  to  their  duty,  were  reinstated  in  their  employ- 
ments, and  even  the  merit  of  a  tardy  repentance  was  gra- 
ciously allowed ;  but  the  degraded  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, desirous  of  life,  and  insensible  of  disgrace,  im- 
plored the  permission  of  following  the  Gothic  camp,  in 
the  train  of  a  haughty  and  capricious  Barbarian.^' 
Thiid  siege  The  degradation  of  Attalus  removed  the  only  real 
Rome  by  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace :  and  Alaric  ad- 
thc  Gothsy  vanced  within  three  miles  of  Ravenna,  to  press  the  irre- 
Aug.  24.  solution  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  whose  insolence  soon 
returned  with  the  return  of  fortune.  His  indignation 
was  kindled  by  the  report,  that  a  rival  chieftain,  that  Sa- 

94  See  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  Attahts  in  Zosimus, 
I.  vi.p.  380... 383.  Sozomcn,  L  ix.  c.  8.  Philostorjf.  1.  xii.  c  3.  Thc  two 
acts  of  indemnity  in  the  TheodMian  Code,  I.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg.  11.  22. 
which  were  published  the  12ih  of  Februarj',  and  the  8th  of  August,  A.  D. 
410,  evidently  relate  to  this  usurper. 

95  In  hoc,  Alarcus,  impcratcre,  facto,  infecto,  refecto,  ac  defecto 
....  Miinuni  risit,  et  luduiu  sptctavlt  imncrii.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  42.  p. 
5%2. 
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rus,  the  personal  enemy  of  Adolphus,  and  the  hereditary  yy^?' 
foe  of  the  house  of  Balti,  had  been  received  into  the  pa-  v^'-v^/ 
lace.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred  followers,  that  fear- 
less Barbarian  immediately  sallied  from  the  gates  of  Ra- 
venna ;  surprised,  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  considerable  body 
of  Goths  ;  re-entered  the  city  in  triumph ;  and  was  per- 
mitted to  insult  his  adversary,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald, 
who  publicly  declared  that  the  guilt  of  Alaric  had  for 
ever  excluded  him  from  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
emperon^^  The  crime  and  folly  of  the  court  of  Ravenna 
was  expiated,  a  third  time,  by  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
The  king  of  the  Goths,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his 
sq>petite  for  plunder  and  revenge,  appeared  in  arms,  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and  the  trembling  senate, 
without  any  hopes  of  relief,  prepared,  by  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, to  delay  the  ruin  of  their  country.  But  they 
were  unable  to  guard  against  the  secret  conspiracy  of 
their  slaves  and  domestics ;  who,  either  from  birth  or 
interest,  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently  open- 
ed, and  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremen- 
dous sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Im- 
perial city,  which  had  subdued  and  civilised  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to  the  licentious 
fiiry  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.*^ 

The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he  forced  his  en-  Respect  of 
trance  into  a  vanquished  city,  discovered,  however,  some  f^,  ^^ 
regard  for  the  laws  of  humanity  and  religion.     He  en-  Christian 
couraged  his  troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of  valour,      ^^' 

96  ZosimuSy  1.  vi  p.  384.  Sozoxnen,  1.  ix.  c.  9.  Philostorgius,  1.  xii. 
c.  3«  In  thb  place  the  text  of  Zosimus  is  mutilated,  and  we  have  lost  the 
remainder  of  his  sixth  and  last  book,  which  ended  with  the  sack  of  Rome. 
Credalous  and  partial  as  he  is,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  that  historian 
with  some  re^t. 

97  Adest  Alaricus,  trepidam  Romam  obsidet,  turhat,  irrumpit.  Oro- 
aiQfi,  1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  573.  He  dispatches  this  great  event  in  seven  words ; 
but  he  employs  whole  pages  in  celebrating;^  the  devotion  of  the  Goths.  I 
have  extracted  from  an  improbable  story  of  Procopius,  the  circumstances 
which  bad  an  air  of  probability.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c  2.  He 
supposes,  that  the  city  was  surprised  while  the  senators  slept  m  the  after* 
noon ;  but  Jerom,  with  more  authority  and  more  reason,  affirms,  that  it 
was  in  the  night,  nocte  Moab  captaest ;  nocte  cecidit  mums  ejus,  torn.  i.  p. 
121.  ad  Principiam. 
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CHAP,  anj  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  a  wealthy  and 
efieminate  people:  but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  unfesistbg  citizens,  and  to 
respect  the  churches  of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  Su 
Paul,  as  holy  and  inviolable  sanctuaries.  Amidst  the 
horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tumult,  several  of  the  Christian 
Goths  displayed  the  fervour  of  a  recent  conversion;  and 
$omt  instances  of  their  uncommon  piety  and  moderation 
are  related,  and  perhaps  adorned,  by  the  ?;eal  of  ecclesia$T 
tical  writers.^'  While  the  Barbarians  roamed  throu^^ 
the  city  in  quest  of  prey,  the  humble  dwelling  of  an  aged 
virgin,  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of  the 
altar,  was  forced  open  by  one  of  the  powerful  Gotha. 
He  immediately  demanded,  though  in  civil  language,  all 
(he  gold  and  silver  in  her  possession;  and  was  astonished 
at  the  readiness  with  which  she  conducted  him  to  a  splen- 
did hoard  of  massy  plate,  of  the  richest  materials  and  the 
most  curious  workmanship.  The  Barbariaa  viewed  with 
wonder  and  delight  this  valuable  acquisition,  till  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  serious  admonition,  addressed  to  him  in 
the  following  words:  "  These,"  said  she,  **  are  the  con- 
^^  secrated  vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter;  if  youpresuQie 
^  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will  remain  on 
**  your  conscience.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what 
'*  I  am  unable  to  defend."  The  Gothic  captain,  struck 
with  reverential  awe,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform 
the  king,  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  discovered;,  and  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the  con- 
secrated plate  and  ornaments  should  be  transported,  with- 
out damage  or  delay,  to  the  church  of  the  apostle.  From 
the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  to  the  distant 
quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  detachment  of  Goths, 
marching  in  order  of  batde  dirough  the  principal  streets^ 

98  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  573.. .576.)  applauds  the  piety  of  the  Chru' 
tian  Goth?,  without  seeming  to  perceive  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
Arian  hereticB.  Jomandes  (c.  30.  p.  653.)  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (Chron. 
p.  714.  edit.  Grot.),  who  were  both  attached  to  the  Gothic  cause,  have  re- 
peated and  embellished  these  edifying  tales.  According  to  Imdore,-  Alartc 
himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  waged  war  with  the  Romans,  and  not 
with  the  apostles.  Such -was  the  style  of  the  seventh  ^ntury ;  two  httudrcd 
jean  before,  the  fame  and  merit  had  been  ascribed,  not  to  the  aposdes,  but 
to  Christ. 
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protected,  with  glittering  anm,  the  long  train  of  their  de«    chap. 
vout  companions,  who  bore  aloft,  on  their  heads,  the  sa- 


cred vessels  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the  martial  shouts  of 
the  Barbarians  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of  religious 
psalmody*  From  all  the  adjacent  housea,  a  crowd  of 
Cbrifitians  hastened  to  join  this  edifying  procession;  and 
-a  multitude  of  fugitives,  without  distinction  of  age,  or 
rank,  or  even  of  sect,  had  the  goocf  fortune  to  escape  to 
the  secure  and  hospitable  sanctuaty  of  the  Vatican.  The 
learned  work,  concerning  the  Citi/ofGodj  was  professedly 
composed  by  Su  Augustin,  to  justify  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  greatness.  He 
celebrates,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  this  memorable  tri- 
umph of  Christ;  and  insults  his  adversaries,  by  challen- 
ging them  to  produce  some  similar  example,  of  a  town 
taken  by  storm,  in  which  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity 
had  been  aUe  to  protect  either  themselves,  or  their  delu- 
ded votaries.'^ 

In  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  rare  and  extraordinary  Pillage  ind 
examples  of  Barbarian  virtue  had  been  deservedly  ap-  ^°f 
plauded*  But  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
i4>06tolic  churches,  could  receive  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  Roman  people:  many  thousand  warriors,  more 
especially  of  the  Huns,  who  served  under  the  standard  of 
Alaric,  were  strangers  to  the  name,  or  at  legist  to  the  faith, 
of  Christ;  and  we  may  suspect,  without  any  breach  of  cha- 
rity or  candour,  that,  in  the  hour  of  savage  licence,  when 
every  passion  was  inflamed,  and  ef  ery  restraint  was  re- 
moved, the  precepts  of  the  gospel  seldom  influenced  the 
behaviour  of  the  Gothic,  Christians.  The  writers  the  best 
disposed  to  exaggerate  their  clemency,  have  freely  confes- 
•ed,  that  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the  Romans  ;^^ 

99  See  Augiisttn,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  i  c.  1...6;    He  particularly  appeals 
ID  the  examples  of  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Tarentum. 

100  Jerom  (tgin.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Principiam)  has  applied  to  the  sack  of 
Rome  all  the  strong  expressions  of  Virgil : 

Qnis  dadem  UUus  noctis,  quis  funera  fando, 

£xplioet,  &c. 
Aiocopius  (1.  i.  c.  2.)  positively  affirms  that  neat  numbers  were  slain  by 
the  Goths.     Augintin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  I.  i  c.  12,  13.)  offers  Christian  coni- 
^>rt  for  the  deadi  of  those,  whose  bodies  Cmuita  corpora  J  had  remained 
fin  ttmid  stragej  imboried.    Baronius,  from  the  different  writings  of  th« 
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CHAP,  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  dead  bo- 
dies, which  remained  without  burial  during  the  general 
consternation.  The  despair  of  the  citizens  was  some- 
times converted  into  fury ;  and  whenever  the  Barbarians 
were  provoked  by  opposition,  they  extended  the  promis- 
cuous massacre  to  the  feeble,  the  innocent,  and  the  help- 
less. The  private  revenge  of  forty  thousand  slaves  was 
exercised  widiout  pity  or  remorse ;  and  the  ignominious 
lashes,  which  they  had  formerly  received,  were  washed 
away  in  the  blood  x>{  the  guilty,  or  obnoxious,  families* 
The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Rome  were  expbsed  to  inju- 
ries more  dreadful,  in  the  apprehension  of  chastity,  than 
death  itself;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  has  selected 
an  example  of  female  virtue,  for  the  admiration  of  future 
ages."^  A  Roman  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  orthodox 
faith,  had  excited  the  impatient  desires  of  a  young  Goth, 
who,  according  to  the  sagacious  remark  of  Sozomen, 
was  attached  to  the  Arian  heresy.  ^  Exasperated  by  her 
obstinate  resistance,  he  drew  his  sword,  and,  with  the 
anger  of  a  lover,  slightly  wounded  her  neck.  The  bleed- 
ing heroine  still  continued  to  brave  his  resentment,  and  to 
repel  his  love,  tiU  the  ravisher  desisted  from  his  unavail- 
ing efforts,  respectfully  conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Vatican,  and  gave  six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards 
of  the  church,  on  condition  that  they  should  restore  her 
inviolate  to  the  arms  of  her  husband.  Such  instances  of 
courage  and  generosity  were  not  extremely  common.  The 
brutal  soldiers  satisfied  their  sensual  appetites,  without 
consulting  either  the  inclination,  or  the  duties,  of  their 
female  captives:  and  a  nice  question  of  casuistry  was  se- 
riously agitated,  whether  those  tender  victims,  who  had 
inflexibly  refused  their  consent  to  the  violation  which 

Fathers,  has  thrown  some  Kght  on  the  sack  of  Rome.    Annad.  Eccle«.  A. 
D.  410.  No.  16.. .44. 

101  Sozomen,  I.  ix.  c.  10.  Auguitin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  17.)  inti- 
mates, that  some  virgins,  or  matrons  actuaUy  killed  themselves  to  escape 
violation ;  and  though  he  admires  their  spirit,  he  is  obliged,  by  lib  theology, 
to  condemn  their  rash  presumption.  Perhaps  the  good  bishop  of  Hippo 
was  too  easy  in  the  belief,  as  well  as  too  rigid  in  the  cejisure,  of  this  act  of 
female  heroism.  The  twenty  maidens  (if  they  cv*r  existed),  who  threw 
themselves  into  the  Elbe,  when  Magdeburgb  was  taken  by  storm,  have 
been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred.  See  ilane's  History  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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they  sustained,  had  lost,  by  their  misfortune,  the  glorious  CHAP, 
crown  of  virginity.***  There  were  other  losses  indeed  of  J^!^^ 
a  more  substantial  kind,  and  more  general  concern.  It 
cannot  be  presumed  that  all  the  Barbarians  were  at  all 
times  capable  of  perpetrating  such  amorous  outrages; 
and  the  want  of  youth,  or  beauty,  or  chastity,  protected 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  wdraen  from  the  danger  of 
a  rape.  But  avarice  is  an  insatiate  and  universal  passion: 
since  the  enjoyment  of  almost  every  object  that  can  af- 
ford pleasure  to  the  different  tastes  and  tempers  of  man- 
kind, may  be  procured  by  the  possession  of  wealth.  In 
the  pillage  of  Rome  a  just  preference  was  given  to  gold 
and  jewels,  which  contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  small- 
est compass  and  weight:  but,  after  these  portable  riches 
had  been  removed  by  the  more  diligent  robbers,  the  pa- 
laces of  Rome  were  rudely  stripped  of  their  splendid  and 
costly  furniture.  The  side-boards  of  massy  plate,  and  the 
variegated  wardrobes  of  silk  and  purple,  were  irregularly 
piled  in  the  waggons,  that  always  followed  the  march  of 
a  Gothic  army.  The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were ' 
roug^y  handled,  or  wantonly  destroyed:  many  a  statue 
was  melted  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  materials ;  and 
many  a  vase,  in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  was  shivered 
into  fragments  by  the  stroke  of  a  batde-axe.  The  acqui- 
sition of  riches  served  only  to  stimulate  the  avarice  of 
the  rapacious  Barbarians,  who  proceeded,  by  threats,  by 
blows,  and  by  tortures,  to  force  from  their  prisoners  the 
confession  of  hidden  treasure.*®*  Visible  splendor  and 
expense  were  alleged  as  the  proof  of  a  plentiful  fortune: 
the  appearance  of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a  parsimonious 

103  See  Augiistln,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  16.  18.  He  treats  the  sub- 
ject with  remarkable  accuracy ;  and  after  admitting  that  there  cannot  be 
any  crime,  where  there  is  no  consent,  he  adds,  Sed  quia  non  solum  quod  ad 
dolorem,  venim  etiam  quod  ad  libidinem,  pertinct,  in  corpore  alieno  perpe- 
trari  potest ;  quicquid  tale  factum  fuerit,  etsi  retentam  constantissimo  animo 
pudlcitiam  non  excutit,  pudorem  tamen  incutit,  ne  credatur  factum  cum 
mentis  etiaro  voluntate,  quod  fieri  fortasse  sine  camis  aliquil  voluptate  non 
potuit.  In  c.  18,  he  makes  some  curious  distinctions  between  moral  aud 
physical  viiginity. 

103  Marcella,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  her  age, 
mnd  her  piety,  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  anid  cruelly  beaten  and  whipped, 
cxsum  fustibus  flagellisque,  &c.  Jerom.  torn.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Principiam.  Sc« 
Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  10.  The  modem  Sacco  di  Roma,  p.  208. 
gives  an  klea  of  the  various  methods  of  torturing  prisoners  for  gold. 
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CHAP,  disposition;  and  the  obsdnacy  of  some  misers,  who  en- 
dured the  most  cruel  torments  before  they  would  disco- 
ver the  secret  object  of  their  aifectioii,  was  fatal  to  many 
unhappy  wretches,  who  expired  under  the  lash  for  refu* 
sing  to  reveal  their  imaginary  treasures.  The  edifices  of 
Rome,  though  the  damage  has  been  much  exaggerated, 
received  some  injury  from  the  violence  of  the  Goths*  At 
their  entrance  tlurough  the  Salarian  gate,  they  fired  the" 
adjacent  houses  to  guide  their  march,  and  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  citizens:  the  flames,  which  encountered 
no  obstacle  in  the  disorder  of  the  night,  consumed  many 
private  and  public  buildings;  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
'  of  Sallust*^  remained,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  a  stately' 
monument  of  the  Gothic  conflagration.*^'  Yet  a  contem- 
porary historian  has  observed,  that  fire  could  scarcely 
consume  the  enormous  beams  of  solid  brass,  and  that  the 
strength  of  man  was  insuflicient  to  subvert  the  founda- 
tions of  ancient  structures*  Some'  truth  may  possibly  be 
concealed  in  his  devout  assertion,  that  the  wrath  of  Hea- 
ven supplied  die  imperfections  of  hostile  rage;  and  that  . 
the  proud  Forum  of  Rome,  decorated  with  the  statues  of 
80  many  gods  and  heroes,  was  levelled  in  the  dust  by  the 
stroke  of  lightning**** 

104  The  histomn  Sallttst,  who  uiefully  practised  the  vices  which  he  has 
10  eloquently  censured,  employed  the  plunder  of  Numklia  to  adorn  his  pa- 
lace and  gardens  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Hie  spot  where  the  house  stood,  is 
now  marked  by  the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  separated  only  by  a  street  from 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  not  far  distant  trom  the  Salarian  gate.  See 
Nirdini,  Ronia  Antica,  p.  192, 193.  and  the  great  Plan  of  Modern  Rome, 
by  NoUi. 

105  The  expressions  of  Procopius  are  distinct  and  moderate  (de  Bell. 
Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  2).  The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  speaks  too  strongly,  par* 
temurfois  Rome  cremavit ;  and  the  words  of  PhUostorgius  (f»  ifiWfti 
h  T«i  ff'«Af«c  »ff/»f9«f>  1*  xii.  c.  3.)  convey  a  false  and  exaggerated  uiea. 
fiargatus  has  composed  a  particular  dissertation  (see  torn.  iv.  Antiquit. 
Rom.  Graev.)  to  prove  that  the  edi&ces  of  Rome  were  not  subverted  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals. 

106  Orotios,  I.  ii.  c  19.  p.  143.  He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  ali 
statues;  vel  Deimi  vel  hominem  mentiuntur.  They  coausted oi  the  kifigs 
of  Alba  and  Rome  from  iGneas,  the  Romaas,  illustrious  either  m  arms  or 
uts,  and  the  deified  Csrsars.  The  expression  which  he  uses  of  Forutn  is 
somewhat  ambiguous,  since  there  existed /w  principal  Fora,'  but  as  they 
^ere  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  in  the  plain  whicli  is  surrounded  by  tl\e 
Capitoline,  the  Quh-inal,  the  Esquilinc,  and  the  Palatine  hills,  they  might 
fairly  be  conskiered  as  one.  See  the  Roma  Antiqua  of  Donatus,  p.  162.... 
301.  and  the  Roma  Antkra  of  Nardini,  p.  212....2r3.  The  former  is  more 
useful  for  tbc  ancieat  descriptiousy  the  latter  for  the  actual  topography. 
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•  Whatever  might  be  the  numbers,  of  equestrian  or  pie-  ^^^• 
beian  rank,  who  perished  in  the  massacre  of  Rome,  it  is  s^r>r^^ 
confidently  affirmed,  that  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  Captives 
the  sword  of  the  enemyJ®^  But  it  was  not  easy  to  com-  ^J^^  ^^' 
pute  the  multitudes,  who,  from  an  honourable  station,  and 
a  prosperous  fortune,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  mise- 
rable condition  of  captives  and  exiles.  As  the  Barbarians 
had  more  occasion  for  money  than  for  slaves,  they  fixed, 
at  a  moderate  price,  the  redemption  of  their  indigent  pri- 
soners; and  the  ransom  w^s  often  paid  by  the  benevolence 
of  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  strangers.*"*  The  cap- 
tives, who  were  regularly  sold,  either  in  open  market,  or 
by  private  contract,  would  have  legally  regained  their  na- 
tive freedom,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  citizen  to  lose, 
or  to  alienate.*®*  But  as  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  the* 
vindication  of  their  liberty  would  endanger  their  lives ; 
and  that  the  Goths,  unless  they  were  tempted  to  sell,  might 
be  provoked  to  murder,  their  useless  prisoners  y  the  civil 
jurisprudence  had  been  already  qualified  by  a  wise  regu-' 
lation,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve  the  moderate 
term  of  five  years,  till  they  had  discharged  by  their  labour 
the  price  of  their  redemption.**®  The  nations  who  invad-^ 
ed  the  Roman  empire,  had  driven  before  them,  into  Italy, 
whole  troops  of  hungry  and  affrighted  provincials,  less  ap- 
prehensive of  servitude,  than  of  famine.  The  calamities 
of  Rome  and  Italy  dispersed  the  inhabitants  to  the  most 
lonely,  the  most  secure,  the  most  distant  places  of  refuge. 
While  the  Gothic  cavalry  spread  terror  and  desolation 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Campania  and  Tuscany,  the  little 
island  of  Igilium,  separated  by  a  nari'ow  channel  from  the 
Argentarian  promontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded,  their  hos- 

107  Oros'ms  (I.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  143.)  compares  the  cruelty  of  the  Gauils  and 
the  d^ency  of  the  Goths.  Ibi  vix  quemquam  inventum  senatorsm,  qid 
vd  absens  evaserit ;  hie  vix  quemqusim  requiri,  qui  fort«  ut  latens  perierit. 
But  there  is  an  air  of  rhetoric,  and  perlmps  of  falsehood,  in  this  antithesis; 
and  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  10.)  a iTirms, perhaps  by  an  opposite  exaggeration^thM 
nuB^  senators  Vr-ere  put  to  death  with  various  and  exquisite  tortures. 

108  Multi  .  .  .  Christiani  in  cajnivitatem  ducti  sunt^  Augustin,  dt 
Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c  14 ;  and  the  Christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hardships. 

109  See  Heineccius,  Antiquitat.  Juris  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  1^6. 

110  Appendix  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  in  Sirmond.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  735/ 
TTiis  edict  was  published  the  llth  of  December,  A.  D.  408.  and  is  ompt 
icattonable  than  properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  l^lonoriw* 

TOL.  IV*  S 
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CHAP.*  tile  attempts ;  and  at  so  small  a  distance  firom  Rome,  greaf 
^^^^  numbers  of  citizens  were  securely  concealed  in  the  thick 
woods  of  that  sequestered  spot."*     The  ample  patrimo- 
nies, which  many  senatorian  families  possessed  in  Africa, 
invited  them,  if  they  had  time,  and  prudence,  to  escape 
from  the  ruin  of  their  country ;  to  embrace  the  shelter  of 
that  hospitable  province.     The  most  illustrious  of  these 
fu^tives  was  the  noble  and  pious  Proba,***  the  widow  of 
the  pnefect  Petronius.     After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  most  powerful  subject  of  Rome,  she  had  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  Anician  family,  and  successively  supplied, 
from  her  private  fortune,  the  expense  of  the  consulships 
of  her  three  sons.     When  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Goths,  Proba  supported,  with  Christian  resignation, 
the  loss  of  immense  riches ;  embarked  in  a  small  vessel, 
from  whence  she  beheld,  at  sea,  the  flames  of  her  burning 
palace,  and  fled  with  her  daughter  Laeta,  and  her  grand- 
daughter, the  celebrated  virgin,  Demetrias,  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.     The  benevolent  profusion  with  which  the  ma- 
tron  distributed  the  fruits,  or  die  price,  of  her  estates,  con- 
tributed to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  exile  and  captivity. 
But  even  the  family  of  Proba  hef  self  was  not  exempt  from 
the  spacious  oppression  of  Count  Heraclian,  who  basely 
iold,  in  matrimonial  prostitution,  the  noblest  maidens  of 

111  Eminui  Igilil  sylvosa  cacumtna  miror ; 

Qpem  fraudare  nefas  laudis  honore  suse 
Hflcc  proprioG  nuper  tutata  est  insula  saltus  i 

Sive  loci  ingeniOy  sea  Domini  genio. 
Gurgite  cum  modico  victricibus  obstitit  armU 

Tanquam  longinquo  dissodata  xnari. 
Hkc  nittltos  lacer&  suscepit  ab  urbe  fugatos» 

Hie  fesais  posito  certa  timore  salus. 
Flurima  terreno  populaverat  sequora  bellQ« 

Contra  naturam  classe  timeudus  eques 
Unum,  mira  fides,  Tario  (iUscrimine  portum  ! 
Tarn  prope  Romania,  tarn  procul  esse  Getit. 

Rutilius,  in  Itinerar.  1.  i.  53 J. 
The  island  is  now  called  GigUo .    See  Clover.  Ital .  Antiq.  1 .  ii .  p .  509. 
113  As  the  adventures  of  Proba  and  her  family  arc  connected  with  th^ 
life  of  St.  Aurustin,they  arediligently  illustrated  by  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
'  torn.  xiu.  p.  620.  ...635.    Some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  Demetrias 
took  the  veil,  and  made  a  vow  of  virginity ;  an  event  which  was  considered 
as  of  the  highest  importance  to  Rome  and  to  the  world.  All  the  Sainu  wrot9 
congratulatory  letters  to  her ;  that  of  Jerom  is  still  extant  (torn.  i.  p.  62. . .73. 
•d  Demetriad.  de  servandft  Vurginitat),  and  contains  a  mixture  of  absurd 
raaioaing,  spirited  declamatioii|  and  curioqs  factsi  som«  of  whicii  relate  Xm 
«m  neg*  ml  Back  of  Roins.  ' 
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^  *  ft 

Rome,  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Syrian  merchants..*.,  xxx?' 
The  Italian  fugitives  were  dispersed  through  the  provin-  \,^-v«^ 
ces,  along  the  coast  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Constan- 
tinople and  Jerusalem;  and  die  village  of  Bethlem,the  soli- 
tary residence  of  St.  Jerom  and  his  female  converts,  was 
crowded  with  illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex,  and  every 
9ge,  who  excited  the  public  compassion  by  the  remem^ 
brance  of  their  past  fortune.*  *^  This  awful  catastrophe  of 
Rome  filled  the  astonished  empire  with  grief  and  terror. 
So  interesting  a  contrast  of  gpreatness  and  ruin,  disposed 
the  fond  credulity  of  the  people  to  deplore,  and  even  to 
exaggerate,  the  afRictions  of  the  queen  of  cities.  The 
dergy,  who  applied  to  recent  events  the  lofty  metaphors 
of  Oriental  prophecy,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  con- 
found the  destruction  of  the  capital,  and  die  dissolution 
of  the  globe. 

Thore  exists  in  human  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  Sack  of 
depreciate  the  advantages,  and  to  magnify  the  evils,  of  ^c^^^lJ^ 
the  present  times.     Yet,  when  the  first  emotions  had  of(ChiiiM 
subsided,  and  a  fair  estimate  was  made  of  the  real  da- 
mage, the  more  learned  and  judicious  contemporaries, 
were  forced  to  confess,  that  infant  Rome  had  formerly 
received  more  essential  injury  from  the  Gauls,  than  she 
had  now  sustained  from  .the  Goths  in  her  declining  age.*  ^ 
The  experience  of  eleven  centuries  has  enabled  posterity 
to  produce  a  much  more  singular  parallel ;  and  to  affirm 
with  confidence,  that  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  whom 
Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  less 
destructive,  than  the  hostilities  exercised  by  the  troops 
of  Charies  the  Fifth,  a  Catholic  prince,  who  styled  him- 
self Emperor  of  the  Romans."*     The  Goths  evacuated 

113  See  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Jerom  (tom.  v.  p.  400>,  in  hispiefaoc 
to  the  second  book  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel.    . 

114  Orosius,  though  with  some  theological  partiality,  states  this  com- 
parison, l.*ii.  c.  19.  p.  142.  I.  vii.  c  39.  p.  B7S.  But,  in  the  history  of  .the 
taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls>  every  thing  is  uncertain,  and  perhaps  fabu- 
lous. See  Beaufort  sur  l*lncertitude,  &c.  de  I'Histoire  Romaine,  p.  356} 
and  Melot,  in  the  Mem.  de  T Academic  des  Inscript.  tom.  xv.  p.  1^.21. 

115  The  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  hunself  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  famous  event,  may  peruse  an  admirable  narrative  in  Dr.  Robertson's 
History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  il.  p.  283  ;  or  consult  the  Aimali  d'ltalia  of  th^ 
kamed  Muratorl,  tom.  xiy.  p.  230... 244.  octavo  edition.    If  he  is  desirqui 
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CHAP,  lihe  city  at  the  end  of  six  days,  but  Rome  remained  above 
^^^  '  nine  months  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists ;  and 
cvtry  hour  was  stained  by  some  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty, 
lust,  and  rapine.*  The  authority  of  Alaric  preserved 
some  order  and  moderation  among  the  ferocious  mulu- 
tude,  which  acknowledged  him  for  their  leader  and  king: 
but  the  constable  of  Bourbon  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the 
attack  of  the  walls ;  and  the  death  of  the  general  remov- 
ed every  restraint  of  discipline,  from  an  army  which  con- 
sisted of  lihree  independent  nations,  the  Italians,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Germans.  In  the  beginni^ng  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  msmners  of  Italy  exhibited  a  r-e- 
markid^le  scene  of  the  depravity  of  manfkind.  They  unit* 
ed  the  sanguinary  crimes  that  prevail  in  an  unsettled 
^tate  €>f  society,  with  the  polished  vices  that  spring  £rom 
the  abuse  of  art  and  luxury :  and  the  loose  adventurers, 
who  had  violated  every  prejudice  of  patriotism  and  su* 
perstition  to  assault  the  palace  of  the  Roman  pont^ 
must  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  most  profligate  of 
the  ItalioMS*  At  the  same  sera,  the  Spamards  were  the 
terror  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World :  but  their  ii^i^ 
spirited  valour  was  disgraced  by  gloomy  pride,  rapacious 
avarice,  and  tmrelenting  cruelty.  Indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame  and  riches,  they  had  improved,  by  re- 
peated practice,  the  most  exquisite  and  effectual  methods 
of  torturing  their  prisoners ;  many  of  the  Castilians,  who 
pillaged  Rome,  were  familiars  of  the  holy  inquisition ; 
and  some  volunteers,  perhaps,  were  lately  returned  from 
the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  Germans  were  less  cor- 
rupt tlian  the  Italians,  less  cruel  than  the  Spaniards ;  and 
the  rustic,  or  even  savage,  aspect  of  those  Tramontane 
warriors,  often  disguised  a  simple  and  merciful  disposi« 
tion.  But  they  had  imbibed,  in  the  first  fervour  of  the 
reformation,  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  principles,  of  Lu- 
ther.    It  was  their  favourite  amusement  to  insult,  or  de^ 

of  examming  the  originals,  he  may  have  recourse  to  the  eighteenth  book  of 
the  groat,  bur  tinSnishcd,  history  of  Guicciardini.  But  the  account  which 
TYiost  truly  deserve*  the  nainc  of  authentic  and  original,  is  a  little  book,  in- 
titled,  //  Sacco  di  Roma  composed,  wi'hin  less  than  a  month  after  tlie  as- 
sault of-  the  city,  by  the  brother  of  the  historian  Guicciardini,  who  appean 
to  hare  been  au  ablie  ?nagistrate,  and  a  dispasaonate  writer. 
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Btroy,  the  consecrated  objects  of  Catholic  superstition ;  y^^^" 
they  indulged)  without  pity,  or  remorse,  a  devout  hatred 
agsdnst  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  and  degree,  who 
form  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
Rome ;  and  their  fanatic  zeal  might  aspire  to  subvert  the 
throne  of  Antichrist,  to  purify ,^  with  blood  and  fire,  the 
abominations  of  the  spiritual  Babylon.'" 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  who  evacuated  Alaric 
Rome  on  the  sixA  day,*'^  might  be  the  result  of  pru-  R^e,an(l 
dence  ;  but  it  was  not  surely  the  effect  of  fean***     At  the  »vages 

Xtsilv 

head  of  an  army,  encumbered  with  rich  and  weighty  a.  d.  410» 
spoils,  their  intrepid  leader  advanced  along  the  Appian  ^^S-  ^- 
way  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  destroying 
whatever  dared  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  contenting 
Umaelf  with  the  plunder  of  the  unresisting  country.  The 
fate  of  Capua,  the  proud  and  luxurious  metropolis  of 
Campania,  and  which  was  respected,  even  in  its  decay, 
as  the  eighth  city  of  the  empire,"^  is  buried  in  oblivion ; 
whilst  the  adjacent  town  of  Nola**®  has  been  illustrated,  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  sancity  of  Paulinus,*^^  who  was  suc- 
cessively a  consul,  a  monk,  and  a  bishop.  At  the  age  of 
forty,  he  renounced  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honour, 
of  society  and  literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude 

116  The  furious  spirit  of  Luther,  the  effect  of  temper  and  enthusiasm, 
has  been  forcibly  attacked  (Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Pro- 
tesoates,  Iwre  i.  p.  30... 36-.)  and  feebly  defended  (Seckendorf,  Com- 
ment, dc  Luthcranismo,  especially  I.  i.  No.  78.  p.  120.  and  I.  iii.  No.  122. 
p.  556). 

117  MarceUintis,  in  Chron.  Oro^us  (1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  5^5.)  asserts,  that 
he  left  Rome  on  the  third  day ;  but  this  difference  is  easily  reconciled  by  the 
successive  motions  of  g^at  bodies  of  troops. 

118  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  10.)  pretends,  without  any  colour  of  truth,  or 
leasoD,  that  Alaric  fled  on  the  re])ort,  that  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire were  in  full  march  to  attack  him. 

119  Ausonins  de  Claris  Urbibiis,  p.  233.  edit.  Toll.  The  luxury  of 
Captta  had  formerly  surpassed  that  of  Sybaris  itself.  See  Athenxus  Deip- 
noMphiftt.  1.  xii.  p.  538.  edit.  Casaubon. 

120  Forty ^ight  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  (about  800  be- 
fore the  Christian  sera),  the  Tuscans  built  Capua  and  Nola,  at  the  distance 
of  twcntr-threc  miles  from  each  other :  but  the  latter  of  the  two  cities  never 
emerged  from  a  state  of  mediocrity. 

121  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecdes.  tom.xiv.  p.  1...146.)  has  compiled,  with 
his  usual  diligence,  all  that  relates  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Paulinus, 
igrhoie  retreat  is  celebrated  by  his  own  pen,  and  by  the  praises  of  St.  Am* 
bvoce,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Augustin,  Sulpicius*Severus,  &c.  his  Christian  friends 
and  contemporaries. 
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and  penance  ;  and  the  loud  applause  of  the  clergy  encou- 
raged him  to  despise  the  reproaches  of  his  worldly  friends, 
who  ascribcdr  this  desperate  act  to  some  disorder  of  the 
mind  or  body,***  An  early  and  passionate  attachment 
determined  him  to  fix  his  humble  dwelling  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Nola,  near  the  miraculous  tomb  of  St.  Fxliz, 
which  the  public  devotion  had  already  surrounded  with 
five  large  and  populous  churches.  The  remains  of  his 
fortune,  and  of  his  understanding,  were  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  glorious  martyrs ;  whose  praise,  on  the  day 
of  his  festival,  Paulinus  never  failed  to  celebrate  by  a 
bolemn  hymn ;  and  in  whose  name  he  erected  a  sixth 
church,  of  superior  elegance  and  beauty,  which  was  de- 
corated with  many  curious  pictures,  from  the  History  of 
the  0!d  and  New  Testament.  Such  assiduous  zeal  se* 
cured  the  favour  of  the  saint,**^  or  at  least  of  the  people; 
and,  after  fifteen  years  retirement,  the  Roman  consul  was 
compelled  to  accent  the  bishopric  of  Nola,  a  few  months 
before  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Goths.  During 
the  siege,  some  religious  persons  were  satisfied  that  they 
had  seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions,  the  divine  form  of 
their  tutelar  patron ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  by  the  events 
that  Falix  wanted  power,  or  inclination,  to  preserve  the 
flock,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  the  shepherd.  Nola 
was  not  saved  from  the  general  devastation  ;***  and  the 
captive  bishop  was  protected  only  by  the  general  opinion 
of  his  innocence  and  poverty.  Above  four  years  elapsed 
from  the  successful  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Ala- 
ric,  to  the  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Goths  under  the  con- 
duct of  his  successor  Adolphus ;  and  during  jthc  whole 
time,  they  reigned  without  controul  over  a  country,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  had  united  all  the  various 

122  See  the  affectionate  letters  of  Ausonius  (ep»t.  xix...xxT.  p.  650.- 
698.  edit.  Toll.)  to  his  colleague,  his  frie«d,Und  his  disciple  Pauliniis.  The 
religion  of  Ausonius  is  still  a  problem  (see  Mem.  de  T Academie  des  Iiv 
scnptioDs,  torn  xv.  p  123... 138).  1  believe  tha.  it  waasuch  in  hia  own 
time,  and  consequently,  that  in  his  heart  he  was  a  Pagan. 

123  The  humble  Paulinus  once  presumed  to  say,  that  he  believed  St. 
Fxlix  did  love  him ;  at  least,  as  a  master  loves  his  little  dog. 

124  Sec  Jornandes,  de  Keb.  Get.  c.  30.  p.  653.  PAilostorgius,  I.  xii. 
r.  3.  Aupistin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  10.  Baronlus,  Annal.  Ecdes.  A.  D. 
410.  No.  45,  46.  ^ 
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Excellencies,  of  nature  and  art.  The  prosperity,  indeed,  ^^/^' 
which  Italy  had  attained  in  the  auspicious  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  had  gradually  declined  with  the  decline  of  the 
empire.  The  fruits  of  a  long  peace  perished  under  the 
rude  grasp  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  they  themselves  were 
incapable  of  tasting  the  more  elegant  refinements  of  lux- 
ury, which  had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  soft  and 
polished  Italians.  Each  soldier,  however,  claimed  au 
ample  portion  of  the  substantial  plenty,  the  com  and  cat- 
tle, oil  and  wine,  that  was  daily  collected,  and  consumed, 
in  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  the  principal  warriors  insulted 
the  villas,  and  gardens,  once  inhabited  by  Lucullus  and 
Cicero,  along  the  beauteous  coast  of  Campania.  Their 
trembling  captives,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman 
senators,  presented,  in  goblets  of  gold  and  gems,  large 
draughts  of  Falemian  wine,  to  the  haughty  victors ;  who 
stretched  their  huge  limbs  under  the  shade  of  plane 
trees,*''  artificially  disposed  to  exclude  the  scorching 
rays,  and  to  admit  the  genial  warmth,  of  the  sun.  These 
delights  were  enhanced  by  the  memory  of  past  hardships: 
the  comparison  of  their  native  soil,  the  bleak  and  barren 
hills  of  Scythia,  and  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and 
Danube,  added  new  charms  to  the  felicity  of  the  Italian 
climate."« 

Whether  fame,  or  conquest,  or  riches,  wtre  the  ob-  Dcatfi  o£ 
ject  of  Alaric,  he  pursued  that  object  with  an  indefatiga-  a  *D^*410. 
ble  ardour,  which  could  neither  be  quelled  by  adversity, 
nor  satiated  by  success.     No  sooner  had  he  reached  the 

125  The  filatcottu,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  favourite  of  the  ancients,  bj 
whom  it  was  propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  East  to  Gaul. 
FUny,  Hist.  Natitr.  zii.  3, 4, 5.  He  mentions  several  of  an  enormous  size ; 
one  in  the  Innperial  villa  at  Velitrx,  which  Caligula  called  his  nest,  as  th« 
blanches  were  capable  of  holding  a  large  table,  the  proper  attendants,  and 
the  emperor  himself,  whom  Pliny  quaintly  styles  pars  utnbrat  an  escpres* 
lion  which  might,  with  equal  reason^  be  applied  to  Alaric. 
136  The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields : 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  skies  of  azure  hue ; 

Scent  the  new  ftagrance  of  the  opening  rose. 

And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows. 
See  Gray's  Poems,  published  by  Mr.  Mason,  p.  197.    Instead  of  compil- 
ing tables  of  chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did  not  Mr.  Gray  apply 
the  powers  of  his  genius  to  finish  the  philosophic  poem,  of  which  he  has 
kit  wash,  an  exquisite  specimen  ? 
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OTA?,  extreme  land  of  Italy,  than  he  was  attracted  by  the  neigh* 
y^^^^j^^  bouring  prospect  of  a  fertile  and  peaceful  island.  Yet 
even  the  possession  of  Sicily,  he  considered  only  as  aa^ 
intermediate  step  to  the  important, expedition,  which  he 
already  meditated  against  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
streights  of  Rhegium  and  Messina ^'^  are  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and,  in  the  narrowest  passage,  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  broad ;  and  the  fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep,  the 
rocks  of  Scylla,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  could 
terrify  none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful  mariners. 
Yet  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of  the  Goths  had  em- 
barked, a  sudden  tempest  arose,  which  sunk,  or  scattered^ 
many  of  the  transports ;  their  courage  was  daunted  by  the 
terrors  of  a  new  element ;  and  the  whole  design  was  de* 
feated  by  the  premature  death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed, 
after  a  short  illness,  the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests.  The 
ferocious  character  of  the  Barbarians  was  displayed,  m 
the  funeral  of  a  hero,  whose  valour,  and  fortune,  they 
celebrated  with  nioumful  applause.  By  the  labour  of  « 
captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted  the  course  of 
the  Busentinus,  a  small  river  that  washes  the  waQs  of 
Conseiltia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splen- 
did  spoils,  and  trophies,  of  Rome,  was  constructed  in  the 
vacant  bed ;  the  waters  were  then  restored  to  their  natu- 
ral channel ;  and  the  secret  spot,  where  the  remains  of 
AUric  had  been  deposited,  was  for  ever  concealed  by  the 
inhuman  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  work."* 
Adolphus  The  personal  animosities,  and  hereditary  feuds,  of  the 

Gortis,  Barbarians,  were  suspended  by  the  strong  necessity  of 
concludes  ^heir  affairs ;  and  the  brave  Adolphus,  the  brother-in-law 
with  the  of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  unanimously  elected  to 
empire,  succeed  to  his  throne.  The  character  and  political  sys- 
marchcs  tem  of  the  new  king  of  the  Goths,  may  be  best  under- 
into  Gaul,    stood  from  his  own  conversation  with  an  illustrious  citi- 

127  For  the  perfect  description  of  the  Streights  of  Messina,  ScjUa, 
Charybdis.  &c.  see  Cluvcrius  (Ital.  Antiq.  I.  iv.  p.  1293.  and  Sicilia  Antx|. 
1.  i,  p.  60... 76  )  who  had  diligently  studied  the  ancients,  and  surveyed  witli 
a  curious  eye  the  actual  face, of  the  country. 

138  Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  30.  p.  654. 
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zen  of  Narbonne ;  who  afterwards,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  CHAP. 
Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St,  Jerom,  in  the  presence  of  ^J^^^ 
the  historian  Orosius.  "  In  the  full  confidence  of  valour  a.  D.  4,}% 
**  and  victory,  I  once  aspired  (said  Adolphus)  to  change , 
"  the  face  of  the  universe  ;  to  obliterate  the  name  of 
**  Rome ;  to  erect  on  its  ruins  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ; 
^  and  to  acquire,  like  Augustus,  the  immortal  fame  of 
**the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  By  repeated  experi- 
^  ments,  I  was  gradually  convinced,  that  laws  are  essen- 
^  tially  necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate  a  well-consti- 
*^  tuted  state ;  and  that  the  fierce  untractable  hu  mour  of 
**  the  Goths  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of 
**  laws,  and  civil  government.  From  that  moment  I  pro- 
^  posed  to.myself  a  different  object  of  glory  and  ambi- 
^  tion ;  and  it  is  now  my  sincere  wish,  that  the  gratitude 
^^  of  future  ages  should  acknowledge  the  merit  of  4  stran*- 
•*  ger,  who  employed  the  S¥rord  of  the  Goths,  not  to  sub- 
**  vert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the  prosperity  of  the 
•*  Roman  empire."*^*  With  these  pacific  views,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Alaric  suspended  the  operations  of  war ;  and 
seriously  negociated  with  the  Imperial  court  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Honorius,  who  were  now  released  from  the  obli- 
gation of  their  extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the 
intolerable  weight  of  Ae  Gothic  powers ;  and  they  rea- 
dily accepted  their  service  against  the  tyrants  and  Barba- 
rians, who  infested  the  provinces  beyond  ^the  Alps.*^' 
Adolphus,  assuming  the  character  of  a  Roman  general^ 
directed  his  march  from  the  extremity  of  Campania  to 
the  southern  provinces  of  GauL  His  troops,  either  by 
force  or  agreement,  immediately  occupied  the  cities  of 
Naibonne,  Thoulouse,  and  Bourdeaux  ;  and  though  they 
were  repulsed  by  Count  Boniface  from  the  walls  of  Mar- 

129  Oiouiis»  1.  Til,  c.  43.  p.  584, 585.  He  wm  teat  hf  St.  Augiutin, 
in  the  year  415,  from  Africa  to  Palestine,  to  viut  St.  Jerom,  and  to  con- 
Milt  withhbn  on  the  fobject  of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 

130  Jomandes  sonposet,  without  mtich  probability,  that  Adolphu 
▼Mted  and  plundered  Rome  a  second  time  (more  locostarum  erasit).  Yet 
be  agrees  ^HRi  Oronos  In  supposing,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
tKtweea  the  Gotluc  prince  and  Honorius.  See  Oros.  1.  vii«  c.  43.  p.  58^ 
5SS.    Joniaiide8,dcIUb.Gctieis,c.  31.  p.  654^655. 
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seilleS)  they  soon  extended  their  qaarters,  from  the  Me« 
diterranean  to  the  Ocean.  The  oppressed  provincials 
might  exclaim,  that  the  miserable  remnant,  which  the 
enemy  had  spared,  was  cruelly  ravished  by  their  pretend- 
ed allies  i  yet  some  specious  colours  were  not  wanting  to 
palliate,  or  justify,  the  violence  of  the  Goths.  The  cities 
of  Gaul,  which  tliey  attacked^  might  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government 
of  Honorius ;  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  or  the  secret  in- 
structions of  the  court,  might  sometimes  be  alleged  in 
favour  of  the  seeming  usurpations  of  Adolphus ;  and  the 
guilt  of  any  irregular,  unsuccessful,  act  of  hostility,  might 
i|lways  be  imputed,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  to  the 
i^ngovemable  spirit  of  a  Barbarian  host,  impatient  of 
peace  or  discipline.  The  luxury  of  Italy  had  been  leas 
effectual  to  soften  the  temper,  than  to  relax  the  courage, 
of  the  Goths  ;  and  they  had  imbibed  the  vices,  with*> 
out  imitating  the  arts  and  institutions,  of  civilised  soci- 
f;ty."i 

The  professions  of  Adolphus  were  probably  sincere, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  se- 
cured by  the  ascendant  which  a  Roman  princess  had 
acquired  over  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  Barba.* 
rian  king.  Placidia,' '*  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodo- 
sius,  and  of  Galla,  his  second  wife,  had  received  a  royal 
education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  event- 
ful story  of  her  life  is  connected  with  the  revolutions 
which  agitated  the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of 
her  brother  Honorius.  When  Rome  was  first  invested 
by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who  was  then  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  city ;  and  her  readj 
consent  to  the  death  of  her  cousin  Serena,  has  a  cruel  and 
ungrateful  appearance,  which,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action,  may  be  aggravated,  or  excused,  by 
the  consideration  of  her  tender  age."^     The  victorious 

131  The  retreat  of  the  Goths  from  I  aly,  and  their  first  traniactlons  in 
Gaul,  are  dark  anddoubifiil.  I  have  derived  mtich  assistance  from  Mas« 
eou  (Hist,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  1.  viii,  c.  29.  35,  36,  37.)  who  has  Uiut- 
trated,  and  connected,  the  broken  chronicle^  and  fragments  of  the  tinies. 

132  See  an  account.of  Placidia  in  Ducait^e,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  72 1  and 
Xaiempnt,  Hist,  des  Eiupereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  260. 3S6>  &c.  tom.  vi.  p.  340. 
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barbarians  detained,  either  as  a  hostage  or  a  captive,'**  CHAP, 
the  sister  of  Honorius ;  but,  while  she  was  exposed  to  y^^^^^^^^ 
the  disgrace  of  following  round  Italy  the  motions  of  a 
Gothic  camp,  she  experienced,  however,  a  decent  and 
respectful  treatment.  The  authority  of  Jomandes,  who 
praises  the  beauty  of  Placidia,  may  perhaps, be  counter- 
balanced by  the  silence,  the  expressive  silence  of  her  flat-  • 
terers :  yet  the  splendor  of  her  birth,  the  bloom  of  yotith, 
the  elegance  of  manners,  and  the  dexterous  insinuation 
which  she  condescended  to  employ,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mincl  of  Adolphus ;  and  the  Gothic  king 
aspired  to  call  himself  the  brother  of  the  emperor.  The 
ministers  of  Honorius  rejected  with  disdain  the  proposal 
of  an  alliance,  so  injurious  to  every  sentiment  of  Roman 
pride ;  and  repeatedly  urged  the  restitution  of  Placidia, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  treaty  of  peace.  But 
the  daughter  of  Theodosius  submitted,  without  reluc- 
tance, to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young  and  va- 
liant prince,  who  yielded  to  Abric  in  loftiness  of  stature, 
but  who  excelled  in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of  grace 
,  and  beauty.  The  marriage  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia*" 
was  consummated  before  the  Goths  retired  from  Italy ; 
and  the  solemn,  perhaps  the  anniversary,  day  of  their 
nuptials,  was  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  house  of  Inge- 
nuus,  one  of  the  most  illbstrious  citizens  of  Narbonne  in 
GauL  The  bride,  attired  and  adorned  like  a  Roman 
empress,  was  placed  on  a  throne  of  state ;  and  thfe  king  of 
the  Goths,  who  assumed,  on  this  occasion,  the  Roman 
habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less  honourable  seat  by 
her  side.  The  nuptial  gift,  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  nation,*^*  was  offered  to  Placidia,  consisted  of 

134  Zoslm.  1.  vi.  p.  383.  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  576.)  and  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Marcellinus  and  Idatius  seem  to  suppose,  that  the  Goths  did  not 
carry  away  Placidia  till  after  the  last  siege  of  Rome. 

135  See  the  picures  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia,  and  the  account  df  their 
marriage  in  Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Geticis,c.  31.  p.  654,  655..  With  regard 
to  the  place  where  the  nuptials  w^re  stipulated,  or  consummated,  or  cele- 
hnteA,  the  MSS.  of  Jomandes  vary  between  two  nrtghbouring  cities, 
Forli  and  Iniola  (Forum  Livii  and  Forum  Comelii).  It  is  fair  and  easy 
to  reconcile  the  Grothic  historian  ^ith-Olympiodonis  (see  Mascou,  1.  viii, 
c.  46)  :  but  TUlemont  grows  peevish,  and  swears,  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
fto  try  to  conciliate  Jomandes  with  any  good  authors. 

136  The  Visigoths  (tb«  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrained,  by  subsequent 
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CHAP.     ^  rare  and  magnificent  spoil*  of  her  country.     Fifty 
beautiful  youths,  in  silken  robes,  carried  a  bason  in  each 


hand ;  and  one  of  these  basons  was  filled  with  pieces  of 
gold,  the  other  with  precious  stones  of  an  inestimable 
value*  Attalus,  so  long  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  of  the 
Goths,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  chorus  of  the  Hyme- 
nseal  song;  and  the  degraded  emperor  might  aspire  to 
the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  Barbarians  enjoyed 
the  insolence  of  their  triumph ;  and  the  provincials  re* 
joiced  in  this  alliance,  which  tempered,  by  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  love  sand  reason,  the  fierce  spirit  of  their  Gothic 
lord.'3T 

The  Gothic  The  hundred  basons  of  gold  and  gems,  presented  to 
Placidia  at  her  nuptial  feast,  formed  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  Gothic  treasures ;  of  which  some  extraor- 
dinary specimens  may  be  selected  from  the  history  of  the 
successors  of  Adolphus.  Many  curious  and  costly  orna- 
ments of  pure  gold,  enriched  with  jewels  were  found  in 
their  palace  of  Narbonne,  when  it  was  pillaged,  in  the 
sixth  century,  by  the  Franks :  sixty  cups,  or  chalices ; 
fifteen  patens^  or  plates,  for  the  use  of  the  communion ; 
twenty  boxes,  or  cases,  to  hold  the  books  of  the  gospels ; 
this  consecrated  wealth'^*  was  distributed  by  the  son  of 
Clovis  among  the  churches  of  his  dominions,  and  his 
pious  liberality  seems  to  upbraid  some  former  sacrilege 
of  the  Goths.  They  possessed,  with  more  security  of 
conscience,  the  famous  tnUsorium^  or  great  dish  for  the. 

laws,  the  prodigality  of  conjugal  love.  It  was  illegal  for  a  husband  to 
make  anv  scitlcmcnt  or  gift  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  during  the  first  year 
of  '.licir  marriage  \  and  his  liberality  could  not  at  any  time  exceed  tlic  tenth 
part  of  his  pro^)crty.  The.  Lombards  were  soii\e\vhat  more  indulgent ; 
they  allowed  the  tnargingeap  immediately  af^er  the  wedding-night ;  and 
this  famous  gift,  the  reward  of  virginity,  might  equal  ilie  fourth  part  of  the 
huKband*s  sub«-rance.  Some  cautious  maidens,  indeed,  were  wise  enough 
to  stipulate  beforehand  a  present,  which  they  were  too  sure  of  not  deserv- 
hig.  See  Montesquieu,  Esprit  dcs  Loix,  I.  xix.  c.  25.  Muratori,  delle  An- 
tichit&  Italiane,  torn.  i.     Dissertazion  xx.  p.  243 

137  We  owe  the  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  historian 
Olympiodorun,  ap.  Photium,p.  185.  188. 

138  See  in  tlw  great  collection  of  the  historians  of  France  Uy  Dom. 
Bouquet,  torn.  ii.  Gicg.  Turonens.  I.  iii'.  c.  10.  p.  191.  Gesu  Reguin 
Fpdnicorum,  c.  23.  p.  557.  The  anonymous  writer,  with  an  ignorance 
wor.hy  cf  his  tirues^  supposes  that  these  instruments  of  Christian  worship 
had  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Solomon.  If  he  has  any  meaningi  it  uaust 
hi,  that  they  were  found  in  the  sack  of  Rome. 
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service  of  the  table,  of  massy  gold,  of  the  weight  of  five  CHAP, 
hundred  pounds,  and  of  far  si^perior  value,  from  the  pre- 
cious stones,  the  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  tradi- 
ticm,  that  ^.  had  been  presented  by  iEtius  the  patrician, 
to  Torismond  king  of  the  Goths.  One  of  the  successors 
of  Torismond'  purchased  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch 
by  the  promise  of  this  magnificent  gift.  Wheii  he  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  delivered  it  with  reluc* 
tance  to  the  ambassadors  of  Dagobert;  despoiled  them 
on  the  road ;  stipulated,  after  a  long  negociation,  the  in- 
adequate ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  {  - 
9nd  preserved  the  missoriumj  as  the  pride  of  the  Gothic 
treasury.*"  When  that  treasury,  after  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs,  they  admired,  and 
they  have  celebrated,  another  object  still  more  remark- 
able ;  a  table  of  considerable  size,  of  one  single  piece  of 
solid  emerald^' ^®  encircled  with  three  rows  of  fine  pearls, 
supported  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  of  gems 
and  massy  gold,  and  estimated*  at  the  price  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  gold.'^'  Some  portion  of  the 
Godiic  treasures  might  be  the  gift  of  friendship,  or  the  tri- 
bute of  obedience :  but  the  far  greater  part  had  been  the 
fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of  the  empire,  and 
perhaps  of  Rome. 

After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  Law's  for  • 
the  Goths,  some  secret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  of  luly 
the  factions  of  the  palace,  to  heal  the  wounds  dtf  that  af-  ^^^  Romci 

A.  D. 

flicted  country."*     By  a  wise  and  humane  regulation,    410.»4i7. 

139  Coninlt  the  foUowing  origiiiml  testimonies  in  tke  Historians  of 
France,  torn,  il  Fredegarii  Scholastici  Chron.  c  73.  p.  441.  Fredegar. 
Fragment,  iii.  p.  463.  Gesta  Regis  Dagobert.  c.  29.  p.  587.  The  accession 
of  Siscnand  to  the  throne  of  Spain  happened  A.  D.  631.  The  200,000 
pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated  by  Dagobert  to  the  foondation  of  the 
church  of  St.  Denys. 

140  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix,  Sec  torn.  ii.  p.  239.)  it 
of  opinion,  that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  enterald,  the  statues  ana  columns, 
which  antiquity  has  placed  in  Egypt,  at  Gades,  at  Constantinople,  were 
in  reality  artificial  compositions  of  coloured  glass.  The  famous  emerald 
dish,  which  is  shewn  at  G«noa,  is  supposed  to  countenance  the  suspicion. 

141  Elmadn.  Hist.  Saracenica,  I.  i.  p.  85,  Roderic.  Tolet.  Hist. 
Aralb.  c.  9.  Caidonne,  Hist,  de  1' Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  les  Arabes,' 
torn.  i.  p.  83.  It  was  called  the  table  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Orientals,  who  ascribe  to  that  prince  every  ancient  work  of 
knowledge  or  magnificence. 

143  His  three  Uws  ara  inserted  )«  the  Theodoaiait  Code,  1.  xi,  tit. 
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y  y^^*  the  eight  provinces  which  had  been  most  deeply  injured^ 
Campania,  Tuscany,  Picenum,  Samnium,  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, Bruttium,  and  Lucania,  obtained  an  indulgence  of 
five  years :  the  ordinary  tribute  was  reduced  4o  one-fi(Ui, 
and  even  that  fifth  was  destined  to  restore,  and  support, 
the  useful  institution  of  the  public  posts.  By  another 
law,  the  lands  which  had  been  left  without  inhabitants  or 
cultivation,  were  granted,  with  some  diminution  of  taxes, 
to  the  neighbours  who  should  occupy,  or  the  strangers 
who  should  solicit  them ;  and  the  new  possessors  were 
secured  against  the  future  claims  of  the  fugitive  proprie- 
tors. About  the  same  time  a  general  amnesty  was  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  Honorius,  to  abolish  the  guilt  and 
.memory  of  all  the  involuntary  oiFences,  which  had  been 
committed  by  his  unhappy  subjects,  during  the  term  of 
'  the  public  disorder  and  calamity.  A  decent  and  respect- 
ful attention  was  paid  to  the  restoration  of  the  capital ; 
the  citizens  were  encouraged  to  rebuild  the  edifices  which 
had  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  hostile  fire ;  and  ex- 
traordinary supplies  of  com  were  imported  ftt)m  die 
coast  of  Africa.  The  crowds  that  so  lately  fled  before 
the  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  were  soon  recaDed  by  the 
hopes  of  plenty  and  pleasure ;  and  Albinus,  praefect  of 
Rome,  informed  the  court,  with  some  *  anxiety  and  sur- 
prise, that,  in  a  single  day,  he  had  taken  an  account  of 
the  arrival  of  fourteen  thousand  strangers."^  In  less 
than  seven  years,  the  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  invasion 
were  almost  obliterated;  and  the  city  appeared  to  re- 
sume its  former  splendor  and  tranquillity.  The  venera- 
ble matron  replaced  her  crown  of  laurel,  which  had  been 
ruffled  by  the  storms  of  war :  and  was  still  amused,  in 
the  last  moments  of  her  decay,  with  the  prophecies  of 
revenge,  of  victory,  and  of  eternal  dominion.'^* 

xxviii.  leg.  7.  L.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  12.  L.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  14.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  last  are  very  remarkable ;  since  they  contain  not  only  a 
pardon,  but  an  apslogy.  • 

143  Olympiodonu  ap.  Phot.  p.  188.  Philostorgit]8.(l.  xii.  c.  5.)  ob- 
serves, that  when  Honorius  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  encouraged  th« 
Romans,  with  his  hand  and  voice  (,X"V  *•*  V^""^)*  to  rebuild  their 
eity ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  c.  'mmends  Heraclian,  qui  in  Romanat 
urbis  reparationem  streuuum  exibuerat  ministerhim. 

DM  The  date  of  iIm  voyage  of  CkuidiOB  Htttiliiis  NuniAtiaiiuSy  is  dog- 
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•    This  apparent  tranquillity  wass  soon  disturbed  by  the    CHAP, 
approach  of  an  hostile  armament  from  the  country  which  ^^^-^^^^^ 
afforded  die  daily  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  He-  Revolt  and 
racltan,  count  of  Africa,  who,  'under  the  most  difficult  ^f«at  of 
and  distressful  circumstances,  had  supported,  with  active  count  of  ' 
loyalty,  the  cause  of  Honorius,  was  tempted,  in  the  year  ^^^^^i^^ 
of  his  consulship,  to  assume  the  character  of  a  rebel,  luid 
the  title  of  emperor.     The  ports  of  Africa  were  imme- 
diately filled  with  the  naval  forces,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  prepared  to  invade  Italy :  and  his  fleet,  when  it  cast 
anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  indeed  surpassed  the 
fleets  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander,  if  all  the  vessels,  includ- 
ing the  royal  galley,  and  the  smallest  boat,  did  actually 
.  amount  to  the  incredible  number  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred.^^'     Yet  with  such  an  armament,  which  might 
have  subverted,  or  restored,  the  greatest  empires  of  the 
earth,  the  African  usurper  made  a  very  faint  and  feeble 
impression  on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.     As  he  march- 
ed from  the  port,  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  he  was  encoimtered,  terrified,  and  routed,  by 
one  of  the  Imperial,  captains ;  and  the  lord  of  this  mighty 
host,  deserting  his  fortune  and  his  friends,  ignominiously 
fled  with  a  single  ship.'^^     When  Heraclian  landed  in 
the  harbour  of  Carthage,  he  found  that  the  whole  pro- 
vince, disdaining  such  an  unworthy  ruler,  had  returned 
to  their  allegiance.     The  rebel  was  beheaded  in  the  an- 
cient temple  of  Memory;  his  consulship  was  abolish- 
ed ;'^^  and  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune,  not  exceed- 

fcd  with  some  dlfilcultics;  but  Scali^^r  has  deduced  from  astronomical 
characters,  that  he  left  Rome  the  24th  of  September,  and  embarked  at 
Porto  the  9th  of  October,  A.  D.  416.     See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empe- 
reors,  torn.  v.  p.  820.     In  this  poetical  Itinerary,  RutiUus  (I.  i.  115,  8cc.) 
addresses  Rome  in  a  high  strain  of  congratulation : 
Erige  crinales  lauros,  seniumque  sacrati 
Verticis  in  virides  Roma  recmge  comas,  &c. 
'   145  Orosius  composed  his  history  in  Africa,  only  two  years  after  the 
«Teat  i  yet  his  authority  seems  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  improbability  of 
die  fact.     The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  gives  Heraclian  700  ships,  and 
3000  men ;  the  latter  of  these  numbers  is  ridiculously  corrupt ;  but  the  for^ 
fser  would  please  me  very  much. 

146  The  Chronicle  of  Idatius  afErms,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
UVth,  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Oiriculum,  in  Umbria,  where  he  wag 
»veidm>wn  in  a  peat  battle,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  men. 

14r  Sm  Cod^  Thsod.  1.  zr.  lit.  wr* !«{.  IS.    Tht  legal  acts  performed 
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rag  the  moderate  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
were  granted  to  the  brave  Constantius,  who  had  already 
defended  th6  throne,  which  he  afterwards  shared  with 
his  feeble  soyereigin.  Honorius  viewed,  with  supine  in« 
difference,  the  calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy  ;'^'  but  the 
rebellious  attempts  of  Attalus  and  Heraclian,  against  his 
personal  safety,  awakened,  for  a  moment,  the  torpid  in- 
stinct of  his  nature.  He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the 
causes  and  events  which  preserved  him  irom  these  im« 
pending  dangers;  and  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by 
any  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  he  peaceably  existed 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  while  the  tyrants  beyond  the 
Alps  were  repeatedly  vanquished  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  lieutenants,  of  the  son  of  Theodosius.^^^  In  die 
course  of  a  busy  and  interesting  narrative,  I  might  pos- 
sibly forget  to  mention  the  death  of  such  a  prince :  and 
I  shall  therefore  take  the  precaution  of  observing,  in  this 
place,  that  he  survived  the  last  siege  of  Rome  about  thir- 
teen years. 

The  usurpation  of  Constantine,  who  received  the  pur- 
ple from  the  legions  of  Britain,  had  been  successful ; 
and  seemed  to  be  secure.  His  title  was  acknowledged, 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  disorder,  he  shared  the 
dominion,  and  the  plunder,  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  with  the 
tribes  of  Barbarians,  whose  destructive  progress  was  no 
longer  checked  by  the  Rhine  or  Pyrenees.  Stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  kinsmen  of  Honorius,  he  extorted,  from 
the  court  of  Ravenna,  with  which  he  secretly  corres- 


m  his  name,  even  the  roanumission  of  slaves,  were  declared  invalid,^  till 
they  had  been  formally  repeated. 

148  I  have  disdained  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  and  probably  a  false* 
report  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3.)  that  Honorius  was  alarmed  by 
the  los9  of  Rome,  till  he  understood  that  it  was  not  a  favourite  chicken  of 
that  name,  but  9nly  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  had  been  lost.  Yet 
even  this  story  is  some  evidence  of  the  public  opinion. 

149  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  arc  taken  from  six 
contemporary  historians,  two  Latins,  and  four  Greeks :  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c. 
42.  p.  581,  582,  583 ;  RcnatuB  Profuturus  Frigeridus,  apudGregor.  Turon^ 
I.  ii.  c,  9  in  the  historians  of  France,  torn.  li.  p.  165, 166.  Zosimus,  1.  vi. 
p.  370, 371.  Olympiodorus,  apud  Phot.  p.  180, 181. 184, 185.  Sozomen, 
I.  ix.  c.  12, 13,  i4, 15 ;  and  Philostorgius,  I.  xii.  c.  5,  6,  w^th  Godefroy'^t 
Disstr  rations,  p.  477. -.481 ;  beskles  the  four  Chronicles  of  Prosper  T/vOf 
Pfospcr  of  j^ninnn^  Idaitius,aiid  MaratUiiras. 
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bonded,  the  ratification  of  hit  reb&llious  claims.     Coiw     CHAP. 
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atantine  engaged  himself,  by  a  solemn  promise,  to  deli- 

ver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;.  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Po :  and  after  alarmii^,  rather  than  assisting,  his 
pusillanimoas  ally,  hastily  returned  to  the  palace  of  Aries, 
to  celebrate,  with  intemperate  luxury,  his  vain  and  os- 
tentatious triumph.  But  this  transient  prosperity  was 
soon  interrupted  and  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  Count 
Gerontius,  the  bravest  of  his  generals ;  who,  during  the 
absence  of  his  son  Constans,  a  prince  already  invested 
with  the  Imperial  purple,  had  been  left  to  command  in 
the  provinces  of  Spain.  For  some  reason,  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  assuming  the  diadem, 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Maximus,  who  fixed 
his  residence  at  Tarragona,  while  the  active  count  press* 
cd  forwards,  through  the  Pyrenees,  to  surprise  the  two 
emperors,  Constantine  and  Constans,  before  they  could 
prepare  for  their  defence.  The  son  was  made  prisoner 
at  Vienna,  and  immediately  put  to  death ;  and  the  unfor- 
tnnate  youth  had  scarcely  leisure  to  deplore  the  eleva* 
tion  of  his  family ;  which  had  tempted,  or  compelled 
him,  sacrilegiously  to  desert  the  peacefttl  obscurity  of  the 
monastic  life.  The  father  maintained  a  siege  within  the 
walls  of  Aries ;  but  those  walls  must  have  yielded  to  the 
assailants,  had  not  the  city  been  unexpectedly  relieved 
by  the  approach  of  an  Italian  army.  The  name  of  Hono- 
rius,  the  proclamation  of  a  lawful  emperor,  astonished  the' 
contending  parties  of  the  rebels. .  Gerontius,  abandoned  by 
his  own  troops,  escaped  to  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  res- 
cued his  name  from  oblivion,  by  the  Roman  courage  which 
^>peared  to  animate  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  In  the 
middle  of  tiie  night,  a  great  body  of  his  perfidious  sol* 
diers  surrounded,  and  attacked  his  house,  which  he  had 
strongly  barricaded.  His  wife,  a  valiant  friehd  of  the 
nation  of  the  Alani,  and  some  faithful  slaves,  were  stUl 
attached  to  his  person ;  and  he  used,  with  so  much  skill 
and  resolution,  a  large  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows, 
Aat  above  three  hundred  of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives 
in  the  attempt.  His  slaves,  when  all  the  missile  wea- 
pons were  spent,  fled  at  the  dawn  of  day;  and  Geron-» 
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tius,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  conjugal  tenderness, 
might  have  imitated  their  example  ;  till  the  soldiers, 
provoked  by  such  obstinate  resistance,  applied  fire  on  all 
sides  to  the  house.  In  this  fatal  extremity,  he  complied 
with  the  request  of  his  Barbarian  friend,  and  cut  off  hia 
head*  The  wife  of  Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not  to 
abandon  her  to  a  life  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eageHy  pre- 
sented her  neck  to  his  sword ;  and  the  tragic  scene  was 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  count  himself,  who,  after 
three  ineffectual  strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger,  and  sheath- 
ed  it  in  his  heart*^'^  The  unprotected  Maximus,  whom 
he  had  invested  with  the  purple,  was  indebted  for  his  life 
to  the  contempt  that  was  entertained  of  his  power  and 
abilities*  The  caprice  of  the  Barbarians,  who  ravaged 
Spain,  once  more  seated  this  Imperial  phantom  oa  the 
throne;  but  they  soon  resigned  him  to  the  justice  of 
Honorias ;  and  the  tyrant  Maximus,  after  he  had  been 
shewn  to  the  people  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  was  publicly 
executed* 

The  general,  Constantius  was  his  name,  who  raised 
by  his  approach  the  siege  of  Aries,  aud  dissipated  the 
troops  of  Gerontius,  was  bom  a  Roman :  and  this  remark- 
able distinction  is  strongly  expressive  of  the  decay  of 
military  spirit  among  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The 
strength  and  majesty  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  pet^ 
son  of  that  general,''^  marked  him,  in  the  popular  opi- 
nion, as  a  candidate  worthy  of  the  throne,  which  he  after- 
wards ascended.  In  the  familiar  intercourse  of  private 
life,  his  manners  were  cheerful  and  engaging ;  nor  would 
he  sometimes  disdain,* in  the  licence  of  convivial  mirth, 
to  vie  with  the  pantomimes  themselves,  in  the  exercises 
of  their  ridiculous  profession.  But  when  the  trumpet 
summoned  him  to  arms ;  when  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  bending  down  (for  such  was  his  singular  practice) 

150  The  praises  which  Sozomen  has  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair, 
-appear  8tiat)ge  and  scandalous  in  the  mouth  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian. 

'  He  observes  (p.  379),  that  the  wife  of  Gerontius  was  a  Chrittian;  and  that 
her  deaf  h  was  worthy  of  her  religion,  and  of  immortal  fame. 

151  Bt^§%  »ii§9  TVfaffii'c^y  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus,  which 
he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Moliu,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  of  which 
■ome  fragments  only  are  now  extant  (Euripid.  Barnes,  roni.  ii.  p.  443.  vcr. 
38).  Thisalluaon  may  prove,  that  the  ancient  tragic  poets  weie  still  &- 
«uLar  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  centory. 
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almost  upon  the  neck,  fiercely  rolled  his  large  animated  CHAP: 
eyes  round  the  field,  Constantius  then  struck  terror  into  ^J^^^ 
his  foes,  and  inspired  his  soldiers  with  the  assurance  of 
victory.  He  had  received  from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the 
important  commission  of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  West ;  and  the  pretended  emperor  Constan« 
tine,  after  enjoying  a  short  and  anxious  respite,  was  again 
besieged  in  his  capital  by  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable 
enemy*  Yet  this  interval  allowed  time  for  a  successful 
negociation  widi  the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  his  am* 
iiassador,  Edobic,  soon  returned^  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Aries.  The  Ro« 
iban  general,  inscead  of  expecting  the  attack  in%his  lines, 
boldly,  and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhone, 
and  to  meet  the  Barbarians.  His  measures  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  skill  and  secrecy,  that,  while  they 
engaged  the  infantry  of  Constantius  in  the  front,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked,  surrounded,  and  destroyed  by 
the  cavalry  of  his  lieutenant  Uiphilas,  who  had  silendy 
gained  an  advantageous  post  in  their  rear.  The  remains 
of  the  army  of  Edobic  were  preserved  by  flight  or  sub- 
mission, and  their  leader  escaped  from  the  field  of  batde 
to  the  house  of  a  faithless  friend ;  who  too  clearly  under- 
stood, that  the  head  of  his  obnoxious  guest  would  be  an 
acceptable  and  lucrative  present  for  the  Imperial  general. 
On  this  occasion,  Constantius  behaved  with  the  magnan* 
imity  of  a  genuine  Roman.  Subduing,  or  suppressing, 
every  sentiment  of  jealousy,  he  publicly  acknowledged 
the  merit  and  services  of  Uiphilas :  but  he  turned  with 
horror  from  the  assassin  of  Edobic ;  and  sternly  intimat- 
ed his  commands,  that  the  camp  should  no  longer  be 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  an  ungrateful  wretch,  who 
had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  The 
usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the  walls  of  Aries,  the  ruin 
of  his  last  hopes,  was  tempted  to  place  some  confidence 
'in  so  generous  a  conqueror.  He  required  a  solemn  pro- 
mise for  his  security;  and  after  receiving,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  the  sacred  character  of  a  Christian  Pres- 
byter, he  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  he 
soon  experienced,  that  the  principles  of  honour  and  inte- 
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gritjr,  wluch  might  regulate  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Con* 
stantius,  were  superseded  by  the  loose  doctrines  of  poU« 
tical  moralit}^  Th^^  Roman  general,  indeed,  refused  to 
suUy  his  laurels  with  the  blood  of  Constantine ;  bijit  the 
abdicated  emperor,  and  his  son  Julian,  were  sent  under  a 
strong  guard  into  Italy ;  and  before  they  reached  the  pa- 
lace of  Ravenna,  they  met  the  ministers  of  deattu 

At  a  time  when  it  was  universally  confessed,  that  aU 
most  every  man  in  the  empire  was  superior  in  personid 
merit  to  the  princes  whom  the  accident  of  their  birth  had 
seated  on  the  thtpne,  a  rapid  succession  of  usurpers,  re- 
gardless of  the  fate  of  their  (»%decessors,  still  continued  to 
arise.  This  mischief  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  provinces 
of  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  the  principles  of  order  and  obe* 
dience  had  been  extinguished  by  war  and  rebellion.  Be* 
fore  Constantine  resigned  the  purple,  and  in  the  fourth 
month  of  the  siege  of  Aries,  intelligence  was  received  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  that  Jovinus  had  assumed  the  diadem 
at  Mentz,  in  the  Upper  Germany,  at  the  instigation  of 
Goar,  king  of  the  Alani,  and  of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the 
Burgundians;  and  that  the  candidate,  on  whom  they  had 
bestowed  the  empire,  advanced,  with  a  formidaUe  host  of 
Barbarians,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the 
Rh^ne.  Eveiy  circumstance  is  dark  and  extraordinary 
in  the  short  history  of  the  reign  of  Jovinus.  It  was  natu* 
ral  to  expect,  that  a  brieve  and  skilful  general,  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  army,  would  have  asserted,  in  a  field  of 
battle,  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Honorius.  The  hasty 
retreat  of  Constantius  might  be  justified  by  weighty  rea- 
sons; but  he  resigned,  without  a  struggle,  the  posses- 
sion of  Gaul:  and  Dardanus,  the  Pratorian  prefect,  is 
recorded,  as  the  only  magistrate,  who  refused  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  usurper."*  When  the  Goths,  two  years 
after  the  siege  of  Rome,  established  their  quarters  in 

152  Siloniiis  ApoU maris  (I.  v.  cpist.  9.  p.  139.  a'nd  Not.  Siimond,  p. 
58),  after  stijjTYiatizing  the  incovta/uy  of  Conatantine,  the  faciUty  of  Jovi- 
nus, the  ^rjily  of  Gtir^^ntius,  contint»s  lo  observe,  that  cUl  the  vices  of 
these  tyrants  were  tfcti'cd  in  the  person  of  D&rdanus.  Yet  the  pnefeci  sup- 
ported a  respectable  character  in  the  worid,  and  even  ia  the  church ;  held 
a  devout  corre&poiulcnct  with  St.  Augusiin  aixl  St.  Jerom ;  and  was  com- 
plhncjited  by  the  latter  (rom.  iii.  p.  66)  with  the  epithets  of  Christiaiio* 
ruin  Nobilissimey  and  Nobilium  ChristiuLSsizne. 
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Gaul)  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  inclinations  CHAP, 
could  be  divided  only  between  the  emperor  Honorius, 
with  whom  they  had  formed  a  recent  alliance,  and  the  de- 
graded Attalus,  whom  they  reserved  in  their  camp  for 
the  occasional  purpose  of  acting  the  part  of  a  musician  or 
a  monarch.  Tet  in  a  moment  of  disgust  (for  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  assign  a  cause,  or  a  date),  AdOiphus  conneo« 
ted  himself  with  the  usurper  of  Gaul;  and  imposed  on 
Attidus  the  ignominious  task  of  negociating  the  treaty^ 
whkh  ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are  ugaln  surpri« 
sed  to  read,'that,  instead  of  considering  the  Gothic  alii* 
ance  as  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne,  Jovinus  up- 
braided, in  dark  and  ambiguous  language,  the  officious 
importunity  of  Attalus;  that,  scorning  the  advice  of  his 
great  ally,  he  invested  with  the  purple  his  brother  Sebas- 
tian; and  that  he  most  imprudently  accepted  the  service 
of  Sarua,  when  that  gallant  chief,  the  soldier  of  Honorius, 
was  provoked  to  desert  the  court  of  a  prince,  who  knew 
not  how  to  reward,  or  punish.  Adolphus,  educated 
aoiong  a  race  of  warriors,  who  esteemed  the  duty  of  re- 
venge as  die  most  precious  and  sacred  portion  of  their 
iaheritance,  advanced  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Goths 
to  encounter  the  hereditary  enem>  of  the  house  of  Balti. 
He  attacked  Sarus  at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  was 
accompanied  only  by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  valiant 
fioUowers.  United  by  friendship,  animated  by  despair, 
but  at  lengdi  oppressed  by  niultitudes,  this  bknd  of  he* 
roes  desenred  the  esteem,  without  exciting  the  coropas- 
sian,  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  lion  was  no  sooiicr  taken 
IB  the  toils,*'*  than  he  was  instantly  dispatched.  The 
death  of  Sarus  dissolved  the  loose  alliance  which  Adol- 
phus still  maintained  with  the  usurpers  of  Gaul.  He 
^pin  listened  to  the  dictates  of  love  and  prudence;  and 
■con  satisfied  the  brother  of  Placidia,  by  the  assurance 
that  he  would  immediately  transmit,  to  the  palace  of  Ra- 

153  The  expression  may  be  understood  almost  literally ;  Olynipiodorut 
mj%,  MM  v-mmMst^  t^^Y^Tmu  S»fe»««  (or  Tctit^i)  -nay  signify  a 
nek,  or  a  loose  garment ;  and  this  method  of  entangliug  and  catching  an 
enemy,  laciniis  contortis,  was  nuich  practised  by  the  Huns  (Amu*ian. 
zxzi.  2).  n  fur  pris  vif  avec  des  tikts,  is  the  tnnulation  of  Tiliemont,  Ui«t. 
4cs  Smperenay  torn.  ▼.  p.  608. 
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CHAP,  %'enna,  the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinus  and  Sebas- 
tian. The  king  of  the  Goths  executed  his  promise  with- 
out difficulty  or  delay:  the  helpless  brothers,  unsupported 
by  any  personal  merit,  were  abandoned  by  their  Barbari- 
an auxiliaries;  and  the  short  opposition  of  Valentia  was 
expiated  by  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Qaul» 
The  emperor,  chosen  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been 
promoted,  degraded,  insulted,  restored,  again  degraded, 
and  again  insulted,  was  iinally  abandoned  to  his  fate :  but 
when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his  protection,  he  was 
restrained,  by  pity  or  contempt,  from  offering  any  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  Attalus.  The  unfortunate  Attalus, 
who  was  left  without  subjects  or  allies,  embarked  in  one 
of  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  search  of  some  secure  and  soli- 
tary retreat :  but  he  was  intercepted  at  sea,  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  Honorius,  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  or  Ravenna,  and  publicly  exposed  to  the 
gazing  multitude,  on  the  second  step  of  the  throne  of  his 
invincible  conqueror.  The  same  measure  of  punishment 
with  which,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  accused 
of  menacing  his  rival,  was  inflicted  on  Attalus  himself: 
he  was  condemned  after  the  amputation  of  two  fingers, 
to  a  perpetual  exile  in  jhe  isle  of  Lipari,  where  he  was 
supplied  with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed  by 
rebellion;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  space  of 
,  five  years,  seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a 
prince,  who  was  himself  incapable  eidier  of  counsel  or  of 
action. 
Invasion  of  The  situation  of  Spain,  separated,  on  all  sides,  from 
the  Suevi,  ^^^  enemies  of  Rome,  by  the  sea,  by  the  mountains,  and 
Vundals,  by  intermediate  provinces,  had  secured  the  lone:  tranquil- 
A.  D.  409,  "ty  ot  that  remote  and  sequestered  country;  and  we  may 
Oct.  13.  observe,  as  a  sure  s}'mptom  of  domestic  happiness,  that, 
in  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  Spain  furnished  very 
few  miiterials  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
footsteps  of  the  B.\rbariuns,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Gallie- 
nus,  had  pencu*ated  beyond  the  Pjrenees,  were  soon  obli- 
terated by  the  rci^irn  of  peace;  and  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  ajra,  tUc  cities  of  Emerita  or  Merida,  of 
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Corduba,  Seville,  Bracara,  and  Tarragona,  were  number-  ^ ^y^* 
^4  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
Tarious  plenty  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mine- 
ral kingdoms,  was  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
skill  of  an  industrious  people;  and  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages  of  naval  $tores  contributed  to  support  an  extensive 
and  profitable  trade. '^^  .  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperors ;  and  if  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by  peace  and  servi- 
tude, the  hostile  approach  of  the  Germans,  who  had 
spread  terror  and  desolation  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, seemed  to  rekindle  some  sparks  of  military  ardour. 
As  long  as  the  defence  of  the  mountains  was  entrusted 
to  the  hardy  and  faithful  militia  of  the  country,  they  suc- 
cessfully repelled  'the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Barbari- 
ans. But  no  sooner  had  the  national  troops  been  com- 
peOedto  resign  their  post  to  the  Honorian  bands,  in  the 
service  of  Constantine,  than  the  gates  of  Spain  were  trea- 
cherously betrayed  to  the  public  enemy,  about  teij  motiths 
before  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths.  *'*  The  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  and  the  thirst  of  rapine,  prompted  the 
mercenary  guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station ; 
to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Alani ;  and  to  swell  the  torrent  which  was  poured  with 
irresistible  violence  from  the  frontiers  of  Okul  to  the  sea 
of  Africa.  The  misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be  described 
in  the  language  of  its  most  eloquent  historian,  who  has 
concisely  expressed  the  passionate,  and  perhaps  exagge- 
rated, declamations  of  contemporary  writers."^  "  The 
^  irruption  of  these  nations  was  followed  by  the  most 

154  Without  recurring  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  I  shall  quote  three 
respectable  testimonies  which  belong  to  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries; 
the  Expositio  totius  Mundi  (p.  16.  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor 
Geographers^  Ausonius  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  242.  edit.  TclL),  and  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  (Pnefat.  ad  Chron.  ap.  Grctium,  Hist.  Goth.  p.  707).  Ma- 
Bj  particulars  relaixve  to  the  fertility  and  trade  of  Spain,  may  be  found  in 
Nonui'us,  Hispanla  Illustraia,  and  in  Huet,  Hist,  du  Commerce  iles  An- 
dens,  c.  40.  p.  228. .234. 

155  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  Fasti  j  and  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius. 
Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  57ii.)  imputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to  the  treachery  of 
the  Honorians ;  while  Sozomen  (1.  ix.c.  12.)  accuses  only  their  negligence. 

156  Idatius  wishes  to  a,:ply  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  to  these  national 
calamities ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  lo  accommodate  the  circumstances  of 
tbe  event  to  the  urms  of  the  predicdoir. 
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^  dreadful,  calamities :  as  the  Barbarians  exercised  their 
*^  indiscriminate  cruelty  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Romans 
^^  and  the  Spaniards;  and  ravaged  with  equal  fuiy  the 
^*  cities  and  the  open  country.  The  progress  of  famine 
^*  reduced  the  miserable  inhabitants  to  feed  on  the  flesh 
^  of  their  fellow-creatures;  and  even  the  wild  beasts,  who 
**  multiplied,  without  control,  in  the  desart,  ifere  exa»* 
^  perated,  by  the  taste  of  blood,  and  the  impatience  of 
^*  hunger,  boldly  to  attack  and  devour  their  human  prey. 
**  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the  inseparable  companion 
^  of  famine;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was  swept 
*^  away;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  excited  only  the 
**  envy  of  their  surviving  friends.  At  length  the  Barba- 
*^  rians,  satiated  with  carnage,  and  rapine,  and  afflicted  by 
^^  the  contagious  evils  which  they  themselves  had  intro- 
•^  duced,  fixed  their  permanent  seats  in  the  depopulated 
^  country.  The  ancient  Gallicia,  whose  limits  included 
**  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castille,  was  divided  between  the 
^  Suevi  and  the  Vandals;  the  Alani  were  scattered  over 
^^  the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania,  from  the 
^  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  fruitful 
^^  territory  of  Boetica  was  allotted  to  the  Silingi,  anodier 
^^  branch  of  the  Vandalic  nation.  After  regulating  thia 
**  partition,  the  conquerors  contracted  with  their  new  sub- 
**  jects  some  reciprocal  engagements  of  protection  and 
*^  obedience:  the  lands  were  again  cultivated;  and  the 
**  towns  and  villages  were  again  occupied  by  a  cnpuvt 
•*  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Spaniards  was  even 
*'  disposed  to  prefer  this  new  condition  of  poverty  and 
♦*  barbarism,  to  the  severe  oppressions  of  the  Roman  go- 
"  vemment;  yet  there  were  many  who  still  asserted  their 
*^  native  freedom;  and  who  refused,  more  especially  in 
^  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  to  submit  to  the  Barbarian 
"  yoke."  "' 

The  important  present  of  the  heads  of  Jovinus  and 
Sebasltian,  had  approved  the  friendship  of  Adolphus,  and 

157  Mariana  de  Rebus  Hispanicis,!*  v.  c.  1.  toTTi  i.p.  148.  Hag.  Comit. 
1733.  He  had  read,  m  Ornsius  (I.  vii.  c  41.  p.  579),  that  the  Barbarians 
had  turned  tlicir  swords  '*ito  pl^u^^h-shares;  and  thar  many  of  ihe  Provin- 
cial prrt'orr<±d.  inter  r.nrbaros  pa'tpenuu  UbcrtaUni  quani  inter  Romanot 
mbutariani  :»jlu:ltuduK-;a  sustiiierti. 
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Wstored  Gaul  to  the  obedience  of  his  brother  Honorius.  CHAP. 
Peace  was  incompatible  with  the  situation  and  temper  of  v^^-v-^.]^ 
the  king  of  the  Goths.  He  readily  accepted  the  proposal  marches 
of  turning  his  victorious  arms  against  the  Barbarians  of  'Jf*^^^^ 
Spain:  the  troops  of  Constantius  intercepted  his  commu- 
nication with  the  isea-ports  of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed 
his  march  towards  the  Pyrenees  ^''  he  passed  the  moun- 
tains, and  surprised,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  the  city 
of  Barcelona.  The  fondness  of  Adolphus  for  his  Roman 
bride,  was  not  abated  by  time  or  possession;  and  the 
birth  of  a  son,  sumamed,  irom  his  illustrious  grandsire, 
Theodosius,  appeared  to  fix  him  for  ever  in  the  interest 
of  iht  republic.  The  loss  of  that  infant,  whose  remains 
were  deposited  in  a  silver  coffin  in  one  of  the  churches 
near  Barcelona,  afflicted  his  parents ;  but  the  grief  of  the 
Gothic  king  was  suspended  by  the  labours  of  the  field; 
and  the  course  of  his  victories  was  soon  interrupted  by 
domestic  treason.  He  had  imprudently  received  into  his 
service  one  of  the  followers  of  Sams;  a  Barbarian  of  a 
daring  spirit,  but  of  a  diminutive  stature;  whose  secret 
desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  his  beloved  patron,  was 
continually  irritated  by  tlie  sarcasms  of  his  insolent  mas- 
ter. Adolphus  was  assassinated  in  the  palace  of  Barce-  His  death, 
lona;  the  laws  of  the  succession  were  violated  by  a  tumul-  ^*  ^'^^^» 
tuous  faction;"'  and  a  stranger  to  the  royal  race,  Singe- 
ric,  the  brother  of  Sarus  himself,  was  seated  on  the  Gothic 
throne.  The  firdt  act  of  his  reign  was  the  inhuman  mur- 
der of  the  six  children  of  Adolphus,  the  issue  of  a  former 
marriage,  whom  he  tore,  without  pitj',  from  the  feeble 
arms  of  a  venerable  bishop.***®  The  unfortunate  Placi- 
dia,  instead  of  the  respectful  compassion,  which  she  might 
have  excited  in  the  most  savage  breasts,  was  treated  with 
cruel  and  wanton  insult.     The  daughter  of  the  emperor 

158  This  mix^'ure  of  force  and  persuasion  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
comparing^  Orosius  and  Jomandes,  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic  historian. 

159  AcconUng  to  the  system  of  Jomandes  (c.  33.  p.  659),  the  true  he- 
reditary right  to  the  Gothic  sceptre  was  vested  in  the  Jmali  f  but  thost 
princes,  who  were  the  vassals  ot  the  Huns,  commanded  the  tribes  of^th* 
Ostrogoths  in  some  distant  parts  of  Germany  or  Scythia. 

160  The  murder  is  related  by  Olympiodorus ;  but  the  number  of  th* 
chiidren  is  taken  from  an  epitaph  of  suspected  authority. 
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i^yT*  Theodosius,  confounded  among  a  crowd  of  vulgar  cap- 
^^m^r^  lives,  was  compelled  to  march  on  foot  above  twdve 
miles,  before  the  horse  of  a  Barbarian,  the  assassin  of  an 
husband  whom  Placidia  loved  and  lamented.^*^ 
"The  Goths  But  Placidia  soon  obtained  the  pleasure  of  revenge  ; 
a^^rerton  ^^^  *®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ignominious  sufferings  might  rouse 
Spain,  an  indignant  people  against  the  tyrant,  who  was  assassi- 
4U..418.  nated  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  usurpation*  After  the 
death  of  Singeric,  the  free  choice  of  the  nation  bestowed 
the  Gothic  sceptre  on  Wallia ;  whose  warlike  and  ambiti- 
ous temper  appeared,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  the  republic.  He  marqhed  in  arms, 
from  Barcelona  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlstitic  Ocean, 
which  the  ancients  revered  ^nd  dreaded  as  the  boundary 
of  the  world.  But  when  he  reached  the  southern  promon- 
tory of  Spain,**^  and,  from  the  rock  now  covered  by  the 
fortress  of  Gibralter,  contemplated  the  neighbouring  and 
fertile  coast  of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed  the  designs  of 
conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Alaric.  The  winds  and  waves  again  disappointed  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Goths;  and  the  minds  of  a  superstitious 
people  were  deeply  affected  by  the  repeated  disasters  of 
storms  and  shipwrecks.  In  this  disposition,  the  successor 
of  Adolphus  no  longer  refused  to  listen  to  a  Roman  am- 
bassador, whose  proposals  were  enforced  by  the  real,  or 
supposed,  approach  of  a  numerous  army,  under  the  con* 
duct  of  the  brave  Constantius.  A  solemn  treaty  was  sti- 
pulated and  observed  ;  Placidia  was  honourably  restored 
to  her  brother  ;  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat 
were  delivered  to  the  hungry  Goths  ;*"*  and  Wallia  en- 

161  The  dea'hof  Adolphus  was  celebrated  at  Constantinople  with  illa- 
mmationsand  Circensian  games  (Sec  Chron.  Alexandrin).  It  may  seem 
doubtful,  whether  the  Greeks  were  actuated,  on  this  occasion,  by  their  ha- 
tred of  the  Baibarians,  or  of  ihe  Latins. 

162  Qiidd  TarteMtach  avus  hujus  Vallia  lerru 
Vandal icas  tumias,  et  juncti  Martis  Alanos 
Stravit,  et  occiduam  texire  caclavera  Calfien, 

Sidon.  Apnir^ar.  in  Paneg^r.  Anthem.  363. 
p.  300.  edit.  Sinnond. 

163  This  supply  was  very  acceptable  :  the  Goths  were  msuUed  by  th« 
Vandals  of  Spain  with  the  epithet  of  Truli,  because,  in  theb-  extreme  dis« 
tress,  they  had  given  a  piece  of  gold  for  a  onia,  or  aboqt  half  a  pound  of 
iiuur.  Olympiod.  apud  Phot.  p.  189. 
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gftged  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  service  of  th? empire.....  ^xxi* 
A  bloody  war  was  instantly  excited  among  the  Barbarians 
of  Spain  ;  and  the  contending  princes  are  said  to  have 
addressed  their  letters,  their  ambassadors,  and  their  hos- 
tages, to  the  throne  of  the  Western  emperor,  exhorting 
him  to  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  their  contest ;  the 
events  of  which  must  be  favourable  to  the  Romans,  by  . 
die  mutual  slaughter  of  their  common  enemies.'^  The 
Spanish  war  was  obstinately  supported,  during  three 
campaigns,  with  desperate  valour,  and  various  success  ; 
and  the  martial  atchievements  of  Wallia  diffused  through 
the  empire  the  superior  renown  of  the  Gothic  hero.  He 
exterminated  the  Silihgi,  who  had  irretrievably  ruined 
the  elegant  plenty  of  the  province  of  Boetica.  He  slew, 
in  batde,  the  king  of  the  Alani;  and  the  remains  of  those 
Scjpthian  wanderers,  who  escaped  from  the  field,  instead 
of  chusing  a  new  leader,  humbly  sought  a  refuge  under 
the  standard  of  the  Vandals,  with  whom  they  were  ever 
afterwards  confounded.  The  Vandals  themselves,  and  the 

Suevi,  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  invincible  Goths 

The  promiscuous  multitude  of  Barbarians,  whose  retreat 
had  been  intercepted,  were  driven  into  the  mountains  of 
Gallicia;  where  they  still  continued,  in  a  narrow  compass, 
>  and  on  a  barren  soil,  to  exercise  their  domestic  and  im- 
placable hostilities.  In  the  pride  of  victory,  Wallia  was 
faithful  to  his  engagements :  he  restored  his  Spanish  con- 
quests to  the  obedience  of  Hondrius ;  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  Imperial  officers  soon  reduced  an  oppressed  people 
to  regret  the  time  of  their  Barbarian  servitude.  While 
the  event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful,  the  first  advan- 
tages obtained  by  the  arms  of  Wallia,  had  encouraged 
the  court  of  Ravenna  to  decree  the  honours  of  a  triumph 
to  their  feeble  sovereign.  He  entered  Rome  like  the  an- 
cient conquerors  of  nations;  and  if  the  monuments  of 
servile  corruption  had  not  long  since  met  with  the  fate 

164  Orosius  inserts  a  copy  of  these  pretended  letters.  Tu  cum  omnibus 
pacem  habe,  omniumque  obsides  accipe ;  nos  nobis  coniltgimus,  nobis  peri- 
mus,  tibi  vincimus ;  iinmortalis  vero  quxstus  erat  Reipublicae  tux,  si  utrique 
pereamus.  The  idea  is  just ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  thait  it  was  enter- 
tuncd^  or  expressed,  by  the  Barbariani. 
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which  they  deserved,  we  should  probably  find  that  a  crowd 
of  poets,  and  orators,  of  magistrates  and  bishops,  applaud- 
ed the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the  invincible  courage, 
of  the  emperor  Honorius."* 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  justly  claimed  by  the 
ally  of  Rome,  if  Wallia,  before  he  repassed  the  Pyrenees, 
had  extirpated  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  war*  His  victo- 
rious Goths,  forty-three  years  after  they  had  passed  the 
Danube,  were  established,  according  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  in  the  possession  of  the  second  Aquitain ;  a  ma- 
ritime province  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loirc^ 
under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Bour- 
deaux.  That  metropolis,  advantageously  situated  for  the 
trade  of  the  ocean,  was  built  in  a  regular  and  elegant 
form ;  and  its  numerous  inhabitants  were  distinguished 
among  the  Gauls  by  their  wealth,  their  learning,  and  the 
politeness  of  their  manners.  The  adjacent  province,  which 
has  been  fondly  compared  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  is  bless- 
ed with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  temperate  climate ;  the  face 
of  the  country  displayed  the  arts  and  the  rewards  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  Goths,  after  their  martial  toils,  luxuri- 
ously exhausted  the  rich  vineyards  of  Aquitain,"*  The 
Gothic  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  additional  gift  of  some 
neighbouring  dioceses;  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  fixed 
,their  royal  residence  at  Thoulouse,  which  included  five 
populous  quarters,  or  cities,  within  the  spacious  circuit 
of  its  walls.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  die  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and 
the  Franks,  obtained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion  in 
the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the  usurper 
Jovinus  to  his  Burgundian  allies,  was  confirmed  by  the 
lawful  emperor ;  the  lands  of  the  First,  or  Upper,  Ger- 
many, were  ceded  to  those  formidable  Barbarians  j  and 

165  Roman  triumphans  ingreditur,  is  the  formal  expression  of  Prosper's 
Chronicle.  The  facts  which  relate  to  the  death  of  Adolphus,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Wallia,  are  related  from  Olympiodorus  (apud  Phot.  p.  188),  Oro- 
&iiis  (I.  vii.  c.  43.  p.  584...587),  Jomandes (de  Rebus  Ceticis,c.  31>  32),  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 

166  Ausonius  (de  Claris  ITrbibus,  p.  257... 262.)  celebrates  Bourdeaoz 
with  the  partial  affection  of  a  native.  See  in  Salvian  (de  Gubem.  Dei,  p. 
228.  Paris,  1608.)  a  florid  description  of  the  provinces  of  Aqoitain  and 
Novenipopulania. 
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they  gradually  occupied^  either  by  conquest  or  trcat}%  ^^^^^' 
the  two  provinces  which  still  retain,  with  the  tides  of  y^^-^r^ 
Dttchy  and  of  County^  the  national  appellation  of  Bur- 
gundy.^^7  The  Franks,  the  valiant  and  faithful  allies  of 
the  Roman  republic,  were  soon  tempted  to  imitate  the 
invaders,  whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted.  Treves, 
the  capital  of  Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their  lawless  bands  ; 
and  the  humble  colony,  which  they  so  long  maintained 
in  the  district  of  Toxandria,  in  Brabant,  insensibly  mul- 
tiplied along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheld,  till  their 
independent  power  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Second, 
or  jLower,  Germany.  These  facts  may  be  sufficiently 
justified  by  historic  evidence  :  but  the  foundation  of  the 
French*monarchyby  Pharamond,  the  conquests,  the  laws, 
and  even  the  existence,  of  that  hero,  have  been  justly 
arraigned  by  the  impartial  severity  of  modem  criti* 
cism.**" 

The  ruin  of  the  opulent  provinces  of  Gaul  may  be  S^*«  ^^ 
dated  from  the  establishment  of  these  Barbarians,  whose  rians  in 
alliance  was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were  ^^  .^ 
capriciously  impelled,  by  interest  or  passion,  to  violate  &c. 
'the  public  peace.     A  heavy  and  partial  ransom  was  im- 
posed on  the  surviving  provincials,  who  had  escaped  the 
calamities  of  war ;  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  lands  were 
assigned  to  the  rapacious  strangers,  for  the  use  of  their 
families,  their  slaves,  and  their  cattle ;  and  the  trembling 
natives  relinquished  with  a  sigh  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers*     Yet  these  domestic  misfortunes,  which  are  sel- 
.dom  the  lot  of  a  vanquished  people,  had  been  felt  and  in- 
flicted by  the  Romans  themselves,  not  only  in  the  inso- 
lence of  foreign  conquest,  but  in  the  madness  of  civil  dis- 
cord.    The  Triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen  of  the  most 

167  Oposius  (1.  vii  c.  32.  p.  550.)  commends  the  mildness  and  modesty 
of  these  Burgundians,  who  created  their  subjects  of  Gaul  as  their  Christian 
brethren.  Mascou  has  illusfrated  the  origin  of  their  kingdom  in  the  foiir 
first  annotations  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  Hir^tory  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
wtA  ii.  p.  555,.. Sr2.  of  the  English  translation. 

168  See  Mascou,  1.  viii.  c.  43,  44, 45.  Except  in  a  short  and  suspicious 
line  of  the  Clironicle  of  Prosper  (in  torn.  i.  p.  638),  the  name  of  Phara- 
mond  is  never  mentioned  before  the  seventh  century.  The  author  of  the 
Gesta  Francoram  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  543.)  suggests,  probably  enough,  that  the 
choice  of  Phammond,  or  at  least  of  a  king,  was  recommended  to  th« 
Franks  by  his  father  Marcoinir>  who  was  an  exile  in  Tuscany. 
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CHAP.  fiourUhing  colonies  of  Italy ;  and  distributed  their  lands 
and  houses  to  the  veterans  who  revenged  th^  death  o( 
Caesar,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  their  country.,  Two 
poets,  of  unequal  fame,  have  deplored,  in  similar  circum* 
stances,  the  loss  of  their  patrimony ;  but  the  legionaries 
of  Augustus  appear  to  have  surpassed,  in  violence  and 
injustice,  the  Barbarians,  who  invaded  .Gaul,  under  the 
reign  of  Honorius*  It  was  not  without  the  Xitmost  diffi« 
culty  that  Virgil  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the  centu* 
rion,  who  had  usurped  his  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mantua ;**•  but  Paulinus  of.  Bourdeaux  received  a  sum 
of  money  from  his  Gothic  purchaser,  which  he  accepted 
with  pleasure  and  surprise ;  and,  though  it  was  much  in* 
ferior  to  the  real  value  of  his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine 
was  disguised  by  some  colours  of  moderation  and  equi- 
ty ^no  The  odious  name  of  conquerors,  was  softened 
into  the  mild  and  friendly  appellation  of  the  guests  of  the 
Romans ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul,  more  especially  the 
Goths,  repeatedly  declared,  that  they  were  bound^  to  the 
people  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  and  to  the  emperor  by 
the  duty  of  allegiance  and  military  service.  The  title  of 
Honorius  and  his  successors,  their  laws,  smd  their  civil 
magistrates,  were  still  respected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
of  which  they  had  resigned  the  possession  to  the  Barba- 
rian allies ;  and  the  kings,  who  exercised  a  supreme  and 
independent  authority  over  their  native  subjects,  ambiti- 
ously solicited  the  more  honourable  rank  of  master-gene- 
rals of  the  Imperial  armies.*^^     Such  was  the  involunta^- 

169  O  Lyci^a,  vivi  pervenimus :  advenanostri 
(Quod  nunquam  vcriti  sumus)  ut  possessor  agelli 
Diceret :  Hkc  mea  sunt ;  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nunc  victi  tristes,  &c. 

See  the  whole  o£  the  9th  eclogue,  with  the  useful  Commentary  of  Servios. 
Fifteen  miles  of  the  Mantuan  territory  were  assigned  to  the  veterans,  with 
a  reservation,  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants,  cf  three  miles  round  the  city. 
Even  in  this  favour  they  were  cheated  by  Alfenus  Varus,  a  famous  law- 
yer, and  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  measured  eight  hundred  paces  of 
water  and  morass. 

170  See  the  remarkable  passagt  of  the  Sucharisdcon  of  Paulinus,  575. 
apud  Mascou,  I.  viii.  c.  42. 

in  This  important  truth  is*  established  by  the  accuracy  of  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  £mp.  tom.  v.  p.  641.)  aiwl  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abb^  Dubos 
(Hist,  de  TEtablissement  de  la  Monarchie  Francoise  dans  les  Gaoles,  torn. 
I.  p.  259). 
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ty  reverence  which. the  Roman  name  still  impressed  on    CHAP, 
the  minds  of  those  warriors,  who  had  borne  away  in  tri- 
umph the  spoils  of  the  capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  and  a  sue-  Revest  of 
cession  of  feeble  tyrants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  ^nd  Ar- 
the  Alps,  the  British  island  separated  itself  from  the  "^°™*» 
body  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  regular  forces  which 
guarded  that  remote  province,  had  been  gradually  with- 
drawn ;  and  Britain  was  abandoned,  without  defence,  to 
the  Saxon  pirates,  and  the  savages  of  Ireland  and  Cale- 
donia.    The  Britons,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  no  lon- 
ger relied  on  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid  of  a  declining 
monarchy.     They  assembled  in  arms,  repelled  the  inva- 
ders, and  rejoiced  in  the  important  discovery  of  their 
own  strength.*^*     Afflicted  by  similar  calamities,  and  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  spirit,  the  Armorican  provinces  (a 
name  which  comprehended  the  maritime  countries  of  \ 

Gaul  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  ^^^)  resolved  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  island.  They 
expelled  the  Roman  ihagistrates,  who  acted  under  the 
authority  of  the  usurper  Constantine ;  and  a  free  govern-  ^ 
ment  was  established  among  a  people  who  had  so  long 
b^n  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master.  The  in- 
dependence of  Britain  and  Armorica  was  soon  confirm- 
ed by  Hpnorius  himself,  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  West; 
and  the  letters,  by  which  he  committed  to  the  new  states 
the  care  of  their  own  safety,  might  be  interpreted  as  an' 
absolute  and  perpetual  abdication  of  the  exercise  and 
rights  of  sovereignty.  This  interpretation  was,  in  some' 
measure,  justified  by  the  event.  After  the  usurpers  of 
Gaul  had  successively  fallen,  the  maritime  provinces 
were  restored  to  the  empire.  Yet  their  obedience  was 
imperfect  and  precarious  :  the  vain,  inconstant,  rebelli- 

172  Zosimns  (I.  vi.  p.  376.  383.)  relajcs  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of 
Biitaiin  and  Armorica.  Our  antiquarians,  even  the  great  Cambden  him- 
self, have  been  betrayed  into  many  gross  errors,  by  their  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  continent. 

173  The  limits  of  Armorica  are  defined  by  two  national  geographers. 
Messieurs  de  Valois  and  d'Anville,  in  their  Notitiat  of  Ancient  Gaul.  The 
word  had  been  used  in  a  more  extensive,  and  was  afterwards  contracted  to 
ft  much  narrower,  signification. 
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OU8  disposition  of  the  people,  was  incompatible  either 
with  freedom  or  servitude  ;*7*  and  Armorica,  though  it 
could  not  long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,*'*  was 
agitated  by  frequent  and  destructive  revolts.  Britain 
was  irrecoverably  lost.*'*  But  as  the  emperors  wisely 
acquiesced  in  the  independence  of  a  remote  province,  the 
separation  was  not  embittered  by  the  reproach  of  t}Tan- 
ny  or  rebellion  ;  and  the  claims  of  allegiance  and  protec- 
tion were  succeeded  by  the  mutual  and  voluntary  offices 
of  national  friendship.*'' 

This  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial  fabric  of  civil 
and  military  government ;  and  the  independent  country^ 
during  a  period  of  fortj'-  years,  till  the  descent  of  the 
Saxons,  was  ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  the  no- 
bles, and  the  municipal  towns.*'*  I.  Zosimus,  who  alone 
had  preserved  the  memory  of  this  singular  transaction, 
very  accurately  observes,  that  the  letters  of  Honorius 
were  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Britain.*'*     Under  the 


iri  Gens  inter  geminos  notissima  clauditur  amnei, 

Armorican^  prius  vcteri  cognomine  dicta. 

Torva,  ferox,  ventosa,  procax,  incauta,  rebellis ; 

Inconstans,  disparque  sibi  novitatis  amore  ; 

P;x)diga  verborum,  sed  non  et  prodiga  facti. 
Erricus,  Monach.  in  Vit.  St.  Gcrmani,!.  v.  apud  Vales.  Notit.  GaUlanmi* 
p.  43.  Valesius  alleges  several  testfmonies  to  confirm  this  character ;  to 
which  I  shall  add  the  evidence  of  the  presbyter  Cousiantine  (A.  D. 
488  )  who,  in  the  life  of  St.  Germain,  calls  the  Armorican  rebels,  mo^ 
bilem  et  indi&ciplinatum  populum.  See  the  Historians  of  Fiance,  torn, 
i.  p.  643. 

175  1  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  )>art  bf  ihc 
system  of  the  Abb^  Dubos,  which  Montesquieu  has  so  vigorously  opposed- 
See  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  24. 

176  Bf  f T«n<«»  fttv  T#i  Vnfuu%t  «y«o-«9>«o-4«i  axtrt  tx»fy  are  tho 
words  of  Procopius(de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.e.  2.  p.  181.  Louvre  edition)  in  a 
very  important  passage,  which  has  \mn  too  much  neglected.  Evea  Bed© 
(Hist.  Gent.  Anglican.  1.  i.e.  12.^.50.  edit.  Smith)  acknowledges  that  tho 
Romans  finally  left  Britain  m  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Yet  our  modem  his- 
torians and  antiquaries  extend  the  term  of  their  dominion ;  and  there  ar« 
some  who  allow  only  the  interval  of  a  few  months  between  their  depar- 
ture and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

177  Bede  has  not  forgot  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against  the 
Scots  and  Pic^s ;  and  more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  produced,  thai 
the  independent  Britons  raised  12,000  iiien  for  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Amhemius,  in  Gaul. 

178  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  historic  truth,  to  declare,  that  some  cir* 
wnistances  in  this  paragraph  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and  analcg^. 
TV.e  stubbornness  of  our  language  has  sometimes  forced  me  to  deviate  fronft 
the  conditional  \nxo  the  indicative  vnmd. 

179  Df  •$  T»§  ffv  ^rrmtftte  «-«Ai(c.    Zosimus,  I.  vi.  p.  383. 
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protection  of  the  Romans,  ninety->two  considerable  towns     chap. 
had  arisen  in  the  several  parts  of  that  great  province ;  ,  '* 

and,  among  these,  thirty-three  cities  were  distinguished 
above  the  rest  by  their  superior  privileges  and  impor- 
tance."* Batch  of  these  cities,  as  in  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  formed  a  legal  corporation  J  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  their  domestic  policy ;  and  the  pow- 
ers of  raunicipal^  government  were  distributed  among  an- 
nual magistrates,  a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  original  model  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution.'"' The  management  of  a  common  revenue,  the 
exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  habits  of 
public  counsel  and  command,  were  inherent  to  these  petty 
republics  ;  and  when  they  asserted  their  independence, 
the  youth  of  the  city,  and  of  the  adjacent  districts,  would 
naturally  range  themselves  imder  the  standard  of  the  ma- 
gistrate. But  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  advantages, 
and  of  escaping  the  burthens,  of  a  political  society,  is  a 
perpetual  and  inexhaustible  source  of  discord ;  nor  can  it  . 
reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  restoration  of  British 
freedom  was  exempt  from  tumult  and  faction.  The  pre* 
eminence  of  birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  frequently 
violated  by  bold  and  popular  citizens  ;  and  the  haughty 
nobles,  who  complained  that  they  were  become  the  sub- 
jects of  their  own  servants,'^*  would  sometimes  regret 
the  reign  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  II.  The  jurisdiction 
of  each  city  over  the  adjacent  country,  was  supported  by 
the  patrimonial  influence  of  the  principal  senators ;  and 
the  smaller  towns,  the  villages,  and  the  proprietors  of  land, 
consulted  their  own  safety  by  adhering  to  the  shelter  of 
these  rising  republics.  The  sphere  of  their  attraction 
was  proportioned  to  the  respeative  degrees  of  their  wealth 

180  Two  cities  of  Britain  were  munieifiiaf  nine  colcmetf  ten  LaiiiJurM 
dautut^  twelve  tUpendiaria  of  eminent  note.  This  detail  is  uken  ttovK 
Rjchard  of  Cirencester,  de  Sxt^  Britannia,  p.  36 ;  and  though  it  may  Jiot 
seem  probabte,  that  he  wrote  from  the  M$S.  of  a  Roman  general,  ha 
shews  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very  extraordinary  for  a  monk  of 
the  foiirteeifth  century. 

181  See  Maffei  Verona  Wustrata,  part  i.  I.  v.  p.  83...106. 

182  Leges  restituti,  libertatemque  rcducit, 
Et  servos  famuUs  non  sinit  esse  suis. 

Innerar.  RutU.  I.  i.  315. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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CHAP,  and  populousness;  but  the  hereditary  lords  of  ample  pos-^ 
session,  who  were  not  oppressed  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  powerful  city,  aspired  to  the  rank  of  independent 
princes,  and  boldly  exercised  the  rights  of  peace  and  war. 
The  gardens  and  villas,  which  exhibited  some  faint  imi- 
tation of  Italian  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted  into 
strong  castles,  the  refuge,  in  the  time  of  danger,  of  the 
adjacent  country  :**3  the  produce  of  the  land  was  applied 
to  purchase  arms  and  horses ;  to  maintain  a  military  f6rce 
of  slaves,  of  peasants,  and  of  licentious  followers ;  and 
the  chieftain  might  assume,  within  his  own  domain,  the 
powers  of  a  civil  magistrate.  Several  of  these  British 
chiefs  might  be  the  genuine  posterity  of  ancient  kings ; 
and  many  more  would  be  tempted  to  adopt  this  honor* 
able  genealogy,  and  to  vindicate  their  hereditary  claims^ 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  usurpation  of  the 
Casars.***  Their  situation,  and  their  hopes,  would  dis- 
pose  them  to  affect  the  dress,  the  language,  and  the  cus« 
toms  of  their  ancestors.  If  the  firinces  of  Britain  relaps- 
ed into  barbarism,  while  the  cities  studiously  preserved 
the  laws  and  manners  of  Rome,  the  whole  island  must 
have  been  gradually  divided  by  the  distinction  of  two 
natiohal  parties ;  again  broken  into  a  thousand  subdivi- 
sions of  war  and  faction,  by  the  various  provocations  of 
interest  and  resentment.  The  public  strength,  instead 
of  being  united  against  a  foreign  enemy,  was  consumed 
in  obscure  and  intestine  quarrels  ;  and  the  personal  me- 
rit which  had  placed  a  successful  leader  at  the  head  of 
his  equals,  might  enable  him  to  subdue  the  freedom  of 
some  neighbouring  cities ;  and  to  claim  a  rank  among  the 

tyrantSy^^'  who  infested  Britain  after  the  dissolution  of 

• 

183  An  inscription  (aipod  Sirmond,  Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollinar.  p.  59.) 
describes  a  castle,  cum  muris  et  portis,  tuitioni  omniam,  erected  by  Darda- 
nus  on  his  own  estate,  near  Sisteron,  in  the  second  Narbonnese,  and  nam- 
ed by  him  Theopolis. 

184  The  establishment  of  their  power  woukl  have  been  easy  indeed, 
-if  we  cottkl  adopt  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  lively  and  learned  antiqua- 
rian ;  who  supposes,  that  the  British  monarchs  of  the  several  tribes  con- 
tinued to  reign,  though  with  subordinate  jurisdiction,  from  the  time  oC 
Claudius  to  that  of  Honorius.  Sec  Whitaker's  History  of  Manchester, 
vol.  i.  p.  247.  .257 

185  AAA*  tftf^tf  »«-•  rv^«f wif  0^'  itvlti  tfktu*    PiQcopiui*  de  Beik 
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Ae  Roman  govemipent.  III.  The  British  church  might  CHAP, 
be  composed  of  thirtjr  or  forty  bishops,'**  with  an  ade- 
quate proportion  of  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  the  want  of 
riches  (for  they  seem  to  have  been  poor*®^)  would  com- 
pel them  to  deserve  the  public  esteem,  by  a  decent  and 
exemplary  behaviour*  The  interest,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
per, of  the  clergy,  was  favourable  to  the  peace  and  union 
of  their  distracted  country ;  those  salutary  lessons  might 
be  frequently  inculcated  in  their  popular  discourses ;  and 
the  episcopal  synods  were  the  only  councils  tliat  could 
pretend  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  national  assem- 
bly. In  such  councils,  where  the  princes  and  magistrates 
sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important  affairs 
of  the  state^  as  well  as  of  the  church,  might  be  freely  de« 
bated;  differences  reconciled,  alliances  formed,  contri- 
butions imposed,  wise  resolutions  often  concerted,  and 
sometimes  executed;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that, 
in  moments  of  extreme  danger,  a  Pendragon^  or  Dicta- 
tor, was  elected  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Britons. 
These  pastoral  cares,  so  worthy  of  the  episcopal  charac- 
ter, were  interrupted,  however,  by  zeal  and  superstition  j 
and  the  British  clergy  incessantly  laboured  to  eradicate 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  they  abhorred,  as  t^ie  peculiar 
disgrace  of  their  native  country."* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather  it  is  extremely  Asscmblj 
natural,  that  the  revolt  of  Britain  and  Armorica  should  vcnpro-" 
have  introduced  an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the  obedi-  ^'^^^J*  ®^ 
cnt  provinces  of  Gaul.     In  a  solemn  edict,"*  filled  with  a.  D.  41«. 

Vandal.  I.  L  c  C  p.  181.  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannoruin,  was 
the  expression  of  Jerom,  in  the  year  415  (torn.  ii.  p.  255.  ad  Ctcsiphont). 
By  the  pi^ms,  who  resorted  every  year  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  monk  of 
Bethlem  received  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence. 

186  See  Bingham's  Ecclcs.  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  I.  ix.  c.  6.  p.  394. 

ISr  It  is  reported  of  three  British  bishops  who  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Rimini,  A.  D.  359.  tam  pauperes  fuisse  ut  nihil  haberent.  SiUpicius  Se- 
vens, Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  420.  Some  of  their  brethren,  however,  were  in 
better  circumstances. 

188  Consult  Usher,  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Britannicar.  c.  8...12. 

189  See  the  correct  text  of  this  edict,  as  published  by  Sirmond  (Not. 
md  Sidon.  Apollin.  p.  147).  Hincmar,  of  Rheims,  who  assigns  a  place 
to  the  Aj>/io/w,  had  probal>ly  seen  (in  the  ninth  century)  a  more  perfea 
copy.  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  dc  la  Monaichie  Francoiije,  torn.  i.  p.  341... 
255. 
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CHAP,  the  strongest  assurances  of  that  paternal  affection  which 
princes  so  often  express,  and  so  seldom  feel,  the  emperor 
Honorius  promulgated  his  intention  of  convening  an  an- 
nual assembly  of  the  seven  'provinces :  a  name  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  Aquitain,  and  the  ancient  Narbonnese^ 
which  had  long  since  exchanged  their  Celtic  rudeness  for 
the  useful  and  elegant  arts  of  Italy*^'^  Aries,  the  seat  of 
government  and  commerce,  was  appointed  for  the  place 
of  the  assembly  ;  which  regularly  continued  twenty-eight 
days,  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  thirteenth  of 
September,  of  every  year*  It  consisted  of  the  Praetorian 
praefect  of  the  Gauls ;  of  seven  provincial  governors,  one 
consular  and  six  presidents  ;  of  the  magistrates,  and  per« 
haps  the  bishops,  of  about  sixty  cities;  and  of  a  compe- 
tent, though  indefinite,  number  of  the  most  honourable 
and  opulent  possessors  of  land,  who  might  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representatives  of  their  country.  They 
were  impowered  to  interpret  and  communicate  the  laws 
of  their  sovereign ;  to  expose  the  grievances  and  wishes 
of  their  constituents  ;  to  moderate  the  excessive  or  une- 
qual weight  of  taxes  ;  and  to  deliberate  on  every  subject 
of  local  or  national  importance,  that  could  tend  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  seven  pro- 
vinces. If  such  an  institution,  which  gave  the  people  an 
interest  in  their  own  government,  had  been  universally 
established  by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the  seeds  of  pub- 
lic wisdom  and  virtue  might  have  been  cherished  and 
propagated  in  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  privileges  of 
the  subject  would  have  secured  the  throne  of  the  mo- 
narch ;  the  abuses  of  an  arbitrary  administration  might 
have  been  prevented,  in  some  degree,  or  corrected^  by 
the  interposition  of  these  represenutive  assembl^e8  ;  and 
the  countr}^  would  have  been  defended  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  by  the  arms  of  natives  and  freemen.  Under  the 
mild  and  generous  influence  of  libcrt}',  the  Roman  em- 
pire might  have  remained  invincible  and  immortal ;  or 

190  It  is  evident  from  the  Notitia^  that  the  seven  provinces  were  th« 
Viennensisy  the  maritime  Alps,  the  first  and  second  Narbonnese,  Novem- 
populania,  and  the  first  and  second  Aquitain.  In  the  room  of  the  Bnt 
Aquitain,  the  Ahb^  Dubos,  on  the  authority  of  HiiKmar,  desires  to  intro* 
duce  the  irst  Lugdunensis,  or  Lyonneae. 
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if  its  excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of  human  CHAP, 
aflairs,  had  opposed  such  perpetual  continuance;  its  vital 
and  constituent  members  might  have  separately  preserv- 
ed their  vigour  and  independence.  But  in  the  declinaof 
the  empire,  vhen  every  principle  of  health  and  life  had 
been  exhausted,  the  tardy  application  of'  this  partial  re- 
medy, was  incq)able  of  producing  any  important  or  salu-* 
tary  effects.  The  emperor  Honorius  expresses  his  sur- 
prise, that  he  must  compel  the  reluct^it  provinces  to 
accept  a  privilege  which  they  should  ardently  have  soli- 
cited. A  fine  of  three,  or  even  five,  pounds  of  gold,  was 
imposed  on  the  absent  representatives ;  who  seem  to  havQ 
declined  this  imaginary  grift  of  a  free  cdnstitudon,  aa 
the  last  and  most  cruel  insult  of  their  oppressors. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 


Arcadius  Emperor  of  the  EasU..*Administration  and  Dis^ 
grace  of  Eutropius^^Revolt  of  Gainas.:. Persecution  of 
St*  John  Chry8ostom.*.*Theodosiu3  II.  Emperor  of  the 
East.»*.Hh  Sister  Pulcheria..,.His  Wife  Eudocia....The 
Persian  War^  and  Division  of  Armenia. 

THE  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  sons    CH  AP. 
of  Theodosius,  marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  em-    ^XXII. 
pire  of  the  East,  which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadius  to  ^Jl!^"*^^^ 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  subsisted  one  pire  of  th« 
^ousand  and  fifty-eight  years  in  a  state  of  premature  and  ^*J»  -. 
perj^tual  decay.  The  sovereign  of  that  empire  assumed,  395...1453. 
and  obstinately  retained,  the  vain,  and  at  length  fictitious,  ^^j^ 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  hereditaiy  ap-      A.  D. 
pellations  of  CiEs  ar  and  Augustus  continued  to  declare,        '" 
that  he  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  first  of  men, 
who  had  reigned  over  the  first  of  nations.     The  palace 
of  Constantinople  rivalled,  and  perhaps  excelled  the  mag- 
nificence of  Persia;   and  the  eloquent  sermons  of  St. 
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xxxn'     ^^O'sostom*  celebrate,  while  they  condemn,  the  pompous 
luxury  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius.     ^*  The  e^mperor,"  says 
he,  "  wears  on  his  head  either  a  diadem,  or  a  crown  of 
*'  gold,  decorated  with  precious  stones  of  inestimable 
'*  value.     These  ornaments,  and  his  purple  garments, 
*^  are  reserved  for  his  sacred  person  alone ;  and  his  robes 
^*  of  silk  are  embroidered  widi  the  figures  of  golden  dra- 
**  gons.     His  throne  is  of  massy  gold.     Whenever  he 
*^  appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers, 
*^  his  guards,  and  his  attendants.     Their  spears,  their 
"  shields,  their  cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  their 
*'  horses,  have  either  the  substance,  or  the  appearance  of 
*^  gold ;  and  the  large  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of  their 
"  shield,  is  encircled  with  smaller  bosses,  which  represent 
*^  the  shape  of  the  human  eye*  The  two  mules  that  draw 
"  the  chariot  of  the  monarch,  are  perfectly  white,  and 
"  shining  all  over  with  gold.     The  chariot  itself,  of  pure 
*^  and  solid  gold,  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  spectators, 
**  who  contemplate  the  purple  curtains,  the  snowy  carpet, 
*^  the  size  of  the  precious  stones,  and  the  resplendant 
**  plates  of  gold,  that  glitter  as  they  are  agitated  by  the 
"  motion  of  the  carriage.     The  Imperial  pictures  are 
"  white,  on  a  blue  grbund;  the  emperor  appears  seated 
^^  on  his  throne,  with  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  his  guards 
^^  beside  him  ;  and  his  vanquished  enemies  in  chains  at 
''  his  feet."     The  successors  of  Constantine  established 
their  perpetual  residence  in  the  royal  city,  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and  Asia.     Inaccessible 
to  die  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  to  the  com- 
plaints of  their  people,  they  received,  w^ith  each  wind, 
the  tributary  productions  of  ever}'  climate  j  while  the  im- 
pregnable strength  of  their  capital  continued  for  ages  to 
defy  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  Barbarians.     Their  do- 
minions were  bounded  by  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Tigris  j 

1  Father  Mon^faucon.  who,  by  the  command  of  his  Benedictine  supe- 
ricrs,  was  compelled  (see  Longueruana,  torn .  i.  p.  205.)  to  execute  th* 
laborious  edition  of  St:  Chrysostom,  in  thirteen  volumes  in  folio  (Paris 
1738.)  amused  himself  wi'h  extracting  from  that  immense  collection  of 
morals,  some  curious  antiqiutict,  which  illiLstrate  the  manners  of  the  Theo- 
dosiaii  age  (See  Chrysostom.  Opera,  tom.  xiii.  p.  192..  196.)  and  hU 
Fi-ench  Dissertation^  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom« 
xiii.  p.  474.. .490. 
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and  the  whole  interval  of  twenty-five  da}  s  navigation,  CHAl?. 
which  separated  the  extreme  cold  of  Scjrthia  from  the  y^-vw 
torrid  zone  of  iEthiopia,'  was  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  populous  coun- 
tries of  that  empire  were  the  seat  of  art  and  learning,  of 
luxury  and  wealth ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  had  assumed 
the  language  and  manners  of  Greeks,  stiled  themselves, 
with  some  appearance  of  truth,  the  most  enlightened  and 
civilised  portion  of  the  human  species.  The  form  of  go- 
vernment was  a  pure  and  simple  monjirchy ;  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  which  so  long  preserved  a  faint 
tradition  of  freedom,  was  confined  to  the  Latin  provin- 
ces ;  and  the  princes  of  Constantinople  measured  their 
greatness  by  the  servile  obedience  of  their  people.  They 
were  ignovant  how  much  this  passive  disposition  ener- 
vates and  degrades  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  sub- 
jects, who  had  resigned  their  will  to  the  absolute  com- 
mands of  a  master,  were  equally  incapable  of  guarding 
their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  assaults  of  the  Barba- 
rians, or  of  defending  their  reason  from  the  terrors  of 
superstition. 

The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Hono-  Admlnw- 
rius  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  chaiact^^ 
Goths,  and  the  fall  of  Rufinus,  have  already  claimed  a  of  Eutro- 
place  in  the  history  of  the  West.     It  has  already  been  ^^^  jy 
observed,  that  Eutropius,^  one  of  the  principal  eunuchs  of  395.^399, 
the  palace  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  the  hamghty  mi- 
nister whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished,  and  whose  vices 
he  soon  imitated.    Every  order  of  the  state  bowed  to  the 

2  According  to  the  loose  reckoning,  that  a  ship  could  sail,  with  a  fair 
wind,  1000  stadia,  or  125  miles,  in  the  revolution  of  a  day  and  night ;  Dio- 
doms  Sknilus  connputes  ten  days  from  the  Paulas  Mceotis  to  HUodes,  and 
four  days  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria.  The  navigation  of  the  Nile,  from 
Aiescandria  to  Syene,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  required,  as  it  was 
against  the  streani,  ten  days  more.  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  200. 
edit.  Wesseling.  He  might,  without  much  impropriety,  measure  the  ex- 
treme  heat  from  the  verge  of  the  torrid  Zone ;  but  he  speaks  of  the  Max>tif 
in  the  47th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  as  if  it  lay  within  the  polar  circle. 

3  Barthius,  who  adored  his  author  with  the  blind  superstition  of  a  com- 
mentator, gives  the  preference  to  the  tW9  books  which  Claudian  composed 
against  Eutropius,  above  all  his  other  productions  (Baillet,  Jugemens  des 
Savens,  torn.  tv.  p.  227).  They  are  indeed  a  very  elegant  and  spirited 
satire ;  and  would  be  more  valuable  in  an  historical  light,  if  tlje  hivective 
were  Lesi  vague,  and  mors  temperate* 
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CHAP,    new  favourite:  and  their  tame  and  obsequious  submissioi^ 

XXXII 

encouraged  him  to  insuk  the  laws,  and,  what  is  still  more 

difficult  and  dangerous,  the  manners  of  his  countiy. 
Under  the  weakest  of  the  predecessors  of  Arcadius,  the 
reign  of  the  eunuchs  had  been  secret  and  almost  invisi- 
ble. They  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence  of 
the  prince;  but  their  ostensible  functions  were  confined 
to  the  menial  service  of  the  wardrobe  and  Imperial  bed- 
chamber. They  might  direct,  in  a  whisper,  the  public 
counsels,  and  blast,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens ;  but 
ihey  never  presumed  to  stand  forward  in  the  front  of 
empire,^  or  to  profane  the  public  honors  of  the  state. 
Eutropius  was  the  first  of  his  artificial  sex,  who  dared  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  Roman  magistrate  and  gene- 
ral.^ Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the  blushing  senate, 
he  ascended  the  tribunal,  to  pronoimce  judgment,  or  to 
repeat  elaborate  harangues ;  and  sometimes  appeared  on 
horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress  and  ar- 
mour of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind ;  nor  does 
Eutropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the 
design,  by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution. 
His  former  habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the 
study  "of  the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field ;  his  awk- 
ward and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the  secret 
contempt  of  the  spectators ;  the  Goths  expressed  their 
wish,  that  such  a  general  might  always  command  the  ar- 

4  After  lamentmg  the  progreM  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Roman  palace^ 
and  defining  their  proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

...  A  fronte  reoedant 
Imperii. 

In  Eutrop.  i.  422. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  curnich  had  assumed  any  of  the  efficient 
offices  of  the  empire ;  and  he  is  stiled  only  Propositus  sacri  cubiculi,  in  thm 
•diet  of  his  banishment.    See  Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  th.  xl.  leg.  17. 

5  Jamque  oblita  sui,  ncc  sobria  divitiis  mens 
In  miseras  leges  hominumque  negotia  ludit  j 

Judicat  eunuchus 

Arma  etiam  ^olare  parat  .... 

Claudian  (i.  229...270.)  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  humovur, 
which  always  pleases  in  a  satiric  poet,  describes  the  insolent  felly  ,of  i^ 
•unuch,  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  the  joy  of  the  Goths. 
.  J  .  Gandet,  cum  viderit  hostia^  " 

Et  lentit  jam  deesae  viros. 
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tties  of  Bome ;  nd  ikt  name  of  the  mimsteif  wiit  branded  SS^^^ 
wMi  ridicule,  move  pemacious  {>erhi^9  ttun  iialred,  to  a 
puUic  charact^*  The  subjects  of  Areadius  were  ezas-* 
perated  bjr.tlie  recoUectioi^  that  this  deformed  and  de« 
crepid  emaich/  who  so  penrersety  mimicked  the  actioaa 
of  a  man,  was  bom  in  the  most  abject  condition  of -servi* 
tttde ;  that,  before  he  entered  the  Imperial  palaoe,  he  had 
been  socoessively  sold,  and  purchased,  by  mt  hundred 
masters,  who  had  exhausted  his  youthful  strength  in  eve« 
ry  mean  ^ad  infsunous  office,  and  at  length  dismissed 
kins,  in  his  old  age,  to  freedom  and  poverty  J  .While 
these  disgraceful  stories  were  circulated,  and  periiapa 
exaggerated,  in  private  conversations,  the  vanity  of  the 
&vourite  was  flattered  widi  the  most  extraordinary  ho* 
nours.  In  the  senate,  in  the  capital,  in  the  provinces,  the 
stxsues  of  Eutropius  were  erected,  in  brass,  or  marblo, 
decorated  with  the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military  vir« 
tiies,  and  inscribed  with  the  pompous,  title  of  the  thir4 
founder  oC  Constantinople*  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  patridan^  which  began  to  signify,  in  a  popular^ 
and  even  l^^al  acceptation,  the  father  of  the  emperor ; 
and  the  last  year  of  the  fourth  century  was  polluted  by 
die  consulship  of  an  eunuch,  and  a  slave.  This  strain 
and  inexpiable  prodigy*  awakened,  however,  the  preju^ 

6  The  poet's  lively  description  of  his  defotmitj  (i.  110... 125.)  is  con- 
firmed by  the  authentic  testimony  of  Chrysostom  (torn.  iii.  p.  384-  edit. 
Moot&ucon) ;  who  obienres,  th»t  when  tbie  paint  w»  ^Mhed  away,  the 
face  of  Eutropius  appeared  more  ugly  and  wrinkled  than  that  of  an  old 
woman.  Clatidian  remarks  (i.  4w  )  Sind  fhe  remark  mint  have  beea 
fmmdcd  on  experience,  that  there  was  scarcely  veff  v^VtpnX  between  ths 
youth  and  the  decrepid  age  of  an  eunuch. 

7  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria.  His 
thfce  serrlees,  which  Qaudjan  more  paitkvlarly  describes,  were  theoe :  1; 
He  spent  many  years  as  the  catamite  of  Ptolemy,  ^  groom  or  soldier  of  the 
Imperial  stables.  2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  the  bid  gcneixfl*  Armthens,  for 
whom  he  very  skilfully.eatercised  the  p«ofessk»  of  a  pipnp.  3.  He  wai 
given,  on  her  marriage,  to  the  daughter  of  Arintheus;  and  the  future 
consifl  was  employed  to  comb  her  hair,  to  present  the  sUter  ewer,  to  wasli 
and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot  weather.    See  I.  i.  31. ..137. 

8  CSaudian  (I.  i.  m  £iatrop.  l..iS3.)  after  enuniefmJ^g^lheTftriOfB pro- 
digies of  monstrous  births,  Bpeaking.antmals,  showerd  of  Mood  or  ilonfi% 
double  sons.  Sic.  adds,  with  soipe exaggeration,  .  .   ,      .'  :    , 

Omnia,,  ces&enint  eunucho  consule  monstra- 
The  Erbt  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  o£  the  goddess  of  Rome  to 
her  favourite  Honoriusy  deprecating  the  ncfm  Jignomujiy  to  whiph  she  waf 
exposed.  \  .    :    .  ......  i  • 
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injustice. 


dices  of  the  Romans.  Tbe  effeminate  consul  was  rejeel^ 
ed  by  the'West,  as  an  indelible  stain  to  the  annals  of  the 
republic ;  and,  without  invoking  the  shades  of  Brutus  and 
Camillus,  the  colleague  of  Euti^opius,  a  learned*  and  re- 
spectable magistrate,*  sufficiendy  represented  the  differ- 
ent  maxims  of  the  two  administrations* 

The  bold  and  vigorous  mind  of  Rufinus  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spi* 
rit ;  but  the  avarice  of  tbe  eunnch  was  not  less  insatiate 
than  that  of  the  praefecU'^  As  long  as  he  despoiled  the 
oppressors,  who  had  enriched  themselves'  with  the  plun- 
der of  the  people,  Eutropius  might  gratify  his  covetous 
disposition  without  much  envy  or  injustice :  but  the  pro« 
gress  of  his  rapine  soon  invaded  the  wealth  which  had 
been  acquired  by  lawful  inheritance,  or  laudable  industry. 
The  usual  mediods  of  extortion  were  practised  and  im- 
proved ;  and  Claudian  has  sketched  a  lively  and  original 
lecture  of  the  public  auction  of  the  state.  ^^  The  impo- 
^^  tence  of  the  eunuch^'  (says  that  agreeable  satirist)  ^^  has 
^^  served  only  to  stimulate  his  avarice :  the  same  hand^ 
*^  which,  in  his  servile  condition,  was  exercised  in  petty 
^  thefts,  to  unlock  the  coffers  of  his  master,  now  grasps 
**  the  riches  of  the  world ;  and  this  infamous  broker  of 
^the  empire  appreciates  and  divides  the  Roman  pro- 
^^  vinces,  from  Mount  Hemus  to  the  Tigris.  One  man, 
'^^  at  the  expense  of  his  villa,  is  made  proconsul  of  Asia  ; 
^^  a  second  purchases  S3^ia  with  his  wife's  jewels ;  and  a 
f^  third  laments,  that  he  has  exchanged  his  paternal  estate 
^  for  the  government  of  Bithynia.  In  the  anti-chamber 
*^  of  Eutropius,  a  large  tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view^ 
^^  which  marks  the  respective  prices  of  the  provinces. 
"  The  different  value  of  Pontus,  of  Galatia,  of  Lydia,  is 
*^  accurately  distinguished.  Lycia  may  be  obtained  for 
^^  SQjnany  thousand  pieces  of  gold;  but  the  opulence  of 

-  9  Fli  MadUiM  Theodoras,  whoee  civil  honors,  and  philoaoplucal  work* 
have  been  celebrated  by  Claudian  in  a  very  elegant  panegyric. 

10  Mi0v0f  fi  «Ar  r^  irAt^y,  drank  with  riches,  is  the  forcible  ex* 
pression  of  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  301.)  and  the  avarice  of  Eutropius  is  equally 
execrated  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  and  the  Chronicle  of  MarcelUnus. 
ChrysDstom  had  often  admonished  the  favourite,  of  the  vanity  and  danger 
•f  inuBoderate  wealthy  torn,  ill  p.  381. 
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*•  FliTyjpia  win  require  a  more  considerable  sum.  The  ^^^^• 
*•  eimuch  wishes  to  obliterate,  by  the  general  disgrace^  Vi^nrO 
^  his  personal  ignominy ;  and  as  he  has  been  sold  him- 
^  self,  he  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of  mankind.  In 
**  the  eager  contendon,  the  balance,  which  contains  the 
**  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  province,  often  trembles  on  the 
^  beam ;  and  till  one  of  the  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  supe- 
**  nor  weight,  the  mind  of  the  impartial  judge  remains  in 
^  anxious  suspense.^^  Such"  (continues  the  indignant 
poet)  **  are  the  fruits  of  Roman  valour,  of  the  defeat  of 
"  Antiochus,  and  of  the  triumph  of  Pompey."  This  venal 
prostitudon  of  public  honours  secured  the  impunity  of 
foturt  crimes ;  but  the  riches,  which  Eutropius  derived 
from  coniscation,  were  already  stained  with  injustice ; 
since  it  was  decent  to  accuse,  and  to  condemn,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  wealth  which  he  was  impatient  to  confis* 
eate.  Some  noUe  blood  was  shed  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner ;  and  the  most  inhospitable  extremides  of  the 
empire  were  filled  with  innocent  and  illustrious  exiles.  Ruin  of 
Among  the  generals  and  consuls  of  the  East,  Abundan-  ^^^^' 
dtts^  had  reason  to  dread  the  first  effects  of  the  resent- 
ment of  Eutropius.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpar- 
donable crime  of  introducing  that  abject  slave  to  the  pa- 
lace of  Constandnople :  and  some  degree  of  praise  must 
be  allowed  to  a  powerful  and  ungrateful  favourite,  who 
was  sadsfied  with  the  disgrace  of  his  benefactor.  Abun- 
dandus  was  stripped  of  his  ample  fortunes  by  an  Imperial 
rescript,  and  banished  to  Pityus,  on  the  Euxine,  tKe  last 
fronder  of  the  Roman  world ;  where  he  subsisted  by  the 
precarious  mercy  of  the  Barbarians,  till  he  could  obtain, 
after  the  fall  of  Eutropius,  a  milder  exile  at  Sldon  in 

11  ...  certantum  sxpe  duorum 
Divenum  suspendit  onus :  cum  pondere  Judex 
Vergity  et  in  geminas  nutat  provincia  lances. 

Claudian  (i.  192... 209- )  so  curiously  distinguishes  the  circumstances  of 
the  sale,  that  they  all  seem  to  allude  to  particular  anecdotes. . 

12  Claudian  (i.  154...170.)  mentions  the  guilt  and  exile  of  Abundan- 
tinty  nor  could  he  fsul  to  quote  the  example  of  the  artist,  who  made  the 
first  tfial  of  the  brazen  bull,  which  he  presented  to  Phalaris.  See  Zosimus, 
1.  V.  p.  902.  Jerom.  torn.  i.  p.  26.  The  difference  of  place  is  easily  re- 
conciled ;  butthe  decisive  authority  of  Asterius  of  Amasia  (Orat.  iv.  p.  76. 
apod  TUtemont;  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  435.)  must  turn  the  scalo 
in  £i^voiir  of  Fityui. 
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Phonicia.  The  de^tructioD  of  Tingosius^^  required  a 
more  serioua  aod  regular  mode  of  attack*  That  gipat 
officer,  thr  maoter-geMral  of  tho  armiea  of  Theodosiua^ 
had  signalised  hia  valour  by  a  decisive  vi^ry,  whiph  he 
obtained  over  the  Goiha  of  Tfaf  s^aly  f  but  he  was  too 
prone,  after  the  example  of  bis  sovereign,  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  peace,  and  ta  abandon  his  confidence  to  vickad 
and  dissignmg  flatterers*  Timasius  had  despised  the  pub- 
lic di^nbour,  by  promoung  an  infamous  dependent  to  the 
command  of  a  cohort)  and  be  deserved  to  feel  die  ingra- 
titude of  Bargua,  who  was  secredy  instigated  by  the  fa- 
vourite to  nccuso  his  patron  of  a  ireasoaable  oonspiracy* 
The  general  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Arcar* 
dius  himself;  and  the  principal  eunuch  ^ood  by  the  sfde 
of  d^  dn-pne,  to  suggest  the  questions  and  ai^swers  of  bis 
sovereign*  But  as  this  form  of  trial  might  be  dee^o^ 
partial  and  arbitrary,  the  further  enquiry  into  the  criiae^ 
of  Timasius  was  dekgated  to  Saturninus  md  Proc^us; 
the  former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter  still  respect^  as 
the  &ther-intlaw  of  the  emperor  Valens*  The  ^pipeai^ 
Mices  of  a  £Eur  and  legal  proceeding  v«re  maintainsd  by 
the  bhmt  honesty  of  Procopius ;  and  be  yielded  with  re- 
luctance to  the  obsequious  dexterity  flf  his  colkague,  wha 
pronounced  a  sentence  of^condemnation  against  the  un- 
fortunate Timasius*  His  ioBtfnense  riches  were  eonfis- 
eated,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  for  die  benefit  ot 
the  favourite  |  and  he  was  doomed  to  petpetual  exile  at 
Oasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desarts  of 
Libya.'^  Secluded  from  all  human  converse,  the  master- 
general  of  the  Roman  armies  was  lost  for  ever  to  tho 

13  Suidas  (most  probably  from  the  hUtory  of  Eunapius)  has  given  a 
very  unfavourable  picture  of  Timasius.  The  account  of  his  accuser,  the 
judges,  trial,  &c.  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem courts.  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  298,  299,  300).  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  quote  the  romance  of  a  great  master  (Fielding's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  49, 
&c.  8vo.  edit.)  which  may  be  considered  as  the  history  of  human  nature. 

14  The  great  Oasis  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  sands  of  Libya,  water- 
ed with  springs,  and  capable  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  pdm -trees. 
It  was  about  three  days  days  journey  from  north  to  south,  about  half  a  day 
in  breadth,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  five  days  march  to  the  west  of 
Abydus,  on  the  Nile.  See  d*Anville,  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  186, 187, 
188.  The  barren  desart  which  encompasses  Oasis  (Zosimus, !.  v.  p.  300) 
faas  suggested  the  idea  of  compirative  fertility,  and  even  the  epithet  of  tht 
hajifi)^  Uiand  (Uerodot.  iii.  26). 
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world ;  bat  the  circuiDstancf^s  of  his  fate  have  been  rel^t-.    CH A?, 
ed  in  a  various  and  contradictory  manner.     It  is  insinu* 


stfed,  that  Eutropius  dispatched  a  private  order  for  hia 
secinet  ej»cution«''  It  was  i-eported^  tha^  in.  attempting 
to  escape  from  Oasis,  he  perished  ih  the  desart,  of  thirst 
and  hunger ;  and  that  his  dead  body  tras  found  osi  the 
sands  of  Lib]^'^  It  has  been  asserted,  with  more  confix 
deuce,  that  his  son  Syagrius,  after  successfully  eluding 
the  pursuit  of  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  court,  eoiU 
lected  a  band  of  African  robbers ;  that  he  rescued  Tima* 
sius  from  the  place  of  his  exile ;  and  that  bpth  the  father 
and  80&  disc^ppeared  from  the  knowledge  of  maukiud^^t 
But  the  ungrateful  Bargus,  instead  of  being  suffered  to 
p^aaess  the  reward  of  guilt,  was  soon  afterwards  eircum* 
vaatfsd  and  destroyed^  by  the  more  powerful  villany  of 
the  minister  himself ;  who  retained  sense  and  spirit 
aunigh  to  abhor  the  instrument  of  his  o^m  crimes* 

The  public  hatred,  and  the  deapur  of  individuals,  con^  AcraeUnd 
^mially  threatened,  or  seemed  to  thneaten,  the  personal  "f^^^JJ^ 
safeqr  #f  Eutropiua;  as  'WeU  as  of  t^e  numerous  adherents,  a.  d.  S9r! 
l^ho  wejre  aUayched  tq  bis  fortune,  and  had  been  promoted  ^P^'  ^' 
by  hb  venal  fevour^  For  ikeir  mutual  defence,  he  comriv* 
ed  die  safeguard  of  a  law,  which  violated  evc^  principle 
ofhiimani^  and  justice.^*    I.  It  is  enacted,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority,  of  Arcadius,  that  all  those  who  shall 
^eos^re,  either  with  subjects,  or  with  strangers,  against 
the  lives  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  emperor  coUsi- 
^era  as  the  members  of  his  own  body,  shall  be  punished 
with  death  and  confiscation.  This  species  of  fictitious  and 
metaphorical  treason  is  extended  to  protect,  not  only  the 

15  The  line  of  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  I.  i.  180. 
Mamiaricus  clans  yiolattir  csBdibuft  Hamnum, 

cvxieatlj'  alludes  to  Ai«  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timaslus. 

16  Sozomen,!.  viii.  c.  7.  He  speaks  from  report,  «(  vtui  iirv$»fAtft 

17  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  300.  Yet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumour  was 
spread  by  the  friends  of  Eutropius. 

18  See  the  Thcodorian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  14.  a4  legem  Comeliam  de  Si- 
eum,  leg.  3.  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  iz.  tit.  viii.  ad  legem  Juliam  de 
Mftiotmcey  \t^  5.  The  alteration  of  the  ii't/c,  from  murder  to  treason,  was 
am  imprormnent  o£tli«  sohtle  Triboniaa.  Godefroy,  in  a  fomnal  diaserta- 
lioB,  wkuch  he  has  inserted  in  his  Commentary,  illustrates  thb  law  of  Area* 
diw,  aodeyplaiBB  all  the  difficult  passages  which  had  been  perverted  by  the 
jurisconsolts  of  the  dsflket  agfM.    8«»toin.  iii.^.  88....111. . 
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x?xn  ^^^^if*^  officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  are  admitted 
into  the  sacred  consistory,  but  likewise  the  principal  do^* 
mestics  of  the  palace,  the  senators  of  Constantinople,  the 
military  commanders,  and  the  civil  magistrates  of  die  pro- 
vinces :  a  vague  and  indefinite  list,  which,  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  included  an  obscure  and  numerous 
train  of  subordinate  ministers.  11.  This  extreme  severity 
might  periiaps  be  justified,  had  it  been  only  directed  to 
secure  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  from  any  ac- 
tual violence  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  But  the  whole^ 
body  of  Imperial  dependents  claimed  a  privilege,  or  rather 
impunity,  which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments 
of  their  lives,  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable  re* 
sentment  of  their  fellow-citizens :  and  by  a  strange  per- 
version of  the  laws,  the  same  degree  of  guilt  and  punish- 
ment was  applied  to  a  private  quarrel,  and  to  a  deliberate 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  edict 
of  Arcadius  most  positively  and  most  Absurdly  declares, 
that  in  such  cases  of  treason,  thoughts  «id  actiwta  ouj^t 
to  be  punished  with  equal  severity ;  diat  the  knowled^ 
of  a  mischievous  intention,  unless  it  be  instantly  revealed, 
becomes  equally  criminal  with  the  intention  itself;''  and 
that  those  rash  men,  who  shall  presume  to  solicit  the  par- 
don of  traitors,  shall  themselves  be  branded  with  paUic 
and  perpetual  infamy.  IIL  '^  With  regard  to  the  sons  of 
^  the  traitors,  (continues  the  emperor,)  although  they  ought 
^'  to  share  the  punishment,  since  they  will  probably  imi« 
*^tate  the  guilt,  of  their  parents ;  yet,  by  the  special  effie^ 
"of  our  Imperial  lenity,  we  grant  them  their  lives:  but, 
"  at  the  same  time,  we  declare  them  incapable  of  inherit*- 
**  ing,  cither  on  the  father's  or  on  the  mother's  side,  or  of 
"  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy,  from  the  testament  either  of 
*'  kinsmen  or  of  strangers*  Stigmatized  with  hereditary  in- 
*^  famy,  excluded  from  the  hopes  of  honors  or  fortune,  let 

19  BartoliM  understands  a  mmple  and  naked  consciousnest,  without  anj 
sigo  of  approbation  or  concurrence .  For  this  opinion,  says  Bakltts, he  isno^p 
roasting  in  hell.  For  my  own  part»  contimiea  the  diacivet  HcinecdM  (Eim* 
nient.  Jur.  Civil.  1.  iv.  p.  411)»  I  must  appro¥e  the  theory  of  Bajrtolusi  bill: 
in  practice  I  should  incline  to  the  sentiment  of  Baldus.  Yet  Bartolus  was 
gravely  quoted  by  the  lawyers  of  Cardinal  Richelieu;  and  Eutropius  waa  ia« 
directly  guiiiy  of  the  murder  of  the  virtuous  de  TV>o. . , 
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^  them  endure  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  tiB  ihey  CHAP. 
^  shall  consider  life  as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  comfort 
*^  and  relief.''  In  such  words,  so  well  adapted  to  insult  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  did  the  emperor,  or  rather  his  favour* 
ite  eunuch,  applaud  the  moderation  of  a  law,  which  trans* 
ferred  the  same  unjust  and  inhuman  penalties  to  the  clul* 
dren  of  all  those  who  had  seconded,  or  who  had  not  dis«t 
dosed,  these  fictitious  conspiracies.  Some  of  tbk  noblest 
regulations  of  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  suffered 
to  expire ;  but  this  edict,  a  convenient  and  forcible  engine 
of  ministerial  tyrani^,  was  carefully  inserted  in  the  codes 
cS  Theodosius  and  Justinian ;  and  the  same  maxims  have 
been  revived  in  modem  ages,  to  protect  the  electors  of 
Germany,  and  the  cardinals  of  the  church  of  Rome.*^ 

Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  which  spread  terror  among  ^^^^ 
a  disarmed  and  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  tex-  gM, 
tuie  to  restrain  the  bold  enterprise  of  Tribigild*'  the  Os-   ^'  ^'  ^^* 
trogoth.     The  colony  of  that  warlike  nation,  which  had 
been  planted  by  Theodosius  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Phtygia,^  impatiendy  compared  the  slow  re* 
turns  of  laborious  husbandry,  with  the  successful  rapine 
and  liberal  rew;ards  of  Alaric;  and  their  leader  resented, 
as  a  personal  affix>nt,  his  own  ungracious  reception  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.     A  soft  and  wealthy  province, 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  astonished  by  the  sound  of 
icar ;  and  the  faithful  vassal,  who  had  been  disregarded  or 
oppressed,  was  again  respected,  as  soon  as  be  resumed 
the  hostile  character  of  a  Barbarian.     The  vineyards  and 
fruitful  fields,  between  the  rapid  Marsyas  and  the  wind- 

20  Godefrof,  torn.  iii.  p.  89.  It  is,  however,  suspectedf  that  this  law, 
90  fepi^nant  to  the  maxims  of  Germanic  freedom,  has  bten  surreptitiously 
added  to  the  golden  buli. 

31  A  copious  and  circumstantial  narrative  (which  he  might  have  le- 
lerred  for  more  important  events)  is  bestowed  hj  Zosimus  (I.  v.  p.  304.... 
312.)  on  the  revolt  of  Tribigild  and  Gainas.  See  likewise  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c. 
6.  and  Sozomen,  1.  viH.  c.  4.  The  second  book  of  Claudian  against  Eutro- 
pina,  is  a  fine,  though  imperfect,  piece  of  history. 

33  CUudiM  (in  Eutrop.  I.  d.  337.. .250.)  very  accurately  obsei^res,  tkBl  ^ 

Um  »iiclsntfuunc  sad  natkm  of  the  Phrygians  extended  veiy  ftit  <m  every 
•iris,  tM  ^mr  tttnits  were  contracted  by  the  colonies  of  the  Bitkyn'ans  of 
Thrace,  of  tbs  Crreaks,  and  at  last  of  the  Gaxda.  Hii  dMMlptian  (ii.  2Sf 
...373.)  of  the  fiMlttjr  of  Phrygis,  and  of  the  fout  rivers  that  produce  gokl, 
h  jost  and  pictures^vi. 
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y>cxn  >**g^«***d^''i**  '^^^  consumed  wlA  ^e;  the'defajed 
walls  of  the  cities  crumbled  into  dust,  at  the  fitst^troke 
of  an  enemy ;  the  tremblmg  inhabitants  escaped  from  si 
bloody  massacre  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont;  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  desolated  by  the  re- 
rebellion  of  Tribigild.  His  rapid  progress  was  checked 
by  the  resistance  of  the  peasants  of  Pamphylfa ;  and  the 
Ostrogoths,  attacked  in  a  narrow  pass;  between  the  city 
6f  Selga,**  a  deep  morass,  and  the  craggy  clifts  of  Mount 
Taurus,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  braveM: 
troops.  But  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  not  daunted 
by  misfortune;  and  his  army  was  continually  recruited  by 
swarms  of  Barbarians  and  outlaws,  who  were  desirous  of, 
exercising  the  profession  of  robbery,  under  the  noftyre  ho- 
norable names  of  war  and  conquest.  The  rumours*  of 
the  success  of  Tribigild  might  for  some  time  be  suppres* 
sed  by  fear,  or  disguised  by  flattery;  yet  they  graduaBy 
alariQed  both  the  court  and  the  capital.  Every  misfor- 
tune was  exaggerated  in  dark  and  doubtful  hmts;  and  die 
future  designs  of  the  rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious 
conjecture.  Whenever  Tribigild  advanced  into  the  iw- 
land  countrj',  the  Romans  were  inclined  to  suppose  that 
he  meditated  the  passage  of  Mount  Tfeurus,  and  Ac  hiva« 
sion  of  Syria.  If  he  descended  towards  the  sea,  they 
imputed,  and  perhaps  suggested,  to  the  Gothic  chirfiihe 
more  dangerous  project  of  arming  a  fleet  in  the  harbours 
of  Ionia,  ahd  of  e^rtending  his  depredations  sdong  •the 
maritiine  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  pott 
of  Constantinople.  The  approach  of  danger,  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Tribigild,  who  refused  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, compelled  Eutropius  to  summon  a  council  of 
war.*'     After  claiming  for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  ve- 

23  Xenopbon,  Anabasis,  1. 1.  p.  11,  12.  edit.  Hutchinson.  Strabo,  1. 
xii.  p.  865.  edit.  Amstel.  Q.  Curt.l.  iii.  c.  1.  Claudian  compares  the  junc« 
tion  of  the  Marsyab  and  'Macander'  to"  that  of  the  Saonc  and  the  Rhone  ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  tfie  Phrygian  rivers  is  not 
%QC»lt9Mrfi,bttf  retarded,  by  the  larger.  ,   •     i 

34|iSelg9B,«»  ooiony  of  the  Lacedcfnoniana^  had  formeriynntntg^rt 
tweKCVtbK>i||siMicitizaDS{  but  in  the  age  of  Znimusdi  i8(a9«Mau4M  «4»a 
w^jxmy  onlNMU^ti^wKi.  >*.Sm  CellaHus,  Geogmith.  Antkf.  tdm.  1i.  p.  >f7. 

SS  llie  council  o^£dtrr>pttts  in  Cfauidiaa,  maf  b«  oomjkued  to  that  of 
Ponu«^ian  in  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal.    The  priifiri|Md-ineinben  of  thi 
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teran  soldier,  the  eunuch  entrusted  the  guard  of  Thrace  S^yn 
and  Ae  Hellespont  to  Gainas  the  Goth;  and  the  com-  y^^v^^ 
mand  of  the  Asiatic  army  to  his  favourite  Leo;  two  ge- 
nerals, who  differently,  but  effectually,  promoted  the 
cause  of  the  rebels.  Leo,**  who,  from  the  bulk  of  his 
body,  and  the  dubiess  of  his  mind,  was  sumamed  the 
Ajax  of  the  East,  had  deserted  his  original  trade  of  a 
wool-comber,  to  exercise,  with  much  less  skill  and  success, 
the  military  profession:  and  his  uncertain  operations 
were  capriciously  framed  and  executed,  with  an  igno- 
rance of  real  di£Sculties,  and  a  timorous  neglect  of  every 
favorable  opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths 
had  drawn  them  into  a  disadvantageous  position  between 
the  rivers  Melas  and  Eurymedon,  where  they  were  al- 
most besieged  by  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia;  but  the  ar- 
rival of  an  Imperial  army,  instead  of  completing  their  de- 
struction, afforded  the  means  of  safety  and  victor}'.  Tri- 
bigild  surprised  the  unguarded  camp  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night ;  seduced  the  faith  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated,  with- 
out much  effort,  the  troops,  which  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  luxury  of  the  capital. 
The  discontent  of  Gainas,  who  had  so  boldly  contrived 
and  executed  the  death  of  Rufinus,  was  irritated  by  the 
fortune  of  his  unworthy  successor ;  he  accused  his  own 
dishonorable  patience,  under  the  servile  reign  of  an 
eunuch;  and  the  ambitious  Goth  was  convicted,  at  least 
in  the  public  opinion,  of  secretly  fomenting  the  revolt  of 
Tribig^ld,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  a  domestic,  as 
well  as  by  a  national,  alliance.'^  When  Gainas  passed 
the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  standard  the  remains 
of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfully  adapted  his  motions  to 

fomicr  were,  Juvenes  protcrvi  lasciviquc  senes ;  one  of  them  had  been  at 
cr^ok,  a  second  a  wool-comber.  The  language  of  their  original  profession 
exposes  their  assumed  dignity ;  and  their  tritiing  conversation  about  trage- 
dies, dancers,  &c.  is  made  still  more  ridiculous  by  the  importance  of  the 
debate. 

26  Ciaudian  (1.  ii.  376... 461.)  has  branded  him  with  infamy;  and  Zosi- 
mus,  in  more  temperate  language,  confirms  hiis  reproaches.  L.  v.  p.  305. 

27  The  conspiracy  of  Gainas  and  Tribigild,  which  is  attested  by  the 
Greek  historian,  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  Ciaudian,  who  attributes  the 
revolt  of  the  Ostrogoths  to  his  own  martial  spirit,  and  the  advice  of  Ids 
wife. 

VOL.  IT.  A  A 
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CHAP,  the  wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  abandoning,  by  his  retreat^ 
y^m^^^  the  country  which  they  desired  to  invade ;  or  facilitlitingt 
by  his  approach,  the  desertion  of  the  Barbarian  auulia- 
ries.  To  the  Imperial  court  he  repeatedly  magnified  the 
valour,  the  genius,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Tribi- 
gild;  confessed  his  own  inability  to  prosecute,  the  war; 
and  extorted  the  permission  of  negociating  with  his  invin* 
cible  adversary.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  dictated 
by  the  haughty  rebel;  and  the  peremptory  demand  of  die 
head  of  Eutropius,  revealed  the  author  and  the  design 
of  this  hostile  conspiracy. 
Fall  of  The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged  his  discontent  by 

a"^399  ^^^  partial  and  passionate  censure  of  the  Christian  empe« 
rors,  violates  the  dignity,  rather  than  the  truth,  of  histo- 
ry, by  comparing  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  one  of  those 
harmless  and  simple  animals,  who  scarcely  feel  that  they 
are  the  property  of  their  shepherd.  Two  passions,  how* 
ever,  fear  and  conjugal  affection,  awakened  the  languid 
soul  of  Arcadius:  he  was  terrified  by  the  threats  of  a  vic- 
torious Barbarian;  and  he  yielded  to  the  tender  eloquence 
of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who,  with  a  flood  of  artificial  tears, 
presenting  her  infant  children  to  their  father,  implored 
his  justice  for  some  real  or  imaginary  insult,  which  she 
imputed  to  the  audacious  eunuch*^  The  emperor*s  hand 
was  directed  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Eutropius;  the 
magic  spell,  which  during  four  years  had  bound  the  prince 
and  the  people,  was  instantly  dissolved ;  and  the  acclama- 
tions, that  so  lately  hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of  the 
favourite,  were  converted  into  the  clamours  of  the  -sol- 
diers and  people,  who  reproached  his  crimes,  and  pressed 
his  immediate  execution.  In  this  hour  of  distress  and 
<Lespair,  his  only  refuge  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church,  whose  privileges  he  had  wisely,  or  profanely,  at- 
tempted to  circumscribe ;  and  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
saints,  John  Chrysostom,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  protect- 
ing a  prostrate  minister,  whose  choice  had  raised  him  to 
the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople.     The  arch- 

28  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgius  alone  has  preserved  (I.  xi.  c.  6. 
and  Gothf  fred.  Dissertat.  p.  451. ..456),  is  curious  and  important ;  since  it 
connects  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  with  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace. 
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bishop,  ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  ^^f^K' 
might  be  distinctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innumerable  ,^^.->rxw 
crowd  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  pronounced  a  sea- 
sonable and  pathetic  discourse  on  the  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries, and  the  instability  of  human  greatness.  The  agonies 
of  the  pale  and  afirighted  wretch,  who  lay  grovelling  un- 
der the  table  of  the  altar,  exhibited  a  solemn  and  instruc- 
tive spectack;  and  the  orator,  wlio  was  afterwards  accu- 
sed of  insulting  the  misfortunes  of  Eutropius,  laboured 
to  excite  the  contempt,  that  he  might  assuage  the  fury,  of 
the  people.**  The  powers  of  humanity,'  of  superstition, 
and  of  eloquence,  prevailed.  The  empress  Eudoxia  was 
restrained,  by  her  own  prejudices,  or  by  those  of  her  sub- 
jects, from  violating  the  sanctuary  of,  the  church ;  and 
Eutropius  was  tempted  to  capitulate,  by  the  milder  arts 
of  persuasion,  and  by  an  oath,  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.**  Careless  of  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign,  the 
new  ministers  of  the  palace  immediately  published  an 
edict,  to  declare,  that  his  late  favourite  had  disgraced  the 
Barnes  of  consul  and  patrician,  to  abolish  his  statues,  to 
confiscate  his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a  perpetual  exile  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.*^  A  despicable  and  decrepid  eunuch 
could  no  longer  alarm  the  fears  of  his  enemies;  nor  was 
he  capable  of  enjoying  what  yet  remained,  the  comforts  of 
peace,  of  solitude,  and  of  a  happy  climate.    But  their  im- 

29  Sec  the  Homily  of  Chryscstom,  torn.  iii.  p.  381... 386.  of  v,'hich  the 
exordnim  is  particularly  beautiful.  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c.  5.  Sozonten,  1.  viii. 
c.  7'  Montfaucon  (in  his  Life  of  Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  135.)  too  hastily 
supposes  that  Tribigild  was  actually  in  Constantinople ;  and  that  he  com- 
manded the  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  seize  Eutropius.  Even  Clai'dian 
a  Pagan  poet  (Prxfat.  adl.  ii.  in  Eutrop.  27.)  has  mentioned  the  iiight  of 
the  eunuch  to  the  sanctuary. 

Suppliciterque  pias  humilis  prostratus  ad  aras 
Mitigat  iratas  voce  tremente  nunis. 

30  Chryscstom,  in  another  homily  (torn.  iii.  p.  386.)  affects  to  declare, 
that  Eutropius  would  not  have  been  taken,  had  he  not  deserted  O.e  church. 
Zosimus  (I.  V.  p.  313*.)  on  the  contrary,  pretends,  that  his  enemies  forced 
bim  {t^ttfv»€r»^rt%  «vr#9)  from  the  sanctuary.  Yet  the  promise  is  an 
evidence  of  some  treaty ;  and  the  strong  assurance  of  Claudian  (Prxfat.  ad 
l.a.46). 

Bed  tamen  excmplo  non  firiere  tuo, 
may  be  considered  ss  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 

31  Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  14.  The  da'e  of  that  *law  (Jan.  17, 
A.  D.  399.)  is  erroneous  and  corrupt:  since  the  fall  of  Eu-ropius  cuulJ  not 
kiappen  tUl  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  dcs  Em- 
pereursy  torn.  v.  p.  780. 
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CHAP,  placable  revenge  still  envied  him  the  last  moments  of  s 
^^^^,m,„^  miserable  life,  and  Eutropius  had  no  sooner  touched  the 
shores  of  Cyprus,  than  he  was  hastily  recalled.  The  vain 
hope  of  eluding,  by  a  change  of  place,  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  engaged  the  empress  to  transfer  the  scene  of  his 
trial  and  execution,  from  Constantinople  to  the  adjacent 
suburb  of  Chalcedon.  The  consul  Aurelian  pronounced 
the  sentence;  and  the  motives  of  that  sentence  expose  the 
jurisprudence  of  a  despotic  government.  The  crimes 
which  Eutropius  had  committed  against  the  people,  might 
have  justified  his  death;  but  he  was  found  guilty  of  har« 
nessing  to  his  chariot  the  sacred  animals,  .who,  from  their 
breed,  or  colour,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  empe* 
ror  alone.^* 
Conspiracy  While  this  domestic  revolution  was  transacted, Gainas^ 
Gainas,  Openly  revolted  from  his  allegiance  ;  united  his  forces,  at 
A.  D.400.  Thyatira  in  Lydia,  with  those  of  Tribigild;  and  still 
maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over  the  rebellious 
leader  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  confederate  armies  ad- 
vanced, without  resistance,  to  the  Streights  of  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  Arcadius  was  instructed 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  his  Asiatic  dominions,  by  resign- 
ing his  authority  and  his  person  to  the  faith  of  the  Bar- 
barians. The  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Euphemia,  situ- 
ate on  a  lofty  eminence  near  Chalcedon,^^  was  chosen 
for  the  place  of  the  interview.  Gainas  bowed,  with  rever- 
elice,  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  whilst  he  required  the 
sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and  Saturninus,  two  ministers  of 
consular  rank  ;  and  their  naked  necks  were  exposed,  by 
the  haughtj'  rebel,  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  till  he  con- 
descended to  grant  them  a  precarious  and  disgraceful 
respite.  The  Goths,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 

32  Zoslmus,  1.  v.  p.  313.    PhUostorgius,  I.  xi.  c.  6. 

33  Zosimiis  (1.  v.  p.  313...323),  Socrates  (1.  vi.  c.  4),  Sozomcn  (I.  vni. 
c.  4),  and  Theodcret  (I.  v.  c.  32,  33),  represent,  thoa;^h  with  some  various 
circumstances,  the  conspiracy,  defeat,  and  death  of  Gainas. 

34  Ociu^  Ev^nfttof  fui^v^Ufj  is  the  expression  of  Zosimus  himself 
(1.  V.  p.  314),  who  inadverien'ly  uses  the  fashionable  languujje  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Evagrius  describes  (1.  ii.  c.iii.J  the  situation,  architecture,  relics,  and 
inin^cles,  of  that  celebrated  church,  ni  which  the  general  council  of  Ciialc«- 
don  was  af  xrw  ards  held. 
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ment,  were  immediately  transported  from  Asia  into  S^'^F' 
Europe  ;  and  their  victorious  chief,  who  accepted  the  ^^^^^^^ 
title  of  master-general  of  the  Jloman  armies,  soon  filled 
Constantinople  with  his  troops,  and  distributed  among  his 
dependents,  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  empire.  In 
his  early  youth,  Gainas  had  passed  the  Danube  as  a  sup- 
pliant, and  a  fugitive :  his  elevation  had  been  the  work  of 
valour  and  fortune  ;  and  his  indiscreet,  or  perfidious, 
conduct,  was  the  cause  of  his  rapid  downfall.  Notwith- 
standing the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  archbishop,  he 
importunately  claimed,  for  his  Arian  sectaries,  the  pos- 
session of  a  peculiar  church  ;  and  the  pride  of  the  catho- 
lics was  offended  by  the  public  toleration  of  heresy." 
Every  quarter  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with  tumult 
and  disorder ;  and  the  Barbarians  gazed  with  such  ardour 
on  the  rich  shops  of  the  jewellers,  and  the  tables  of  the 
bankers,  which  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  that  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  remove  those  dangerous  tempta- 
tions from  their  sight.  They  resented. the  injurious  pre- 
caution ;  and  some  alarming  attempts  were  made,  during 
the  night,  to  attack  and  destroy  with  fire  the  Imperial 
palace.'*  In  this  state  of  mutual  and  suspicious  hostility,  July  20. 
the  guards,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople,  shut  the 
gates,  and  rose  in  arms  to  prevent,  or  to  punish,  the  con- 
spiracy  of  the  Goths.  During  the  absence  of  Gainas,  his 
troops  were  surprised  and  oppressed;  seven  thousand 
Barbarians  perished  in  this  bloody  massacre.  In  the  fury 
of  the  pursuit,  the  catholics  uncovered  the  roof,  and  con- 
tinued to  throw  down  flaming  logs  of  wood,  till  they 
overwhelmed  their  adversaries,  who  had  retreated  to 
the  church  or  conventicle  of  the  Arians.  Gainas  was 
either  innocent  of  the  design,  or  too  confident  of  his 

35  The  pious  remonstrances  of  Chrys'>srom,  which  do  not  appear  in 
his  own  writings,  are  strongly  urged  by  Theodcret ;  but  his  insinuation, 
that  they  were  successful,  is  disproved  by  facts.  Tillcmont  (Hist,  dcs  Em- 
pereurs,  torn.  v.  38.3.)  ha^  discovered,  that  ihe  emperor,  to  satisfy  the  rapa- 
cious demands  of  Gainas,  was  obliged  to  melt  the  plate,  of  the  church  of 
the  Apostles. 

36  Th«  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  sometimes  guide,  and  son^etimei 
follow,  the  public  opinion,  most  confidently  assert  that  the  palace  of  Con- 
itantinople  was  guarded  by  legions  of  angels. 
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CHAP,     success:  he  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence,  that  did 
XXXII  /  o  » 

y^^^^^^^  flower  of  his-army  had  been  ingloriously  destroyed ;  that 

he  himself  was  declared  a  public  enemy ;  and  th$it  his 
countryman,  Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal  confederate,  had 
assumed  the  management  of  the  war.  by  sea  and  land***.. 
The  enterprises  of  the  rebel,  against  the  cities  of  Thrace, 
were  encountered  by  a  firm  and  well-ordered  defence : 
his  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to  the  grass  that 
grew  on  the  margin  of  the  fortifications;  and  Gainas,  who 
vainly  regretted  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Asia,  emlu-aced 
a  desperate  resolution  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  HeU 
Icspont.  lie  was  destitute  of  vessels ;  but  the  woods  of 
the  Chersonesus  afforded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his  in- 
trepid Barbarians  did  not  refuse  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
Dec.  23.  waves.  But  Fravitta  attentively  watched  the  progress  of 
their  undertaking.  As  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  the  Roman  Gallies,'^  impelled  by  the  full 
force,  of  oars,  of  the  current,  and  of  a  favorable  wind, 
ru&hed  forwards  in  compact  order,  and  with  irresistible 
weight ;  and  the  Hellespont  was  covered  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Gothic  shipwreck.  After  the  destruction  of 
liis  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  his  bravest 
soldic^rs,  Gainas,  who  could  no  longer  aspire  to  govern, 
or  to  subdue,  the  Romans,  determined  to  resume  the  in- 
dependence of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and  active  body  of 
Barbarian  horse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry  and  bag- 
gage, might  perform,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  a  march  of 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Danube  ;*• 
tlie  garrisons  of  that  important  frontier  had  been  gradu- 
ally annihilated ;  the  river,  in  the  month  of  December, 

37  Zoslmu*  (I.  V .  p.  319),  mentions  these  gallies  by  the  name  of  IJ5fr- 
fiians^  and  observes,  ihat  they  were  as  swift  (without  explaining  the  differ- 
ence between  ihenj)  as  Mie  vcsjels  with  fifvy  oars  ;  but  that  they  were  far 
irf<;ri(>r  in  sjieed  to  the  triremet,  which  had  l^en  long  disused.  Yet  he  rea- 
s«n;ably  conchides,  from  rhe  testimony  of  Polybius,  that  gallies  of  a  stiJl 
larger  size  had  b^en  constructed  in  the  Punic  wars.  Since  the  establishment 
of  »hc  Roman  empire  <  ver  the  Mediterranean,  the  urcless  art  of  building 
lur^e  ships  of  war  had  pr^jbably  been  neglected  and  at  length  forgi»ttcn. 

C3  Chishull  (Travels,  p.  61.. .63.  72.. .76.)  proceeded  from  GallipoJi, 
through  Hadrianr]»le.  to  the  Danube,  in  about  iitteen  days.  He  was  in  the 
train  of  an  Eoqlih  ariTrtawador,  whose  baggage  consisted  of  sevci-ity-oii« 
wagfjons.  Tha:  ioamcd  traveller  has  the  m^nt  uf  rraciug  a  curious  and  un. 
frequented  rjuie. 
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would  be  deeply  frozen ;  and  the  unbounded  prospect  of  "  ^^^J; 
Scythia  was  open  to  the  ambition  of  Gainas*  This  design '  ^^r>ri^ 
was  aecTietly  communicated  to  the  national  troops;  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  leader ;  and 
before  the  signal  of  departure  was  given,  a  great  number 
of  provincial  auxiliaries,  whom  he  suspected  of  an  attach- 
ment to  thfcir  native  country,  were  perfidiously  massacred. 
The  Goths  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  through  the 
]dains  of  Thrace ;  and  they  >vere  soon  delivered  from  the 
fear  of.  a  pursuit,  by  the  vanity  of  Fravitta,  who,  instead 
of  extinguishing  the  war,  hastened  to  enjoy  the  popular 
applause,  and  to  assume  the  peaceful  honours  of  the  con- 
aulship*  But  a  formidable  ally  appeared  in  arms  to  vindi- 
cate the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and  to  guard  the  peac6 
and  liberty  of  Scythia.^'  The  superior  forces  of  Uldin, 
king  <rf  the  Huns,  opposed  the  progress  of  Gainas;  an 
hostile.and  ruined  country  prohibited  his  retreat ;  he  dis- 
dained* to  capitulate  ;  and  after  repeatedly  attempting  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  was  slain, 
with  his  desperate  followers,  in  the  field  of  battle.  Eleven  A.  D.  401, 
days  after  the  naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont,  the  head  of  J*^"*'^ 
Gainas,  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  receiv- 
ed at  Constantinople  with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of 
gratitude  ;  and  the  public  deliverance  was  celebrated  by 
festivals^  and  illuminations.  The  triumphs  of  Arcadius 
became  the  subject  of  epic  poems  ;^^  and  the  monarch, 
no  longer  oppressed  by  any  hostile  terrors,  resigned  him- 
self to  the  mild  and  absolute  dominion  of  his  wife,  the 
fair  and  artful  Eudoxia ;  who  has  sullied  her  fame  by 
die  persecution-  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Nectarius,  the  succes-  Election 

and  merit 
of  Chrysos- 

39  The  mtrrative  of  Zpsimus,  who  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond  the  torn, 
Daniibe,  must  be  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  and  Sozomen, 
that  he  was  killed  in  Thrace  ;  and  by  the  precise  and  authentic  dates  of  the 
Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle,  p.  307.  The  naval  victory  of  the  Hel- 
lespont is  fixed  to  the  month  Apellxus,  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  January 
(Decen^ser  23);  the  head  of  Gainas  was  brought  to  Constantinople  thm 
third  of  the  nones  of  Jknuary  (January  3),  in  the  jmonth  Audynseus. 

40  Eusebius  Scholasticus  acquired  much  fame  by  his  poem  on  the  Go- 
thic war,  in  which  he  had  served.  Near  forty  years  afterwards,  Ammouiut 
recited  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  presence  of  -the  emperor 
Tbeodoaius.    See  Socrates^  L  vi.  c.  6« 
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CHAP.  8or  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  church  of  Constantinople 
^^p.^^^^  was  distracted  by  the  ambition  of  rival  candidates,  who 
A.  D.  398,  were  not  ashamed  to  solicit,  with  gold  or  flattery,  the 
Feb.  36.  suffrage  of  the  people,  or  of  the  favourite.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Eutropius  seems  to  have  deviated  from  his  ordinary 
maxims ;  and  his  uncorrupted  judgment  was  determined 
only  by  the  superior  merit  of  a  stranger.  In  a  late  jour- 
ney into  the  East,  he  had  admired  the  sermons  of  John, 
a  native  and  presbyter  of  Antioch,  whose  name  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Chrysostom,  or  the  Gold- 
en Mouth.**  A  private  order  was  dispatched  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Syria ;  and  as  the  people  might  be  unwilling  to 
resign  their  favourite  preacher,  he  was  transported,  with 
speed  and  secrecy,  in  a  post-chariot,  from  Antioch  to ' 
Constantinople.  The  unanimous  and  unsolicited  con- 
sent of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  ratified  the 
choice  of  the  minister ;  and  both  as  a  saint  and  as  an  ora- 
tor, the  new  archbishop  surpassed  the  sanguine  expect- 
ations of  the  public.  Bom  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family, 
in  the  capital  of  Syria,  Chr^-sostom  had.  been  educated 
by  the  care  of  a  tender  mother,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
most  skilful  masters.  He  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric  in 
the  school  of  Libanius :  and  that  celebrated  sophist,  who 
soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his  disciple,  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  John  would  have  desei-ved  to  succeed 
him,  had  he  not  been  stolen  away  by  the  Christians.  His 
piety  soon  disposed  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  bap- 

41  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fifth 
cf  Theodoret,  afford  curious  and  authentic  nuterials  for  the  life  of  John 
Chrysosiom.  Besides  those  general  historians,  I  have  taken  for  my  gui4es 
the  four  principal  biographers  of  the  saint.  1.  The  author  of  a  partial  and 
passionate  Vindication  of  the  Archbisliop  of  Constantinople,  composed  in 
the  fonn  of  a  dialog^ie,  and  under  the  name  of  his  zealous  partizan.  Pal- 
ladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  500... 
533).  It  is  inserted  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1...90. 
edit.  Montfaucon.  2.  llie  moderate  Erasmus  (torn.  iii.  cpist.  MCL.  p. 
1331..  .1347.  edit.  Ludg.  Bat).  His  vivacity  and  good  sense  were  his  own  j 
his  errors,  in  the  uncultivated  state  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were  almost 
inevitable.  3.  The  learned  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  xi.  p. 
1...405.  547... 626,  &c.  &c.)  who  compiles  the  lives  of  the  saints  with  in- 
credible patience,  and  religious  accuracy.  He  has  minutely  searched  th« 
voluminous  works  of  Chrysostom  himself.  4.  Father  Montfaucon  ;  who 
has  perused  those  works  with  the  curious  diligence  of  an  editor,  discovered 
several  new  homilies,  and  again  reviewed  and  composed  the  life  of  Chry- 
sostom (Q(>cn  Chrysostom.  torn.  xiii.  p.  91... 177). 
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tism ;  to  renounce  the  lucrative  and  honourable  profes-    CHAP. 

XXXII 
sion  of  the  law ;   and  to  bury  himself  in  the  adjacent 


desart,  where  he  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  an 
austere  penance  of  six  years.  His  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind ;  and  the  autho- 
rity of  Meletius  devoted  his' talents  to  the  service  of  the 
church;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  afterwards 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  Chrysostom  still  persevered 
in  the  practice  of  the  monastic  virtues.  The  ample  re- 
venues, which  his  predecessors  had  consumed  in  pomp 
and  luxury,  he  diligently  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
hospitals ;  and  the  multitudes,  who  were  supported  by 
his  charity,  preferred  the  eloquent  and  edifying  dis- 
courses of  their  archbishop,  to  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre,  or  the  circus.  The  monuments  of  that  eloquence, 
which  was  admired  near  twenty  years  at  Antioch  and 
Constantinople,  have  been  carefully  preserved ;  and  the 
possession  of  near  one  thousand  sermons  or  homilies, 
has  authorised  the  critics  ^*  of  succeeding  times  to  appre- 
ciate the  genuine  merit  of  Chr3'sostom.  They  unani- 
mously attribute  to  the  Christian  orator,  the  free  com- 
mand of  an  elegant  and  copious  language  ;  the  judgment 
to  conceal  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  ^ihilosophy ;  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  of  ideas  and  images, 
to  vary  and  illustrate  the  most  familiar  topics  ;  the  happy 
art  of  engaging  the  passions  in  die  ser\'ice  of  virtue  ;  and 
of  exposing  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  turpitude,  of  vice, 
almost  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  represen- 
tation. 

The  pastoral  labours  of  the  archbishop  of  Constanti-  Hisadmi- 
nople  provoked,  and  gradually  united  against  him,  two  ^d^g^*^ 
torts  of  enemies:  the  aspiring  clergy,  who  envied  his  fectj, 
success,  and  the  obstinate  sinners,  who  were  offended  by   39^  ^2, 
his  reproofs.     When  Chrysostom  thundered,  from  the 

42  As  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  the  voluminous  sermons  of  Chrysos- 
tcrni,  I  have  given  my  conBdencc  to  the  two  most  judicious  and  moderate 
of  tl>c  ecclesiastical  critics,  Erasmus  (torn.  iii.  p.  1344.)  and  Dupin  (Bib- 
Tiotheque  Ecclesia&tique,  torn.  iii.  p.  38) ;  yet  the  good  taste  c .".he  former 
is  sometimes  vitiated  by  an  excessive  love  of  antiquity' ;  and  the  good  seus« 
of  the  latter  is  always  restrained  by  prudential  considerations. 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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CHAP,  pulpit  of  Su  Sophia,  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  Chris* 
y,^^-^^^  tians,  his  shafts  were  spent  among  the  crowd,  without 
wounding,  or  even  marking,  the  character  of  any  indivi- 
dual. When  he  declaimed  against  the  peculiar  vices  of 
the  rich,  poverty  might  obtain  a  transient  consolation 
from  his  invectives ;  but  the  guilty  were  still  sheltered 
by  their  numbers ;  and  the  reproach  itself  was  dignified 
by  some  ideas  of  superiority,  and  enjoyment.  But  as  the 
pyramid  rose  towards  the  smnmit,  it  insensibly  diminish- 
ed to  a  point ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  ministers,  the  fa- 
vourite eunuchs,  the  ladies  of  the  court,*^  the  empress 
EuJoxia  herself,  had  a  much  larger  share  of  guilt,  to 
divide  among  a  smaller  proportion  of  criminals.  The 
personal  sq)plications  of  the  audience  were  anticipated, 
or  confirmed,  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  conscience  ; 
and  the  intrepid  preacher  assumed  the  dangerous  right 
of  exposing  both  the  offence,  and  the  offender,  to  the 
public  abhorrence.  The  secret  resentment  of  the  court 
encouraged  the  discontent  of  the  clergy  and  monks  of 
Constantinople,  who  were  too  hastily  reformed  by  the 
fervent  zeal  of  their  archbishop.  He  had  condemned, 
from  the  pulpit,  the  domestic  females  of  the  clergy  of 
Constantinople,  who,  under  the  name  of  servants,  or  sis- 
ters, afforded  a  perpetual  occasion  either  of  sin,  or  of 
scandal.  The  silent  and  solitary  ascetics,  who  had  se- 
cluded themselves  from  the  world,  were  intitled  to  the 
warmest  approbation  of  Chrysostom ;  but  he  despised  and 
stigmatised,  as  the  disgrace  of  their  holy  profession,  the 
crowd  of  degenerate  monks,  who,  from  some  unworth3r 
motives  of  pleasure  or  profit,  so  frequently  infested  the 
streets  of  the  capital.  To  the  voice  of  persuasion,  the 
archbishop  was  obliged  to  add  the  terrors  of  authority : 
and  his  ardour,  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, was  not  always  exempt  from  passion ;  nor  was  it 

43  The  females  of  Constantinople  disting^uished  themselves  by  their 
enmity  or  their  attachment  to  Chrysostom.  lliree  noble  and  opulent  vri- 
.  dows,  Marsa,  Castricia,  and  Eugraphia,  were  the  leaders  of  the  persecu* 
tjon  (Pallad.  Dialog,  torn.  xiii.  p.  14) .  It  was  impossible  that  they  should 
forgive  a  preacher,  who  reproached  their  affectation  to  conceal,  by  the  or- 
naments of  dress,  their  age  and  ugliness  (Pallad.  p.  27).  Olyropias,  bj 
equal  zeal,  displayed  in  a  more  pious  cause,  has  obtained  ihd  title  of 
Mint .    See  TUlemont^  Mem.  £ccleft.  topa.  xi.  416..  .440. 
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always  guided  by  prudence.  Chrysostom  was  naturally  CHAP, 
of  a  choleric  disposition.^*  Although  he  struggled,  ac-  ^^^^^v-^^ 
cording  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  love  his  private 
enemies,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  privilege  of  hating 
the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  the  church ;  and  his  senti- 
ments were  sometimes  delivered  with  too  much  energ}'' 
of  countenance  and  expression.  He  still  maintained, 
from  some  considerations  of  health,  or  abstinence,  his 
former  habits  of  taking  his  repasts  alone ;  and  this  inhos- 
pitable custom,^'  which  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride, 
contributed,  at  least,  to  nourish  the  infirmity  of  a  morose 
and  unsocial  humouf.  Separated  from  that  familiar  in* 
tercourse,  which  facilitates  the  knowledge  and  the  dis- 
patch of  business,  he  reposed  an  unsuspecting  confidence 
in  his  deacon  Serapion ;  and  seldom  applied  his  specula- 
tive knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  particular  cha- 
racters, either  of  his  dependents,  or  of  his  equals.  Con- 
scious of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  perhaps  of  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  the  archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  cit}',  that 
he  might  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  pastoral  labours ;  and 
the  conduct  which  the  profane  imputed  to  an  ambitious 
motive,  appeared. to  Chrysostom  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  and  indispensable  duty.  In  his  visitation  through 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  he  deposed  thirteen  bishops  of  Ly- 
dia  and  Phrygia ;  and  indiscreedy  declared,  that  a  deep 
corruption  of  simony  and  licentiousness  had  infected  the 
whole  episcopal  order.4«  If  those  bishops  were  inno- 
cent, such  a  rash  and  unjust  condemnation  must  excite 
a  well-grounded  discontent.     If  they  were  guiltj^,  the  nu- 

44  Sozcmen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real  cha- 
racter f  f  Chrysostom  with  a  temperate  aud  impartial  freedcm,  very  oft'en- 
»ive  to  his  Wind  admirers.  Those  historians  lived  in  the  next  generation, 
when  party  violence  was  abated,  and  had  conversed  with  many  persons 
intimately  acquainted  wi:h  the  virtues  and  imperfections  of  the  saint. 

45  Palladiua  (torn.  xiii.  p.  40,  &c.)  very  seriously  defends  the  arch- 
bishop. 1.  He  never  tasted  wine.  2.  The  weakness  of  his  stomach  required 
a  peculiar  diet.  3.  Business,  or  study,  or  devotion,  f  ften  kept  him  fast- 
m^  till  fiun-set.  4.  He  de'.ested  the  noise  and  levity  cf  great  dinneris.  5.  He, 
«aved  the  expense  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  6.  He  was  apprehensive,  in  a 
capital,  like  Constantinople,  of  the  envy  and  reproach  of  partial  invitations. 

46  Chrysostom  declares  his  free  opinion  (tom.  ix.  hom.  iii.  in  Act. 
>^po6tol.  p.  29.)  that  the  number  of  bishops,  who  might  be  saved,  bore  a 
very  smalt  proportion  to  those  who  would  be  damned. 
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CHAP,     merous  associates  of  their  guilt  would  soon  discover,  that 
XXXII.     ^j^^.^  ^^^^  safety  depended  on  the  ruin  of  the  archbishop ; 
whom  they  studied  to  represent  ai  the  tyrant  of  the 
Eastern  church. 
Ckrysoi.  This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was  managed  by  The- 

^'^'"^'^utcd  opl^ilus**'  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  an  active  and  ambi- 
S^'the  cm-  tious  prelate,  who  displayed  the  fruits  of  rapine  in  mo- 
SSuf ""'  miments  of  ostentation.  His  national  dislike  to  the  ri- 
A.  D.  403.  sing  greatness  of  a  city,  which  degraded  him  from  the 
second,  to  the  third,  rank,  in  the  Christian  world,  was 
exasperated  by  some  personal  disputes  with  Chrysostom 
himself.*'  By  the  private  invitation  of  the  emprc;ss, 
Theophilus  landed  at  Constantinople,  with  a  stout  body 
of  Egyptian  mariners,  to  encounter  the  populace :  and  a 
train  of  dependent  bishops,  to  secure,  by  their  voices,  the 
majority  of  a  synod.  The  synod  ^9  was  convened  in  the 
suburb  of  Chalcedon,  sumamed  the  Oak  where  Rufinus 
had  erected  a  stately  churph  and  monastery ;  and  their 
proceedings  were  continued  during  fourteen  days,  or  ses- 
sions. A  bishop  and  a  deacon  accused  the  archbishop 
of  Constantinople  ;  but  tlie  frivolous  or  improbable  na- 
ture of  the  forty-seven  articles  which  they  presented 
against  him,  may  jusdy  be  considered  as  a  fair  and  un- 
exceptionable panegyric.  Four  successive  summons  were 
sent  to  Chrysostom ;  but  he  still  refused  to  trust  either 
his  person,  or  his  reputation,  in  the  hands  of  his  implac- 
able enemies,  who  prudently  declining  the  examination 
of  any  particvdar  charges,  condemned  his  contumacious 
disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of  depo- 
sition. The  synod  of  the  Oai  immediately  addressed 
the  emperor  to  ratify  and  execute  their  judgment,  and 

47  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  441... 500. 

48  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  rontrc^versy  wh'ch  aro^e  among  the 
monks  of  Eg}pi|  concerning  Origcnisin  and  Antropjmorpliism  ;  the  dis- 
simulation ant-  violence  of  Theophilus;  his  artful  management  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  "Epiphanius ;  the  persecution  and  flight  of  the  iong,  or  tall,  bro- 
thers; the  ambiguous  support  which  they  received  at  Const-aotinople  from 
Chrysostom,  &c.  &c. 

49  Photius  (p.  53...60.)  has  preserved  the  original  acts  of  the  synod  of 
the  Oak ;  which  destroy  the  false  assertion,  that  Chrysostom  was  con- 
demned by  no  more  than  thirty-six  bishops,  of  whom  twenty-ninc  were 
Egyptians.  Forty -five  bishops  subscribed  his  sentence.  See  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  595. 
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charitably  insinuated,  that  the  penalties  of  treason  might  SS^Jl* 
be  inflicted  on  the  audacious  preacher,  who  had  reviled,  y^^-^r^^ 
under  the  name  of  Jezabel,  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself* 
The  archbishop  was  rudely  arrested,  and  conducted 
through  the  city  by  one  of  the  Imperiad  messengers,  who 
landed  him,  after  a  short  navigation,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Euxine ;  from  whence,  before  the  expiration  of  two 
days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  faidiful  people  had  been  Popular 
mute  and  passive :  they  suddenly  rose  with  unanimous  q^^^^  *j 
and  irresistible  fury.  Theophilus  escaped ;  but  the  pro-  nople. 
miscuous  crowd  of  monks  and  Egyptian  mariners  was 
slaughtered  without  pity  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  5* 
A  seasonable  earthquake  justified  the  interposition  of^ 
heaven;  the  torrent  of  sedition  rolled  forwards  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  empress,  agitated  by  fear, 
orremorsfe,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Arcadius,  and 
confessed,  that  the  public  safety  could  be  purchased  only 
by  the  restoration  of  Clyysostom.  The  Bosphonis  was 
covered  with  innumerable  vessels ;  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Asia  were  profusely  illuminated ;  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  victorious  people  accompanied,  from  the  port 
to  the  cathedral,  the  triumph  of  the  archbishop ;  who, 
too  easily,  consented  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, before  his  sentence  had  been  legally  reversed  by 
the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  Ignorant,  or 
careless,  of  the  impending  danger,  Chrj  sostom  indulged 
his  zeal,  or  perhaps  his  resentment ;  declaimed  with  pe- 
culiar asperity  VLgaanst  female  vices ;  and  condemned  the 
profane  honours  which  were  addressed,  almost  in  the 
precincts  of  St.  Sophia,  to  the  statue  of  the  empress.  His 
imprudence  tempted  his  enemies  to  inflame  the  haughty 
spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by  reporting,  or  perhaps  inventing,  the 
famous  exordium  of  a  sermon,  ''  Hcrodias  is  again  fu- 

50  Palladius  owns  (p.  30.)  that  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had 
fbond  Theophilus,  they  would  certainly  have  thrown  him  into  the  sea. 
Socrates  mentions  (L  vi.  c.  17.)  a  battle  between  the  mob  and  the  sailors  of 
.Alexandna,  in  which  ntany  wgunds  were  given,  and  some  lives  were  lost. 
XTie  massacre  of  the  monks  is  observed  only  by  the  Pagan  Zosimus  (I.  v. 
p.  224.)  who  acknowledges  that  Chrysostom  had  a  singular  talent  to  lead 
tHe  iUlteiate  multitude  nf  y«f  •  «ylf «r«r«(  «A«v«f^«;^A«f  PTntytiyttrB'tu 
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vYvn'  ""OU5;  Herodias  again  dances;  she  once  more  require 
^^p.^^^  "  the  head  of  John :"  an  insolent  allusion,  which,  as  a 
woman  and  a  sovereign,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  for- 
give.^* The  short  interval  of  a  perfidious  truce  was  em- 
ployed to  concert  more  effectual  measures  for  the  disgrace 
and  ruin  of  the  archbishop.  A  numerous  council  of  the 
Eastern  prelates,  who  were  guided  from  a  distance  by 
the  advice  of  Theophilus,  confirmed  the  validity,  without 
examining  the  justice,  of  the  former  sentence  ;  and  a  de- 
tachment of  Barbarian  troops  was  introduced  into  the 
city,  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the  people.  On  the 
vigil  of  Easter,  the  solemn  administration  of  baptism  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  who  alarmed  the  mo- 
desty of  the  naked  catechumens,  and  violated,  by  their 
presence,  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  worship. 
Arsacius  occupied  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the 
archiepiscopal  throne.  The  Catholics  retreated  to  the 
baths  of  Constantine,  and  afterwards  to  the  fields ;  where 
X  they  were  still  pursued  and  insulted  by  the  guards,  the 

bishops,  and  the  magistrates.  The  fatal  day  of  the  se- 
cond and  final  exile  of  Chrysostom  was  marked  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  cathedral,  of  the  senate-house,  and 
of  the  adjacent  buildings;  and  this  calamity  was  imputed, 
without  proof,  but  not  without  probability,  to  the  despair 
of  a  persecuted  faction.'* 

Cicero  might  claim  some  merit,  if  his  voluntary  ba- 
nishment preserved  the  peace  of  the  republic  ;'^  but  the 
A.  b.  404,  submission  of  Chrj'sostom  was  the  indispensable  duty  of 
June  .  ^  Christian  and  a  subject.  Instead  of  listening  to  his 
humble  prayer,  tliat  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  at 
Cyzicus,  or  Nicomedia,'  the  inflexible  empress  assigned 
for  his  exile  the  remote  and  desolate  town  of  Cucusus, 


Exile  of 
Chryftos- 
tom, 


51  Sec  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c  18.  Sozomen,  1.  viii.  c.  20.  Zosimus  (1.  v. 
p.  324.  337.)  mentions,  in  general  terras,  his  invectives  against  Eudoxia. 

i  The  homily,  which  begins  with  those  famous  woids,  is  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. Monifauccn,  toiu.  xiii.  p.  151.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi. 
p.  603. 

52  We  might  natural'/  expect  such  a  charge  from  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p. 
327) ;  but  ii  is  remarkable  enough,  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  Siocrates* 
I.  vi.  c.  18.  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  307. 

53  He  disjila/s  those  specious  motives  (Post  Reditomy  c.  13,  14.)  in 
the  language  of  an  orator  and  a  politician. 
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among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  lesser  Armc-  CHAP, 
nisu  A  secret  hope  was  entertained,  that  the  archbishop 
might  perish  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seven- 
ty days  in  the  heat  of  summer,  through  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  wa%  continually  threatened  by  the 
hostile  attacks  of  the  Isaurians,  and  the  more  implacable 
fury  of  the  monks.  Yet  Chrysostom  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  place  of  his  confinement ;  and  the  three  years,  which 
he  spent  at  Cucusus,  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ara« 
bissus,  were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of  his  life.  His 
character  was  consecrated  by  absence  and  persecution ; 
the  faults  of  his  adminstration  were  no  longer  remem- 
bered ;  but  every  tongue  mpeated  the  praises  of  his  ge- 
nius and  virtue :  and  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  was  fixed  on  a  desart  spot  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Taurus.  From  that  solitude  the  archbishop, 
whose  active  mind  was  invigorated  by  misfortunes,  main- 
tained a  strict  and  frequent  correspondence'*  with  the 
most  distant  provinces ;  exhorted  the  separate  congrega- 
tion of  his  faithful  adherents  to  persevere  in  their  allegi- 
ance ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  ex- 
tended his  pastoral  care  to  the  missions  of  Persia  and 
Scythia ;  negociated,  by  his  ambassadors,  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  the  emperor  Honorius  ;  and  boldly  ap- 
pealed, from  a  partial  s>Tiod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a 
free  and  general  council.  The  mind  of  the  illustrious 
exile  was  still  independent ;  but  his  captive  body  was  ex- 
posed to  the  revenge  of  the  oppressors,  who  continued  to 
abuse  the  name  and  authority  of  Arcadius."     An  order 

54  Two  hundred  and  forty -two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysostom  arc  still 
extant  (Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  5JJ8...736).  They  are  addressed  to  a  great 
variety  of  persons,  and  shew  a  firmness  of  mind,  much  superior  to  that  of 
Cicero  hi  his  ex'le.  The  fourteenth  epistle  contains  a  curious  narrative  of 
the  dangers  »'f  his  journey. 

55  Af.cr  '•he  exile  of  Chrysostom,  Theophilus  published  an  enonnous 
and  Aam6/«  voliin.e  a^inst  him,  in  which  he  perpetually  re|)eatsthe  polite 
express!  ns  of  ho^eni  humanitatis,  ^acriicgcrum  principem,  immundum 
dmiionem ;  he  a'iirms,  that  John  Chrysostom  had  delivered  his  soul  to  be 
aidulrerated  by  the  devil;  aiid  wishes  ihat  some  farther  punishment,  ade- 
quate (f  possible)  to  the  Tuagnitudc  of  his  crin  es,  may  be  inflic*^ed  on  him. 
St.  Jerom,  at  the  request  of  hisTrierid  Tncoj  hlhis,  translated  this  edifying 
perforr-.a-ce  from  Grc^t  into  l.a'in.  hiee  Facundus  llermian.  Defens. 
pro  iii  Capicul.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  published  by  Sinnond.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  595, 
*56,  597. 
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CHAP,     was  dispatched  for  the  instant  removal  of  Chrysostom  to 
the  extreme  desart  of  Pityus  5  and  his  guards  so  fsudifullv 
obeyed  their  cruel  instructions,  that,  before  he  reached 
a'^d! 4S7    ^^^  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  expired  at  Comana,  in 
Sept.  u.      Pontus,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.     The  succeeding 
generation  acknowledged  his  innocence  and  merit*     The 
archbishops  of  the  East,  who  might  blush,  that  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  were  gra- 
dually disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  p<Mitifi^  to 
restore  the  honors   of  that  venerable  name.**     At  the 
pious  solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constanti- 
nople, his  relics,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  were  trans* 
HU  neiics     ported  from  their  obscure  sepulchre  to  the  royal  city." 
toConstan-  The  empcror  Theodosius  advanced  to  receive  them  as 
tinopie,        far  as  Chalcedon ;  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  coffin,  im- 
Jan.  27.    '   plored,  in  the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and 

Eudoxia,  the  forgiveness  of  the  injured  saint.'^ 

•Hic  death  y^^  ^  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether 

'  dius.  any  stain  of  hereditar}'^  guilt  could  be  derived  from  Area* 

A.  D.408,  jjyg  ^  jjjg  successor.     Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beau- 

,  tiful  woman,  who  indulged  her  passions,  and  despised 

her  husband :  Count  John  enjoyed,  at  least,  the  familiar 

confidence  of  the  empress ;  and  the  public  named  him  as 

the  real  father  of  Theodosius  the  younger***     The  birth 

of  a  son  was  accepted,  however,  by  the  pious  husband,  as 

an  event  the  most  fortunate  and  honorable  to  himself, 

56  His  name  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Atticus  in  the  Dyptics  pf 
the  church  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  418.  Ten  years  afte^^vards  he  was 
revered  as  a  saint.  Cyril,  who  inherited  the  place,  and  the  passions,  of  his 
uncle  Theophilus,  yielded  with  much  reluctance.  See  Facund.  Hermian. 
1.  iv.  c.  1.   Tillcmont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  2r7...283. 

57  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  45.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  36.  This  event  reconciled 
the  Joannitcs,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  acknowleds^e  his  successors. 

P  During  his  lifetime,  the  Joannites  were  resj^ected  by  the  catholics,  as  the 
true  and  onhodox  communion  of  Constantuiople.  Their  obstinacy  gradu- 
ally drove  them  to  the  brink  of  schism. 

58  According  to  some  accounts  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  438. 
No.  9,  10^  the  emperor  was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  uid 
excuses,  beh)re  Uie  body  of  the  ceremonious  saint  could  be  moved  from 
Comana. 

59  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  315  The  chastity  of  an  empress  should  not  bs 
hnpeached  without  producing  a  witness;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  the  wit- 
ness sliculd  write  and  live  under  a  (mnce,  whose  legitimacy  he  dared  to 
attack.  We  must  suppose  that  this  history  wasJt  party  libel«  privately 
read  and  circulated  by  the  Pagans.  TUlcmont  (Hist,  des  Enipereurs*  tom. 
V.  p.  rB2.)'is  not  averse  to  brand  the  reputation  of  Eudoxia. 
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to  his  family,  and  to  the  eastern  world :  and  the  royal  in-  CHAP, 
fant,  by  an  unprecedented  favour,  was  invested  with  the  ^,^^p^r^ 
tides  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In  less  than  four  years  *'  ^ 
afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage ;  and  this  un- 
timely death  confounded  the  prophecy  of  a  holy  bishop,*^ 
who,  amidst  the  universal  joy,  had  ventured  to  foretel, 
tjiat  she  should  behold  the  long  and  auspicious  rei^  of 
her  glorious  son.  The  catholics  applauded  the  justice  of 
heaven,  which  avenged  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom ;  and  perhaps  the  emperor  was  the  only  person  who 
sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapacious 
Eudoxia.  Such  a  domestic  misfortune  afflicted  him  more 
deeply  ijhan  the  public  calamities  of  the  East  ;^'  the  licen- 
tious excursions,  from  Pontus  to  Palestine,  of  the  Isau- 
rian  robbers,  whose  impunity  accused  the  weakness  of 
the  government ;  and  the  earthquakes,  the  conflagrations, 
the  famine,  and  the  flights  of  locusts,®'  which  the  popular 
discontent  was  equally  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  monarch.  At  length,  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  (if  we  may  abuse  that  word) 
of  thirteen  years  three  months  and  fifteen  days,  Arcadius 
expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible 
to  delineate  his  character ;  since,  in  a  period  very  copi- 
ously furnished  with  historical  materials,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
son  of  the  great  Theodosius. 

The  historian  Procopius®^  has  indeed  illuminated  the  iTis  suppo* 
mind  of  the  dying  emperor  with  a  ray  of  human  pru-  ^^" 
dence  or  celestial  wisdom.     Arcadius  considered,  with 
anxious  foresight  the  helpless  condition  of  his  son  Theo- 
dosius, who  was  no  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  the 

60  Pcnphyiy  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  oixler  which 
he  had  obtained  for  the  destruction  of  eight  Pagan  temples  of  that  city. 
See  the  curious  details  of  his  life  (Baronius,  A.  D.  401.  No.  17...51.)  ori- 
gmatly  written  in  Greek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac»  by  a  monk,  one  of  his  fin- 
vourite  deacona. 

61  Philostorig.  I.  xi.  c  8.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  457. 

62  Jerom  (torn.  vi.  p.  73. 76.)  describes,  in  lively  colours,  the  regular 
mnd  destructive  march  of  the  locusts,  which  spread  a  dark  cloud,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  over  the  land  of  Palestine.  Seasonable  winds  scattered 
then),  partly  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  partly  into  the  Mediterranean. 

63  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Penic.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  8.  edit.  Louvre. 
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dangerous  factions  of  a  minority,  and  the  aspiring  spirit 
of  Jezdegerd,  the  Persian  monarch.  Instead  of  tempt- 
ing the  allegiance  of  an  ambitious  subject,  by  the  parti- 
cipation of  supreme  power,  he  boldly  appealed  to  the 
magnanimity  of  a  king ;  and  placed,  by  a  solemn  testa- 
ment, the  sceptre  of  the  East  in  the  hands  of  Jezdegerd 
himself.  The  royal  guardian  accepted  and  discharged 
this  honourable  trust  with  unexampled  fidelity  ;  and  the 
infancy  of  Theodosius  was  protected  by  the  arms  and 
councils  of  Persia.  Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of 
Procopius;  and  his  veracitj'  is  not  disputed  by  Aga- 
thias,**  while  he  presumes  to  dissent  from  his  judgment, 
and  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who 
so  rashly,  though  so  fortunately,  committed  his  son  and 
his  dominions  to  the  unknown  faith  of  a  stranger,  a  rival, 
and  a  heathen. '  At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  this  political  question  might  be  debated  in  the 
court  of  Justinian ;  but  a  prudent  historian  will  refuse  to 
examine  the  propriety^  till  he  has  ascertained  the  truths 
of  the  testament  of  Arcadius.  As  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  justly  require 
that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  positive  and  unanimous 
evidence  of  contemporaries.  The  strange  novelty  of  the 
event,  which  excites  our  distrust,  must  have  attracted 
their  notice ;  and  their  universal  silence  annihilates  the 
vain  tradition  of  the  succeeding, age. 

The  maxims  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  if  they  could 
fairly  be  transferred  from  private  property  to  public  do- 
minion, would  have  adjudged  to  the  emperor  Honorius 
the  guardianship  of  his  nephew,  till  he  had  attained,  at 
least,  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  weakness 
of  Honorius,  and  the  calamities  of  his  reign,  disqualified 
him  from  prosecuting  this  natural  claim ;  and  such  was 
the  absolute  separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  both  in 
interest  and  affection,  that  Constantinople  would  have 

64  Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  136,  IST.  Although  he  confcgses  the  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  he  asserts,  that  Procopius  was  the  iirst  who  had  committed 
It  to  writing.  TiUcmont  (HIst.des  Empereurs,  tojn.  vi.  p.  597.)  argues 
-very  sensibly  on  the  meri-sof  this  fable.  His  criticism  was  not  warped 
by  auy ecclesiastical  authority:  both  Procopius  and  Agathias  are  half  Pa- 
gans. 
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obeyed,  with  less  reluctance,  the  orders  of  the  Persian.     CHAP. 

.  XXXII 

than  those  of  the  Italian,  court.     Under  a  prince,  whose  v^^v-^ 

weakness  is  disguised  by  the  external  signs  of  manhood 
and  discretion,  the  most  worthless  favourites  may  secredy 
dispute  the  empire  of  the  palace ;  and  dictate  to  submis* 
sive  provinces,  the  commands  of  a  master,  whom  they 
direct  and  despise.  But  the  ministers  of  a  child,  who  is 
incapable  of  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
.name,  must  acquire  and  exercise  an  independent  autho- 
rity. The  great  officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  had 
been  appointed  before  the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed  an 
aristocracy,  which  might  have  inspired  them  with  thd 
idea  of  a  free  republic ;  and  the  government  of  the  eastern 
empire  was  fortunately  assumed  by  the  pfaefect  Anthe- 
mius,^'  who  obtained,  by  his  superior  abilities,  a  lasting 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  his  equals.  The  safety  of 
the  young  emperor  proved  the  merit  and  integrity  of 
Anthemius ;  and  his  prudent  firmness  sustained  the  force 
and  reputation  of  an  infant  reign.  Uldin,  with  a  formi- 
dable host  of  Barbarians,  was  encamped  in  the  heart  of 
Thrace :  he  proudly  rejected  all  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  and,  pointing  to  the  rising  sun,  declared  to  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  that  the  course  of  that  planet  should 
alone  terminate  the  conquests  of  the  Huns.  But  the  de- 
sertion of  his  confederates,  who  were  privately  convinced 
of  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  Imperial  ministers, 
obliged  Uldin  to  repass  the  Danube :  the  tribe  of  the 
Scyrri,  which  composed  his  rear-guard,  was  almost  ex- 
tirpated ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  dispersed  to 
cultivate,  with  servile  labour,  the  fields  of  Asia.**  In  the 
midst  of  the  public  triumph,  Constantinople  was  protect- 
ed by  a  strong  inclosure  of  new  and  more  extensive 
walls ;  the  san>e  vigilant  care  was  applied  to  restore  the 

65  Socrates,  I.  vu.  c  1.  Anthemius  was  the  grandson  of  Philip,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Constantias,and  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Anthe- 
mius. After  hii  return  from  the  Persian  embassy,  he  was  appointed  .con- 
sul and  Praetorian  prxfect  of  the  East,  in  the  year  405  j  and  held  the  pr«- 
fecture  about  ten  years.  Sec  his  honours  and  praises  in  Godcfroy,  Cod. 
Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  350.    Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p.  1,  &c. 

66  Sozomen,  I.  ix.  c.  5.  He  saw  some  Scyrri  at  work  near  Mount 
Olyrnpus,  in  Bithynia,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  captivea  w«r« 
the  last  of  the  nation. 
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fortifications  of  the  Illyrian  cities :  and  a  plan  was  judi- 
ciously conceived,  which^  in  the  space  of  seven  years, 
would  have  secured  the  command  of  the  Danube,  by  esta- 
blishing on  that  river  a  perpetual  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  armed  vessels.*^ 

But  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
authority  of  a  monarch,  that  the  first,  ^ven  among  the  fe- 
males, of  the  Imperial  family,  who  displayed  any  courage 
or  capacity,  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  of 
Theodosius.  His  sister  Pulcheria,^'  who  was  only  two 
years  older  than  himself,  received,  at  the  age  of  sixteen^ 
the  tide  of  Augusta;  and  though  her  favour  might  be  some- 
times clouded  by  caprice  or  intrigue,  she  continued  to  go- 
vern the  Eastern  empire  near  forty  years ;  during  the  long 
minority  of  her  brother,  and  after  his  death,  in  her  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  Marcian,  her  nominal  husband* 
From  a  motive,  either  of  prudence,  or  religion,  she  em- 
braced a  life  of  celibacy ;  and  notwithstanding  some  as- 
persions on  the  chastity  of  Pulcheria,^  this  resolution, 
which  she  communicated  to  her  sisters  Arcadia  and  Ma- 
rina, was  celebrated  by 'the  Christian  world,  as  the  sublime 
eflFort  of  heroic  piety.  In  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  the  three  daughters  of  Arcadius  ^^  dedicated  their 
virginity  to  God;  and  the  obligation  of  their  solemn  vow 
was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  gold  and  gems;  which  they  pub- 
licly offered  in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople.  Their 
palace  was  converted  into  a  monastery ;  and  all  males,  ex- 
cept the  guides  of  their  conscience,  the  saints  who  had 
forgotten  the  distinction  of  sexes,  were  scrupulously  ex- 
cluded from  the  holy  threshold.     Pulcheria,  her  two  sis- 


67  Cod.  Thcod.  I.  vii.  tit.  xvii.  I.  xv.,tit.  i.  \t%,  49. 

68  Sozomen  has  filled  three  chapters  with  a  magnificent  panegyric  of 
Puldieria  (1.  ix.  c.  1,  2,  3) ;  and  Tillemont  (Memoires  Ecdes.  torn.  xv.  p. 
171.. ..184.)  has  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the  honour  of  St.  Pulcheria, 
virgin,  and  empress. 

69  Suidas  (Excerpta,  p.  68.  in  Script.  Byzant.)  pretends,  oh  the  credit 
of  the  Nestorians,  that  Pulcheria  was  exasperated  against  their  founder,  be- 
cause he  censured  her  connection  with  the  beautiful  Paulinus,  and  her  hiceat 
with  her  bfothcr  Theodosius. 

70  See  Ducange,  Famil.Byzantin.p.  70.  Flaccilla,  the  eldest  daughter, 
either  died  before  Arcadius,  or  if  «Aelived  till  the  year  4ol  (Marcellin.  Chron), 
some  defect  of  mind  or  body  roust  have  excluded  her  from  the  honoura  of 
her  rank. 
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ters,  and  a  chosen  train  of  favorite  damsels,  formed  a  r*-  55«^* 
ligiotis  community :  they  renounced  the  vanhy  of  dress ; 
interrupted,  by  frequent  fasts,  their  simple  and  frugal  diet ; 
allotted  a  portion  of  their  time  to  works  of  embroidery ; 
and  devoted  several  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  die  ex- 
ercises of  prayer  and  psalmody.  The  piety  of  a  Christian 
virgin  was  adorned  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  an  em- 
press. Ecclesiastical  history  describes  the  splendid  church- 
es, which  were  built  at  the  expense  of  Pulcheria,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  East;  her  charitable  foundations  for  die 
benefit  of  strangers  and  the  poor ;  the  ample  donations 
which  she  assigned  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  mo- 
nastic societies ;  and  the  active  severity  with  which  she 
labored  to  suppress  the  opposite  heresies  of  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches.  Such  virtues  were*  supposed  to  deserve  the 
peculiar  fevour  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  relics  of  martyrs,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  were  communica- 
ted in  visions  and  revelations  to  the  Imperial  saint.'^  Yet 
the  devotion  of  Pulcheria  never  diverted  her  inde&tigable 
attention  from  temporal  afiairs ;  and  she  alone,  among  all 
die  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius,  appears  to  have 
inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and  abilities.  The 
elegant  and  familiar  use  which  she  had  acquired,  both  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was  readily  applied  to  the 
various  occasions  of  speaking,  or  writing,  on  public  busi- 
ness :  her  deliberations  were  maturely  weighed ;  her  ac- 
tions were  prompt  and  decisive ;  and,  while  she  moved 
without  noise  or  ostentation  the  wheel  of  government,  she 
discreedy  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  the  long 
tranquillity  of  his  reign.  In  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful 
life,  Europe  was  indeed  afflicted  by  the  arms  of  Attila ; 
but  the  more  extensive  provinces  of  Asia  still  continued 
to  enjoy  a  profound  and  permanent  repose.     Theodosius 

71  She  was  admonished;  by  repeated  dreams,  of  the  place  where  the  rel- 
ics of  the  forty  martyrs  had  been  buried.  The  ground  had  successively  be- 
longed to  the  house  and  garden  of  a  -woman  of  Constantinople,  to  a  monas- 
tery of  Macedonian  monks,  and  to  a  church  of  St.  ThyTsus,  erected  by 
Caesanus,  who  was  consul  A.  D.  397 ;  and  the  memory  of  the  relics  was  al- 
most oblitentted.  Notwithstanding  the  charitable  wishes  of  Dr.  Jortin  (Re- 
oiarks,  torn.  iv.  p  •  234),  it  is  not  easy  to  acquit  Pulcheria  of  some  share  in 
.  the  pious  fraud ;  which  must  have  been  transacted,  when  she  was  more  than 
&ve-and-thtrty  years  of  age. 


jottofer. 
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xxira     ****  younger  was  never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  hecei- 
*  ^rv**^^  ^^^  of  encountering  and  punishing  a  rebellious  subject: 
and  since  we  cannot  applaud  the  vigour,  some  praise  mzj 
be  due  to  the  mildness,  and  prosperity,  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Pulcheria. 
Education  The  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  edu- 

ter  <rf  TT^  catioo  of  it&  master.  A  regular  course  of  study  and  exer- 
^loflhttthe  cis^  was  judiciously  instituted;  of  the  military  exercises 
of  ridbg,  and  shooting  with  the  bow ;  of  the  liberal  studies 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy :  the  most  skilfiil 
masters  of  the  East  ambitiously  solicited  the  attention  of 
their  rojral  pupil ;  and  several  noble  youths  were  introduc- 
ed into  die  palace,  to  animate  his  diligence  by  the  emula^ 
tion  of  friendship.  Pulcheria  alone  dischai^ed  the  import- 
ant task  of  instructing  her  brother  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance  some  suspicion 
of  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  or  of  the  purity  of  her  in- 
tions.  She  taught  him  to  maintain  a  grave  and  majestic 
deportment ;  to  walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  himself  on 
his  throne,  in  a  manner , worthy  of  a  great  prince ;  to  ab- 
stain from  laughter ;  to  listen  with  condescension ;  to  return 
suitable  answers ;  to  assume,  by  turns,  a  serious  or  a  pla- 
cid countenance ;  in  a  word,  to  represent  with  grace  and 
dignity  the  external  figure  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But 
Theodosius  '^  was  never  excited  to  support  the  weight  and 
glory  of  an  illustrious  name  s  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to 
imitate  his  ancestors,  he  degenerated  (if  we  may  presume 
to  measure  the  degrees  of  incapacity)  below  the  weakness 
of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Arcadius  and  Honorius  had 
been  assisted  by  the  guardian  care  of  a  parent^  whose  les- 
sons were  enforced  by  his  authority,  and  example.  But 
the  unfortunate  prince,  who  is  bom  in  the  purple,  must 

72  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, who  in  general  bear  so  dose  a  resemblance.  Sozomcn  (I.  ix,  c.  1.) 
ascribes  to  Pulcheria  the  govemtnentof  the  empire,  and  the  education  of  her 
brother ;  whom  he  scarcely  condescends  to  praise.  Socraies^  thoiigh  he  «£- 
fecttdly  disclaims  all  hopes  of  favour  dr  fame,  composes  an  fclaboratepane- 
g>Tic  on  the  emperor,  and  cautiously  suppresses  the  merits  of  his  sister  (I.  vu. 
c.  22. 42).  Philostorgius  (I.  xii  c.  7.)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheriaiin 
gentle  and  courtly  language,  nti  fiettrtXtxmt  9itfn.tt0ritf  vwnftryfUfn  sum 
hiv$vt^tru.  Suidas  (Excerpt,  p .  53.)  gives  a  true  character  of  Theodoaros  ; 
and  I  have  followed  the  example  of  Tillcmont  (torn.  vi.  p.  35),  in  borrovr- 
ing  some  strokes  from  the  zncdern  Greeks. 
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remain  a  stranger  to  the  voice  of  truth ;  and'  the  son  of'  5?^^ 
Arcadius  was  condemned  to  pass  his  perpetual  infancy, 


encompassed  only  by  a  servile  train  of  women  and  eunuchs. 
The  ample  leisure,  which  he  acquired  by  neglecting  the 
essential  duties  of  his  high  office,  was  filled  by  idle  amuse- 
mehts,  and  unprofitable  studies.  Hunting  was  the  only 
active  pursuit  that  could  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  palace ;  but  he  most  assiduously  laboured,  sometimes 
by  the  light  of  a  midnight  lamp,  in  the  mechanic  occupa- 
tions of  painting  and  carving ;  and  the  elegance  with  which 
he  transcribed  religious  books,  entitled  the  Roman  em- 
peror to  the  singular  epithet  of  Calligraphes^  or  a  fair  wri* 
ten  Separated  from  the  world  by  an  impenetrable  veil, 
Theodosius  trusted  the  persons  whom  he  loved ;  he  loved  ^ 

those  who  were  accustomed  to  amuse  and  flatter  his  indo* 
lence ;  and  as  he  never  perused  the  papers  that  were  pre- 
sented for  the  royal  signature,  the  acts  of  injustice  the  most 
repugnant  to  his  character,  were  frequently  perpetrated 
in  his  name.  The  emperor  himself  was  chaste,  tempe- 
rate, liberal,  and  merciful ;  but  these  qualities,  which  can 
only  deserve  the  name  of  virtues,  when  they  are  support*- 
ed  by  courage,  and  regulated  by  discretion,  were  seldom 
beneficial,  and  they  sometimes  proved  mischievous,  to 
mankind.  His  mind,  enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was 
oppressed,  and  degraded,  by  abject  superstition :  he  fast- 
ed, he  sung  psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  the  miracles  and 
doctrines,  with  which  his  faith  was  continually  nourished. 
Theodosius  devoutly  worshipped  the  dead  and  living  saints 
of  the  Catholic  church;  and  he  once  refused  to  eat,  till  an 
insolent  monk,  who  had  cast  an  excommunication  on  his 
sovereign,  condescended  to  heal  the  spiritual  wound  ii^hich 
he  had  inflicted.'* 

The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,'exalted  from  character 
a  private  condition  to  the  Imperial  throne,  might  be  and«iv^ 
deemed  an  incredible  romance,  if  duch  a  romance  had  not  empi«sa 
been  verified  in  the  marriage  of  Theodosius.     The  cele-  Eudoc», 

73  Tbeodorct,  1  v.  c  37.  The  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  one  of  the  first  men 
of  llis  age  for  his  learum;  and  piety,  applauds  the  obedience  of  XhecdouiH 
ta  the  divine  laws. 
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^HAP.  brated  Athcnais'^  was  educated  by  her  father  Leontius 
in  the  religion  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks ;  and  so  advan- 
tageous was  the  opinion  which  the  Athenian  philosopher 
entertained  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  divided  his 
patrimony  between  his  two  sons,  bequeathing  to  his 
daughter  a  small  legacy  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
in  the  lively  confidence  that  her  beauty  and  merit  would 
be  a  sufficient  portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice  of  her 
brothers  soon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a  refuge  at 
Constantinople;  and,  with  some  hopes,  either  of  justice, 
or  favour,  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Pulcheria*  That 
sagacious  princess  listened  to  her  eloquent  complaint; 
and  secretly  destined  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher 
Leontius  for  the  future  wife  of  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
who  had  now  attained  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age*  She 
easily  excited  the  turiosity  of  her  brother,  by  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  charms  of  Athenais ;  .large  eyes,  a  well- 
proportioned  nose,  a  fair  complexion,  golden  locks,  a 
slender  person,  a  graceful  demeanour,  an  understanding 
improved  by  study,  and  a  virtue  tried  by  distress.  Theo- 
dosius,  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  apartment  of  his 
sister,  was  permitted  to  behold  the  Athenian  virgin:  the 
modest  youth  immediately  declared  his  pure  and  honour- 
able love ;  and  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Athe- 
nais, who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the  errors  of 
Paganism,  received  at  her  baptism  the  Christian  name  of 
Eudocia;  but  the  cautious  Pulcheria  withheld  the  title  of 
Augusta,  till  tlie  wife  of  Theodosius  had  approved  her 
fruitfulness  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  espoused, 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  emperor  of  tlie  West.  The 
brothers  of  Eudocia  obeyed,  with  some  anxiety,  her  Im- 

74  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  21.)  mentions  her  name  (Athenais,  thcdaugh^v 
ter  of  Leonliifis,  an  Athenian  sophist),  her  baptism,  marriage,  and  poetical 
genius;  The  most  ancient  account  of  her  history  is  in  John  Malala  (part 
ii.p.  20,21.  edit.  Venct.  1743),  and  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  SIX, 
312).  Those  authors  had  probably  seen  original  pic^ures  of  the  empress 
£iKiocia.  The  modem  Greeks,  Znnaras,  Cedrenus,  &c.  have  displayed  the 
love,  rather  than  the  talent,  of  fictipn.  From  Nicephonis,  indeed,  I  have 
ventured  to  assume  her  age.  The  writer  of  a  romance  would  not  have 
inuigined,  that  Athenais  was  near  twenty-eight  years  old  when  she  inflamed 
the  heart  of  a  yourg  eni|>eror. 
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penal  siumBons;  but  as  she  could  easily  fprgive  their  for-  CHAP. 
tunate  unkindness,  she  indulged  the  tenderness,  or  per-  y^^^,.,^^y/j 
haps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them  to  the 
rank  of  consuls  and  prsefects.  In  the  luxury  of  the  palace, 
she  still  cultivated  those  ingenious  arts,  which  had  contri- 
buted to  her  greatness ;  and  wisely  dedicated  her  talents 
to  the  honour  of  religion,  and  of  her  husband.  Eudocia 
composed  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and 
Zachariah ;  a  cento  of  the  verses. of  Homer,  applied  to  the 
life  and  miracles  of  Christ,  die  legend  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  • 
a  panegyric  ou.  the  Persian  victories  of  Theodosius:  and 
her  writings,  which  were  applauded  by  a  servile  and  su« 
persthious  age,  have  not  been  disdained  by  the  candour 
of  impartial  criticism.^'  The  fondness  of  the  emperor 
watt  not  abated  by  time  and  possession;  and  Eudocia,  af- 
ter the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  was  permitted  to  dis- 
charge her  grateful  vows  by  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Jeru« 
salem.  Her  ostentatious  progress  through  the  East  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  humi- 
lity :  she  pronounced,  from  a  throne  of  gold  and  gems,  an 
eloquent  oration  to  the  senate  of  Antioch,  declared  her 
Iroyal  intention  of  enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city,  bestow- 
ed a  donative  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  restore 
the  public  baths,  and  accepted  the  statues,  which  were 
decreed  by  the  gratitude  of  Antioch.  In  the  Holy  Land, 
her  alms  and  pious  foundations  exceeded  the  munificence 
of  the  great  Helena;  and  though  the  public  treasure  might 
be  impoverished  by  this  excessive  liberality,  she  enjoyed 
the  coBscious  satisfaction  of  returning  to  Constantinople 
with  the  chains  of  St.  Peter,  the  right  arm  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, and  aa  undoubted  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by 
St.  Luke.^^     But  this  pilgrimage  was  the  fatal  term  of 

75  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.2l.  Photiug,  p.  413.. .420.  The  Homeric  cento 
u  still  extant,  and  has  been, repeatedly  printed ;  but  the  claim  of  Eudocia  to 
that  insipid  peiToifnance  is  disputed  by  the  critics.  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Grace,  torn.  i.  p.  357.  Tlie  Ionian  a  miscellaneous  dictionary  of  history  and 
fable,  mras  compiled  by  another  emn^ssof  the  name  of  Eudocia,  who  lived 
m  the  eleventh  centuiy ;  and  the  work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

76  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclcs.  A.  D.  438,  439.)  is  copious  and  florid ; 
butt  he' is  accused  of  placing  the  lies  of  different  ages  on  the  same  level  of 
authenticity. 
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CHAP,  the  glories  of  Eudocia.  Satiated  with  empty  poi^p,  and 
^.^V^  unmindful,  perhaps,  of  her  obligations  to  Pulcheria^  she 
ambitiously  aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire: the  palace  was  distracted  by  female  discord;  but  the 
victory  was  at  last  decided,  by  the  superior  ascendant  of 
the  sister  of  Theodosius.  The  execution  of  Paulinut, 
master  of  the  offices,  and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  Praetorian 
praefect  of  the  East,  convinced  the  public,  that  the  favour 
of  Eudocia  was  insufficient  to  protect  her  most  faithful 
friends ;  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  Paulinus  encoura- 
ged the  secret  rumour,  that  his  guilt  was  that  of  a  success- 
ful lover/^  As  soon  as  the  empress  perceived  that  the 
aiFection  of  Theodosius  was  irretrievably  lost,  she  re- 
quested the  permission  of  retiring  to  the  distant  solitude 
of  Jerusalem.  She  obtained  her  request;  but  the  jealousy 
of  Theodosius,  or  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Pulcheria,  pur- 
sued her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and  Satuminus,  count  of  the 
domestics,  was  directed  to  punish  with  death  two  eccle- 
siastics, her  most  favoured  servants.  Eudocia  instantly 
revenged  them  by  the  assassination  of  the  count:  the 
furious  passions,  which  she  indulged  on  this  suspicious 
occasion,  seemed  to  justify  the  severity  of  Theodosius  ; 
and  the  empress,  ignominiously  stript  of  the  honours  of 
her  rank,''  was  disgraced,  perhaps  unjustly,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  The  remainder  of  the  life  fof  EudOcia, 
about  sixteen  years,  was  spent  in  exile  and  devotion;  and 
the  approach  of  age,  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  misfor- 
times  of  her  only  daughter,  who  was  led  a  captive  from 
Rome  to  Carthage,  and  the  society  of  the  Holy  Monks 
of  Palestine,  insensibly  confirmed  the  religious  temper  of 
her  mind.  After  a  full  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  life,  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  ex- 
pired,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age; 

77  In  this  short  view  of  the  disgrace  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated  the 
caution  of  Evasrius  (1.  i.  c.  21),  and  count  Marcellinus  (in  Chron.  A.  D. 
440  and  444)  Tlie  two  authentic  dates  assigned  by  the  latter,  overturn  a 
great  part  of  he  Greek  fieri ons ;  and  the  celebrated  story  of  the  apple^  8cc. 
is  fit  only  for  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  something  not  very  unlike  it  may 
be  found. 

78  Priscus  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  69),  a  contemporary,  and  a  courtier, 
drily  niemions  her  Pa^^an  and  Christian  names,  without  adding  any  title  of 
honour  or  respect. 
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protesting,  with  her  dying  breath,  that  she  had  never     CHAP, 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  innocence  and  friendship.''' 

The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  never  inflamed  xhe  Per- 
hy  the  ambition  of  conquest,  or  military  renown ;  and  the  s^*^  ''"^ 
slight  alarm  of  a  Persian  war  scarcely  interrupted  the 
tranquillity  of  the  East.  The  motives  of  this  w^  were 
just  and  honourable.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Jezdegerd,  the  supposed  guardian  of  Theodosius,  a 
bishop,  who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  destfVjy- 
ed  one  of  the  fire-temples  of  Susa.*^  His  zeal  and  obsti- 
nacy were  revenged  on  his  brethren:  the  Magi  excited  a 
cruel  persecution ;  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of  Jezdegerd 
was  imitated  by  his*  son  Vararanes,  or  Bahram,  who  soon 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne.  Some  Christian  fugi- 
tives, who  escaped  to  the  Roman  frontier,  were  sternly 
demanded,  and  generously  refused ;  and  the  refusal,  ag- 
gravated by  commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a  war  be- 
tween the  rival  monarchies.  The  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  were  filled  with  hostile 
armies;  but  the  operations  of  two  successive  campaigns 
were  not  productive  of  any  decisive  or  memorable  events. 
Some  engagements  were  fought,,  some  towns  were  be- 
sieged, with  various  and  doubtful  success;  and  if  the  Ro- 
mans failed  in  their  attempt  to  recover  the  long  lost  pos- 
session of  Nisibis,  the  Persians  were  repulsed  from  the 
walls  of  a  Mesopotamian  city,  by  the  valour  of  a  martial 
bishop,  who  pointed  his  thundering  engine  in  the  name  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  Yet  the  splendid  victories, 
which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  messenger  Palladius 
repeatedly  announced  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
were  celebrated  with  festivals  and  panegyrics.     From 

79  For  the  #wo  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia,  and  her  long  residence  at  Jeni- 
salem,  her  devotion,  alms,  &c.  see  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c  47)i  and  Evagrius 
(I. i.e.  20,21,22).  The  Paschal  Chronicle  may  tometiines  deserve  re- 
gard ;  and,  in  the  domestic  history  of  Antloch,  John  Malala  becomes  a 
writer  of  good  authority.  The  Abbtf  Guen^,  in  a  memoir  on  the  fertility 
of  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  an  extract,  calculates  the  gifts  of 
Eiidocia  at  20,488  pounds  of  gold,  above  800,000  pounds  sterling. 

80  Theodorct,  I.  v.  c.  3d.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  356... 
364.  Aasemanni,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  396.  torn.  iv.  p.  61.  Theo- 
doret  blames  the  rashness  of  Abdas,  but  extols  the  constancy  of  his  n^artyr- 
dom.  Yet  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  casuistry  wliich  prohibits  our 
repairing  the  damage  which  we  have  unlawfully  commitied. 
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these  panegyrrcs  the  **  historians  of  the  age  might  borrow 
their  extraordinary,*  and,  perhaps,  fabulous,  tales,  of  the 
proud  challenge  of  a  Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by  ' 
the  net,  and  dispatched  by  the  sword,  of  Areobitidus  ti^ 
Goth;  of  the  ten  thousand  Immortal^^  who  were  slain  in 
the  attack  of  the  Roman  camp  \  and  of  the  hundred  thou* 
sand  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  were  impelled  by  a  panic 
terror,  to  throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  Euphrates* 
Such  events  may  be  disbelieved,  or  disregarded;  but  the 
charity  of  a  bishop,  Acacius  of  Amida,  whose  name 
might  have  dignified  the  saintly  calendar,  shall  not  be  lost 
in  oblivion.  Boldly  declaring,  that  vases  of  gold  and 
silver  are  useless  to  a  God  who  neither  eats  nor  drinks, 
the  generous  prelate  sold  the  plate  of  the  church  of  Ami. 
da;  employed  the  price  in  the  redemption  of  seven  thou- 
sand Persian  captives ;  supplied  their  wants  with  affec- 
tionate liberality;  and  dismissed  them  to  their  native 
country,  to  inform  the  king  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  reli- 
gion which  he  persecuted.  The  practice  of  benevolence 
in  the  midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  assuage  the  ani- 
mosity of  contending  nations;  and  I  wish  to  persus^de  my- 
self, that  Acacius  contribifted  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
In  the  conference  which  was  held  on  the  limits  of  the  two 
empires,  the  Roman  ambassadors  degraded  the  personcd 
character  of  their  sovereign,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  mag. 
nify  the  extent  of  his  power;  when  they  seriously  advised 
the  Persians  to  prevent,  by  a  timely  accommodation,  the 
wrath  of  a  monarch,  who  was  yet  ignorant  of  this  distant 
war.  A  truce  of  one  hundred  years  was  solemnly  rati- 
fied; and,  although  the  revolutions  of  Armenia  might 
threaten  the  public  tranquillity,  the  essential  conditions  of 
this  ^treaty  were  respected  near  fourscore  years  by  the 
successors  of  Coustantine  and  Artaxcrxes- 

Since  the  Uonian  and  Parthian  standards  first  encoun- 
tered,on  the  buhks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia^* was  alternately  oppressed  by  its  formidable  pro- 

81  Socmies  (I.  vii.  c.  18, 19, 20, 21.)  is  the  best  author  for  the  PfcrsAn 
war.  We  may  likewise  consult  the  three  Chronicles,  the  Paschal,  and 
those  of  MarceUmus  and  Malala. 

82  This  account  of  the  rain  and  division  of  the  Iringdom  of  Armenia  Is 
taken  from  the  third  book  of  the  Aniiensan  history  of  Moses  of  Choseiie. 
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tMion;  and,  m  the  course  of  thi^  history,  several  events,  chap. 
which  indmed  the  balance  of  peace  and  war,  have  been  ^^^^y,,,^^ 
akeady  related*  A  disgraceful  treaty  had  resigned  Ar«  a.  D. 
menia  to  the  ambition  of  Sapor ;  and  the  scale  of  Persia  4S1...440. 
appeared  to  preponderate*  But  the  ro}'al  race  of  Arsaces 
impatiently  submitted  to  the  house  of  Sassan ;  the  turbu* 
lent  nobles  asserted,  or  betrayed,  their  hereditary  inde- 
pendence; and  the  nation  was  still  attached  to  the  Chris* 
tian  princes  of  Constantinople*  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifdi  century,  Armenia  was  divided  by  the  progress  of 
war  and  faction;^  and  the  unnatural  division  precipitated 
the  downfall  of  that  ancient  monarchy.  Chosroes,  the 
Persian  vassal,  reigned  over  the  Eastern  and  most  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  country;  whi«e  the  Western  province 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Arsaces,  and  the  supre«> 
macy  of  die  emperor  Arcadiu;s.  After  the  death  of  Ar- 
saces, the  Romans  suppressed  the  regal  government,  and 
imposed  on  their  allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The 
military  command  was  delegated  to  the  count  of  the  Ar- 
menian frontier;  the  city  of  Theodosiopolis  *^  was  built 
and  fortified  in  a  strong  situation,  on  a  fertile  and  lofty 
ground,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  de- 
pendent territories  were  ruled  by  five  satraps,  whose  dig- 
nity was  marked  by  a  peculiar  habit  of  gold  and  purple. 
The  less  fortunate  nobles,  who  lamented  the  loss  of  their 
king,  and  envied  the  honours  of  their  equals,  were  pro- 
voked to  negociate  their  peace  and  pardon  at  the  Persian 
court ;  and  returning,  with  their  followers,  to  the  palace 

Deficient  as  he  is  in  every  qualification  of  a  good  historian,  his  local  infor- 
madon,  his  passions,  and  his  prejudices,  are  strongly  expressive  of  a  native 
and  contemporary.  Procopius  (de  EdiiicUs,  I.  xiii  c.  1.  5.)  relates  the  same 
facts  in  a  very  different  manner ;  but  I  have  extracted  the  circumstances 
the  most  probable  in  themselves;  and  the  least  inconsistent  with  Moi-es  of 
Cborene. 

83  The  western  Armenians  used  the  Greek  language  and  characters  in 
their  religious  offices ;  but  the  use  of  that  hostile  tongue  was  prohibited  by 
the  Persians  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  which  were  obliged  to  use  the  Syriac, 
till  the  invention  of  the  Armenian  letters  by  Mesrobes,  in  the  beginning  of 
tkyt  fifth  century,  and  the  subsequent  version  of  the  Bible  into  the  Armenian 
langruage ;  an  event  which  relaxed  the  connexioil  of  the  church  and .  nation 
with  Constantinople. 

84  Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  59.  p.  309.  and  p.  358.  Procopius,  de  £di- 
fidtft,  1.  iii.c.  5.  Theodosiopolifl  stands,  or  rather  stood,  about  thirty-five 
mileft  to  the  £ast  of  Arzeroum,  the  modem  capital  of  Ttirkish  Amenia. 
Seed*AnviUe,  Geographia  Anciennc^  torn.  ii.  p.  99, 100. 
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xxxn  ^^  Artaxata,  acknowledged  Chosroes  for  their  lawful  so- 
vereign. About  thirty  years  afterwards,  Artasires,  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Chosroes,  fell  under  the  displea- 
sure of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles  of  Armenia ; 
and  they  unanimously  desired  a  Persian  governor  in  the 
room  of  an  unworthy  king.  The  answer  of  the  arch- 
bishop'Isaac,  whose  sanction  they  earnestly  solicited,  is 
expressive  of  the  character  of  a  superstitious  people.  He 
deplored  the  manifest  ancl  inexcusable  vices  of  Artasires; 
and  declared,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who  would 
punish,  without  destroying,  the  sinner.  *'  Our  king,*'  con- 
tinued Isaac,  "  is  too  much  addicted  to  licentious  plea- 
**  sures,  but  he  has  been  purified  in  the  holy  waters  of 
"  baptism.  He  is  a  lover  of  women,  but  he  does  not 
*'  adore  the  fire  or  the  elements.  He  may  deserve  the 
"  reproach  of  lewdness,  but  he  is  an  undoubted  Catholic; 
^^  and  his  faith  is  pure,  though  his  manners  are  flagitious. 
"  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  my  sheep  to  the  rage  of 
*'  devouring  wolves ;  and  you  would  soon  repent  your 
**  rash  exchange  of  the  Infirmities  of  a  believer,  for  the 
"  specious  virtues  of  an  heathen.*'  •*  Exasperated  by 
the  firmness  of  Isaac,  the  factious  nobles  accused  both 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  as  the  secret  adherents  of  the 
emperor;  and  absurdly  rejoiced  in  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, which,  after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly 
pronounced  by  Bahram  himself.  The  descendants  of 
Arsaces  were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,**  which 
they  had  possessed  above  five  hundred  and  sixty  years;** 

85  Moses  Choren.  I.  iii.  c.  63.  p.  316.  According  to  the  iustitution  of 
St.  Gregory  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  the  archbishop  was  always  of  the  royal 
family ;  a  circumstance,  which,  in  some  deg^ree,  corrected  the  influence' cf 
the  sacerdotal  character,  and  united  the  mitre  with  the  crown. 

86  A  branch  «;f  ih«  royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the  raiok 
and  posfessions  (as  it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps.  See  Moses  Cho-* 
ren.  I.  iii.  p.  65.  p.  321. 

87  Valarsaces  was  apjy)inted  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the  Par- 
thian monarch,  imn\ediarely  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  (Moses 
Choren.  I.  ii.  c  2.  p,  85),  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ. 
Without  depending  on  the  various  and  contradictory  periods  of  the  reigns  of 
the  last  kings,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Armenian  kingdom 
happened  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  431.  (I.  iii.  c.  61.  p.  312)  ; 
and  under  Veramus,  or  Bahnim,  king  of  Persia  (1.  iii.  c.  64.  p.  317\  who 
reigned  from  A.  D.  420  to  440.  See  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Oriental.  t»im. 
iii.  p.  396. 
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and  the  dominions  of  the  unfortunate  Artasires,  under 
the  new  and  significant  appellation  of  Persarmenia,  were 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province.  This  usurpation 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  government;  but  the 
rising  disputes  were  soon  terminated  by  an  amicable, 
though  unequal,  partition  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia; and  a  territorial  acquisition,  which  Augustus  might 
have  despised,  reflected  some  lustre  on  the  declining  em- 
pire of  the  younger  Theodosius. 
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nus, 

A.  D.  423. 
Aug.ar. 


Death  of  Honorius Valentinian  III.  Emperor  of  the 

East...:Administration  of  his  Mother  Fiacidia..:.jEtius 
mid  Boniface**..Conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals. 

DURING  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West,  was  separat- 
ed fipom  the  friendship  of  his  brother,  and  afterwards  of  ^"^^^^^^^ 
his  nephew,  who  reigned  over  the  East ;  and  Constant!-  and  death 
nople  beheld,  with  apparent  indifference  and  secret  joy,  o/  ^^no 
the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  strange  adventures  of 
Placidia*  gradually  renewed,  and  cemented,  the  alliance 
of  the  two  empires.  The  daughter  of  the  great  Theodo- 
sius  had  been  the  captive  and  the  queen  of  the  Goths : 
she  lost  an  affectionate  husband;  she  was  dragged  in 
chains  by  his  insulting  assassin ;  she  tasted  the  pleasure 
of  revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
for  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat.  After  her 
return  from  Spain  to  Italy,  Placidia  experienced  a  new 
persecution  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  averse 
to  a  marriage,  which  had  been  stipulated  without  her 
consent ;  and  the  brave  Constantius,  as  a  noble  reward 
for  the  tyrants  whom  he  had  vanquished,  received,  from 
the  hand  of  Honorius  himself,  the  struggling  and  reluc- 

1  See  Chap.  xxxl. 
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9^  ^^"    tant  hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolj^us.     But  her  resistance 
ended  with  the  cerenlony  of  the  nuptials ;  nor  did  Placip' 
dia  refuse  to  become  the  mother  of  lionoria  and  Valenti- 
niap  the  third,  or  to  assume  and  exercise  an  absolute  do- 
minion over  the  mind  of  her  grateful  husband*     The 
generous  soldier,  whose  time  had  hitherto  been  divided 
between  social  pleasure  and  military  service,  was  taught 
new  lessons  of  avarice  smd  ambition:  he  extorted  the 
tide  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  servant  of  Honorius  wa»  asso- 
ciated to  the  empire  of  the  West.     The  death  of  Con- 
stantius,  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign,  instead  of  ^ 
diminishing,  seemed  to  increase,  the  power  of  Placidia; 
and  the  indecent  familiarity*  of  her  brothei",  which  might 
be  no  more  than  the  symptoms  of  a  childish  affection, 
were  universally  attributed  to  incestuous  love.  On  a  sud- 
den, by  some  base  intrigues  of  a  steward  and  a  nurse,    - 
this  excessive  fondness  was  converted  into  an  irfecon- 
cileable  quarrel:  the  debates  of  the  emperor  and  his  sister 
were  not  long  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  palace ; 
and  as  the  Gothic  soldiers  adhered  to  their  queen,  this 
city  of  Ravenna  was  agitated  with  bloody  and  dangerous 
tumult,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  forced  or 
voluntary  retreat  of  Placidia  and  her  children.      The 
royal  exiles  landed  at  Constantinople,  soon  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Theodoaius,  during  the  festival  of  the  Persian 
victories.     They  were  treated  with  kindness  and  mag' 
nificence  ;  but  as  the  statues  of  the  emperor  Constantius 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Eastern  court,  the  tide  of  Aiu 
gusta    could    not   decendy  be  allowed   to   his  widow. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Placidia,  a  swift 
messenger  announced  the  death  of  ^Honorius,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  dropsy :  but  the  important  secret  was  not 
divulged,  till  the  necessary  orders  had  been  dispatched 
for  the  march  of  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  sea«coasS 

2  T«  o-vftx,^  **T*  ^•^^  ^lAflfKT*,  19  the  expression  of  Olympio- 
dorus  (apud  Phoiiuni,  p.  197) ;  who  nicans,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  same 
cai-csses  which  Mahomet  bestowed  ou  his  daughter  Puatemah.  Quaiiilo 
(says  the  prophet  himself),  quando  subit  mihi  disiderihm  Paradisi,  osculor 
earn,  ct  ingero  ling^m  meam,  in  os  ejus.  But  this  sensual  indulgence  >»ras 
justified  by  miracle  and  mystery ;  and  the  anecdote  has  been  cormuuni^ 
cated  to  the  public  by  the  Reverend  Father  Maracci,  In  his  Vernon  anid 
Confutation  of  the  Koran,  torn.  i.  p.  32. 
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of  Dalmatia*     The  shops  and  the  gates  of  Constantino-    S^^^J 
pie  remained  shut  during  seven  days ;  arid  the  loss  of  a  ^^^v^^ 
foreign  prince,  who  could  neither  be  esteemed  nor  re- 
gretted, was  celebrated  with  loud  and  affected  demon- 
strations of  the  public  grief. 

While  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  deliberated.  Elevation 
the  vacant  throne  of  Honorius  was  usurped  by  the  ambi-  *^^^  ^ 
tion  of  a  stranger.  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John:  John, 
he  filled  the  confidential  office  of  Primicerius,  or  princi-  4^*^135 
pal  secretaiy  ;  and  history  has  attributed  to  his  character 
more  virtues,  than  can  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  viola- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  duty.  Elated  by  the  submission 
of  Italy,  and  the  hope  of  an  alliance  with  the  Huns,  John 
presumed  to  insult,  by  an  embassy,  the  majesty  of  the 
Eastern  emperor;  but  when  he  imderstood  that  his 
agents  had  been  banished,  imprisoned,  and  at  length 
chased  away  with  deserved  ignominy,  John  prepared  to 
assert,  by  arms,  the  injustice  of  his  claims.  In  such  a 
cause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodosius  should  have 
marched  in  person  ;  but  the  young  emperor  was  easily 
diverted,  by  his  physicians,  from  so  rash  and  hazardous 
a  design ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  expedition  was 
prudently  entrusted  to  Ardaburius,  and  his  son  Aspar, 
who  had  already  signalized  their  valour  against  the  Per- 
sians. It  was  resolved,  that  Ardaburius  should  embark 
with  the  infantry ;  whilst  Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the  caval- 
ry, conducted  Placidia,  and  her  son  Valentinian,  along 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic  The  march  of  the  caval* 
ry  was  performed  with  such  active  diligence,  that  they 
surprised,  without  resistance,  the  important  city  of  Aqui- 
leia ;  when  the  hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpectedly  con- 
founded by  the  intelligence,  that  a  storm  had  dispersed 
the  Imperial  fleet ;  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two  gal- 
lies,  was  taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  port  of 
Ravenna.  Yet  this  incident,  unfortunate ,  as  it  might 
seem,  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Ardaburius  eni- 
ployed,  or  abused,  the  courteous  freedom,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy,  to  revive  among  the  troops  a  sense 
of  loyalty  and  gratitude  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  conspiracy 
was  ripe  for  execution,  he  invited,  by  private  messages, 

TOi.#  IT  Ek 
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CHAP,  and  pressed  the  approach  of,  Aspar.  A  shepherd,  whom 
the  popular  credulity  transformed  into  an  angel,  guided 
the  Eastern  cavalry,  by  a  secret,  and,  it  was  thought,  an 
impassable  road,  through  the  morasses  of  the  Po:  the 
gates  of  Ravenna,  after  a  short  struggle,  were  thrown 
open  ;  and  the  defenceless  tyrant  was  delivered  to  the 
mercy,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of  the  conquerors.  Hi« 
right  hand  was  first  cut  oiF;  and,  after  he  had  been  ex- 
posed, mounted  on  an  ass,  to  the  public  derision,  John 
was  beheaded  in  the  Circus  of  Aquileia.  The  emperor 
Theodosius,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  victory, 
interrupted  the  horse-races ;  and  singing,  as  he  marched 
through  the  streets,  a  suitable  psalm,  conducted  his 
people  from  the  Hippodrome  to  the  church,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  grateful  devotion.' 

Valcnti-  In  a  monarchy,  which,  according  to  various  precc- 

■ian  III.      dents,  miffht  be  considered  as  eledtive,  or  hereditary,  or 
emperor  of  .  .  ,    .  .  .,  t      i.        i^     .       .  i   •  ^ 

the  West,    patrimonial,  it  was  impossible  that  the  intricate  claims  of 

425  ^55  ^^^^^  ^^^  collateral  succession  should  be  clearly  defin- 
ed;* and  Theodosius,  by  the  right  of  consanguinity  or 
conquest,  might  have  reigned  the  sole  legitimate  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  For  a  moment,  perhaps,  his  eyes  were 
dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  unbounded  sway ;  but  his  in- 
dolent temper  gradually  acquiesced  in  the  dictates  of 
sound  policy.  He  contented  himself  with  the  possession 
of  the  East ;  and  wisely  relinquished  the  laborious  task, 
of  waging  a  distant  and  doubtful  war  against  the  Barba- 
rians beyond  the  Alps  ;  or  of  securing  the  obedience  of 
the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose  minds  were  alienated 
by  the  irreconcileable  difference  of  language  and  interest. 
Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  ambition,  Theodosius 
resolved  to  imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grandfather, 
and  to  scat  his  cousin  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  the 

3  For  these  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire,  consult  Olyinpiodor. 
apud  Phot.  p.  192,  193.  196,  197.  200.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  16.  Socrates, 
1.  vii.  23,  24.  Philostorjius,  I.  xii.  c.  10, 11.  and^  Godpfroy,  Dissertat.  p. 
486.  Procopius,  de  BelT.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  3.  p.  1B2, 183.  Thcophanes,  ia 
Chronograph,  p.  72,  73.  and  the  Chronicles. 

4  See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  ii.<.7.  He  has  laboriously,  but 
iratnly*  attempted  to  form  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence,  from  tlie 
various  and  discordant  modes  of  royal  succession^  which  have  b^n  aotro* 
^UQod  by  £^nd»  or  force,  by  time,  or  accident. 
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West.  The  royal  infant  was  distinguished  at  Constant!-  S^J!^^' 
nople  by  the  title  of  Nobilis^imus  :  he  was  promoted,  be-  s^'^r^ 
fore  his  departure  from  Thessalonica,  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  Cccsar  ;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the 
patrician  Helion,  by  the  authority  of  Theodosius,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate,  saluted  Valentinian  the  third 
by  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  sqlemnly  invested  him  with 
the  diadem,  and  the  Imperial  purple.^  By  the  agree- 
ment of  the  three  females  who  governed  the  Roman 
world,  the  son  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  th« 
daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais ;  ai^d,  as  soon  as 
the  lover  and  his.  bride  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty, 
this  honourable  alliance  w;is  faithfully  accomplishe4*  At  ^ 
the  same  time,  as  a  compensation,  perhaps,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  the  Western  Elyricum  was  detached 
iironi  the  Italian  dominions,  and  yielded  to  the  throne,  of 
Constantinople/  The  emperor  of  the  East  acquired  the 
useful  dominion  of  the  rich  and  maritime  province  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous  sovereignty  of  P^noniaand 
Noricum,  which  had  been  filled  and  ravaged  above  twenty 
years,  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Huns,  Ostrogoths, 
Vandals,  and  Bavarians.  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
continued  to  respect  the  obligations  of  their  public  and 
domestic  alliance ;  but  the  unity  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  finally  dissolved*  By  a  positive  declaration, 
the  validity  of  all  future  laws  was  limited  to  the  domi- 
nions of  their  peculiar  author  j  unless  he  should  think 
proper  to  communicate  them,  subscribed,  with  his  own 
hand,  for  the  approbation  of  his  independent  colleague  J 

5  The  original  writers  arc  not  ag^ed  (see  Muratori,  Annali  d*Italia, 
tom.  iv.  p.  X^.)  whether  Valentinian  received  the  Imperial  diadem  at 
Rome  or  Ravenna.  In  this  unce^ainty^  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  some 
respect  was  shewn  to  the  senate. 

6  The  Count  de  Bnat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Eorope,  tom.  vii.  p.  292. 
...300.)  has  established  the  reality,  explained  the  motives,  and  traced  the 
consequences,  of  this  remarkable  cession. 

7  See  the  first  Ncnel  of  Theodosius,  by  whioh  he  ratifies  and  commu- 
nicates (A.  D.  438.)  the  Theodosian  Code.  About  forty  years  before 
that  time,  the  unity  of  legislation  had  been  proved  by  an  exception.  The 
Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  cities  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  produced  a 
Uw«f  the  East  to  justify  their  exemption  from  municipal  offices  (Cod. 
Theod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  vhi.  leg.  13) ;  and  the  Western  ^mperor  was  obliged  to 
invalidate,  by  a  special  edia,  the  law,  quam  constat  weis  partibus  esse 
daxxinosam.    Cod  Thecd.  1.  xi.  tit.  i.  leg.  156. 
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tration  of 
his  mother 
Piacidia, 
AD 
425...450. 


Her  two 

generals* 
iEdusand 
Boniface, 


Valentinian,  when  he  re<ieived  the  title  of  Augustus, 
was  no  more  than  six  years  of  age :  and  his  long  minbrily 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardian  care  of  a  mother,  who 
mijght  assert  a  female  claim'  to  the  succession  of  the 
Western  empire.  Placidia  envied,  but  she  could  not 
equal,  the  reputation  and  virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister 
of  Theodosius ;  the  elegant  genius  of  Eudocia,  the  wise 
and  successful  policy  of  Pulcheria.  The  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian  was  jealous  of  the  power,  which  she  was  incapaUe 
of  exercising:*  she  reigned  twenty-five  years,  in  the 
name  of  her  son ;  and  the  character  of  that  unworthy  em* 
peror  gradually  countenanced  the  suspicion,  that  Placidia 
had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dissolute  education,  and 
studiously  diverted  his  attention  from  every  manly  and 
honourable  pursuit.  Amidst  the  decay  of  military  spirit, 
her  armies  were  commanded  by  two  generals,  jEtius* 
and  Boniface,'^  who  may  be  deservedly  named  as  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  Their  union  might  have  supported  a 
sinking  empire ;  their  discord  was  die  fatal  and  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  loss  of  Africa.  The  invasion  and  defeat 
of  Attila  have  immortalized  die  fame  of  £tius;  and 
though  time  has  thrown  a  shade  over  the  exploits  of  his 
rival,  the  defence  of  Marscelles,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Africa,  attest  the  military  talents  of  Count  Boniface.  In 
the  field  of  battle,  in  partial  encounters,  in  single'  combats, 
he  was  still  the  terror  of  the  Barbarians :  the  clergy,  and 
particularly  his  friend  Augustin,  were  edified  by  the 
Christian  piety,  which  had  once  tempted  him  to  retirt 


8  Cassiodorius  ( Varior.  1.  xi.  eptst.  i  p.  238.)  haseompared  the  regen- 
cies of  Placidia  and  Amalasuntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakness  of  the  mother 
of  Valentinian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his  royal  mistress.   On  this  occa- 

,  sion»  flattery  seems  to  have  spoken  the  hinguage  of  truth. 

9  Philottorgius,  1.  xii.  c.  12.  and  Godefroy's  Dissertat.  p.  493»  &c.; 
ftnd  Renatus  Frigerklusi  apnd  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  163. 
The  father  of  iEtius  was  Gaudentius,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the  province 
of  Sc3rthia,  aixl  master -general  of  the  cavalry :  his  mother  was  a  rich  and 
noble  Italian.  From  his  earliest  youth,  >£tius,  as  a  soldier  and  a  hostage, 
had  conversed  with  the  Barbarians. 

10  For  the  character  of  Boniface,  see  Olympiodorus,  apud  .Phot.  p.  196 ; 
and  St.  Augustin, apud  Tillemont, Memoires Eccles.  torn.  xiii. p. 71%. ,715. 
886.  The  bishop  ot  Hippo,  at  length,  deplored  the  fall  cf  his  friend,  who» 
after  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity,  had.  married  a  second  wife  of  the  Ariaa. 
sect,  and  who  was  suspected  of  keeping  several  concubines  in  his  house. 
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from  Ac  world ;  Ac  people  applauded  his  spotless  mtcg-  .Jfi?™: 
rity  ;  Ae  army  dreaded  his  equal  and  inexorable  justice,  x^^-^r^ 
which  may  be  displayed  in  a  very  singular  example*  A 
peasant^who  complained  of  Ae  criminal  intimacy  between 
his  wife  and  a  GoAic  soldier,  was  directed  to  attend  his 
tribunal  the  following  day :  in  Ae  evening  Ae  county  who 
had  diligendy  informed  himself  of  Ae  time  and  place  of 
Ae  assignation,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  ten  miles  into 
Ae  country,  surprised  the  guilty  couple,  punished  Ae 
soldier  wiA  instant  dcaA,  and  silenced  the  complaints  of 
Ae  husband,  by  presenting  him,  Ae  next  morning,  wiA 
Ae  head  of  Ae  adulterer.  The  abilities  of  iEtius  and 
Boniface  might  have  been  usefully  employed  against  the 
public  enemies,  in  separate  and  important  commands; 
but  Ae  experience  of  Aeir  past  conduct  should  have  de* 
cided  Ae  real  favour  and  confidence  of  the  empress  Pla- 
cidia.  In  Ae  melancholy  season  of  her  exile  and  distress, 
Boniface  alone  had  maintained  her  cause  wiA  unshaken 
fidelity ;  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Africa  had  essen*' 
ti^y  contributed  to  extinguish  Ae  rebellion.  The  same 
rebellion  had  been  supported  by  Ae  zeal  and  activity  of 
^tius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Huns  from 
Ae  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Italy,  for  Ae  service  of  the 
usurper.  The  untimely  death  of  John  compelled  him  to 
accept  an  advantageous  treaty ;  but  he  still  continued,  the 
subject  and  the  soldier  of  Valentinian,  to  entertain  a  secret, 
pertiaps  a  treasonable,  correspondence  wlA  his  Barbarian 
allies,  whose  retreat  had  been  purchased  by  liberal  gifts, 
and  more  liberal  promises.  But  iEtius  possessed  an  ad- 
vantage of  singular  moment  in  a  female  reign :  he  was 
present :  he  besieged,  wiA  artful  and  assiduous  flattery, 
Ae  palace  of  Ravenna ;  disguised  his  dark  designs  with 
the  mask  of  loyalty  and  friendship  ;  and  at  length  deceiv- 
ed boA  his  mistress  and  his  absent  rival,  by  a  subde  con- 
spiracy, which  a  weak  woman,  and  a  brave  man,  could 

not  easily  suspect.   He  secredy  persuaded''  Placidia  to  Error  and 

revolt  of 

11  Procopius  (dc  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c  3,  4.  p.  182...186.)  relates  the  Ui^firi». 
fraud  of  iCtias,  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  and  the  loss  of  Africa.    This  anec- 
dote»  which  is  supported  by  some  collateral  testin\ony  (see  Raman.  Hist. 
PenecuL  Vandal,  p.  420, 4/21),  seems  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient 
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^ H  AF.  recal  Boniface  from  the  government  of  Africa ;  he  secretljr 
x^^>r^  -  advised  Bcmiface  to  disobey  the  Imperial  summons :  to 
A.  D.  427.  the  one,  he  represented  the  other  as  a  sentence  of  death ; 
to  the  other,  he  stated  the  refusal  as  a  signal  of  revolt ; 
and  when  the  credulous  and  unsuspectful  count  had  armed 
the  province  in  his  defence,  iEtius  applauded  his  sagacity 
in  foreseeing  the  rebellion,  whichhis  own  perfidy  had  excitF* 
cd.  A  temperate  enquiry  into  the  real  motives  of  Boniface, 
would  have  restored  a  faithful  servant  to  his  duty  and  to 
the  republic;  but  the  arts  of  iEtius  still  continued  to  betray 
and  to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged,  by  persecution, 
to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels*  The  success 
with  which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first  attacks,  could 
not  inspire  a  vain  confidence,  that,  at  the  head  of  some 
loose,  disorderly  Africans,  he  should  be  able  to  widistand 
the  regular  forces  of  the  West,  commanded  by  a  rival, 
whose  military  character  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
despise.  After  some  hesitation,  the  last  struggles  of  pru- 
dence and  loyalty,  Boniface  dispatched  a  trusty  friend 
to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the  camp,  of  Gonderic,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a  strict  alliance,  and  the 
offer  of  an  advantageous  and  perpetual  settlement. 
He  invites  After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the  authority  of  Hono- 

dali  *'^'  "^^  '^^d  obtained  a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain ; 
A.  D.  428.  except  only  in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  where  the  Suevi 
and  the  Vandals  had  fortified  tlieir  camps,  in  mutual  dis- 
cord, and  hostile  independence.  The  Vandals  prevailed; 
and  their  adversaries  were  besieged  in  the  Nervasito  hills, 
between  Leon  and  Oviedo,  till  the  approach  of  Comit 
Asterius  compelled,  or  rather  provoked,  the  victorious 
Barbarians  to  remove  the  scene  of  the  war  to  the  plains  of 
Boetica.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Vandals  soon  required 
a  more  effectual  opposition ;  and  the  master-general  Cas- 
tinus  marched  against  them  with  a  numerous  army  of 
Romans  and  Goths.  Vanquished  in  battle  by  an  inferior 
enemy,  Castinus  fled  with  dishonour  to  Tarragona ;  and 
this  memorable  defeat,  which  has  been  represented  as 

and  nriodern  courts,  and  would  be  naturally  revealed  by  the  repentance  of 
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the  punishment,  was  most  probably  the  effect,  of  his  rash  CHAP, 
presumption.''  Seville  and  Carthagena  became  the  re-  y^^v^^ 
ward,  or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious  conquerors: 
and  the  vessels  which  they  found  in  the  harbour  of  Car- 
thagena, might  easily  transport  them  to  the  isles  of  Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca,  where  the  Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a 
secure  recess,  had  vainly  concealed  their  families  and 
their  fortunes.  The  experience  of  navigation,  and  perhaps 
the  prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged  the  Vandals  to  accept 
the  invitation  which  they  received  from  Count  Boniface ; 
and  the  death  of  Gonderic  served  only  to  fonvard  and 
animate  the  bold  enterprise*  In  the  room  of  a  prince,  not 
conspicuous  for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind  or  body, 
they  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Genseric  j^'  Gcntcrit 
a  name  which,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  VsSial*.  * 
has  deserved  an  equal  rank  with  the  names  of  Alaric  and 
Atdla.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  is  described  to  have  been 
of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  lameness  in  one  leg,  which,  he 
had  contracted  by  an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse.  Hia 
slow  and  cautious  speechseldom  declared  the  deep  purposes 
of  his  soul :  he  disdained  to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  van- 
quished ;  but  he  indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger 
and  revenge.  The  ambition  of  Genseric  was  without 
bounds,  and  without  scruples  ;  and  the  warrior  could 
dexterously  employ  the  dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit 
the  allies  who  might  be  useful  to  his  success,  or  to  scatter 
among  his  enemies  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contention.... 
Almost  in  the  moment  of  his  departure  he  was  informed, 
that  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Suevi,  had  presumed  to  ravage 
the  Spanish  territories,  which  he  was  resolved  to  abandon. 
Impatient  of  the  insult,  Genseric  pursued  the  hasty  retreat 

12  Sec  the  Cbronides  of  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Salvian  (dc  Gubemat. 
Dei,  I.  vU.  p.  246.  Paris,  1608),  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Vandala  to  their 
supenor  piety.    They  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  carried  a  Bible  in  the  front. 

of  the  Host,  with  the  design,  pcihaps,  of  reproaching  the  perfidy  and  sacrU    ^   ^ 
kge  of  thor  enemies. 

13  Gizericus  (his  namt  is  ▼arionsly  expressed]  statur^  mediocris  et. 
cqu!  Qufk  claudicans,  aniino  profundus,  sermone  rarus,  luxurix  coutemptor, 
iA  turbidus  habendi,  cupidus,  ad  solicitandasgentesprovidentissimus,  seminm 
contentkmum  jacere,  odta  miscere  paratus.  Jomandes,  de  Rebus  Geticisy 
c.  33.  p.  657.  This  portrait,  which  is  drawn  with  some  skill,  and  a  strong 
llkmnmii,  must  have  been  copied  from  the  Gothic  history  of  Cassiodoriiis. 
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CHAP,     of  the.Suevi  as  far  as  Merida;  precipitated  the  king  and 
^^,^^,\   his  army  into  the  river  Anas,  and  calmly  returned  to  the 
He  lands  in  sea-shore,  to  embark  his  victorious  troops.  The  vesseU 
Africa,        which  transported  the  Vandals  over  the  modem  Streights 
M^y/      *  of  Gibralter,  a  channel  only  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  were 
.   furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxiously  wished  their 
departure  ;  and  by  the  African  general,  who  had  implor- 
ed their  formidable  assistance,^^ 
wid  re-  Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to  exaggerate  and  mul- 

^^y^  ^  tiply  the  martial  swarms  of  Barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue 
A.  D.  429.  from  the  North,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  account 
of  the  army  which  Genseric  mustered  on  the  coast  of  Mau* 
ritania.  The  VandaJs,  who  in  twenty  years  had  penetra- 
ted from  the  Elbe  to  Mount  Atlas,  were  united  under  the 
command  of  their  warlike  king;  and  he  reigned  with  equal 
authority  over  the  Alani,  who  had  passed,  within  the  term 
of  human  life,  from  the  cold  of  Scythia^  to  the  excessive 
heat  of  an  African  climate.  The  hopes  of  the  bold  enter- 
prise had  excited  many  brave  adventurers  of  the  Gotihic 
nation ;  and  many  desperate  provincials  were  tempted  to 
repair  their  fortunes  by  the  same  means  which  had  occa- 
sioned their  ruin.  Yet  this  various  multitude  amounted 
only  to  fifty  thousand  effective  men ;  and  though  Genseric 
artfully  magnified  his  apparent  strength,  by  appointing 
eighty  chiUarcks^  or  commanders  of  thousands,  the  falla- 
cious increase  of  old  men,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  would 
scarcely  have  swelled  his  army  to  the  number  of  four-score 
thousand  persons.' '  But  his  own  dexterity,  and  the  dia* 
contents  of  Africa,  soon  fortified  the  Vandal  powers,  by 
TiuMoon.  the  accession  of  numerous  and  active  allies.     The  parts 

14  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatiiu.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a  con- 
temporary, places  the  passage  of  the  Vandals,  in  the  month  of  May,  of  the 
year  of  Abraham  (which  commences  in  October)  2444.  Thb  date,  which 
coincides  with  A.  D.  429,  is  confirmed  by  Isidore,  another  Spanish  bishop, 
and  is  justly  preferred  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers,  who  have  marked 
for  vhat  event,  one  of  the  two  preceding  vears.  See  Pagi  Criticat  torn.,  ii- 
p.  205,  ?cc. 

15  Compare  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c  5.  p.  190.)  and  Victor 
Vitcnsis  (de  Persecutione  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  1.  p.  3.  edit.  Ruinart).  We  «.ine 
assured  by  Idatius,  that  Genseric  evacuated  Spain,  cum  Vandaiis  omiuhtf 
eorumque  familiis ;  and  Possidius  (in  Vit.  Augustin.  c.  28.  apud  Ruinart,  p. 
4*27.)  describes  his  army,  as  nnanus  ingens  immanium  gentium  Vandalorora 
et  Alanorum,  commixtam  secuiii  habeas  Gothorum  gentemy  aiiaruiaque  dU 
versarom  pcrsonaa. 
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of  Mauritama,  ^ich  border  on  the  great  desart,  and  the     CU  AP. 
Adantic  ocean,  were  filled  with  a  fierce  and  untractabk 


race  of  men,  whose  savage  temper  had  been  exasperated^ 
rather  than  reclaimed,  by  their  dread  of  the  Roman  arms* 
The  wandering  Moors,^^  as  they  gradually  ventured  to 
approach  the  sea«8||iore,  and  the  camp  of  the'  Vandals,  must 
have  viewed  with  terror  and  astonishment  the  dress,  and 
sumour,  the  martial  pride  and  discifJine  of  the  unknown 
strangers,  who  had  landed  on  their  coast ;  and  the  fair  com* 
plexioQs  of  the  blue-eyed  warriors  of  Germany,  formed  a 
very  singular  contrast  with  the  swarthy  or  olive  hue,  which 
is  derived  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  torrid  zone*^ 
After  the  first  difficulties  had  in  some  measure  been  re* 
moved,  which  arose  from  the  mutual  ignorance  of  their 
respective  language,  the  Moors,  regardless  of  any  future 
consequence,  embraced  the  alliance  of  the  enemies  of 
Rome ;  and  a  crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed  from  the 
woods  and  vallies  of  Mount  Atlas,  to  satiate  their  revenge 
an  Ae  polished  tyrants,  who  had  injuriously  expelled  them  ' 

from  the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 

The  persecution  of  the  DonatiMs  ^^  was  an  event  not  The  Do- 
less  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric*  Seventeen  years  ^*»^' 
b^ore  he  landed  in  Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held 
at  Carthage,  by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The  Cathol- 
ics were  satisfied,  that,  after  the  invincible  reasons  which 
they  had  alleged,  the  obstinacy  of  the  schismatics  must  be 
inexcusable  and  voluntary;  and  the  emperor  Honorius  was 
persuaded  to  inflict  the  most  rigorous  penalties  on  a  fac- 
tion, which  had  so  long  abused  his  patience  and  clemency. 
Three  hundred  bishops,^*  with  many  thousands  of  the  in* 

16  For  the  manners  of  the  Moori,sec  P^ocopins  (de  BcU.  Vandal.  I.  u. 
c.  6.  p. 240) ;  for  their  figure  and  conipV  xfen,  M.  da  Buffbn  (Histoirc  Natu* 
Telle,  tona .  iii.  p.  430) .  Procopius  says  in  general,  that  the  Moors  hid  join- 
ed the  Vandals  before  the  death  of  Vaientiniaii  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
p,  190) ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  uidependent  tribes  did  not  embrace  %mj 
imiform  system  of  policy . 

17  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccles.  tom.  xni.  p.  516.. 358;  and  the    * 
whole  series  of  the  persecution,  in  the  original  monumentSypublished  by  Du- 

pin  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  S23....515.  ' 

18  The  Dona^t  bi&hops,  at  the  ^conf erence  of  Carthage»  amoimtM  to 
2f9;  and  they  asserted,  that  their  whole  number  was  not  less  than  400. 
Th»  CathoUcs  had  286  present,  120  absent,  besides  sixty-fbuj:  vacant  biabop-i 
iki. 

VOL.  IV.  ¥  J 
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xx2nn"  *^"^^  clergy,  were  torn  from  their  churches,  stripped  of 
their  ecclesiastical  possessions,  banished  to  the  islands, 
and  proscribed  by  die  laws,  if  they  presumed  to  cmiceal 
themselves  in  the  provinces  of  Africa.  THeir  numerous 
congregations,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  were  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  of  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligious worship.  A  regular  scale  of  fines,  from  ten  to  two 
hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  curiously  ascertained,  ac- 
cording to  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  punish 
die  crime  of  assisting  at  a  schismatic  conventicle  ;  and  if 
the  fine  had  been  levied  five  times,  without  subduing  the 
obstinacy  of  the  offender,  his  future  punishment  was  refer- 
red to  the  discretion  of  the  Imperial  court.^^  By  these 
severities,  which  obtained  the  warmest  approbation  of  St. 
Augustin,'^  great  numbers  of  Donatists  were  reconciled 
to  the  Catholic  church :  but  the  fanatics,  who  still  perse- 
vered in  their  opposition,  were  provoked  to  madness  and 
despair ;  the  distracted  country  was  filled  with  tumult  and 
bloodshed ;  the  armed  troops  of  Circumcellions  alternately 
pointed  their  rage  against  themselves,  or  against  their  ad- 
versaries ;  and  the  calendar  of  mart)a*s  received  on  both 
sides  a  considerable  augmentation.^'  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Genseric,  a  Christian,  but  an  enemy  of  the  ortho- 
dox communion,  shewed  himself  to  the  Donatists  as  a 
powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  oppressive  edicts  of  the 
Roman  emperors.^*    The  conquest  of  Africa  was  (acilita- 

19  The  fifth  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Thcodosian  Code,  exhib- 
its a  series  of  the  Imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists,  from  the  jear  400  to 
the  year  438.  Of  these  the  54;h  law,  promulgated  by  Honorius,  A.  D .  414, 
is  the  most  severe  and  effectual. 

20  St.  Augustin  altered  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  heretics.  His  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indulgence,  for  the  Ma- 
nichxans,  has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Locke  (vol.  iii.  p.  469.)  among  the 
choice  specimens  of  his  common  -place  book .  Another  philosopher,  the  ce- 
lebrated Bayle  (torn.  ii.  p.  445...496),hasrefuted,  with  superfluous dUigetice 
and  lagEmiity,  the  arguments,  by  which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  juttified,  in  Ym 
eld  age,  the  persecutien  of  the  Donatists. 

31  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  586...592.  806.  The  Do- 
natists boa«^ed  of  thousands  of  these  voluntary  martyrs.  «Aug1]^n  asaerts, 
and  probably  with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much  exaggerated ;  but 
he  sternly  maintains,  that  it  was  better  that  some  should  bum  themselves  in 
Hus  world,  than  that  all  should  bum  in  hell  flames. 

22  Accordmgto  St.  Augustin  and  Theodoret,  the  Donatists  were  in- 
clitted  ro  the  principles,  or  at  least  to  the  party,  of  ^e  Arians»  which  Gen* 
■•ric  supportcii.    Tai^mgnt,  Mem-  Eccle».  tern.  vi.  p.  68. 
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ted  by  Ac  active  zeal,  or  the  secret  favour,  of  »  domestic    JPJ?^/* 
Action ;  the  wanton  outrages  against  the  chiirches,  and  the 


clergy,  of  which  the  Vandals  are  accused,  may  be  fairly 
imputed  to  the  fanaticism  of  their  allies ;  and  the  intole« 
rant  spirit,  which  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  most  important  province  of 
the  West." 

The  court  and  the  people  were  astonished  b^  the  Tatdy  m- 
strange  intelligence,  that  a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  ^Bo^.^ 
favours,  and  so  many  services,  had  renounced  his  alle*  fijct, 
giance,  and  invited  the  Barbarians  to  destroy  the  province  ' 

entrusted  to  his  command.  The  friends  of  Boniface, 
who  stilt  believed  that  his  criminal  behaviour  might  be 
excused  by  some  honourable  motive,  solicited,  during 
die  absence  of  iEtius,  a  free  conference  with  the  count  of 
Africa ;  and  Darius,  an  officer  of  high  distinction,  was 
named  for  the  important  embassy.*^  In  their  first  inter- 
view at  Carthage,  the  imaginary  provocations  were  mu- 
tually explained ;  the  opposite  letters  of  iEtius  were  pro- 
duced and  compared;  and  the  fraud  was  easily  detected. 
Placidia  and  Boniface  lamented  their  fatal  error :  and  the 
Count  had  sufficient  magnanimity  .to  confide  in  the  for- 
giveness of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose  his  head  to  her 
future  resentment.  His  repentance  was  fervent  and  sin- 
cere ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  restore  the  edifice  which  he  had  shaken  to 
its  foimdations.  Carthage,  and  the  Roman  garrisons, 
returned  with  their  general  to  the  allegiance  of  Valenti- 
nian  ;  but  the  rest  of  Africa  was  still  distracted  widi  war 
and  £su:tion ;  and  the  inexorable  ^ing  of  the  Vandals,  dis- 
ss SceBaroniii8,Annal.Eccle8.  A.D.428.N0.7.  A.  D. 439. No.  35. 
The  cardinal,  chough  more  inclined  to  seek  the  cause  of  great  events  in  hea- 
ven than  on  the  earth,  has  observed  the  apparent  connection  of  the  Vandala 
and  the  DonatisU.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Barbarians,  the  schismatics  of 
Africa  enjoyed  an  obscure  peace  of  one  hundred  years ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
we  may  again  trace  them  by  the  light  of  the  Imperial  peraecutioni.  See 
TOlemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vi.  p.  192, 8cc. 

24  In  a  confidential  letter  to  Count  Boniface,  St.  Augustin,  without 
examining  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  Christain  and  a  subject ;  to  extricate  himself  without  delay 
from  his  da\igerous  and  guilty  situation ;  and  even,  if  he  could  obtain  the 
consent  of  hia  wife,  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibacy  and  penance  (Tillemont, 
Mem.  Ecdes.  tom.  xiii.  p.  890).  The  bishoj^  was  intimately  connected 
with  Darasy  the  mkiister  of  peace  (Id.  tom.  xiu.  p.  928). 
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CHAP,    (iaining  all  terms  of  accommodation,  sternly  refused  to 
relinquish:  the  possession  of  his  prey*     The  band  of  ve- 


terans,  who  marched  under  the  standard  of  Boniface, 
and  his  hasty  levies  of  provincial  jtroops,  were  defeated 
with  considersdile  loss :  the  victorious  Barbarians  insulted 
the  open  country ;  and  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Re- 
gius, were  the  only  cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the 
general  inundation. 
Desotation  The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  die  African  coast  was 
of  Africa,  siltd  with  frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  mag^ 
nificence;  and  the  respective  degrees  of  improvement 
might  be  accurately  measured  by  the  distance  from  Car- 
thage and  the  Mediterranean.  A  simple  reflection  will 
impress  every  thinking  mind  with  the  clearest  idea  of 
fertility  and  cultivation  :  the  country  was  extremely  po- 
pulous ;  the  inhabitants  reserved  a  liberal  subsistence  for 
their  own  use ;  and  the  annual  exportation,  particulaily 
of  wheat,  was  so  regular  and  plentiful,  that  Africa  de- 
served the  name  of  the  common  granary  of  Rome  and  of 
mankind.  On  a  sudden,  the  s»ven  fruitful  provinces^ 
from  Tangier  to  Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Vandals ;  whose  destructive  rage  has  perhaps 
been  exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal,  and 
,  extravagant  declamation.     War,  in  its  fairest  form,  im- 

plies a-perpetual  violation  of  humanity  and  justice;  and 
the  hostilities  of  Barbarians  are  inflamed  by  the  fierce  and 
lawless  spirit  which  incessantly  disturbs  their  peaceful 
and  domestic  society.  The  Vandals,  where  they  found 
resistance,  seldom  gave  quarter ;  and  the  deaths  of  their 
valiant  countrymen  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  cities 
under  whose  walls  they  had  fallen.  Careless  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  they  employed  every 
species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force  fix)m  the  cap- 
tives a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth.  .  The  stem  po- 
licy of  Genseric  justified  his  frequent  examples  of  mili- 
tary  execution :  he  was  not  always  the  master  of  his  own 
passions,  or  of  those  of  his  followers  ;  and  the  calamities 
of  war  were  aggiavated  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Donatists  Yet  I  shall 
not  easily  be  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
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cpf  <he  Vandals  to  extirpate  the  oHves,  and  other  fnxiu    CHAP, 
trees,  of  a  country  where  thej  intended  to  settle  ;  nor  can 


I-  believe  ttiat  it  was  a  usual  stratagem  to  slaughter  great 
numbers  of  their  prisoners  before  the  walls  of  a  besieged  , 

dty^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infecting  the  air,  and  pro- 
ducing a  pestilence,  of  which  they  themselves  must  have 
been  the  first  victims.^* 

The  generous  mind  of  Count  Boniface  was  tortured  Siege  of 
by  the  exquisite  distress  of  beholding  the  ruin,  which  he  a!^D^  430. 
had  occasioned,  and  whose  rapid  progress  he  was  unable  ^7- 
to  check.     After  the  loss  of  a  batde,  he  retired  into  Hip-* 
po  Regius  ;  where  he  was  immediately  besieged  by  an 
eAemy,  who  considered  him  as  the  real  bulwark  of  Afri- 
cra.    The  maritime  colony  of  Hippo^  about  two  hundred 
miles  westward  of  Carthage,  had  formerly  acquired  the 
distingnishing  epithet  of  Regius^  from  the  residence  of 
Numidism  kings ;  and  some  remains  of  trade  and  popu- 
lousness  still  adhere  to  the  modem  city,  which  is  known 
iQ  Europe  by  the  corrupted  name  of  Bona.     The  milita- 
ry labours,  and  anxious  reflections,  of  Count  Boniface, 
vrerc  alleviated  by  the  edifying  conversation  of  his  friend 
St.  Augttstin  ;^7  fill  that  bishop,  the  light  and  pillar  of  the 
Catholic  church,  was  gently  released,  in  the  third  month  Death  of 
of  the  siege,  and  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  ^^    ^^' 
from  the  actual  and  the  impending  calamities  of  his  coun-  A.  D.  430, 
try.     The  youth  of  Augustin  had-  been  stained  by  the       "^' 

25  The  original  complaints  of  the  desolation  of  Africa  are  contained, 
1.  In  a  letter  from  Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  excuse  his  absence 
£rom  the  council  of  Ephesus  (ap.  Ruinart,  p.  4^).  2.  In  the  life  of  St. 
Augustin,  by  his  friend  and  colleague  Possiaius  (ap.  Ruinart,  p.  427).  3. 
In  the  History  of  the  Vandalic  persecution,  by  Victor  Vitensis  (1.  i.  c.  1, 
3»  3.  edit.  Ruinart).  The  last  picture,  which  was  drawn  sixty  years  after 
the  event,  is  more  expressive  of  the  author's  passions  than  of  the  truth  of 
facts. 

26  See  Celtarius,  Qeograph.  Anttq.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.p.  112.  Leo  Afri- 
can, in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  70.  L'Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn.  ii.  p.  434.  ^ 
437.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  46, 47.  The  old  Hippo  Regius  was  finally  de-  / 
stroyed  by  the  Arabs  ip  the  seventh  century  ;  but  a  new  town,  at  the  dis- 
tance of.two  miles,  was  built  with  the  materials ;  and  it  contained,  in  the 
HXteenth  century,  about  three  hundred  families  of  industrious,  but  turbu* 
lent,  manufacturers.  The  adjacent  territory  is  renowned  for  a  pure  air,  a 
fertDe  soil,  and  plenty  of  exquisite  fruits. 

27  The  life  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Tillemont,  fills  a  quarto  volume  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  xiU.)of  more  than  one  thousand  pages ;  and  the  diligence  of 
that  learned  Jansenist  was  excited,  on  this  occasion,  by  factious  and  devout 
sfai  for  the  founder  of  his^sect. 
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CHAP,  vices  and  errors,  which  he  so  ingenuously  confesses ;  but 
from  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  to  that  of  his  deaths 
the  manners  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo  were  pure  and  au- 
stere :  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  virtues  was  an 
ardent  zeal  against  heretics  of  every  denomination ;  die 
Manichseans,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagians,  against 
whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy.  When  the  city^ 
some  months  after  his  death,  was  burnt  by  the  Vandals, 
the  library  was  fortunately  saved,  which  contained  his 
voluminous  writings ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  sepsb* 
rate  books  or  treatises  on  theolopcal  subjects,  besides  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a 
copious  magazine  of  episdes  and  homilies.*'  Accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  critics,  the 
superficial  learning  of  Augustin  was  confined  to  the  Latin 
language  ;*'  and  his  style,  though  sometimes  animated  by 
the  eloquence  of  passion,  is  usually,  clouded  by  false  and 
affected  rhetoric*  But  he  possessed  a  strong,  capacious, 
argumentauve  mind ;  he  boldly  sounded  the  dark  abyss 
of  grace,  predestination,  free-will,  and  original  sin  ;  and 
the  rigid  system  of  Christian!^  which  he  framed  or  re- 
stored,3^  has  been  entertained,  with  public  applause,  and 
secret  reluctance,  by  the  Latin  church.'^ 

28  Such  ftt  least  is  the  account  of  Victor  Vitensia  (de  I^necut.  Vjtn- 
dal.  1.  i.  c.  3] ;  though  Gennadius  teems  to  doubt  whether  any  person  had 
read,  or  even  coUect«S,  all  the  works  of  St.  Augustin  (see  Hieronym.  Ope- 
ra,  torn.  i.  p.  319.  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles).  They  have  been  le. 
peatedly  printed;  and  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Eccles.  torn.  iit.  p.  lS8..,25T.y 
has  given  a  large  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  them,  as  they  stand  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Benedictines.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  bishop  of 
Hippo  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Corfettkmtf  and  the  City  of  God. 

29  In  his  eariy  youth  (Confess,  i.  14.)  St.  Augustin  disliked  and  ne- 
glected the  study  of  Greek ;  and  he  frankly  owns  that  he  read  the  Plato- 
nists  in  a  Latin  version  (Confess,  vii.  9).  Some  modem  critks  have 
thought,  that  his  ignorance  of  Greek  disqualified  him  from  expoundings 
the  Scriptures ;  and  Ckero  or  QuintUian  woukl  have  fequired  the  know- 
ledge of  that  language  in  a  proficssor  of  rhetoric. 

30  These  questions  were  seldom  agitated,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to 
that  of  St.  Augustin.  1  am  informed  that  the  Greek  fathers  maintain  the 
natural  sentiments  of  the  Semi -pelagians ;  and  that  the  orthodoxy  of  St. 
Augustin  was  derived  from  the  Manichacan  school.  * 

31  The  church  of  Rome  has  canonised  Augustin,  and  reprobated 
Calvin.  Yet  as  the  real  difference  between  them  is  invisible  even  to  » 
theological  microscope ;  the  Molinists  arc  oppressed  by  the  authority  of 
the  saint,  and  the  Janscnists  are  disgraced  by  their  lesemblance  to  the  he- 
retic.   In  the  mean  while  the  Protestant  Armenians  stand  aloof^  and  dc- 

I 
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By  the-skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  by  the  ignorance     CHAP, 
of  €ie  Vandals,  the  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above  y^r>r^ 
fourteen  months :  the  sea  was  continually  open ;  and  when  Retreat 
the  adjacent  country  had  been  exhausted  by  iiregula^  anddcath 
rapine,  the  besiegers  themselves  were  compelled  by  fa^  face, 
mine  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.     The  importance  ^-^'^^l. 
and  danger  of  Africa  were  deeply  felt  by  the  regent  of 
the  West*  Placidia  implored  the  assistance  of  heryEastem 
ally ;  and  the  Italian  fleet  and  army  were  reinforced  by 
Aspar,  who  sailed  from  Constantinople  with  a  powerful 
armament*     As  30on  as  the  force  of  the  two  empires  was 
united  under  the  command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly  march- 
ed against  the  Vandals  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  batde 
irretrievably  decided  the  fate  of  Africa.     He  embarked 
with  the  precipitation  of  despair ;  and  the  people  of  Hip- 
po were  permitted,  with  their  feimilies  and  effects,  to 
occupy  the  vacant  place  of  the  soldiers,  the  greatest  part 
of  whom  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners  by  the  Van- 
dals.    The  count,  whose  fatal  credulity  had  wounded 
the  vitals  of  the  republic,  might  enter  the  palace  of  Ra- 
venna with  some  anxiety,  which  was  soon  removed  by 
ihe  smiles  of  Placidia.     Boniface  accepted  with  grati- 
tude the  rank  of  patrician,  and  the  dignity  of  master- 
general  of  the  Roman  armies ;  but  he  must  have  blushed 
at  the  sight  of  those  medals,  in  which  he  was  represented 
with  the  name  and  attributes  of  victory .^^     The  disco- 
very of  liis  fraud,  the  displeasure  of  the  empress,  and  the 
distinguished  favour  of  his  rival,  exasperated  die  haughty    ' 
and  perfidious  soul  of  iEtius.     He  hastily  returned  from 
Gaul  to  Italy,  with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an  army,  of 
Barbarian  followers ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the 

ride  the  mntind  perplexity  of  the  disptttants  (aee.a  curious  Review  of  the 
Controvenj,  by  Le  Clerce,  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  tom.  xiv.  p.  144.» 
396).  Perhaps  a  reasoner  stiU  more,  independent,  may  smile  in  hU  turn, 
when  he  peruses  an  Armenian  Commentary  on  the  Epbde  to  the  Ro- 


32  Ducange>  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  67.  On  one  side,  the  head  of  Volenti- 
niwi ;  on  the  reverse,  Boniface,  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a  palm  in 
the  other,  standing  in  a  triumphal  car,  which  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  or, 
in  another  medal,  by  four  stags ;  an  unlucky  emblem !  I  should  doubt 
whether  another  example  can  be  found  of  the  head  of  a  subject  on  the  re* 
vene  of  an  Imperial  medal.  See  Science  des  Medailles,  by  die  Peie  Jo* 
h9xt,  tom.  i.  p.  133...  liO.  edit,  of  1739,  by  the  Baron  de  la  Baetie. 
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CH  AP.     government,  diat  the  two  generals  decided  Aeir  private 
quarrel  in  a  bloody  battle.     Boni£acfe  was  successfid  ftnxt 


His  death,    he  received  in  the  conflict  a  mortal  wound  from  the-spear 

A.  D.432.  of  his  adversary,  of  which  he  expired  within  a  few  ds^ys^ 

in  such  Christian  and  charitable  sentiments,  that  he  eac« 

horted  his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain,  to  accept  iEtius 

for  her  second  husband.     But  ^tius  could  not  derive 

any  Immediate  advantage  from  the  generosity  of  his  dy* 

.  ing  enemy :  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the  justice  o£ 

Placidia ;   and    though  he  attempted  to  defend  some 

strong  fortresses  erected  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  the 

Imperial  power  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Pan* 

nonia,  to  the  tents  of  his  faithful  Huns.     The  republic 

was  deprived,  by  their  mutual  discord,  of  the  seivice  of 

her  two  most  illustrious  champions.^^ 

Progress  of        It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  the  retreat  of 

daJs  in""     Boniface,  that  the  Vandals  would  atchieve,  without  re* 

Africa,        sistance  or  delay,  the  conquest  of  Africa*     Eigjbt  years^ 

431...439.    however,  elapsed,  from  the  evacuation  of  Hippo  to  the 

reduction  of  Carthage.     In  the  midst  of  that  interval^ 

the  ambitious  Genseric,  in  the  full  tide  of  apparent  profit 

perity,  negociated  a  tieaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  gave 

his  son  Hunneric  for  an  hostage ;  and  consented  to  leav 

the  Western  emperor  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 

the  three  Mauritanias.^*  This  moderation,  whidi  cannot 

be  imputed  to  the  justice,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  poUfy, 

of  the  conqueror.     His  throne  was  encompassed  wiA 

domestic  enemies  ;  who  accused  the   baseness  of  hi^ 

birth,  and  asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of  his  nephews, 

the  sons  of  Gonderic.     Those  nephews,  indeed,  he  sacri« 

ficed  to  his  safety ;  and  their  mother,  the  widow  of  the 

deceased  king,  was  precipitated,  by  his  order,  into  the 

33  Procopius  (dc  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  185.)  continues  the  history 
of  Boniface  no  farther  than  his  return  to  Italy.  His  death  is  mentionod 
by  Prosper  and  Marcellinus ;  the  expression  of  the  latter,  that  yflcius,  the 
day  before  had  provided  himself  with  a  longer  spear^  implies  something 
like  a  regular  duel.   ' 

34  See  Procopius,  dc  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c  4.  p.  186.  Valentinian  pub-* 
lished  several  humane  laws,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Kuraidian  and 
Mauritanian  subjects ;  be  discharged  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
payiTient  of  their  debts,  reduced  their  tribute  to  one-eighth,  and  gave  them 
a  right  of  appeal  from  the  provincial  magistratts  to  the  praefect  of  Rome. 
Cod.  Tbieod.  torn.  vl.  Novell,  p.  11, 12. 
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^V€r  A«ipiiaga*     But  Ac  public  discontent  buwt  forth   ^^^^• 
ib  dAngerotts  achd  frequent  conspiracies ;  and  the  warlike 
^^rant  is  stiipposed  to  have  shed  more  Vandal  Uood  by 
die  hand  of  die  executioner,  than  in  the  field  of  battle.'' 
Tlie  convidsions  of  Africa,  which  had  favoured  his  at- 
tack, opposed  the  firm  establishment  of  his  power:  and 
ihe  various  seditions  of  the  Moors  and  Germans,  the 
Sonatists  and  Catholics,  continually  disturbed,  or  thicae- 
ened,  the  unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.     As  he  ad» 
vanced  towards  Carthage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  Western  provinces;  the  sea-coast  was 
exposed  to  the  naval  enterprises  of  the  Romans  of  Spain, 
and  Italy ;  and,  in  the  heart  of  Numidia,  the  strong  inland 
city  of  Corta  still  persisted  in  obstinate  independence.^ 
These  difficulties  were  gradually  subdued  by  the  spirit, 
the  perseverance,  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric ;  who  alteri 
iiatdy  applied  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  1;o  the  establi^ 
ment  of  his  African  kingdom.     He  subscribed  a  solemn 
treaty  with  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from 
the  term  of  its  continuance,  and  the  moment  of  its  viola- 
tion.    The  vigilance  of  his  enemies  was  relaxed  by  the 
1>rotestations  of  friendship,  which  concealed  his  hostile 
approach ;  and  Carthage  was  at  length  suiprised  by  the 
Vandals,  five  hundred  and  eighty«five  years  after  the  de- 
'  struction  of  the  city  and  republic  by  the  younger  Sci- 
pio.*' 

A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins,  with  the.  tide  of  I^^l 
a  colony;  and  tjiough  Carthage  Height  yield  to  the  royal  thagc, 
prerogatives  of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  to  the  trade  ^^^5,9/ 
of  Alexandria,  or  the  splendor  of  Antioch,    she  still 
maintained  the  second  rank  in  the  West:  as  the  Somt 
(if  we  may  use  the  style  of  contemporaries)  of  the  AfrU 
can  world.    That  wealthy  and  opulent  metropolis,**  dis- 
ss Victor  Vkentts,  de  Pemcnt. Vandal.  1.  ii.c.  5. p.  26.  The  croeltiea 
<rf  Genseric  towards  his  subjects,  arc  strongly  expressed  in  Proiper's  Chro- 
nicle, A.  D.  442. 

sis  Posudiusy  in  Vit.  Augustin,  c  28.  apnd  Ruinart,  p.  4S8. 

37  See  the  Chronicles  of  Ida'ius,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Marcellinu>. 
They  mark  the  same  year,  but  different  days,  for  the  iuri^riial  oi  Car- 
thage. 

38  The  pictiue  of  Caiiihage»  as  it  flouriAcd  hi  ths  foorch  and  fifth  c^ 
VOL.  IV.  C  a 
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CHAl^.  played,  in  a  dependent  condition,  the  image  of  a  Am* 
rishing  republic.  Carthage  contained  the  manufactures, 
the  arms,  and  the  treasures  of  the  six  provinces*  A  re- 
gular subordination  of  civil  honours,  gradually  ascended 
from  the  procurators  of  the  streets  and  quarters  of  the 
City,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  represented  the  state  and  dignity 
of  a  consul  of  kncient  Rome.  Schools  and  gymnasia  were 
instituted  for  the  education  of  the  African  youth ;  and 
the  liberal  arts  and  manners,  grammar,  rhethoric,  and 
philosophy,  were  publicly  taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
^  languages.  The  buildings  of  Carthage  were  uniform  and 
magnificent:  a  shady  grove  was  planted  in  the  midst  of 
the  capital ;  the  new  port,  a  secure  and  capacious  bar* 
hour,  was  subservient  to  the  commercial  industry  of  citi- 
zens and  strangers ;  and  the  splendid  games  of  the  circus 
and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in  the  presence  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  reputation  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  their  country,  and  the  reproach  of 
Punic  faith  still  adhered  to  their  subtle  and  faithless  chi^ 
racter.^^  The  habits  of  trade,  and  the  abuse  of  luxury, 
had  corrupted  their  manners;  but  their  impious  con- 
tempt of  monks,  and  the  shameless  practice  of  unna- 
tural lusts,  are  the  two  abominations  which  excite  the 
pious  vehemence  of  Salvian,  the  preacher  of  the  age.^* 
The  king  of  the  Vandals  severely  reformed  the  vices  of 
a  voluptuous  people  $  and  the  ancient,  noble,  ingenuous^ 
freedom  of  Carthage  (these  expressions  of  Victor  are  not 

turies,  is  taken  from  the  Expositio  tot'ms  Mundi,  p.  17, 18.  in  the  third 
volume  of  Hiid8on*4  Minor  G^ognphert,  from  AuBonim  de  Claris  Urbibus» 
p.  328,  239 ;  and  principaUy  from  Salvian,  de  Gubemadone  Dei,  1.  vii.  p. 
U57t  258.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Notitia  should  not  place  either  a  mint, 
•r  an  arteoal,  at  Cartkage ;  but  only  a  gxaeccum,  or  female  manui^ctiin. 

39  The  anonymoua  author  of  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  compares, 
in  his  harbarous  Latin,  the  country  and  tlie  inhabitants ;  and,  after  stig- 
matisng  their  want  of  faith,  he  cootty  concludes,  Dit&cile  autem  inter  eoi 
invenitur  bonua»  tamen  in  multis  naiici  boni  esse  possunt.    P.  18. 

40  He  declares,  that  the  peculiar  vices  of  e^  country  were  collected 
In  the  sink  of  Carthage  (I.  vu.  p.  357).  In  the  indulgence  of  vice,  the 
Africans  applauded  their  manly  virtue.  Et  illi  se  magis  virilis  fortjtudinis 
esse  crederent,  qui  maxime  viros  fixminei  usils  probositate  fregissent  (p. 
368).  The  strsets  of  Carthage  were  polluted  by  effeminate  wretches,  who 
publicly  assumed  the  countenance,  the  dress,  and  the  character  of  women 
Jp.  264).  If  a  monk  appeared  in  the  city,  the  holy  man  was  pursued 
yijH^  'mjjAam  toom  Vid  rvucqk  i  dsteitviolbyi  rid^ntaum  cacbuii*  (p.  289). 
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^without  energy),  was  reduced  by  Genseric  mto  a  state  of    CHAP, 
ignomniious  servitude.     After  he  had  permitted  his  li«         ^^'^' 


centious  troops  to  satiate  their  rage  and  avarice,  he  insti* 
tuteda  more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppression. 
An  edict  was  promulgated,  which  enjoined  all  piersons, 
without  fraud  or  delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  silver,  jew- 
els, and  valuable  furniture  or  apparel,  to  the  royal  offiU 
cers ;  and  the  attempt  to  secrete  any  part  of  their  patri« 
mony,  was  inexorably  punished  widi  death  and  torture^ 
as  an  act  of  treason  against 'the  state.  The  lands  of  the 
proconsular  province,  which  formed  the  immediate  dis- 
trict of  Canhage,  were  accurately  measured,  and  divided 
among  die  Barbarians ;  and  the  conqueror  reserved  for 
his  peculiar  domain,  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Vumidia  and  Getulia.^^ 

It  Was  natural  epough  that  Genseric  should  hate  those  Afriean 
whom  he  had  injured :  the  nobility  and  senators  of  Car-  !f?^^^ 
diage  were  exposed  to  his  jealousy  and  resentment ;  and 
all  diose  who  refused  the  ignominious  terms,  which  their 
honour  and  religion  forbade  them  to  accept,  were  com* 
pelled  by  the  Arian  tyrant  to  embrace  the  condition  of 
perpetual  banishment.     Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  East,  were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  exile's,  of  fugi- 
tives,  and  of  ingenuous  captives,  who  solicited  the  public 
compassion :  and  the  benevolent  epistles  of  Theodoret^ 
•till  preserve  the  names  and  misfortunes  of  Cselestian  and 
Maria.**     The  Syrian  bishop  deplores  the  misfortunes 
of  Caelestian,  who,  from  the  state  of  a  noble  and  opulent 
senator  of  Carthage,  was  reduced,  wi:h  his  wife  and  fam« 
ily,  and  servants,  to  beg  hia  bread  in  a  foreign  country; 
but  he  applauds  the  resignation  of  the  Christian  exile, 
and  the  philosophic  temper,  which,  under  the  pressure 
of  such  calamities,  could  enjoy  more  real  happiness,  than 
was  the  ordinary  lot  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  story 
of  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  magnificent  Eudaemon,  is 
singular  and  interesting.     In  the  sack  of  Carthage,  she 

41  Compare  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal,  l.i.  c.5.p.  189,  190;  and 
Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  4. 

43  RiAnart  (p.  445..>i57.)  ha»  collected  from Thcodoret,  and  •thcr 
»«lkor^  the  nu5tortune8,real  and  fabulous,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carlhag*, 
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Htu  fmcksmtd  fipom  the  Vandals  by  somit  merchaAfts  of 
Sjrria^  who  aftervyards  acdd  her  as  a  si^ave  in  their  native 
country.  A  female  attendant,  transported  in  the  same 
ship,  and  sold  in  the  same  fiunily,  still  continued  to  re- 
spect a  mistress  whom  fortune  had  reduced  to  the  com-* 
mon  level  of  servitude  ;  and  the  daughter  hS  Eud^mon 
received  from  her  grateful  affection  the  domestic  servicea^ 
which  she  had  once  required  {irom  her  obedience.  This 
remarkable  behaviour  divulged  the  real  condition  of  Ma^ 
ria;  who,  in  die  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  wa3 
redeemed  from  slavery  by  the  generosity  of  some  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  The  liberality  of  Theodoret  piovided 
for  her  decent  maintenance  -,  iM^d  she  passed  ten  mpnthi^ 
among  the  deaconesses  of  the  church;  till  she  was  unex- 
pectedly informed,  that  her  father,  who  had  esci^d  from 
the  ruin  of  Carthage,  exercised  an  honourable  office  in 
one  of  the  Western  provinces.  £(er  filial  impatience  wai^ 
seconded  by  the  pious  bishop :  Theodoret,  in  a  letter  stiU 
extant,  recommends  Maria  to  the  bishop  of  iEgse,  a  ma~ 
ritime  ci^  of  Cilicia,  which  was  /requented,  during  the 
annual  fair,  by  the  vessels  of  the  West ;  most  earnestly 
requesting,  that  his  colleague  would  use  the  maiden  w|th 
a  tenderness  suitable  tq  her  birth ;  and  that  he  would  eiv> 
trust  her  to  the  care  of  such  faithful  merchants,  as  would 
esteem  it  st  sufficient  gain,  if  they  restored  a  daughter, 
lost  beyond  all  human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted 
parent. 

.  Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I 
am  tempted  to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the 
S^vEN  StEEPERs:^^  whosc  imaginary  date  corresponds 
with  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  by  the  Vandals.^^    When  the  emperor 

43  The  choice  of  fabulous  circumstances  is  of  snutU  onportance ;  yet  I 
have  confined  myself  to  the  narrathre  which  was  translated  from  the  S>7iac 
by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Glorift  Martyr(iin>  1.  i»  c.  95.  in  Max. 
Bibliotheci  Pa* rum,  torn.  xi.  p.  S56),  to  the  Greek  acts  of  then-  martyr- 
dom (apud  Photium,  p.  1400,  1401),  and  to  the  Annals  of  the  Patriarch. 
Eutychius  (torn.  i.  p.  391.  531,  532.  535.  V«rs.  Pocock). 

44  Two  Syriac  writers,  as  ihey  are  quoted  by  Assemanni  (Bibliot. 
Oriental,  torn.  i.  p.  336.  338),  |)lace  tlie  resunection  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
in  the  years  736  (A.  D.  425.)  or  748  (A.  D.  437).  of  the  sera  of  the  Selea- 
cidcs.  'ilieir  Greek  acts,  which  Phoiiua  had  lead,  aasign  the  dar^  of  the 
thirty-cighih  year  of  the  re^  of  Theodonus,  which  may  coincide  m(bm^ 
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Seciug  pCTsecuted  the  Christians,  sevea  noUe  youths  of  ^^^ 
Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in 
ihe  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain;  where  they  were 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the 
entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of  huge 
stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
iirhich  Mraa  miraculously  prolonged,  without  injuring  the 
pQwers  of  life,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty* 
seven  years.  At  the  end  of  diat  time,  the  slaves  of  Ado* 
lius,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountsun  had  de* 
scended,  removed  the  stones,  to  supply  materials  for 
aome  rustic  edifice  ;  the  light  of  the  sun  darted  into  the 
csvem,  and  the  seven  sleepers  were  permitted  to  awake. 
Afitr  a  slumber,  as  they  thought,  of  a  few  hours,  they 
were  pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger ;  and  resolved  that 
Jamblichus,  one  of  their  number,  should  secretly  returti 
to  the  city,  to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of  his  compa^ 
iBons.  The  youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  appella* 
doo)  could  no  longer  recognise  the  once  familiar  aspect 
€)£  hu^  native  country ;  and  his  surprise  was  increased  by 
the  appearance  of  a  large  cross,  triumphandy  erected 
over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus.  His  singular  dressy 
and  obsolete  language,  confounded  the  baker,  to  whom' 
he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin 
of  the  empire ;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  se* 
cret  treasure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge.  Their  mu- 
^lal  enquiries  produced  the  amazing  discovery,  that  two 
centuries  were  almost  elapsed  since  Jamblichus,  and  his 
friends,  had  escaped  from  the  rage  of  a  Pagan  tyvdxxL 
The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the 
people,  and  as  it  is  said  the  emperor  Theodosios  him- 
self, hastened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven  Sleepers ; 
who  bestowed  their  benediction,  related  their  story,  and 
at  the  sune  instant  peaceably  expired.  The  origin  of  this 
marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  fraud  and 
cveduliQ^  of  the  modem  Greeks,  since  the  authentic  tradi- 

fgrWk  A.  D .  439,  or  446.  The  period  which  had  elapsed  siiice  the  persecu* 
tiofi  of  DechiB  is  ea«ly  a&certained ;  and  nothing  less  than  the  ignorance  of 
Bdahomet,  or  the  legendariesy  couLd  suppose  aa  intenral  of  three  or  fouf 
kuBidredjears. 
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inrirnT  ^^^  ^^^  ^  traced  within  half  a  century  of  the  supposed 
miracle.  James  of  Sanig,  a  Syrian  bishop,  who  was  bom 
only  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
has  devoted  one  of  his  two  hundred  and  thirty  homilies  to 
the  praise  of  the  young  men  of  Ephesus.**  Their  legend, 
before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  was  translated  from 
the  Syriac,  into  the  Latin  language,  by  the  care  of  Grego- 
ry of  Tours.  The  hostile  communions  of  the  East  pre- 
serve their  memory  with  equal  reverence ;  and  their  names 
are  honourably  inscribed  in  the  Roman,  the  Habyssinian, 
and  the  Russian,  calendar.^*  Nor  has  their  reputation 
been  confined  to  the  Christian  world.  This  popular  tale, 
which  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove  his  camels 
to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced,  as  a  divine  revdation, 
into  the  Koran  ;*^  The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  has 
been  adopted,  and  adorned  by  the  nations,  from  Bengal 
to  Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  ;^  and 
some  vestiges  of  a  similar  tradition  have  been  discovered 
in  the  remote  extremities  of  Scandinavia.*^  This  easy 
and  universal  belief,  so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  man« 

45  James,  "one  of  the  orthodox  fathen  of  the  Syrian  church,  wu  bom 
A.  D.  452/  he  began  to  compose  his  sermons  A.  D.  474;  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Batnst,  in  the  district  of  Sarug,  and  province  of  Mesopotaznia, 
A.  D.  519,  and  died  A.  D.  521  ( Assemanni,  tom.i.  p.  288,  389).  For 
the  homily  (U  PuerU Epheaini^,  see  p  355... 339 :  though  I  could  wish  that 
Assemanni  had  translated  the  text  of  James  of  Sarug,  instead  of  answer- 
ing the  objections  of  Buronius. 

46  See  the  Acta  Scnctorum  of  the  Boltandists  (Mensis  Jiil9,  torn.  vi.  p. 
875... 397).  This  immense  calendar  of  taints  in  one  hundred  and  twe&tj- 
six  years  (1644... 1770),  and  in  fifty  volumes  m  folio,  has  advanced  uo  far- 
ther than  the  seventh  day  of  Octobers  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  has 
most  probably  checked  an  undertaking,  whk:h»  throiwh  the  medium  of 
fable  and  superstition,  communicates  much  historical  and  philosophical  in- 
ttruction. 

47  See  Maracei  Atcoran.  Sura  xviii.  torn.  ii.  p.  430...427,  and  torn.  i. 
part.  iv.  p.  103.  With  such  an  ample  privilege,  Mahomet  has  not  shewn 
much  taste  or  ingenuity.  He  has  invented  the  dog  (Al  Rakim)  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers ;  the  respect  of  the  sun,  who  altered  his  coiu^  twice  a  day^ 
that  he  might  shine  into  the  cavern  ;  and  the  care  of  God  himself,  who  pre- 
served then-  bodies  from  putrefaction,  by  turning  them  to  the  right  and  left. 

48  See  d'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  139 ;  and  Kenaudot,  Hist, 
Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  39,  40. 

49  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia  (de  Gesiis  Langobatilomm,  1.  i.  c.4. 
'to.  745, 746.  edit.  Grot.),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 

has  placed  in  a  csvcm  under  a  rock,  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  the  Seven 
[  Sleepers  of  the  North,  whose  long  repose  was  retj^cctcd  by  the  Barbarians. 
Their  dress  declared  them  to  be  Romans  ,•  and  the  deacon  conjectures,  * 
that  diey  were  reserved  by  PnJvkltncc  as  the  fiiture  ajxi&tles  of  those , 
unbelieving  countries. 
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kkd,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  genuine  merit  of  the  fable  CHAP, 
itself.  We  imperceptibly  advance  from  youth  to  age, 
without  observing  the  gradual,  but  incessant,  change  of 
human  a£Fairs ;  and  even  in  our  larger  experience  of  his-* 
tory,  the  imagination  is  accustomed,  by  a  perpetual  series 
of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the  most  distant  revolu- 
tions* But  if  the  interval  between  two  memorable  fleraft 
could  be  instantly  annihilated ;  if  it  were  possible,  after 
a  momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred  years,  to  display 
the  new  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who  still  retain- 
ed a  lively  and  recent  impression  of  the  old,  his  surprise 
and  hjs  reflections  would  furnish  the  pleasing  subject  of 
a  ];rfiiloaophical  romance*  The  scene  could  not  be  mor^ 
advantageously  placed,  than  in  the  two  centuries  which 
elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  Decius  and  of  Theodosiuk 
the  Younger.  During  this  period,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment had  been  transported  from  Rome  to  a  new  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  abuse  of 
military  spirit  had  been  suppressed,  by  an  artificial  sys- 
tem of  tame  and  ceremonious  servitude*  The  throne 
of  the  persecuting  Decius  was  filled  by  a  succession  of 
Christian  and  orthodox  princes,  who  had  extirpated  the 
fiibulous  gods  of  antiquity:  and  the  public  devotion  of 
the  age  was  impatient  to  exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs  of 
the  Catholic  church,  on  the  altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules* 
The  union  of  the  Roman  empire  was  dissolved :  its  ge- 
nius was  humbled  in  the  dust ;  and  armies  of  unknown 
Barbarians,  issuing  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North, 
had  estaUished  their  victorious  reign  over  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
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f%r  Character^  CanquestSj  and  Court  of  Atttky  King  of 
the  Huna...*Death  of  Theodaoius  the  Tounger^-Eiev^' 
tion  of  Martian  to  the  Empire  of  the  Eaet. 

•HAP.  THE  Western  world  was  oppressed  by  the  Goths  and 

^^^.^^^  Vandals,  who  fled  before  the  Huns ;  but  the  atchiev^ 
The  Hims>  nients  of  the  Huns  themselves  were  QOt  adequate  to  their 
^76 '  2ii    power  and  prosperity.  Their  victorious  hordes  had  vpretA 
from  this  Volga  to  the  Danube ;  but  the  public  force  was 
exhausted  by  die  discord  of  independt:nt  chieftains;  their 
Tdour  was  idly  consumed  in  obscure  and  predatory  ex^ 
rursions ;  and  they  often  degraded  their  national  dignity 
by  condescending)  for  the  hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  tinder 
the  baotters  of  their  fugitive  enemies.     In  die  reign  of 
Attila,^  the  Huns  again  became  the  terror  of  the  woiid ; 
tsnd  I  shaU  now  describe  the  character  and  actions  of 
that  formidable  Barbarian ;  who  alternately  insulted  and 
invaded  die  East  and  the  West,  and  urged  the  rajMd 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire* 
Their  es^a-       In  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  impetuously  rolled  from 
ta^i!^ ™  wn   *^  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  moat  pow- 
Hnngwy.     erful  and  populous  tribes  may  commonly  be  found  on  the 
verge  of  the  Roman  provinces.    The  accumulated  weight 
was  sustained  for  a  while  by  artificial  barriers ;  and  the 
easy  condescension  of  the  emperors  invited,  without  sa- 
tisfying, the  insolent  demands  of  the  Barbarians,  who 
had  acquired  an  eager  appetite  tor  the  luxuries  of  civi- 
lized life.     The  Hungarians,  who  ambitiously  insert  the 
name  of  Attila  among  their  native  kings,  may  affirm  with 

1  The  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  Altila  may  be  found  in 
Jomandes  (de  Rebus  Gc'  c\%,  C.34...50.  p.  660...688.  edit.  Grot.)  aiul  Prts-> 
cus  (ExLcrpia  dc  Legal  ombus,  p.  3;>...?6.  Pari  ,  164tJ).  I  have  no;  seen 
the  iives  of  A  ii.a,  coiiipoLed  by  Juvencus  Csdius  Caiat.us  DaimatiuoSy  in 
the  twelfth  cemury,  or  by  Nicholas  Olahus,  archbi!»h<'p  of  Gran,  in  the  kix- 
teenth.  See  Maucou's  History  of  the  Geniianb,  ix.  23.  and  Alafiei  Osscr- 
vazioni  Lttterarie,  torn,  i  p.  88, 89.  Whatever  the  modem  Hungartans 
have  added,  most  be  fabulous ;  and  they  do  n^t  seem  to  have  excelled  in  the 
artofiictjon.  Triey  suppose  that  when  Attila  invaded  Gajul  and  Italy, 
married  innumerable  wives,  &c.  he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean  of 
age.    Thwrocs  ^bt^^a-  p-  i-  c-  23.  in  Script,  liungar.  toin.  i.  p.  76. 
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■truth,  that  the  hordi,  which  were  suWect  to  his  uncle  CttAP. 
fioas,  or  Rugilas,  had  formed  their  encampments  within 
die  limits  of  modem  Hungary,^  in  a  fertile  country,  which 
libersdty  sttpplied  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  hmiters  and 
shepherds.  In  this  advantageous  situation,  Rugilas,  and 
4ii8  valiant  brodhers,  who  continuaUy  added  to  their  pow- 
er and  reputation,  commanded  the  akemative  of  peace 
or  war  with  the  two  empires-  His  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  West  was  cemented  by  his  personal  friend- 
ship for  the  great  iEtius ;  who  was  always  secure  of  find- 
ing, in  the  BArbarian  camp,  a  hospitable  reception,  and  a 
powerful  support.  At  his  solicitation^  and  in  the  name 
JOff  John  the  usurper,  sixty  thousand  Huns  advanced  tb 
the  confines  of  Italy ;  their  march  and  their  retreat  were 
alike  expensive  to  the  state  ;  and  the  gratdul  policy  of 
j£tiu8  abandoned  the  possession  of  Pannonia  to.his  faith- 
ibl  confederates.  The  Romans  of  the  East  were  not  less 
•apprehenMvc  of  tlie  arms  of  Rugilas,  whicfa  threatened 
the  provinces,  or  even  the  capitaL  Some  ecclosiastkal 
liiatorians  have  destroyed  the  Barbarhm^  with  ligfalning 
and  Pestilence  f  but  Theodosius  was  reduced  to  the 
more  humble  expedient  of  stipulating  an  annual  payment 
of^dtree  hundred  and  fif^  pounds  of  gold^  and  c^  dis- 
guising diis  dishonouraUe  tribute  by  the  tide  of  genend^ 
iriudi  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended  to  accept.  Thb 
public  tranquillity  was  frequendy  intermpted  by  the  fierbe 
impatience  of  die  Barbarians,  and  the  perfidious  intngues 
of  the  Byzantine  court.  Four  dependent  nations,  among 
whom  we  may  distmguiah  die  Bavarians^  disclaimed  the 
:  sovereign^  of  the  Huns ;  and  their  revolt  was  encour- 
aged and  protected  by  a  Roman  alliance ;  till  the  just 

2  Hangary  has  tieen  succ^ively  occapied  hy  three  Scythian  colonies.  1. 
The  Huns  of  Attila;  2.  th^  Abares,  ui  the  sixth  century;  and,  3.  the  Turkf 
o£  Magtars,  A.  D.  889 ;  the  immediate  and  genuine  ancestors  of  the  mo» 
dem  Hung^ians,  whose  connection  with  the  two  former  is  extremely  fa^int 
and  remote.  The  Pndranviu  and  IMtia  of  Matthew  Belios,  apP^^  ^ 
contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  concerning  ancient  and  modem  Hunga- 
ry. I  have  seen  the  extracts  in  Bibliotheque  A^ncienne  et  ModemCs  torn. 
iudi.  p.  1. ..51, and  Bibliotheque  Raisonn£e,  tom.  zvi.p.  127,. .175. 

3  Socrates,  l.vii.c.43.    Theodorer,  l.v.c.  36.    Tillemont,  who  al- 
•  ways  depends  on  the  faith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  strenuously  contend* 

(H)tt.  des Emp.tom.  vi.  p.  136. 607),  that  the  wwsaad  peTson^tgea  weif 
jiot  the  same. 
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claims,  and  formidable  power,  of  Rugilas,  were  effectiv 
ally  urged  by  the  voice  of  lEslaw  his'ambassador*  Peace 
was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  senate:  their  decree  was 
ratified  by  the  emperor ;  and  two  ambassadors  were  nam* 
ed ;  Plinthas,  a  general  of  Scythian  extraction,  but  of  coi»- 
sular  rank ;  and  the  quaestor  Epigenes,  a  wise  and  expe- 
rienced statesman,  who  was  recommended  to  that  office 
by  his  ambitious  colleague* 

The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended  the  progress  of  the 
treaty.  His  two  nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  who  b\ix> 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  their  uncle,  consented  to  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople; 
but  as  they  proudly  refused  to  dismount,  the  business  was 
transacted  on  horseback,  in  a  spacious  plain  near  the  city 
of  Margus  in  the  Upper  Maesia.  The  kings  of  the  Huns 
assumed  the  solid  benefits,  as  well  as  the  vain  honours,  of 
the  negociation.  They  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace, 
and  each  condition  was  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the 
empire.  Besides  the  freedom  of  a  safe  and  plentiful 
market  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  they  required  that 
the  annual  contribution  should  be  augmented  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold;  that 
a  fine,  or  ransom,  of  eight  pieces  of  gold,  should  be  paid 
for  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  escaped  from  his  Bar- 
barian master;  that  the  emperor  should  renounce  all  trea- 
ties and  engagements  with  the  enemies  of  the  Huns;  and 
that  aU  the  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  At  court, 
or  provinces,  of  Theoddsius,  should  be  delivered  to  the 
justice  of  their  offended  sovereign.  This  justice  was 
rigorously  inflicted  on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a  royal 
race.  They  were  crucified  on  the  territories  of  Ac  em- 
pire, by  the  command  of  Attila:  and,  as  soon  as  the  king 
of  the  Huns  had  impressed  the  Romans  with  the  terror 
of  his  name,  he  indulged  them  in  a  short- and  arbitrary 
respite,  whilst  he  subdued  the  rebellious  or  independent 
nations  of  Scythia  and  Germany.^ 

Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  noble,  per- 

4  See  Prisciuip.  47, 48.  and  Hist.des  Peuples  de  r£urope»  torn.  vU.  c« 
jkUf  X)ii|  XIV,  XV. 
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faftps  his  regal,  descent'  from  the  ancient- Huns,  who  had    CHAP, 
formerly  contended  with  the  monarchs  of  China.     His 
features,  according  to  the  observation  of  a  Gothic  histo- 
rian, bore  the  stamp  of  his  national' origin ;  and  the  por- 
trait of  Attila  exhibits  the  genuine  deformity  of  a  modem 
Calmuck  i^  a  large  head,  a  swarthy  complexion,  small 
deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a 
beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short  square  body,  of  ner- 
vous strength,  though  of  a  disproportioned  form*     The 
haughty  step  and  demeanor  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  ex- 
pressed the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  abqve  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  and  he  had  a  custom  of  fiercely  rolling 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  terror  which  he  in- 
spired.   Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not  inaccessible  to 
pity:  his  suppliant  enemies  might  confide  in  the  assurance 
of  peace  or  pardon ;  and  Attila  was  considered  by  his 
subjects  as  a  just  and  indulgent  master.     He  delighted 
m  war;  but,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  ma- 
ture age,  his  head,  rather  than  his  hand,  atchieved  the 
conquest  of  the  North ;  and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous 
soldier  was  usefully  exchanged  for  that  of  a  prudent  and 
successful  generaL     The  eflfects  of  personal  valour  are  so 
inconsiderabte,  except  in  poetry  or  romance,  that  victory, 
even  among  Barbarians,  must  depend  on  the  degree  of 
skiU,  with  which  the  passions  of  the  multitude  are  com- 
bined and  guided  for  the  service  of  a  single  man.     The 
Scythian  conquerors,  Attila  and  Zingis,  surpassed  their 
rude  countrymen  in  art,  rather  than  in  courage ;  and  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns, 
and  of  the  Moguls,  were  erected  by  their  founders,  on 
the  basis  of  popular  superstition.     The  miraculous  con- 
ception, which  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed  to  the  virgin- 
mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him  above  the  level  of  human 
nature ;  and  the  naked  prophet,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 

5  Priscus,  p.  39.  The  modem  Hungarians  have  deduced  his  gene- 
alogy, which  ascends,  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Hani  the  son  of  N'^ah ; 
yet  they  are  ignorant  of  his  father's  real  name  (de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns. 
torn.  ii.  p.  297). 

6  Compart  Jomandcs  (c.  35.  p.  661.)  with  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle, 
torn.  Jii.  p.  380.  The  former  had  a  right  to  observe,  originis  sua  signa  re- 
stituens.  The  character  and  portrait  of  Attila  arc  probably  transcribed 
frcm  Casaodcriiui. 
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Deity,  invested  him  with  the  empire  of  the  earth,  poibted 
the  valour  of  the  Moguls  with  irresistible  enthusiaftin.^ 
The  religious  arts  of  Attila  were  sot  less  skilfully  stdapt- 
ed  to  the  character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was  natuiral 
enough,  that  the  Scythians  should  adore,  with  pecoUar 
devotion,  the  god  of  war ;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of 
forming  either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a  corporeal  representa- 
tion, they  worshipped  tlicir  tutelar  deity  under  the  sym- 
bol of  an  iron  cimeten^  One  of  the  shepjeierds  of  the 
Huns  perceived,  that  a  heifer,  who  was  grazing^  had 
wounded  herself  in  the  foot,  and  curiously  followed  the 
track  of  tlie  blood,  till  be  discovered^  among  the  lo&g 
grass,  the  point  of  an  ancient  sword ;  which  he  dug  out 
of  the  ground,  and  presented  to  Attila*  That  magnani* 
mous,  or  rather  that  artful,  prince,  accej^ted,  with  pious 
gratitude,  this  celestial  favour  ;  and,  as  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor of  tlie  sword  of  Marsy  asserted  his  divine  axid  in- 
defeasible claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.*  If  the 
rites  of  Scythia  were  practised  on  tliis  solemn  occasion^  s^ 
lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile  of  faggots,  three  hundred  yard9 
in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  raised  in  a  spacious  plain  ; 
and  the  sword  of  Mars  was  placed  erect  on  the  summit 
of  this  rustic  altar,  which  was  annually  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  sheep,  horses,  and  of  the  hundredth  captive**^ 
Whether  human  sacrifices  formed  any  part  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Attila,  or  whether  he  propitiated  the  god  of  war 

7  Abu^pharan;.  Dynast,  vers.  Poccck,  p.  281.  Genealogical  History 
of  theTanars,  by  Abul^hazi  Bahader  Khan,  part  iii.  c.  15.paitiv.  c.  3* 
Vic  de  Gciigiscan,  par  l^ctit  cle  la  Croix,  I.  i.  c.  I.  6.  The  relations  of  Uic- 
missionaries,  who  vlsiteil  Tarary  in  the  thirteenih  century  (see  the  sevcnh 
volume  of  the  Histoire  des  Voyages)  express  the  popt^r  language  and 
C4)inioii8 ;  Zingis  is  st\  led  the  Son  of  God,  &x:.  &c. 

8  Nee  templum  apnd  cos  visitur,  aut  delubrum^  ne  tugurium  quidum 
cut  mo  tectum  cerni  u&(|uam  potest;  sed  gladitu  Barbarico  rit(i  fautni  figitur 
nudus,  eaiiK^ue  ut  Martem  regionum  quas  circumcircant  prscsulevt  verecun- 
dius  colunt.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxxi.  2.  and  tlie  learned  Notes  of  Lin- 
denbrogius  and  Valrsius. 

9  Priscus  relates  this  remarkable  story,  both  in  his  own  text  (p.  65.) 
and  in  the  quotation  made  by  Jornandes  (c.  35.  p.  662).  He  might  have 
explained  the  tradition,  or  fable,  which  characterised  this  famoM  swtird» 
and  the  name  as  well  as  attributes  of  the  Scythian  deity,  whom  he  ha* 
translated  into  the  Mars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

10  Herodot.  \.  iv.  c.  62.  For  the  sake  of  oeconomy,  I  have  calculated 
by  the  smallest  stadium.  In  tlie  human  sacrifices,  they  cn^  off*  the  shoulder 
and  arm  of  ihe  victim,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  and  drew  < 
and  presages  from  the  manner  of  their  falling  on  the  pik. 
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vidi  the  victims  which  he  continually  offered  in  the  field    CHAF. 

XXXIV 
of  battle,  the  favourite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred 


character,  which  rendered  his  conquests  mOre  easy,  and 
move  permanent ;  and  the  Barbarian  princes  confessed, 
in  the  language  of  devotion  or  flatterjr,  that  they  could 
not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady  eye,  on  the  divine 
majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.**  His  brother  Bleda, 
who  reigned,  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation,  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre,  and*his  life.  Yet  even  . 
this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a  supernatural  impulse ; 
and  the  vigour  with  which  Attila  wielded  the  sword  of 
Mars,^  convinced  the  world,  that  it  had  been  reserved 
alone  for  his  invincible  arm.*'  But  the  extent  of  his  em- 
pire adKn-ds  the  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  number, 
and  importance,  of  his  victories ;  and  the  Scythian  mo« 
march,  however  ignorant  of  the  value  6f  science  and  phi- 
losophy, might,  perhaps,  lament,  that  his  illiterate  sub* 
jccts  were  destitute  of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  exploits. 

If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn  between  the  civil-  and  ac- 
ized  and  the  savage  climates  of  the  globe ;  between  the  ^m^ircof 
inhabitants  of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and  the  Scythiaand 
hunters  and  shepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents ;  Attila  might      ""*"y' 
aspire  to  the  title  of  supreme  and  sole  monarch  of  the 
Bart>arians.'^     He  alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  united  the  two  mighty  kingdoms 
of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  and  those  vague  appeUations, 
when  they  are  applied  to  his  reign,  may  be  understood 
with  an  ample  latitude.     Thuringia,  which  stretched  be- 
yond its  actual  limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  in  the  , 
number  of  his  provinces ;  he  interposed,  with  the  weight 
of  a  powerful  neighbour,  in  the  domestic  afiairs  of  the 

11  PzisciiSy  p.  SS.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustas  himself,  waf 
pleased,  if  the  person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to  support 
tfaeior  divine  lustre.    Sueton.  in  August,  c.  79i 

12  The  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuplesde  r&urope,  torn.  vii.  n.  428| 
429.)  attempts  to  dear  Attila  from  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and  is  al- 
most indlnedto  leject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jomandes,  and  the  con- 
temporary Chronicles. 

13  Fortksimarum  gentium  dominus,  qui  inauditft  ante  se  potentift^ 
solus  Scythica  et  Germanica  regna  possedit.  Jomandes,  c.  49.  p.  684. 
Priacus,  p.  64,  65.  M.  de  Guignes»  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  has 
acyiired  (torn.  ii.  p.  295... 301.)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire  of  At^lai 
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CHAP.  Franks ;  and  one  of  his  lieutenants  chastised,  and  almost 
^^^  '  extirminated,  the  Burgundians  of  the  Rhine.  He  sub- 
dued the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandina- 
via, encompassed  and  divided  by  the  waters  of  the  Bal- 
tic ;  and  the  Huns  might  derive  a  tribute  of  furs  from 
that  northern  region,  which  has  been  protected  from  all 
other  conquerors  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
courage  of  the  natives.  Towards  the  East,  it  is  difficult 
to  circumscribe  the  dominion  of  Attila  over  the  Scythian 
desarts ;  yet  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  reigned  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga;  that  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  dread- 
ed, not  only  as  a  warior,  but  as  a  magician  ;*^  that  he  in- 
sulted and  vanquished  the  Khan  of  the  formidable  Geou- 
gen ;  and  that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  an  equal 
alliance  with  the  empire  of  China*  In  the  proud  review 
of  the  nations  who  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  At- 
tila, and  who  never  entertained,  during  his  lifetime,  the 
thought  of  a  revolt,  the  Gepidae  and  the  Ostrogoths  were 
distinguished  by  their  numbers,  their  braveiy,  and  the 
personal  merit  of  their  chiefs*  The  renowned  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Gepidae,  was  the  faithful  and  sagacious  coun- 
sellor of  the  monarch,  who  esteemed  his  intrepid /genius^ 
whilst  he  loved  the  mild  and  discreet  virtues  of  the  noble 
Walamir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths*  The  crowd  of  t^ulgar 
kings,  the  leaders  of  so  many  martial  tribes,  who  served 
imder  the  standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the  submis- 
sive order  of  guards  and  domestics,  round  the  person  of 
their  master.  They  watched  his  nod ;  they  trembled  at 
bis  frown ;  and,  at  the  first  signal  of  his  will,. they  exe- 
cuted, without  murmur  or  hesitation,  his  stern  and  abso- 
lute commands*  In  time  of  peace,  the  dependent  princes, 
with  their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal  camp  in 
regular  succession;  but  when  Attila  collected  his  military 
force,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  five, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand Barbarians.^' 

14  See  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  296.  The  Geougen  believed  that 
the  Huns  could  excifc,  at  pleasure,  stonxis  of  wind  and  rain.  This  pbeno- 
mcnoi  was  produced  by  'he  stone  Gezi;  to  whose  magic  power  the  loss  of 
a  battle  was  ascribed  by  the  Mahometan  Tartars  of  the  fourteenth  centiir>% 
See  Cherefeddin  AU,  Hist,  dc  Timur  Bee,  tom.  i.  p.  82, 83. 

15  Jomandes,  c.  35.  p.  661.  c.  37.  p.  6efr.    St  Tillemont,  Hist.  d«ft 
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The  ambassadors  of  the  Huns  might  awaken  the  atr    S^yw 
tention  of  Theodosius^  by  reminding  him,  that  they  were  ^^f.^^^^./ 
his  neighbours  both  in  Europe  and  Asia ;   since  they  The  Hum 
touched  the  Danube  on  one  hand,  and  reached,  widi  the  pj,^ 
other,  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  In  the  reign  of  his  father  Ar-      A.  D. 
cadius,  a  band  of  adventurous  Huns  had  ravaged  the  pro-  ' 

vinces  6f  the  East ;  from  whence  they  brought  away  rich 
spoils  and  innumerable  captives.*^  They  advanced,  by  a 
secret  path,  along  die  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea;  traversed 
the  snowy  mountains  of  Armenia ;' passed  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Halys ;  recruited  their  weary  cavalry 
with  the  generous  breed  of  Cappadocian  horses ;  occupied 
the  hilly  country  of  Cilicia,  and  disturbed  the  festal  songs, 
and  dances,  of  die  citizens  of  Antioch.  Egypt  trembled 
at  their  approach ;  and  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of  the 
Holy  Land  prepared  to  escape  their  fury  by  a  speedy 
embarkation*  The  memory  of  this  invasion  was  still 
recent  in  the  minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  subjects  of 
Attila  might  execute,  with  superior  forces,  the  design 
which  these  adventurers  had  so  boldly  attempted ;  and  it 
soon  became  the  subject  of  anxibus  conjecture,  whether 
the  tempest  would  fall  on  the  dominions  of  Rome,  or  of 
Persia.  Some  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  who  were  themselves  in  the  rank  of  powerful 

£niperean>  torn,  vi.  p.  139. 138.  ComeiUe  has  Teprnented  the  pride  of 
AttiU  to  his  subject  kings ;  and  his  tragedy  opens  with  these  two  ridiculous 
lines: 

lb  ne  sent  pas  vsnus,  nos  deux  roix !  qu'on  lenr  die 

Qo^s  se  font  trop  attendre,  et  qu' At^  s'ennwe. 
The  two  kings  of  the  Gepidx  and  the  Ostrogoths  are  profound  politicians 
and  sentimental  lovers ;  and  the  whole  piece  exhibits  the  defects,  without 
Hie  gtninsy  of  the  poet. 

16  alii  per  Casptadaustra 

Armeniasoue  nives,  inopino  tramite  dueti 

Invadunt  Orientis  opes :  jam  pascua  fumant 

Cappadocum,  volucrumque  parens  Arg^aeus  eqiionia*- 

Jam  rubet  alms  Halys,  nee  se  defendit  iniquo 

Monte  Cilix  ;  Syrix  tractus  vastantur  ammi ; 

Asfuetumque  choris  et  laetft  plebe  canorum 

Proterit  imbellem  sonipes  hostilis  Orontem. 

Claudian,  in  Rufin.  l.ii.  3S..J5. 
See,  tikewisey  in  Eutrop.  I.  i.  343...351.  and  the  strong  description  of 
Jerom,  who  wrote  from  his  feelings,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  ad  Heliodor.  p.  200.  ad 
Ocean.  Fhiloitorg^us  (U  ix.  c  9.)  meatioDs  this  irmption. 
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•S?xtv  9^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^*  ^  ratify  an  alliance  and  society  of 
^^-^-^  arms  with  the  emperor,  or  rather  with  the  general,  of  the 
West.  They  related,  during  their  residence  at  Rome,  the 
circutiittances  of  an  expedition,  which  they  had  lately 
made  into  die  East.  After  passing  a  desart  and  a  morass, 
«u|qpoaed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  lake  Moeotis^  they  pene- 
trated through  die  mountains,  and  arrived,  at  the^end  of 
£fieen  dajm  march,  on  the  confines  of  Media;  where  Aey 
.advanced  as  far  as  die  unknown  cities  of  Basic  and 
Cnrsic.  They  encountered  the  Persian  army  in  the  plains 
of  Media ;  and  the  air,  according  to  their  own  expression, 
was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  arrows.  But  the  Huns  were 
obliged  to  retire,  before  the  numbers  bf  the  enemy.  Then- 
laborious  retreat  was  effected  by  a  different  road ;  diey 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  booty ;  and  at  length  return- 
ed to  the  royal  camp,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  oonatry, 
and  an  impatient  desire  of  revenge.  In  the  free  Conver- 
sation of  die  Iitaperial  ambassadors,  who  discussed,  at  the 
court  of  Attila,  the  character  and  designs  of  dietr  fornfi- 
dable  enemy,  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  expretoed 
their  hope,  that  his  strengdi  might  be  diverted  add  em- 
ployed in  a  long  and  doubtful  contest  with  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Sassan.  The  more  sagacious  Italians  admo- 
nished dieir  Eastern  brethren  of  the  folly  and  danger  of 
such  a  hope ;  and  convinced  them,  that  the  Medes  and 
Persians  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms  of  die  Huns; 
and,  that  the  easy  and  important  acquisition  would  exak 
the  pride,  as  well  as  power,  of  the  conqueror.  Instead  of 
contenting  himself  with  a  moderate  contribution,  and  a 
military  tide,  which  equalled  him  only  to  the  generals  of 
Theodosius,  Attila  would  proceed  to  impose  a  disgraceful 
and  intolerable  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  and  cap- 
tive Romans,  who  would  then  be  encompassed,  q?i  all  sides, 
by  the  empire  of  the  Huns." 
Theytt*  While  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  soCcitoua 

^^  to  avert  the  impending  danger,  the  alltanae  of  Atdla  main- 
tmpire»  tained  the  Vandals  in  the  possession  of  Africa.  An  en- 
A^.  D.  44l>  tetprisc  had  been  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Ravenna 

17  See  ttie  jw^Unl  tSfivcrMtios  Hi  Priseos^  p.  €1, 95. 
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*eid  Cbnstitntinbple,  for  the  recotrciy  of  that  valuaiUe  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  pbrts  of  Sicily  were  already  filled  tirith  the 
tuQitdry  aind  naval  forces  df  Theodosius.  But  the  subtle 
Genseric,  who  spread  his  negociations  round  the  world, 
prevented  their  deafigns,  by  exciting  the  king  of  the  Huns 
tOr  invade  die  Eastern  empire ;  and  a  trifling  incident  soon 
became  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  a  destructive  war.** 
"Under  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of  Margus,  a  free  market  was 
feld  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  a  Roman  fortress,  sumamed  Constantia.  A  troop 
of  Barbarians  violated  the  commercial  security ;  killed^  or 
dispersed,  the  unsuspecting  traders ;  and  levelled  the  for- 
tress with  the  ground.  The  Huns  j  ustified  this  outrage  as 
uti  act  of  reprisal ;  alleged,  that  the  bishop  of  Margus  had 
entered  their  territories,  to  discover  and  steal  a  secret  trea- 
aurc  of  their  kings ;  and  sternly  demanded  the  guilty  pre- 
late, the  sacrilegious  spoil,  and  the  fugitive  subjects,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  justice  of  Attila.  The  refusal  of  the 
Byzantine  court  was  the  signal  of  war ;  and  the  Msetiana 
at  first  applauded  the  generous  firmness  of  their  sovereign* 
But  they  were  soon  intimidated  by  the  destruction  of  Vi- 
miiiiacum  and  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  the  people  were 
persuaded  to  adopt  the  ccjnvenient  maxim,  that  a  private 
citizen,  however  innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly 
sacrificed  to  the  safely  of  his  country.  The  bishop  df 
Margus,  who  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolv- 
ed to  prevent  the  designs  which  he  suspected.  He  boidly 
treated  with  the  princes  of  the  Huns ;  secured,  by  solemh 
oaths,  his  pardon  and  reward ;  posted  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  Barbarians,  in  silent  ambush,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  opened,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  gates  of  his  episcopal  city.  This  advantage, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery,  served  as  a  prelude 

18  PraosB,  p.  331.  H»  history  contained  a  copious  and  elegant acoooM 
of  the  war  (Svagrius,  I.  i.  c.  17) ;  but  the  extracts  which  telatc  to  the  em- 
bames  are  the  oiuy  parts  that  have  reached  our  times.  The  original  work 
was  accessible,  however,  to  the  writers,  from  whom  we  borrow  our  imper- 
fect knowledge,  Jomandes,Theophanes,  Count  Marcellinus,  Pro8per*Tyro« 
and  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian, or  Paschal,  Chronicle.  M .  de  Buat  (Hist. 
des  Peuplesde  TEurope,  torn.  vii.  c.  xy.)  has  examined  the  cause,  the  dr« 
cumstances,  and  the  duration,  of  this  war ;  and  will  not  allow  it  to  < 
Wyond  the  year  four  hundftd  and  forty*four. 
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x?5nv     ^  n^orc  honourable  and  decisive  victories.    The  lUyrian 
frontier  was  covered  by  a  line  of  castles  and  fortresses ; 


and  though  the  greatest  part  of  them  consisted  only  of  a 
single  tower,  with  a  small  garrison,  they  were  commonly 
sufficient  to  repel,  or  to  intercept,  the  inroads  of  ^an  enemy, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  impatient  of  the  delr.y,  of 
a  regular  siege.  But  these  slight  obstacles  were  instantly 
swept  away  by  the  inundation  of  the  Huns.*'  They  destroy- 
ed, with  fire  and  sword,  the  populous  cities  of  Sirmium  and 
Singidunum,  of  Ratiaria  and  Marcianapolis,  of  Naissus 
-  and  Sardica ;  where  every  circumstance,  in  the  discipline 
of  the  people,  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  had 
been  gradually  ad^ted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  defence.... 
and  ravage  The  whole  breadth  of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  five 
farasCon-  hundred  miles  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Hadriatic,  was  at 
•tantinople.  bnce  invaded,  and  occupied,  and  desolated,  by  the  m3;Tiads 
of  Barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the  field.  The  public 
danger  and  distress  could  not,  however,  provoke  Thco- 
dosius  to  Interrupt  his  amusements  and  devotion,  or  to  ap- 
pear in  person  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.  But 
the  troops,  which  had  been  sent  against  Genseric,  were 
hastily  recalled  from  Sicily ;  the  garrisons,  on  the  side  of 
Persia,  were  exhausted ;  and  a  military  force  was  collect- 
ed in  Europ9,  formidable  by  their  arms  and  numbers,  if 
the  generals  had  understood  the  science  of  command,  and 
their  .soldiers  the  duty  of  obedience.  The  armies  of  the 
Eastern  empire  were  vanquished  in  three  successive  en- 
gagements ;  and  the  progress  of  Attila  may  be  traced  by 
the  fields  of  battle.  The  two  former,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Utus,  and  under  the  walls  of  Marcianapolis,  were  fought 
,in  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Danube  and  Mount 
llaemus.  As  the  Romans  were  pressed  by  a  victorious 
enemy,  they  gradually^  and  unskilfully,  retired  towards 
the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace ;  and  that  narrow  peninsula, 
the  last  extremity  of  the  land,  was  marked  by  their  third, 
and  inseparable,  defeat.     By  the  destruction  of  this  army, 

19  Procopiuft,  de  Ediriclis,  1.  iv.  c.  5.  Theac  fortresses  were  afrenranU 
restored,  strengthened,  and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Justinian ;  bt»r  thcr 
were  aoon  destrciyed  by  the  Abares,  who  succecdoi  to  the  power  and  pojsscs- 
ftiontiof  the  Hmis. 
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Attila  acquired  the  indisputable  possession  of  the  field..** '  ^J^« 
From  the  Hellespont  to  Thermopyte,  and  the  suburbs  of  \^^>r^ 
Constantinople,  he  ravaged,  without  resistance,  and  with- 
out mere}',  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia...... 

Hcraclea  and  Hadrianople  might,  perhaps,  escape  this 
dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns  ;  but  the  words,  the  most 
expressive'  of  total  extirpation  and  erasure,  are  applied  to 
the  calamities  which  they  inflicted  on  seventy  cities  of  the 
Eastern  empire.*®  Theodosius,  his  court,  and  the  unwar- 
like  people,  were  protected  by  the  walls  of  Constantinople; 
but  those  walls  had  been  shaken  by  a  recent  earthquake, 
and  the  fall  of  fifty-eight  towers  had  opened  a  large  and 
tremendous  breach.  The  damage  indeed  was  speedily 
repaired ;  but  this  accident  was  aggravated  by  a  supersti- 
tious fear,  that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered  the  Imperial 
city  to  the  shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to 
the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.'* 

In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized  empires  of  the  The  Scy- 
South,  the  Scythian  shepherds  have  been  uniformly  ac-  tmSt* 
tuated  by  a  savage  and  destructive  spirit.  The  laws  of  w»«. 
war,  that  restrain  the  exercise  of  national  rapine  and 
murder,  are  founded  on  two  principles  of  substantial  in- 
terest :  the  knowledge  of  the  permanent  benefits  which 
may  be  obtained  by  a  moderate  use  of  conquest ;  and  a 
just  apprehension,  lest  the  desolation  which  we  inflict  on 
the  enemy's  country,  may  be  retaliated  on  Our  own.  But 
these  considerations  of  hope  and  fear  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  pastoral  state  of  nations.  The  Huns  of  Attila  may, 
without  injustice,  be  compared  to  the  Moguls  and  Tar- 
tars, before  their  primitive  manners  were  changed  by  re- 
ligion and  luxury ;  and  the  evidence  of  Oriental  histoty 
may  reflect  some  light  on  the  short  and  imperfect  annals 
of  Rome.     After  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the  northern 

20  Scptuaginta  civitatcs  (says  Prosper-Tyro)  dqiraodatione  vastatse. 
The  languagne  of  count  Marcdliniis  is  still  more  forcible.  Pene  totam  £tt- 
ropaTn*  invaus  excifitque  civitatibus  atque  casteilis,  eonratit.     . 

21  Tillexnont  (  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom .  vi .  p.  106, 107.)  hat  paid  great  ^ 
attention  to  this  memorable  earthquake ;  which  was  felt  as  far  from  Con- 
atantinple  zs  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  19  celebrared  by  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical writers.  In  the  hands  of  a  popular  preacher^an  earthquake  is  an  engine 
of  admirable  effect. 
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r^y*    provinces  of  Cbina^  it  was  seriously  proposed^  not  m  t||e 
hour  of  victory  and  passion,  but  in  calm  deliberate  coun- 
cil, to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  th^  populous 
country,  that  the  vacant  land  mig^t  be  converted  to  the 
pasture  of  catde.   The  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin^^ 
who  insinuated  some  principles  of  ration^  policy  into  the 
mind  of  Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  this 
horrid  design.     But  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  yielded 
to  the  Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of  the  rights  of  war 
was  exercised,  with  a  regular  form  of  discipline,  which 
may,  with  equal  reason,  though  not  with  equal  authority, 
be  imputed  to  the  victorious  Huns*     The  inhabitaotSi 
who  had  submitted  to  their  discretion,  were  ordered  to 
evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble  in  some  plain  ad« 
jacent  to  the  city ;  where  a  division  was  made  of  the 
vanquished  intp  three  parts*     The  first  class  consisted  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  young  men  capaip 
ble  of  bearing  arms ;  and  their  fate  was  instantly  decid- 
ed :  they  were  either  inlisted  among  the  Moguls,  or  they 
were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  troops,  who^  with 
pointed  spears  and  bended  bows,  had  formed  a  circle 
round  the  captive  multitude.     The  second  dass,  coo^r 
posed  .of  the  young  and  beautiful  women,  of  the  arti« 
ficers  of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more  weal- 
thy or  honourable  citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransota 
might  be  expected  was  distributed  in  equal  or  propor- 
tionable lots.     The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  waia 
alike  useless  to  the  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  city  ;  which,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been  stripped 
of  its  valuable  furniture  ;  and  a  tax  was  imposed  on  those 
wretched  inhabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breathing  their 
native  air.     Such  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Moguls,  whei> 
they  were  not  conscious  of  any  extraordinary  rigpur." 

22  He  represcnred,  to  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  that  t'.ie  four  pro- 
viiices  (Petcheli,  Chantong,  Chansi,  and  Lcaotong)  which  he  already  poa- 
iessed,  might  annually  produce,  under  a  mUd  administration,  500,000 
ounces  of  silver,  400,000  measures  of  rice,  and  800,000  pieces  of  silk. 
Gaubil.  Hist .  de  la  Dynas*  ie  des  Mongous,  p.  58,  59.  Yelutchousay  (such 
was  the  name  of  the  mandarin)  was  a  wise  and  Tirtnous  minister,  who 
saved  his  c<Juntry,  and  civiliaed  the  conquerors. 

33  Particular  instances  would  .be  endless;  bttt  the  curious  reader  may 
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9ujt  thie  most  caaual  provocatioii,  the  slightest  mogdvc;,  of  ^9j^.^ 
aqMrice  or  conveuience,  often  provoked  them  to  involve  ^^^ vtw 
a  whole  people  in  ain  indiscriminate  inassacre :  and  tb^ 
ruin  of  some  flourishing  cities  wa^  executed  ^itb  sucl^ 
unrelenting  perseverance,  that,  saccording  to  their  owi^ 
expression,  horses  might  run,  without  stumbling,  ovec 
the  groimd  where  they  had  once  stood*  The  three  gre^ 
capitals  of  Khorasan,  Maru,  Neisabour,  and  0ers^ 
were  destroyed  by  the  armies  >of  Zmgis:  aiid  the  exacf 
account,  which  was  taken  of  the  slain,  amounted  to  foux 
millions  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  per^ 
sons.*^  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  educated  in  a  less 
barbarous  age  ;  and  in  the  profession  of  the  Mahometa|:f 
religion:  yet,  if  Attila  equalled  the  hostile  ravages  qf 
TamerWe,^'  either  the  Tartar  or  tbe  Hun  might  de- 
serve the  epithet  of  the  S,cou|ioe  of  God.** 

It  may  ba  affir^ied,  with  bolder  assurance,  tb^t  the  ^^  ^ 
Huns  depopulated  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  tha  tWes. 
number  of  Roman  subjects  whom  they  led  away  into  capr 
tivii^.  In  the  hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an  in4us« 
trious  colony  might  have  contributed  to  diffuse,  through 
the  desarts  of  Scythia,  the  rudiments  of  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts;  but  these  captives,  who  had  been  takcQ 
in  war,  were  accidentally  dispersed  among  the  hords,  that 
obeyed  the  empire,  of  Attila.    The  estimate  of  their  re*    • 

c^msult  the  life  of  Gengiscan,  by  Petit  die  la  Croix,  the  histoirc  dcs  Mon- 
goitt,  and  the  fi&eenth  book  of  the  Histon-  of  the  Huns. 

24  At  M VU^  1,300,000 ;  at  Herat,  1,600.000 ;  at  Neisabour,  1,747,000. 
D'Herbclot,  Bibliotheque  Oricntale,  p.  580,  381.  I  use  the  orthography 
of  d*  AsTitte's  maps.  It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  Persians  wet^ 
disposed  to  exaggerate  their  losses,  and  the  Moguls,  to  magnify  their  ex- 
ploits. 

25  Cherefeddin  Ali,  bis  servile  panegyrist,  would  afford  us  many  hor- 
rid examples.  In  his  camp  before  Delhi,  Timur  massacred  100,000  In- 
dian prisoners,  who  had  nmlei  when  the  army  of  their  countrymen  ap- 
peared in  sight  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bcc>  torn.  iii.  p.  90).  The  people  of 
Ispahan  supplied  70,000  human  sculls  for  the  structure  of  several  lofty 
towers  (id.  torn.  i.  p.  434).  A  similar  tax  was  levied  on  the  revolt  of 
Bagdad  (torn.  iii.  p.  370) ;  and  the  exact  account,  which  Cherefeddin  was 
not  able  to  procure  from  the  proper  officers,  is  stated  by  another  historian 
(Ahmed  Arabsiada,  torn.  ii.  p.  175.  vers.  Manger)  at  90,000  heads. 

26  The  ancient^  Jomandes,  Priscus,  Stc.  arc  ignorant  of  tliis  epithet 
The  modem  Hungarians  have  imagined,  that  it  was  applied,  by  a  hermit 
of  Gaul,  to  Attila,  who  was  pleased  to  insert  it  among  the  titles  of  hi| 
¥oyal  dignity,  Mascou,  ix.  23.  and  TUlemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  to« . 
vi.p.  143. 
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CHAP,  spective  value  was  formed  by  the  simple  judgment  of 
^^^y^.^\  unenlightened,  and  unprejudiced,  Barbarians.  Perhaps 
they  might  not  understand  the  merit  of  a  theologian,  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  controversies  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation :  yet  they  respected  the  ministers  of  every 
religion;  and  the  active,  zeal  of  the  Christian  missiona- 
ries, without  approaching  the  person,  or  the  palace,  of  the 
THonarch,  successfully  laboured  in  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel.*^  The  pastoral  tribes,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
distinction  of  landed  property,  must  have  disregarded  the 
use,  as  well  as  the  abuse,  of  civil  jurisprudence  ;  and  the 
•lill  of  an  eloquent  la%vyer  could  excite  only  their  con- 
tempt,  or  their  abhorrence.**  The  perpetual  intercourse 
of  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  had  communicated  the  fami- 
liar knowledge  of  the  two  national  dialects ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians were  ambitious  of  conversing  in  Latin,  the  mili- 
tary idiom,  even  of  the  Eastern  empire.**  But  they 
disdained  the  language,  and  the  sciences,  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  vain  sophist,  or  grave  philosopher,  who  had  en- 
.  joyed  the  flattering  applause  of  the  schools,  was  mortified 
to  find,  that  his  robust  servant  was  a  captive  of  more  va- 
lue and  importance  than  himself.  The  mechanic  arts 
were  encouraged  and  esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  Huns.  An  architect,  in  the  ser\'ice  of 
Onegesius,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Attila,  was  employed 
to  construct  a  bath ;  but  this  work  was  a  rare  example 
of  private  luxury ;  and  the  trades  of  the  smith,  the  car- 
penter, the  armourer,  were  much  more  adapted  to  sup- 
ply a  wandering  people  with  the  useful  instruments  of 

27  The  missionanes  of  St.  Chrysoslom  had  converted  great  numbers 
•f  the  Scythians,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  in  tents  and  waggons. 
Thcodorct,  I.  v.  c.  31.  Photius,  p.  1517.  The  Mahometans,  the  Ncs- 
torians,  anc}  the  Latin  Christians,  thought  themselves  secure  of  gaining 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who  treated  the  rival  missionanes 
with  impartial  favour. 

28  The  Germans,  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  legions,  had  been 
particularly  offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.  One  of  the  Bar- 
barians, after  the  clFcctual  precautions  of  cutting  out  the  tongue  of  an  ad- 
vocate, and  sewing  up  his  mouth,  observed,  with  much  satisfaction  that  the 
viper  could  no  longer  hiss.     Florus,  iv.  12.  • 

29  Priscus,  p.  59.  It  should  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred  the  Gothic 
ind  Latin  languages  to  their  own ;  which  was  probably  a  harsh  and  bar* 
ren  idiom. 
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peace  and  wan  But  the  merit  of.th^  physician  was  re-  .S^y^ 
ccived  with  universal  favour  and  respect ;  the  Barbari-  v^^^^r^ 
ans,  who  despised  death,  mig^t  be  apprehensive  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  haughty  conqueror  trembled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  captive,  to  whom  he  ascribed  perhaps,  an 
imaginary  power,  of  prolonging,  or  preserving,  his  life«^<^ 
The  Huns  might  be  provoked  to  insult  the  misery  of 
their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised  a  despotic  com- 
mand;'^ but  their  manners  were  not  susceptible  of  a 
refined  system  of  oppi^ession  j  and  the  efforts  of  courage 
and  diligence  ^yere  often  recompensed  by  the  gift  of  free- 
dom. The  historian  Priscus,  whose  embassy  is  a  source 
of  curious  instruction,  was  accosted)  in  the  camp  of  At- 
tila,  by  a  stranger,  who  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, but  whose  dress  and  figure  displayed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wealthy  Scythian.  In  the  siege  of  Viminiacuni, 
he  had  lost,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  fortune  and 
libert}*:  he  became  the  slave  of  Onegesius;  but  his  faith- 
ful services,  against  the  Romans  and  the  Acatzires,  had  •  • 
gradually  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  native  Huns ;  to 
whom  he  was  attached  by  tlie  domestic  pledges  of  a  new 
wife  and  several  children.  The.  spoils  of  war  had  re- 
stored and  improved  his  private  property  ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  of  his  former  lord ;  and  the  apostate ' 
Greek  blessed  the  hour  of  his  captivity,  since  it  had  been  ' 
the  introduction  to  an  happy  and  independent  state  ; 
which  he  held  by  the  honourable  tenure  of  military  ser- 
vice. This  reflection  naturally  produced  a  dispute  on 
the  advantages,  and  defects,  of  the  Roman  government, 
which  was  severely  arraigned  by  the  apostate,  and  de- 
fended by  Priscus  in  a  prolix  and  feeble  declamation. 
The  freedman  of  Onegeslus  exposed,  in  true  and  lively 

50  Philip  de  Comines,  in  his  admirable  picttire  of  the  last  moments  of 
Lewis  XI.  (Memoires,  1.  vi.  c.  12.)  represents  the  insolence  of  his  physi- 
ci-in,  who,  in  five  months*  extorted  54^000  crowns,  and  a  rich  bishopric, 
from  the  stem  avaricious  tyrant. 

31  Priscus  (p.  61.)  extols  the  equity  of  the  Roman  laws,  which  pro- 
tected the  life  ot  a  slave.  Occidere  solent  (says  Tacitus  of  the  Germans) 
n<m  discipline  ct  severitate,  sed  impetu  ct  ir4,  ut  inimicum,  nisi  quod  im- 
p'lnc.  De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  25,  The  Heruli,  who  were  the  subjects  of 
AttUa,  claimed,  and  exerc-sed,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slavft. 
See  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  second  book  of  A^thias. 
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<^AP.  colours,  Hit  Ticca  of  a  decfinltig  empire,  of  whidi  he  1t^ 
^^.^^^  so  loiig  been  tiie  viddm ;  the  cruel  absurdhjr  of  the  Ro- 
man princes,  linabk  to  pl^btect  ilieit  snligects  a^ihst  tfafe 
public  enemy,  un^iUing  ta  trust  them  With  arms  for  <teit 
onm  defence  ;  the  ititcAenMie  tirei^t  of  tkles,  tiendereA 
^till  more  oppressive  by  the  intricate  or  ftrbiiindry  modes 
of  collection ;  the  obscurtty  of  numerous  and  contradic- 
tory laws ;  the  tedious  and  expensive  fortfis  of  judicid 
proceedings  ;  the  partial  administration  of  justice ;  and 
the  universal  corruption,  which  increased  the  faifloence 
of  the  rich,  and  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor. 
A  sentiment  of  patriotic  sympathy  was  at  length  revived 
in  the  breast  of  the  fortunate  exile ;  and  he  lamented^ 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  those  ma- 
-gistrates,  who  had  perverted  the  ivise^t  and  most  saluta- 
ry institutiohs.'* 
Treaty  of  The  tltaid,  or  Selfish,  policy  of  the  Western  Romans 

^^n  At-   ^^  abandoned  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  Hims.**     The 
ti^  aadthe  loss  of  armies,  and  the  want  of  discipline,  or  virtue,  were 
•mpii«»       ^^^  supplied  by  the  personal  character  of  Ae  monarch. 
A.  D.  446.  Theodosius  might  still  affect  the  style,  as  w6ll  as  the 
title  of  Invincible  Augustus  ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  soli- 
cit the  clemency  of  Attrla,  who  imperiously  dictated 
these  harsh  and  humiliating  conditions  of  peace.     I.  The 
emperor  of  die  East  resigned,  by  an  express  or  tacit  con- 
vention,  an   extensive  and  important  territory,  which 
stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  from 
Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novx,  in  the  diocese 
of  Thrace.     The  breadth  was  defined  by  the  vague  com- 
putation of  fifteen  days  journey ;  but,  from  the  proposal 
of  Attila,  to  remove  the  situation  of  the  national  market, 
it  soon  appeared,  that  he  comprehended  the  ruined  city 
of  Naissus  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions.     II.  The 
king  of  the  Huns  required  and  obtained,  diat  his  tribute 
Or  subsidy  should  be  augmented  from  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  one 

32  Sec  the  whole  conversation  in  Priscus,  p.  59... 63. 

33  Nova  iterum  Orienti  assurgit  ruina  .  .  .  quum  nul)a  ab  Oocidenta* 
libus  ferrenrur  aiuLilla.  Prosper  Tyro  composed  hia  Chronicle  in  the  Weatt 
and  hit  obaervatioo  implies  a  cenaure. 
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Imiidred ;  and  He  stipulated  the  immediate  payment  of  i^Jl^y 
six  thoQsand  pounds  of  gold  to  defray  the  expenses,  or  to 
expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  war.  One  might  imagine,  that 
such  a  demand,  which  scarcely  equalled  the  measure  of 
private  weakh,  would  have  been  readily  discharged  by 
the  opulent  empire  of  the  East ;  and  the  public  distress 
sfibrds  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impoverished,  or  al 
least  of  the  disorderly,  state  of  the  finances.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  taxes,  extorted  from  the  people,  was 
detained  and  intercepted  in  their  passage,  through  the 
foulest  channels,  to  the  treasury  of  Constantinople.  Ths 
revenue  was  dissipated  by  Theodosius,  and  his  favour* 
ites,  in  wasteful  and  profuse  luxury  ;  which  was  disguis* 
ed  by  the  names  of  Imperial  magnificence,  or  Christian 
charity.  The  immediate  supplies  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  unforeseen  necessity  of  military  preparations*  A 
personal  contribution,  rigorously,  but  capriciously,  im« 
posed  on  the  members  of  the  senatorian  order,  was  the 
only  expedient  that  could  disarm,  without  loss  of  time^ 
the  impatient  avarice  of  Attila :  and  the  poverty  of  the 
nobles  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  scandalous  resource 
of  exposing  to  public  auction  the  jewels  of  their  wives^ 
and  the  hereditary  ornaments  of  their  palaces.'^  Ilk 
The  king  of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  established,  as  a 
principle  of  national  jcuisprudence,  that  he  could  never 
lose  the  property,  which  he  had  once  acquired,  in  the 
persons,  who  had  yielded  either  a  voluntary,  or  reluctant^ 
submission  to  his  authority.  From  this  principle  he  con* 
eluded,  and  the  conclusions  of  Attila  were  irrevocable 
laws,  that  the  Huns,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  m 
war,  should  be  released  without  delay,  and  without  ran- 
som ;  that  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  presumed  to, 
escape,  should  purchase  his  right  to  freedom  at  the  price 
of  twelve  pieces  of  gold ;  and  that  all  the  Barbarians,  who. 
had  deserted  the  standard  of  Attila,  should  be  restored, 

34  According  to  the  desciiptioii*  or  ratker  invective,  of  Chryiostom, 
»n  aiuccion  of  Byzantine  luxury  must  have  been  very  productive.  Every 
wealthy  house  possessed  a  iemicircular  table  of  massy  silver,  such  as  two 
H'Cn  C'uld  scarcely  lift,  a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight  of  forty  pounds^ 
cups,  dishes  of  the  same  metal,  &c.  . 
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without  any  promise,  or  stipulation,  of  pardon.  In  tho 
execution  of  this  cruel  and  ignominious  treaty,  the  Impe* 
rial  officers  were  forced  to  massacre  several  loyal  and 
noble  deserters,  who  refused  to  devote  themselves  to 
certain  death ;  and  the  Romans  forfeited  all  reasonable 
claims  to  the  friendship  of  any  Scythiato  people,  by  this 
pablic  confession,  that  they  were  destitute  either  of  faith, 
or  power,  to  protect  the  suppliants,  who  had  embraced 
the  throne  of  Theodosius.** 

The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  obscure,  that,  ex* 
cept  on  this  occasion,  it  has  never  been  mentioned  by 
any  historian,  or  geographer,  exposed  the  disgrace  of 
the  emperor  and  empire.  Azimus,  or  Azimuntium,  a 
small  city  of  Thrace  on  the  Illyrian  borders,'^  had  beea 
distinguished  by  the  martial  spirit  of  its  youth,  the  skill 
and  reputation  of  the  leaders  whom  they  had  chosen,  and 
their  daring  exploits  against  the  innumerable  host  of  the 
Barbarians*  Instead  of  tamely  expecting  their  approach, 
the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  frequent  and  successful  sal* 
lies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns,  who  gradu^y  declined  the 
dangerous  neighbour)iood ;  rescued  from  their  hands  the 
spoil  and  the  captives,  and  recruited  their  domestic  force 
by  the  voluntary  association  of  fugitives  and  deserters* 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Attila  still  menaced 
the  empire  with  implacable  war,  unless  the  Azimuntines 
were  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions which  their  sovereign  had  accepted.  The  minis* 
ters  of  Theodosius  confessed  with  shame,  and  with  truth* 
that  they  no  longer  possessed  any  authority  over  a  societj 
of  men,  who  so  bravely  asserted  their  natural  indepen- 

35  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  expresied  without  much  order  or  picci- 
tton,  may  be  found  in  Priscui  (p.  34,  35,  36,  37.  53,  8cc).  Count  Marcel- 
linus  dispenses  some  comfort,  by  obseriring,  1st,  7%itf  Attifai  himsdf  loli- 
ctted  the  peace  and  presents,  which  he  had  formerly  refused  s  and,  2dly, 
Thatf  about  the  same  time,  the  ambassadors  of  India  presented  a  fine  lazg« 
^gune  tyger  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

36  Priscus,  p.  35,  36.  Among  the  hundred  and  eighty^wo  forts,  or 
tatdes,  of  Thrace,  enumerated  by  Procophis  (de  Edificiis,  1.  it.  c.  xi.  torn. 
It.  p.  92.  edit.  Paris),  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  E^tmontou,  whose  posi- 
tion is  doubtfully  marked,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anchialus,  andHi« 
Euxine  Sea.    The  name  and  walls  of  Aiimuntium  might  subust  tili  th« 

'  rrign  of  Justinian ;  but  the  race  of  its  brave  defendcn  bud  hMa  canfi^/ 
•aiSrpat^  by  the  jealousy  of  Uit  Roniaii  pripoM* 
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dence ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended  to  nego*     CHAP, 
ckte  an  equal  exchange  with  the  citizens  of  Azimus.  ^^^^^ 
They  demanded  the  restitution  of  some  shepherds,  who, 
with  their  catde,  had  been  accidentally  surprised.     A 
strict,  though  fruitless  inquiry,  was  allowed:   but  the 
Huns  were  obliged  to  swear,  that  they  did  not  detain  any 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  city,  before  they  could  reco- 
ver two  surviving  countr3m[ien,  whom  the  Azimuntines 
had  reserved  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  their  lost  com- 
panions.    Attila,  on  his  side,  was  satisfied,  and  deceived, 
by  their  solemn  asseveration,  that  the  rest  of  the  captives 
had  been  put  to  the  sword ;  and  that  it  was  their  constant 
practice,  immediately  to  dismiss  the  Romans  and  the 
deserters,  who  had  obtained  the  security  of  the  public 
&ith.    This  prudent  and  officious  dissimulation  may  be 
condemned,  or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  as  they  incline 
to  the  rigid  decree  of  St.  Augustin,  or  to  the  milder  sen* 
timent  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Chrysostom:  but  every  sol- 
dier, every  statesman,  must  acknowledge,  that,  if  the 
race  of  the  Azimuntines  had  been  encouraged  and  mul- 
tiplied, the  Barbarians  would  have  ceased  to  trample  on 
the  majesty  of  the  empire.*' 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Theodosius  Embuskf 
had  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  honour,  a  secure  and  solid  ^™  ^^ 
tranquillity;  or  if  his  tameness  had  not  invited  the  repeti-  gtsntinopU^ 
tion  of  injuries.     The  Byzantine  court  was  insulted  by 
five  or  SIX  successive  embassies;'*  and  the  ministers  of 
Attila  were  uniformly  instructed  to  press  the  tardy  or 
imperfect  execution  of  the  last  treaty;  to  produce  the 
names  of  fugitives  and  deserters,  who  were  still  protected 
by  the  empire ;  and  to  declare,  vrith  seeming  moderation, 

37  The  peevish  dispute  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Augustin,  who  laboured* 
hj  different  expedients,  to  reconcile  the  seenun^  quarrel  of  the  two  apos- 
tles St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  depends  on  the  solution  of  an  important  ques- 
tion (Middleton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  5...10.)  which  has  been  fi«quently  agi- 
gitated  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines,  and  even  by  lawyers  and  philo- 
4K)pben  of  every  age. 

38  Montesquieu  T Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c.  c.  19.)  ha^  de« 
lineated,  with  a  bold  and  easy  pencil,  some  of  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances o  f  the  pride  of  Attila,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans.  He  ds- 
serves  the' praise  of  having  read  the  Fragments  of  Prisons,  which  hawi 
been  too  much  disregarded. 
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CHAP,  that  unless  their  sovereign  obtained  complete  and  imiiie* 
diate  satisfaction,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  were  it 
even  his  wish,  to  check  the  resentment  of  his  warlike 
tribes.  Besides  the  motives  of  pride  and  interest,  which 
might  prompt  die  king  of  the  Huns  to  continue  this  traia 
of  negociation,  he  was  influenced  by  the  less  honourable 
view  of  enriching  his  favourites  at  the  expense  of  hit 
enemies.  The  Imperial  treasury  was  exhausted,  to  pro^ 
cure  the  friendly  offices  of  the  ambassadors,  and  their 
principal  attendants,  whose  favourable  report  might  con* 
duce  to  the  maintenance  of  peace*  The  fiari>arian  mo» 
narch  was  flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  his  minia^ 
ters  i  he  computed  with  pleasure  the  value  and  splendor  of 
their  gifts,  rigorously  exacted  the  performance  of  every 
promise,  which  wquld  contribute  to  their  private  emolor 
ment,  and  treated  as  an  important  business  of  state,  the 
marriage  of  his  secretary  Constantius*^^  That  Gallic  adp 
venturer,  who  was  recommended  by  w£tiu$  to  the  king  of 
the  Huns,  had  engaged  his  service  to  the  ministers  of 
Constantinople,  for  the  stipulated  reward  of  a  wealthy 
and  noble  wife ;  and  the  daughter  of  Qount  Satuminua 
was  chosen  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  her  countrjS^ 
The  reluctance  of  the  victim,  some  domestic  troubles, 
and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her  fortune,  cooled  the  ai> 
dour  of  her  interested  lover;  but  he  still  demanded,  ia 
the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent  alliances  and,  after 
many  ambiguous  delays  and  excuses,  the  Byzantine 
courc  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  this  insolent  stranger 
the  widow  of  Armatius,  whose  birth,  opulence,  and 
beauty,  placed  her  in  the  most  illustrious  rank  of  theRo* 
man  matrons.  For  these  importunate  and  oppressive 
embassies,  Attila  claimed  a  suitable  return:  he  weighed, 
with  suspicious  pride,  the  character  and  station  of  the  Im- 
perial envoys;  but  he  condescended  to  promise,  that  he 
would  advance  as  far  as  Sardica,  to  receive  any  ministers 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  consular  dignity.     The 

S^  See  Priscus,  d.  69.  71,  73,  Sx.  I  would  fain  believe,  that  this  adveii- 
turer  was  afi«rwaras  crucified  by  Hie  order  of  Attila,  on  a  suspicion  of 
treaiionable  practices;  but  Priscus  (p.  57.)  has  too  plainly  distinguished  tta^ 
persons  of  the  name  of  Constantius,  who,  from  the  similar  eveniB  of  the^ 
ttves,  might  have  been  easily  confounded- 
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.council  of  Theodosius  eluded  this  proposal,  by  represent*  SSy  ^ 
ing  the  desolate  and  ruined  condition  of  Sardica;  and 
even  ventured  to  insinuate,  that  every  officer  of  the  army 
or  household  was  qualified  to  treat  with  the  most  power- 
ful princes  of  Scythia*  Maximtn,^  a  respectable  cour- 
tier, whose  abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in  civil  and 
military  employments,  accepted  with  i-eluctance  the  trou* 
Uesome,  and,  perhaps,  dangerous  commission,  of  recon* 
ciling  the  angry  spirit  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  His 
friend,  the  historian  Priscus,^^  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  Barbarian  hero  in  the  peaceful  and  do- 
mestic scenes  of  life :  but  the  secret  of  the  embassy,  a 
fatal  and  guilty  secret,  was  entrusted  only  to  the  inter- 
preter Vigilius*  The  two  last  ambassadors  of  the  Huns, 
Orestes,  a  noble  subject  of  the  Pannonian  province,  and 
Edecon,  a  valiant  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  re- 
turned at  the  same  time  from  Constantinople  to  the  roysd 
camp*  Their  obscure  names  were  afterwards  illustrated 
by  the  extraordinary  fortune  and  the  contrast  of  their 
sons;  the  two  servants  of  Attila  became  the  fathers  of  tho 
hftt  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  and  of  the  first  Barba- 
rian king  of  Italy* 

The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed  by  a  numerous^  The  cm- 
train  of  men  and  horses,  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  Ma^min 
at  Ac  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen  ^  Attila,^ 
days  journey,  from  Constantinople.     As  the  remains  of 
Sardica  were  still  included  within  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  incumbent  on  the  Romans  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  hospitality.     They  provided,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  provincials,  a  sufficient  number  of  sheep  and 

4p  In  the  Persian  tteaty  concluded  in  the  year  422,  the  wise  and  elo* 
quexit  Maximin  had  been  the  assessor  r£  Ardaburius  (Socrates,  1.  vii.  c  20). 
When  Marcian  ascended  the  throne,  the  office  of  great  chamberlain  was 
bestowed  on  Maximin^  who  is  ranked,  in  a  public  edict,  among  the  four 
principal  ministers  of  s^te  (Novell,  ad  Calc.  Cod.  Theod.  p.  31).  He  ex- 
ecuted a  civil  and  military  commission  m  the  Eastern  prov  nces;  and  his 
death  was  lamented  by  the  savages  of  Ethiopia,  whose  incursions  he  had 
repreised.    See  Priscns,  p.  40,  41. 

41  Priscus  was  a  native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  deserved,  by  hi« 
doqiience,  an  honourable  place  among  the  sophists  of  the  age.  His  By- 
sanrine  history,  which  related  to  his  own  times,  was  comprised  in  seven  > 

books     See  Fabricins,  Bibllot .  Gnec .  torn .  vi .  p .  235, 236.     Not w  ithstand- 
ing  the  charitable  judgment  of  the  critics,  I  suspect  that  Priscus  wa«  % 
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X3mv     ^*^°»  ^^  invited  the  Huns  to  a  splendid,  or,  at  least,  a 
plentiful,  supper.     But  the  harmony  of  the  entertainment 
was  soon  disturbed  by  mutual  prejudice  and  indiscretion. 
The  greatness  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  was  warm- 
'  ly  maintained  by  their  ministers;  the  Huns,  with  equal 
ardour,  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  victorious  mo- 
liarch :  the  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  rash  and  unsea- 
flonable  flattery  of  Vigilius,  who  passionately  rejected  the 
comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the  divine  Theodosius; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Maximin  and 
Priscus  were  able  to  divert  the  conversation,  or  to  soothe 
the  angry  minds  of  the  Barbarians.     When  they  rose 
from  table,  the  Imperial  ambassador  presented  Edecon 
and  Orestes  with  rich  gifts  of  silk  robes  and  Indian  pearls, 
which  they  thankfully  accepted.     Yet  Orestes  could  not 
forbear  insinuating,  that  he  had  not  always  been  treated 
with  such  respect  and  liberality:  and  the  offensive  dis- 
tinction, which  was  implied,  between  his  civil  office  and 
the  herediury  rank  of  his  colleague,  seems  to  have  made 
Edecon  a  doubtful  friend,  and  Orestes  an  irreconcileable 
enemy.     After  this  entertainment,  they  travelled  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus.     That  flou* 
rishing  city,  which  had  given  birth  to  the  great  Constan- 
tine,  was  levelled  with  the  ground:  the  inhabitants  were 
destroyed,  or  dispersed;  and  the  appearance  of  some  sick 
persons,  who  were  still  permitted  to  exist  among  the  ruing 
of  the  churches,  served  only  to  increase  the  horror  of  the 
prospect.     The  surface  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who  directed 
their  course  to  the  north«west,  were  obliged  to  pass  th^ 
hills  of  modem  Servia,  before  they  descended  into  the  flat 
and  marshy  grounds,  which  are  terminated  by  the  Da- 
nube.    The  Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river:  their 
navigation  was  performed  in  large  canoes,  hollowed  out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree;  the  ministers  of  Theodosius 
were  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  bank :  and  their  Bar- 
barian associates  immediately  hastened  to  the  camp  of 
Attila,  which  was  equally  prepared  for  the  amusements 
of  hunting,  or  of  war.     No  sooner  had  Maximin  advan- 
ced about  two  miles  from  the  Danube,  than  he  began  t^ 
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experience  the  fastidious  insolence  of  the  conqueror.  He  ^SJ^S: 
was  sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
lest  he  should  infringe  the  distant  awe  that  was  due  to 
the  royal  mansion*  The  ministers  of  Attila  pressed 
him  to  communicate  the  business,  and  the  instructions, ' 
which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of  their  sovereign.  Wheu 
Maximin  temperately  urged  the  contrary  practice  of  na» 
tions,  he  was  still  more  confounded  to  find,  that  the  re* 
solutions  of  the  Sacred-Consistory,  those  secrets  (says 
Priscus)  which  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  gods  them- 
selves, had  been  treacherously  disclosed  to  the  public 
enemy.  On  his  refusal  to  comply  with  such  ignominious 
terms,  the  Imperial  envoy  was  commanded  instantly  to 
depart;  the  order  was  recalled;  it  was  again  repeated; 
and  the  Huns  renewed  their  ine£fectual  attempts  to  sub* 
due  the  patient  firmness  of  Maximin.  At  length,  by  th« 
intercession  of  Scotta,  the  brother  of  Onegesius,  whose 
friendship  had  been  purchased  by  a  liberal  gift,  he  waif 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence;  but,  instead  of  obtaining 
a  decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  re<» 
mote  journey  towards  the  North,  that  Attila  might  enjoy 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  receiving,  in  the  same  camp,  th^ 
ambassadors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires.  Hi^ 
journey  was  regulated  by  the  guides,  who  obliged  him  tp 
halt,  to  hasten  his^march,  or  to  deviate  from  the  common 
Foad,  as  it  best  suited  the  convenience  of  the  king.  The 
Romans  who  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  suppose 
that  they  passed  several  na'Mgable  rivers,  either  in  canoes 
or  portable  boats;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Teyss,  or  Tibiscus,  might  present 
itself  in  diiFereht  places,  under  diiFerent  names.  From 
the  contiguous  villages  they  received  a  plentiful  and  regu- 
lar supply  of  provisions,  mead  instead  of  wine,  millet  in 
the  place  of  bread,  and  a  certain  liquor  named  camus^ 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  Priscus,  was  distilled 
from  barley.^    Such  fare  n^ght  appear  coarse  and  inde- 

42  The  HuD8  themselves  still  continued  to  despise  the  labours  of  agriv 
mdture ;  they  abused  the  privilege  of  a  victorious  nation ;  and  the  Goths, 
klieir  industrious  subjects  who  cultivated  the  earth,  dreaded  their  neighbour* 
Jhood*  like  th»t  of  sp  xxm^  ravenous  wolves  (Priscus,  p .  45) .    In  the  same 
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X5nriv     ^^•^^  ^  "^^^  '^^  *"^  taated  the  luxury  of  Constanti« 
-^^jf-^^f-^  nople:  but  in  their  accidental  distress,  they  were  relieved 
by  the  g^ndeness  and  hospitality  of  the  same  Barbari- 
ansi  so  terrible  and  so  merciless  in  war.     The  ambassa* 
dors  had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large  morass.  A  vio- 
lent tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of  thunder  and  lightnings 
overturned  their  tents,  immersed  their  baggage  apd  furni- 
ture in  the  water,  and  scattered  their  retinu^who  wan- 
dered in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  uncertain  of  their  road, 
and  apprehensive  of  some  unknown  danger,  till  they  awa* 
kened  by  their  cries  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
village,  the  property  of  the  widow  of  Bleda.     A  bright 
illumination,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  a  comfortable  fire  of 
reeds,  was  kindled  by  their  officious  benevolence:  the 
wants,  and  even  the  desires,  of  the  Romans  were  liberally 
satisfied;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the 
singular  politeness  of  Bleda's  widow,  who  added  to  her 
Other  favours  the  gift,  or  at  least  the  loan,  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  beautiful  and  obsequious  damsels*     The  sun* 
thine  of  the  succeeding  day  was  dedicated  to  repose ;  to 
collect  and  dry  the  baggage,  and  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
men  and  horses:  but,  in  the  evening  before  they  pursued 
their  journey,  the  ambassadors  expressed  their  gratitude 
to  the  bounteous  lady  of  the  village,  by  a  very  acceptable 
present  of  silver  cups,  red  fleeces,  dried  fruits,  and  Indian 
pepper.     Soon  after  this  adventure  they  rejoined  the 
march  of  Attila,  from  whom  they  had  been  separated 
about  six  days;  and  slowly  proceeded  to  the  capital  of 
an  empire,  which  did  not  contain,  in  the  space  of  several 
thousand  miles,  a  single  cit3% 
The  royml  As  far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure 

pftlaoe.  geography  of  Priscus,  tliis  capital  appears  to  have  been 
seated  between  the  Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpa- 
thian hills,  in  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  most 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jazberin,  Agria,  or 
Tokay.**     In  its  origin  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  acci- 

rnanncr  the  Sarts  and  Tadgics  provide  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  for 
that  of  the  Usbcc  Tartars,  their  lazy  and  rapacious  sovereigns.  Sec  Genea- 
logical History  of  the  Tartars,  p.  423.  455,  &c. 

43  It  is  evident  that  Priscus  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss,  and  thaft 
lie  <Ud  not  reach  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  hilU.    Agria^  Toka/>  ?nd  Jas^ 
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denUl  camp,  which,  by  the  long  and  frequent  residence  S^^^' 
of  Altila,  had  insensibly  swelled  into  a  huge  village,  for 
the  reception  of  his  court,  of  the  troops  who  followed  his 
person,  and  of  the  various  multitude  of  idle  or  industri- 
ous slaves  and  retainers/^*  The  baths,  constructed  fay 
Qnegesius,  were  the  only  edifice  of  stone;  the*  materials 
h2|4^cp  transported  from  Paimonia;  and  since  the  adja- 
cent cpujl^  was  destitute  even  of  large  timber,  it  ma}"^  be 
presupi^ed^^at  the  meaner  habitations  of  thor  rpyal  vil- 
lage cpfisisted  of  straw,  of  mud,  or  of  canvas.  'If he 
If  ooden  houses  of  the  more  illustrious  Huns,  were  built 
Vid  adorned  with  rude  magnificence,  according  to  the 
rank,  the  fortune,  or  the  taste  of  the  proprietors.  They 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  with  some  degree  of  order 
and  symmetry;  and  each  spot  became  more  honourable, 
as  it  approached  the  person  of  tlie  sovereign.  The  pa- 
lace of  Attila,  which  surpassed  all  other  houses  in  his  do- 
minions, was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  an  am- 
ple spape  of  ground.  The  outward  enclosure  was  a  lofty 
watt,  or  pallisade,  of  smooth  square  timber,  intersected 
Vith  high  towers,  but  intended  rather  fOr  ornament  than 
defence.  This  wall,  which  seems  to  have  encircled  th6 
dedivi^  of  a  hill,  comprehended  a  great  variety  of  wood- 
en •difices,  adapted  to  the  uses  of  royalty.  A  separate 
house  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  numerous  wives  of 
Attila;  and,  instead  of  the  rigid  and  illiberal  confinement 
imposed  by  Asiatic  jealousy,  they  politely  admitted  the 
Roman  ambassadors  to  their^  presence,  their  table,  and 
even  to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  embrace.  When 
Maximin  offered  his  presents  to  Cerca,  tlie  principal 
queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her  man- 

beriiiy  arc  situated  in  the  plains  circumscribed  by  this  definition.  M.  de 
Buat(Histoire  des  Peuplcs,  &c.  tsto.  yii.  p-  461.)  has  chosen  Tokay ;  Otro- 
kosci  (p.  18Q.  apud  Mivscou,  ix.  23),  a  learned  Hungarian,  has  preferred 
Jazberin,  a  place  about  thh-ty-six  miles  westward  of  Buda  and  the  Danube. 
44  The  royal  village  of  /  tilii  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Kara- 
coruxn»  tlic  residence  of  the  si  ccessors  of  Zingis ;  which  though  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  more  stable  h  ^oitalion,  did  not  equal  the  size  or  splendor  of 
Ac  town  and  abbey  of  St.  Denys ;  in  the  13th  century  (sc«  ^Rubruquis,  in 
the  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,  torn.  vii.  p.  286).  The  camp  of  Au- 
rengzebe,  as  it  is  so  agreeably  described  by  Bernier  (tom.  ii.  p.  217.. .235), 
blended  the  manners  of  Scytbia  with  the  magnificence  and  luxury,  of  Uin-. 
dostan. 
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sion,  the  height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size  and  beautf 
of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped,  or  turned,  or 
potished<  or  carved ;  and  his  attentive  eye  was  able  to  dis-* 
cover  some  taste  in  the  ornaments,  and  some  regularity  m 
the  proportions*  After  passing  through  the  guards,  wha 
watched  before  the  gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced 
into  the  private  apartments  of  Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila 
received  their  visit  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft  couch; 
the  floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet;  the  domestics  form- 
ed a  circle  round  the  queen;  and  her  damsels,  seated  on 
the  ground,  were  employed  in  working  Ae  variegated 
embroidery  which  adorned  the  dress  of  the  Barbaric  wbf* 
riors.  The  Huns  were  ambitiovt  of  displaying  those 
riches  which  were  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  their  victories: 
die  trappings  of  their  horses,  their  swords,  and  even  their 
shoes,  were  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and 
their  tables  were  profusely  spread  with  plates,  and  goblets, 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  fashioned  by 
the  labour  of  Grecian  artists.  The  monarch  sdone  assu* 
med  the  superior  pride  of  still  adhering  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  Scythian  ancestors.^'  The  dress  of  Attila,  his 
arms,  and  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  were  plain,  without  - 
ornament,  and  of  a  single  colour.  The  royal  table  wa» 
9erved  in  wooden  cups  and  platters;  flesh  was  his  Only- 
food;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  North  never  tasted  the 
luxury  of  bread. 

When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  en- 
compassed with  a  formidable  guard.  The  monarch  him- 
self was  seated  on  a  wooden  chair.  His  stem  countenance, 
^gfj  gestures,  and  impatient  tone,  astonished  the  firm- 
ness of  Maximin;  but  Vigilius  had  more  reason  to 
tremble,  since  he  distinctly  understood  the  menace,  that 
if  Attila  did  not  respect  the  law  of  nations,  he  would  nail 
the  deceitful  interpreter  to  a  cross,  and  leave  his  body  to 
the  vultures.  The  Barbarian  condescended,  by  producing 

45  When  the  Moguls  displayed  the  spoils  of  Asia*  in  the  diet  of  Ton- 
cat,  the  throne  of  Zingis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  black  felt  carpet, 
on  which  he  had  been  seated,  when  he  wns  raised  to  the  command  ofh.a 
warlike  countrymen.    See  Vie  de  Cengiscan,  1.  iv.  c.  9. 
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an  accurate  list,  to  expose  the  bold  falsehood  of  Viplius,  CHAP, 
who  had  affirmed  that  no  more  than  seventeen  deserters 
could  be  found.  But  he  arrogantly  declared,  that  he  ap- 
prehended only  die  disgrace  of  contendingwith  his  fugitive 
slaves ;  since  he  despised  their  impotent  efforts  to  defend 
the  provinces  which  Theodosius  had  entrusted  to  their 
arms :  "  For  what  forU-ess"  (added  Attila)  "  what  city, 
**  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  can  hope  to 
**  exist,  secure  and  impregnable,  if  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
^  it  should  be  erased  from  the  earth  ?"  He  dismissed, 
however,  die  interpreter,  who  returned  to  Constantinople 
with  his  peremptory  demand  of  more  complete  restitu- 
tion,  and  a  more  splendid  embassy.'  His  anger  gradually 
subsided,  and  his  domestic  satisfaction,  in  a  marriage 
which  he  celebrated  on  the  road  with  the  daughter  of 
Eslam,  might  pe&aps  contribute  to  mollify  die  native 
fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  entrance  of  Attila  into 
the  royal  village,  was  marked  by  a  very  singular  ceremo- 
ny. A  numerous  troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet  their 
hero,  and  their  king.  They  marched  before  him,  ^stri« 
buted  into  long  and  regular  files  :  the  intervals  between 
the  files  were  filled  by  white  veils  of  thin  linen,  which 
the  women  on  either  side  bore  aloft  in  their  hands,  and 
which  formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus  of  young  virgins, 
who  chanted  hymns  and  songs  in  the  Scythian  language. 
The  wife  of  his  favourite  Onegesius,  with  a  train  of  fe- 
male attendants,  saluted  Attila  at  the  door  of  her  own 
house,  on  his  way  to  the  palace ;  and  offered,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  her  respectful  homage,  by 
intreating  him  to  taste  the  wine  and  meat,  which  she  had 
prepared  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  the  monarch  had 
graciously  accepted  her  hospitable  gift,  his  domestics 
lifted  a  small  silver  table  to  a  convenient  height,  as  he  sat 
on  horseback ;  and  Auila,  when  he  had  touched  the  gob- 
let with  his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of  Onegesius,  and 
condnued  his  march*  During  his  residence  at  the  seat 
of  empire,  his  hours  were  not  wasted  in  the  recluse  idle- 
ness of  a  seraglio ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  could  main- 
tain his  superior  dignity,  without  concealing  his  person 
from  the  public  view.  He  frequently  assembled  his  coun- 
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CHAP,     cil,  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  tlie  natidns^ 
^j^,.,^,^^^  and  his  people  might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal, 
which  he  held  at  stated  times,  and,  according  to  the 
eastern  custom,  -before  the  principal  gate  of  his  wooden 
palace.    The  Romans,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
were  twice  invited  to  the  banquets,  where  Attila  feasted 
The  royal     with  tlie  princes  and  nobles  of  Scythia.     Maximiti  and 
fcMt.  j^jg  colleagues  were  stopped  on  the  threshold,  till  they  had 

made  a  devout  libation  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  king  of  the  Huns ;  and  were  conducted,  after  this 
ceremony,  to  their  respective  seats  in  a  spacious  halL 
The  royal  table  and  couch,  covered  with  carpets  and  fine 
linen,  was  raised  by  several  steps  in  the  midst  of  dieiiall; 
and  a  son,  an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  Ichig,  were 
admitted  to  share  the  simple  and  homely  repast  of  Attilai. 
Two  lines  of  small  tables,  each  of  which  contained  three 
or  four  guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand ;  the 
right  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable,  but  the  Romans 
ingenuously  confess,  that  they  were  placed  on  the  leift ; 
and  ttiat  Beric,  an  unknown  chieftain,  most  probably  of 
the  Gothic  race,  preceded  the  representatives  of  Theodo- 
sius  and  Valentinian.  The  Barbarian  monarch  received 
from  his  cup-bearer  a  goblet  filled  with  wine,  and  cour- 
teously  drank  to  the  health  of  the  most  distinguished 
guest;  who  rose  from  his  seat,  and  expressed,  in  the  same 
manner,  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows.  This  ceremony- 
was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at  least,  for  the 
illustrious  persons  of  the  assembly ;  and  a  considerable 
time  must  have  been  consumed,  since  it  was  thrice  re- 
peated, as  each  course  of  service  was  placed  on  the  table* 
But  the  wine  still  remained  after  the  meat  had  been  re- 
moved ;  and  the  Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  intem- 
perance long  after  the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors' of 
the  two  empires  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  noc- 
turnal banquet.  Yet  before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a 
singular  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of  the 
nation  in  their  convivial  amusements.  Two  Scythians 
stood  before  the.  couch  of  Attila,  and  recited  the  verses 
which  they  had  composed,  to  celebrate  his  valour  and 
his  victories.     A  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the  hall ; 
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"tad  Ae  ^fttetition  of  the  guests  was  captivated  by  the  vo-  ^  ^  A^ 
cal  harmony,  which  revived  and  perpetuated  the  rtiemory 
of  their  own  exploits :  a  martial  ardour  flashed  from  the 
tyes  of  the  warriors,  who  were  impatient  for  battle ;  and 
the  tears  of  the  old  men  expressed  their  generous  despair, 
that  they  could  no  longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory 
of  the  field.**  This  entertainment,  which  might  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  school  of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded  by 
a  farce,  that  debased  the  dignity  of  human  nature.^  A 
Moorish  and  a  Scythian  buffoon  successively  excited  the 
mirth  of  the  rude  spectators,  by  their  deformed  figure, 
ridiculous  dress,  antic  gestures,  absurd  speeches,  and  the 
strange  unintelligible  confusion  of  the  Latin,  the  Gothic, 
and  the  Hunnic  languages ;  and  the  hall  resounded  with 
loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of 
this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  maintained  his  stedfast  and  inflexible  gra- 
vity ;  which  was  never  relaxed,  except  on  the  entrance 
of  Imac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons :  he  embraced  the  boy 
with  a  smile  of  paternal  tenderness,  gently  pinched  him 
by  the  cheek,  and  betrayed  a  partial  ^ection,  which  was 
justified  by  the  assurance  of  his  prophets,  that  Imao. 
would  be  the  future  support  of  his  family  and  empire. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  ambassadors  received  a  second 
invitation ;  and  they  had  reason  to  praise  the  politeness, 
as  well  as  the  hospitality,  of  Attila.  The  king  of  the 
Huns  held  a  long  and  familiar  conversation  with  Maxi- 
•min ;  but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by  rude  expressions, 
and  haughty  reproaches ;  and  he  was  provoked,  by  a  mo- 
tive of  interest,  to  support,  with  unbecoming  zeal,  the 
private  claims  of  his  secretary  Constantius.  **  The  em- 
*'  peror*'  (said  Attila)  "  has  long  promised  him  a  rich 
**  wife :  Constantius  must  not  be  disappointed;  nor  should 
*'  a  Roman  emperor  deserve  the  name  of  liar.'*  On  the 
third  day,  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed ;  the  freedom 
of  several  captives  was  granted,  for  a  moderate  ransom, 

46  If  wc  may  believe  Plutarch  (in  Demcirio,  torn.  v.  p.  24.)  it  wai 
the  custom  of  the  Scythiant,  when  they  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  to  awaken  their  languid  coung^'by  the  marttad  haimony  of  twang- 
ing their  bow  strings. 
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CHAP,    to  t&eir  pressing  entreaties ;  and,  besides  the  royal  pre- 
sents, they  were  permitted  to  accept  from  each  of  the 


Scythian  nobles,  the  honorable  sdd  useful  gift  of  a  horse. 
Maximin  returned,  by  the  same  road,  to  Constantinople; 
and  though  he  was  involved  in  an  accidental  dispute  with 
Beric,  the  new  ambassador  of  Attila,  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  contributed,  by  the  laborious  journey,  to  con- 
firm the  peace  and  alli^ce  of  the  two  nations*^' 
^?"^^^  But  the  Roman  ambassador  was  ignorant  of  the  trea* 
mans  cherous  design,  which  had  been  concealed   under  the 

^^^*^  mask  of  the  public  faith.  The  surprise  and  satisfacdon 
AttiU.  of  Edecon,  when  he  contemplated  the  splendour  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  encouraged  the  interpreter  Vigilius  to 
procure  for  him  a  secret  interview  with  the  eimuch  Chry- 
saphius,^'  who  governed  the  emperor  and  the  empire. 
After  some  previous  conversation,  and  a  mutual  oath  of 
secrecy,  the  eunuch,  who  had  not,  from  his  own  feelings 
or  experience,  imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of  ministerial 
virtue,  ventured  to  propose  the  death  of  Attila,  as  an  im- 
portant service,  by  which  Edecon  might  deserve  a  liberal 
share  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  he  admired.  The 
ambassador  of  the  Huns  listened  to  the  tempting  offer ; 
and  professed,  with  apparent  zeal,  his  ability,  as  well  as 
readiness,  to  execute  the  bloody  deed :  the  design  was 
communicated  to  the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  devout 
Theodosius  consented  to  the  assassination  of  his  ijiviji- 
cible  enemy.  But  this  perfidious  conspiracy  was  defeated 
by  the  dissimulation,  or  the  repentance,  of  Edecon ;  and, 
though  he  might  exaggerate  his  inward  abhorrence  for 
the  treason,  which  he  seemed  to  apprbve,  he  dexterously 
assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  and  voluntary  confession. 

47  The  curious  narrative  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  observa- 
tions, and  was  not  su^eptible  n£  any  collateral  evidence,  may  be  found  In 
PriscQs,  p.  49.. .70:  But  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  same  order; 
and  1  had  previously  extracted  tlie  historical  circumstances,  which  were 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  journey,  2md  business,  of  the  Roman  am- 

•    bassadors. 

48  M.  dc  Tillemont  has  very  properly  given  the  succession  of  Cham- 
berlains, who  reigned  in  the  name  of  Theodosius.  Chr>  saphius  was  the 
last,  and,  according  to  the  unanimous  evidence  of  history,  the  worst  of 
these  favourites  (see  Hist,  des  Empcreurs,  tom.  vi.p.  117  ..119.  Men*. 
Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  438).  His  partiality  for  his  godfather,  the  heresxardi 
Eutyclies^  engaged  him  to  pei-secute  the  orthodox  party. 
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If  we  now  review  the  embassy  of  Maximin,  and  the  be-    ^^^^ 
haviour  of  Attila,  we  must  applaud  the  Barbarian  who  y^-v^^ 
respected  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  generously  enter- 
tained and  dismissed  the  minister  of  a  prince  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life*     But  the  rashness  of  Vigilius 
will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned, 
conscious  of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp ; 
accompanied  by  his  son,  and  carrying  with  him  a  weighty 
purse- of  gold,  which  the  favourite  eunuch  had  furnished^ 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Edecon,  and  to  corrupt  the  fide- 
lity of  tlie  guards.     The  interpreter  was  instandy  seized, 
and  dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  as- 
serted his  innocence  with  specious  firmness,  till  the  threat 
of  inflicting  instant  death  on  his  son,  extorted  from  him 
a  sincere  discovery  of  the  criminal  transaction.     Under 
the  name  of  ranson  or  confiscation,  the  rapacious  king  of 
the  Huns  accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  for  the 
fife  of  a  tndtot,  whom  he  disdained  to  punish.  He  point- 
ed his  just  indignation  against  a  nobler  object.     His  am-  ^*  'T^'j 
bassadors  Eslaw«and    Orestes  were  immediately  dis-  forgivesthe 
patched  to  Constantinople,  with  a  peremptory  instruction,  «"*?«"*• 
which  it  was  much  safer  for  them  to  execute  than  to  dis- 
obey.    They  boldly  entered  the  Imperial  presence,  with 
die  fatal  purse  hanging  doMm  from  the  neck  of  Orestes ; 
who  interrogated  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  as  he  stood 
beside'the  throne,  whether  he  recognised  the  evidence  of 
his  g^ilt.     But  the  oflice  of  reproof  was  reserved  for  the 
superior  dignity  of  his  colleague  Eslaw,  who  gravely  ad- 
dressed the  Emperor  of  the  East  in  the  following  words: 
^  Theodosius  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious  and  respectable 
^  parent:  Attila  likewise  is  descended  from  a  noble  race; 
*^  and  he  has  supported,  by  his  actions,  the  dignity  which 
**  he  inherited  £tom  his  father  Mundzuk.     But  Theodo- 
^  sius  has  forfeited  his  paternal  honors,  and,  by  consent- 
•*  ing  to, pay  tribute,  has  degraded  himself  to  the  condi- 
.  ^  tion  of  a  slave.     It  is  therefore  just,  that  he  "should 
'*  reverence  the  man  whom  fortune  and  merit  have  placed 
^  above  him ;  instead  of  attempting,  like  a  wicked  slave, 
**  clandestinely  to  conspire  against  his  master."    The  son 
of  Arcadius,  who  was  accustomed  only  to  the  voice  of 
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xxxnf     fi^^^^rr^  heard  with  astonishinent  thie  severe  lai^;uagc  of 
truth;  he  blushed  and  trembled;  nor  did  he  presume 


direcdy  to  refuse  the  head  of  Chrysaphius,  which  Eslaw 
and  Orestes  were  instructed  to  demand*     A  solem|i  em- 
bassy, armed  with  full  powers  and  magnificent  gifts,  wa» 
tiastily  sent  to  deprecate  the  wrs^th  of  Attils^ ;  an^i  bh, 
pride  was  gratified  by  the  choice  of  Nonaius  sqi^  Anatp* 
lius,  two  ministers  pf  consular  or  patrician  rank,  of  whom 
the  one  was  great  treasurer,  and  the  other  was  piaster- 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  East.     He  condes^endsd  tp 
meet  these  embassadors  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Drenco; 
and  though  he  at  first  affected  a  stem  and  haughty  de^ 
meanor,  his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified  by  their  elo* 
quence  and  liberality*     He  condesaended  to  pardon  the 
emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the  interpreter ;  bound  himself 
by  an  oath  to  observe  the  conditions  of  peace ;  released  a 
great  number  of  captives ;  abandoned  the  fugi^ves  and 
deserters  to  their  fate ;  and  resigned  a  large  territory  to 
the  south  of  the  Dsinube,  which  he  had  already  exhausted 
of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants.     But  this  treaty  was  pur- 
chased at  nn  expense  which  might  have  supported  a  vi- 
gorous and  successful  war ;  and  the  subjects  of  Theodo- 
sius  were  compelled  to  redeem  the  safety  of  a  worthies^ 
iavourite  by  oppressive  taxe^,  which  they  would  more 
cheerfully  have  paid  for  his  destruction.^^ 
Theodoshis         The  emper<M:  Tbeodosius  did  not  long  survive'  tfa^ 
CTdies""^    most  humiliating  circumsUnce  of  an  ingloifious  life.     A3 
A.  D.  450.  he  was  riding,  or  hunting,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
^  stantinople,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  river 

Lycus :  the  spine  of  the  back  was  injured  by  the  fall ;  and 
he  expired  some  days  afterwards,  in  the  fifdeth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  reign.^^     His  sister 

40  This  secret  conspiracy,  and  its  important  consequences,  may  be  tw- 
eed in  the  fragments  of  Priscus,  p.  37,  38,  39.  54. 70,  71,  72.  Th«  chio- 
t\o\ogy  of  that  historian  is  not  fixed  by  any  precise  date ;  but  the  series  oC 
negociations  between  Attila  and  the  Eastern  empire,  must  be  included 
within  the  three  or  four  yean,  which  are  terminated,  A.  D.  450,  by  the 
death  of  Theodosius. 

50  Theodorus  the  Reader  (see  Vales.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  96i>.) 
npd  th«  Paschal  Chronicle,  mention  the  fall,  without  specifying  the  injur)- 1 
but  the  consequence  was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  unlikely  to  be  invented, 
that  we  may  safely  give  credit  to  Nicephonu  CallistuSs  a  Greek  of  th« 
fourteenth  century. 
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Puk^ria,  whose  authorit7  had  been  controlled  both  in  SS^^K: 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  eunuchs,  was  unanimously  proclaimed  Empress  of 
the  East ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time,  submitted 
to  a  female  reign«  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria  ascended 
the  throne,  than  she  indulged  her  own,  and  the  public  re» 
sentment,  by  an  act  of  popular  justice.  Without  any  legal 
trial,  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius  was  executed  before  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  and  the  immence  riches  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  rapacious  favourite,  served  only  to  - 
hasten  and  to  justify  his  punishment/^  Amidst  the  gene* 
ral  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  empresa 
did  not  forget  the  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  which 
her  sex  was  exposed ;  and  she  wisely  resolved  to  prevent 
their  murmurs  by  the  choice  of  a  colleague,  who  would 
always  respect  the  superior  rank  and  virgin  chastity  of 
his  wife.  She  gave  her  hand  to  Marcian,  a  senator,  about  J"i^f?** 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  nominal  husband  of  Pulcheria  Marcian, 
was  solemnly  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple*  The  "^^•3^* 
eeai  which  he  displayed  for  the  orthodox  creed,  as  it  was 
established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  would  alone 
have  inspired  the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  Catholics* 
But  the  behaviour  of  Marcian  in  a  private  life,  and  after- 
wards on  die  throne,  may  suppoit  a  more  rational  belief, 
that  he  was  qualified  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire, 
which  had  been  almost  dissolved  by  the  successive  weak« 
ness  of  two  hereditary  monarchs.  He  was  bom  in  Thrace, 
and  educated  to  the  profession  of  arms  ;  but  Marcian's 
youth  had  been  severely  exercised  by  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune, since  his  only  resource,  when  he  first  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  a  friend.  He  passed  nineteen 
jrears  in  the  domestic  and  military  service  of  Aspar,  and 
his  son  Ardaburius ;  followed  those  powerful  generals  to 
Ae  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and  obtained,  by  their 
influence,  the  honourable  rank  of  tribune  and  senator. 
HiA  mild  disposition,  and  useful  talents,  without  alarm- 

51  Pulcheiix  natA  (says  Count  Marcellinus)  sui  cum  avaritii  inter- 
cmptuf  est.  3he  abandoned  the  eunuch  to  dke  pipai  levcfikfe  of  a  toOt 
whose  fother  had  suffered  at  bis  instigation. 
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ing  the  jealousy,  recommended  Marcian  to  the  esteem 
and  favour,  of  his  patrons :  he  had  seen,  perfiaps  he  had 
felt,  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppressive  administration  ; 
and  his  own  example  gave  weight  and  energy  to  the  laws^ 
which  he  promulgated  for  the  reformation  of  manners.** 


CHAP. 
XXXV. 

Attila 
threatena 
both  em- 
pires, and 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Invasion  of  Gaul  by  Atttla..*.He  is  repulsed  by  Mtius  and 
the  Visigoths....Attila4nvad€S  and  evacuates  Italy. ...The 
Deaths  of  Attila^  Mtius ^  and  Vakntinian  the  Third. 

IT  was  the  opinion  of  Marcian,  that  war  should  be 
avoided  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  peservc  a  secure  and 
honourable  peace ;  but  it  was  likewise  his  opinion,  that 
peace  cannot  be  honourable  or  secure,  if  the  sovereign  be- 
trays a  pusillanimous  aversion  to  war.  This  temperate 
p^aresto  courage  dictated  his  reply  to  the  demands  of  Attila,  who 
invade  insolently  pressed  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute.  The 
A.  D.  4A).  emperor  signified  to  the  Barbarians,  that  they  must  no 
longer  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome,  by  the  mention  of  a 
tribute ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  reward,  with  becoming 
liberality,  the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies ;  but  that,  if 
they  presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they  should  feel 
that  he  possessed  troops,  and  arms,  and  resolution,  to  re- 
pel their  attacks.  The  same  language,  even  in  the  camp  of 
the  Huns,  was  used  by  his  ambassador  ApoUonius,  whose 
«  .  bold  refusal  to  deliver  the  presents,  till  he  had  been  admit- 
ted to  a  personal  interview,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity, 
and  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  Attila  was  not  prepared 
to  expect  from  the  degenerate  Romans.*  He  threatened 
to  chastise  the  rash  successor  of  Theodosius ;  but  he  hesi- 
tated, whether  he  should  first  direct  his  invincible  arms 

52  Procopius,  d«  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c  4.  Evagriui,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Thco- 
pbaneft,  p.  90, 91.  Novell,  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  30.  The 
praises  yhich  St,  I^o,  and  the  Catholics,  have  bestowed  on  Maroian,  are 
dUigently  transcribed  by  Barontus,  as»a  eDCoafagcmeatfor  future  priac^ft. 

1  See  Friscu8,p.S9.r3. 
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•gainst  the  Eastem  or  the  Western  empire*  While  man^  chap. 
kind  awaited  his  decision  with  awful  suspense,  he  sent  an 
equal  defiance  to  the  courts  pf  Ravenna  and  Constantino-i 
pie  ;  and  his  ministers  saluted  the  two  emperors  with  the 
same  haughty  declaration*  ^^  Attila,  my  lord,  and  thy  lord, 
^  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his  immediate 
^'  reception."  '  But  as  the  Barbarian  despised,  or  affected 
to  despise,  the  Romans  of  the  East,  whom  he  had  so  often 
vanquished,  he  soon  declared  his  resolution  of  suspending 
the  easy  conquest,  till  he  had  atchieve^  a  more  glorious  and 
important  enterprise.  In  the  memorable  invasions  of  Gaul 
and  Italy,  the  Huns  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth 
and  fertility  of  those  provinces ;  but  the  particular  motives 
and  provocations  of  Attila,  can  only  be  explained  by  thq 
state  of  the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Valenti- 
nian,  or,  to  speak  more  correcdy,  unddr  th«  administration 
ofiEtius.' 

After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface,  iEtius  had  pru-  Character 
dendy  retired  to  the  tents  of  the  Huns ;  and  be  was  in-i  Jl|^^j.|^*' 
debted  to  their  alliance  for  his  safety  and  his  restoration,  of  iEtius, 
Instead  of  the  suppliant  language  of  a  guilty  exile,  he  433.'..454. 
solicited  his  pardon  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousahd  Barba^ 
rians ;  and  the  empress  Placidia  confessed^by  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, that  the  condescension,  which  might  have  been 
ascrU>ed  to  clemency,  was  the  effect  of  weakness  or  fear* 
She  delivered  herself,  her  son  Valentinian,  and  the  Wes* 
tem  empire,  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  subject ;  nor 
could  Placidia  protect  the  son-in-law  of  Boniface,  the  vir* 
taous  and  faithful  Sebastian,^  from  the  implacable  perse* 
ciition,  which  urged  him  from  one  kingdom  to  another, 

2  The  Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  introduces  this  haughty 
message,  during  the  lifetime  of  Theodosius,  may  have  anticipated  the  date; 
but  the  dull  annalist  was  incapable  of  inven^ng  the  original  and  genuine 
style  of  Attila. 

3  The  second  book  of  the  Histoire  Critique  de  I'Etablisseraent  de  la 
Monarchie  Franqoiie,  torn  i.  p.  189.. ..424.  throws  great  light  on  the  state 
of  Gaul,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Attila ;  but  the  ingenious  author,  the  Abb^ 
Dubos,  too  often  bewilders  himself  in  system  and  conjecture. 

.  4  Victor  Vitensts  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  8.  edit.  Ruinart)       « 
fy^U  him,  acer  coasUio  et  strenuus  in  bello :  but  his  courage,  when  he  be- 
came unfortunate,  was  censured  as  desperate  rashness ;  and  Sebastian  dc- 
•erveds  or  obtained,  the  epithet  o£ precept  (Sidon.  ApoUmar.  Carmen,  ix. 
ISl).     His  adventures  at  Constantuiople,  m  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  knd  Africa, 
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XXXV     ^^  ^^  -miserably  perished  in  the  servke  of  the  Vandals* 
The  fortunate  iEtius,  who  was  immediately  promoted  la 
the  rank  of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested  with  die  hoaours 
*  of  the  consulship,  assumed,  with  the  titk  of  master  of  A» 
cavalry  and  infantry,  the  whole  military  power  of  the  state ; 
and  he  is  sometimes  styled,  by  contemporary  writers,  the 
Duke,  or  General,  of  the  Romans  of  the  West*    Hb  pru- 
dence, rather  than  his  virtue,  engaged  him  to  leave  th« 
grandson  of  Theodosius  in  the  possession  of  the  purple  | 
and  Valentinian  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  lux* 
ury  of  Italy,  while  the  patrician  appeared  in  the  gtorioos 
light  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot,  who  supported  near  twentjr 
years  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire.     The  Gothic  hia« 
torian  ingenuously  confesses,  that  iEti us  was  bom  for  tiio 
salvation  of  the  Roman  republic ;'  and  the  following  por» 
trait,  though  it  is  drawn  in  the  fairest  colours,  must  be  al» 
lowed  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  truth  thaa 
of  flattery.  ^  His  mother  was  a  wealthy  and  noble  ItaUaHi 
^  and  his  father  Gaudentius,  who  held  a  distingdidied  rank 
^  in  the  province  of  Scythia,  gradually  rose  from  the  sta^ 
^  tion  of  a  military  domestic^  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  the 
^  cavalry.     Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost  ia  his  k^ 
^  fancy  in  the  guards,  was  given  as  a  ho8tage,first  to  Aburic^ 
^  and  afterwards  to  the  Huns ;  and  he  successively  obtaha* 
^  ed  the  civil  and  military  honours  of  the  palace,  for  which 
*^  he  was  equally  qualified  by  superior  meritk    The  grace* 
^  ful  figure  of  iEtius  was  not  above  the  middle  stature ; 
*^  but  his  manly  limbs  were  admirably  formed  for  strengch^ 
^  beauty,  and  agility ;  and  he  excelled  in  the  martial  eao 
^  ercises  of  managing  a  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  and  dart^ 
^  ing  the  javelin.     He  could  patiendy  endure  the  want  of 
^  food  or  of  sleep  ;  and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike  capa* 
^  ble  of  the  most  laborious  efforts.     He  possessed  the  ge» 
*^  nuine  courage,  that  can  despise  not  only  dangers  but  inju- 
^  ries ;  and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or  deceive^ 

»Te  fatntly  marked  in  the  Chronicles,  of  Marcetlinus  and  Idattui.    In  hit 
distress  he  was  always  followed  b7  a  nomerous  tiaia ;  since  he  could  nan^ ' 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  seize  the  dtf  of  BaroilDna. 

^  5  ReipublicK  Rotnanat  singulariter  natcis,  qui  supeihiam  SoevoniiA^ 
Francoruroque  barbariem  imniensiscaxiibus  serviie  Imijeri^  Romano  coe^i^ 
■it.    Joroaadetde  AebittGetki»,c.34.p.  660. 
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^  or  intimidate,  the  firm  integrity  of  his  soul."*  The  Bar-  CH  ap^ 
barians,  who  had  seated  themselves  in  the  Western  provin- 
ces, were  insensibly  taught  to  respect  the  faith  and  valour  of 
the  patrician  i£tius.  He  soothed  their  passions,  consulted 
their  prejudices,  balanced  their  interests,  and  checked  their 
ambition.  A  seasonable  treaty,  which  he  concluded  with 
Genseric,protected  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the  Van* 
dais ;  the  independent  Britons  implored  and  acknowledged 
his  salutary  sud ;  the  Imperial  authority  was  restored  and 
nuuntained  in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  and  he  compelled  the 
Franks  and  the  Suevi,  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the 
field,  to  become  the  useful  confederates  of  the  republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well  as  gratitude.  Hit  con. 
iEtius  assiduously  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns,  ^u^^ 
While  he  resided  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage,  or  an  exile,  Hans  and 
he  had  familiarly  conversed  vith  Attila  himself,  the  ne-  ^^^^ 
phew  of  his  benefactor ;  and  the  two  famous  antagonists 
appear  to  havfe  been  connected  by  a  personal  and  military 
Inendship,  which  they  afterwards  confirmed'  by  mutual 
gifts,  frequent  embassies,  and  the  education  of  Carpilio, 
the  son  of  i£tius,  in  the  camp  of  Attila.     By  the  speci* 
ous  professions  of  gratitude  and  voluntary  attachment, 
the  patrician  might  disguise  his  apprehensions  of  the 
Scythian  conqueror,  who  pressed  the  two  empires  with 
his  innumerable  armies.     His  demands  were  obeyed  or 
eluded*    When  he  claimed  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished 
city,  tome  vases  of  gold,  which  had  been  fraudulently 
embezzled;  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  No^ 
ricum  were  immediately  dispatched  to  satisfy  his  com* 
pbdnts:^  and  it  is  evident,  from  their  conversation  with 

6  This  portrait  is  drawn  b/  Renatus  Profutunis  Frigeridus,  a  contempo- 
my  historian,  known  only  by  some  extracts,  which  are  preserved  by  Gre* 
gory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  8.  in  torn.  li.p.  163).  It  was  probably  theduty,orat 
least  the  interest,  of  Renatus,  to  magnify  the  virtues  of  iEtius :  but  he  would 
kmv  shewn  more  dexterity,  if  he  had  not  insisted  op.  his  patient,  ^/^rvin^ 
disposition. 

7  The  embasay  consisted  of  Coont  Romulus ;  of  Promotus,  president 
of  Noricnm ;  and  of  Romanns,  the  military  duke.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Tatullus,  an.  illustrious  citizen  of  Petovio,  in  the  same  pro^ice, 
and  father  of  Orestes,  t»ho  had  married  the  daughter  pf  Count  Romulus. 
See  Priscus,  p.  5?%  65.  Cassiodorius  (Variar.  i.  4.)  mentions  another  em- 
bassy, which  was  executed  by  his  father  and  Carpilk),  the  son  of  JEtius  t 
and  as  Attila  was  no  more,  ht  caidd  safely  boast  of  their  manfy  iotrepki 
kekaviMv  ia  his  pvestnct. 
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The  Visi- 
goths in 
Gaul  un- 
der the 
reign  of 
Theodo- 
ric, 

A.  D. 
419.^51. 


Maximin  aad  Priscus,  in  the  royal  village,  that  the  va« 
lour  and  prudence  of  i£tius  had  not  saved  the  Western 
Bomans  from  the  common  ignominy  of  tribute.-  Yet 
his  dextrous  policy  prolonged  the  advantages  of  a  salu- 
tary peace  ;  and  a  numerous  army  of  Huns  and  Alani, 
whom  he  had  attached  to  his  person,  was  employed  in 
the  defence  of  GauL  Two  colonies  of  these  Barbarians 
were  judiciously  fixed  in  the  territories  of  Valens  and 
Orleans  :^  and  their  active  cavalry  secured  the  important 
passages  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Loire.  These  savage 
allies  were  not  indeed  less  formidable  to  the  subjects 
than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Their  original  settlement 
was  enforced  with  the  licentious  violence  of  conquest ; 
and  the  province  through  which  they  marched,  was  exr 
posed  to  all  the  calamities  of  an  hostile  invasion.^  Stran- 
gers to  the  emperor  or  the  republic,  the  Alani  of  Gaul 
were  devoted  to  the  ambition  of  iEtius ;  and  though  he 
might  suspect,  that,  in  a  contest  with  Attila  himself^  they 
would  revolt  to  the  standard  of  their  national  king,  the 
patrician  laboured  to  restrain,  rather  than  to  excite,  their 
zeal  and  resentment  against  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  Franks. 

The  kingdom  established  by  the  Visigoths  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  had  gradually  acquired 
strength  and  maturity ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  arnbi* 
tious  Barbarians,  eitlier  in  }^ace  or  war,  engaged  the 
perpetual  vigilance  of  iEtius.  After  the  death  of  Walr 
lia,  the  Gothic  sceptre  devolved  to  Theodoric,  the  son 


8  Deserta  Valentinx  urbis  rura.  Alanis  partienda  traduntur.  Proiper. 
Tyronis  Chron.  in  Historiens  dc  France,  torn.  i.  p.  639.  A  few  lines  af- 
terwards, Prosper  observes,  that  lands  in  the  ulterior  Gaul  were  assigited  to 
the  Alani.  Without  admitting  the  correction  of  Dubos  (torn.  i.  p.  300)  i 
the  reasonable  supposition  of  fwo  colonies  or  garrisons  of  Alani,  will  con- 
firm  his  arguments,  and  remove  his  objections. 

9  See  Prosper.  Tyro,  p.  639.  Sidoniiu  (Panegyr.  Arit.  246.)  com- 
plains,  in  the  name  of  Auvergne,  bis  native  country, 

Litoritts  Scythicos  equites  tunc  forte  subacto 
Celsus  Aremorico,  Geticam  rapiebat  in  agmen 
Per  terras,  Arvemc,  tuas,  out  proxima  quxque 
Discursu,  flammis,  feitor,  teritate,  rapinia* 
Dclebant ;  pads  fallentes  nomen  inane. 
Another  poet,  Pauliuus  of  Perigord,  confirms  the  com^aunt : 
Nam  sodum  vix  ferre  queasy  qui  durior  ho&ie. 

See  Diibosy  torn  I.  p.  320. 
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of  thte  great  Alaric ;"  and  his  prosperous  reign,  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  over  a  turbulent  people,  may  be  allow- 
ed to  prove,  that  his  prudence  was  supported  by  uncom- 
mon vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Impatient  of  his 
narrow  limits,  Theodoric  aspired  to  the  possession  of 
Aries,  the  wealthy  seat  of  government  and  commerce ; 
but  the  city  was  saved  by  the  timely  approach  of  iEtius ; 
and  the  Gothic  king,  who  had  raised  the  siege  with  some 
loss  and  disgrace,  was  persuaded,  for  an  adequate  subsi- 
dy, to  divert  the  martial  valour  of  his  subjects  in  a  Spanish 
war.  Yet  Theodoric  still  watched,  and  eagerly  seized, 
the  favourable  moment  of  renewing  his  hostile  attempts. 
The  Goths  besieged  Na^-bonne,  while  the  Belgic  pro-  .435'..439, 
vinces  were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians ;  and  the  public 
safety  was  threatened  on  every  side  by  tlie  apparent  union 
of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  On  every  side,  the  activity  of 
£tius,  and  his  Scythian  cavalry,  opposed  a  firm  and  suc<» 
cessful  resistance.  Twenty  thousand  Burgundians  were 
slain  in  battle ;  and  the  remains  of  the  nation  humbly  ac« 
cepted  a  dependent  seat  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy.** 
The  walls  of  Narbonne  had  been  shaken  by  the  battering 
engines,  and  (he  inhabitants  had  endured  the  liist  extre- 
mities of  famine,  when  count  Litorius,  approaching  iq 
silence,  and  directing  each  horsetnan  to  carry  bf  hind  him 
two  sacks  of  flour,  cut  his  way  through  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  besiegers.  The  siege  was  immediately 
raised ;  and  the  more  decisive  victory,  which  is  ascrib- 
ed to  the  personal  conduct  of  iEtius  himself,  was  marked 
with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand  Goths.     But  in  the  ab- 

10  Theodoric  II.  the  son  of  Theodoric  I.  declares  to  Avitus  his  resolu* 
tion  of  repairing,  or  expiating,  the  faults  which  his  grandfather  had  com-  - 
nutted. 

Qux  notttr  peccavit  amuj  quem  fuscat  id  ununiy 

Qtiod  t«»  Roma,  capit.  ... 

Sidon.  Panegyric.  Avh.  505. 
This  character,  applicable  only  to  the  great  Alaric,  establishes  the  genia- 
logj  of  the  Gothic  kmgs,  which  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed. 

11  The  name  of  Sdpaudiaf  the  origin  of  Sanoyt  is  first  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinos ;  and  two  military  posts  are  ascertained,  by  the 
Notitia,  within  the  limits  of  that  province  ;  a  cohort  was  stationed  at  Gre- 
noble in  Dauphin^ ;  and  Ebredunum,  or  Iverdum,  sheltered  a  fleet  of 
•mall  vessels,  which  commanded  the  lake  of  Neufch&tel.  See  Valesius* 
Kotit.  GaUiamm,  p.  503.  D'AnvilUy  Notice  de  rA&ciemie  G^ule,  p. 
38i.579. 
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CHAF.  sence  of  the  patrician,  who  was  hastily  summoned  fo 
Italy  by  some  public  or  private  interest,  count  Litoriiia 
succeeded  to  the  command ;  and  his  presumption  soon 
discovered,  that  far  different  talents  are  required  to  lead  a 
wing  of  cavalry,  or  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  impor* 
tant  war*  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  Huns,  he  rashly 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Thoulouse,  full  of  careless  con- 
tempt for  an  enemy,  whom  his  misfortunes  had  rendered 
prudent,  and  his  situation  made  desperate.  The  predic- 
tions  of  the  augurs  had  inspired  Litorius  with  the  pro> 
fane  confidence,  that  he  should  enter  the  Gothic  capital 
in  triumph ;  and  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  his  Pa- 
gan allies,  encouraged  him  to  reject  the  fair  conditions 
of  peace,  which  were  repeatedly  proposed  by  the  bishops 
in  the  name  of  Theodoric*  The  king  of  the  Goths  ex- 
hibited in  his  distress  the  edifying  contrast  of  Christian 
piety  and  moderation ;  nor  did  he  lay  aside  his  sackcloth 
and  ashes  till  he  was  prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat* 
His  soldiers,  animated  with  martial  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm, assaulted  the  camp  of  Litorius.  The  conflict  was 
obstinate  ;  the  slaughter  was  mutual.  The  Roman  ge- 
neral, after  a  total  defeat,  which  could  be  imputed  only 
to  his  unskilful  rashness,  was  actually  led  through  die 
streets  of  Thoulouse,  not  in  his  own,  but  in  a  hostile,  tri- 
umph ;  and  the  misery  which  he  experienced,  in  a  long 
and  ignominious  captivity,  excited  the  compassion  of 
|he  Barbarians  themselves.^*  Such  a  loss,  in  a  country 
whose  spirit  and  finances  were  long  since  exhausted^ 
could  not  easily  be  repaired ;  and  the  Goths,  assuming, 
in  their  turn,  the  sentiments  of  ambition  and  revenge, 
would  have  planted  their  victorious  standards  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  if  the  presence  of  iEtius  had  not  restored 
strength  and  discipline  to  the  Romans.'^  The  two  armies 

13  Salvimn  hail  mttempted  to  ciplam  the  moral  government  of  the 
Dehy ;  a  task  which  may  be  readily  performed  by  suppoaing,  that  the 
«alamitieft  of  the  wicked  ^xt^jwigmtnu^  and  those  of  the  righteouti  nitds. 
^  .  .  .  Capto  terrantm  damna  patebaT\t 

Litorio,  in  Rhodanum  proprios  producere  finea^ 
Theudonds  iixum  ;  nee  erat  ptignare  necease, 
Sed  migrare  Getis ;  rabklam  tmx  asperat  tram 
Victor ;  qudd  lensit  Scythicom  lub  mcaubas  hostem 

Inopata^ 
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expected  the  signal  of  a  decisive  ^action;  but  the  gene-  CHAP, 
rals,  who  were  conscious  of  each  otlicr's  force,  and  jJoubt-  v^^^v^^^^ 
ful  of  their  own  superiority,  prudently  slieathed  their 
swords  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  their  reconciliation  was 
permanent  apd  sincere*  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, appears  to  have  deserved  the  love  of  his  subjects, 
the  confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the  esteem  of  mankind. 
His  throne  was  surrounded  by  six  valiant  sons,  who  were 
educated  widi  equal  care  in  the  exercises  of  the  Barba- 
rian camp,  and  in  those  of  the -Gallic  schools  :  from  the 
study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  acquired  the 
theory,  at  least,  of  law  and  justice;  arid  the  harmonious 
sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to  softeji  the  asperity  of  their 
native  manners.^^  The  two  daughters  of  the  Gothic 
king  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
kings  of  the  Suevi  and  of  the  Vandals,  who  reigned  in 
Spain  and  Africa ;  but  these  illustrious  alliances  were 
pregnant  with  guilt  and  discord.  The  queen  of  the  Suevi 
bewailed  the  death  of  an  husband,  inhumanly  massacred 
by  her  brother.  The  princess  of  the  Vandals  v,^as  the  vic- 
tim of  a  jealous  t}Tant,  whom  she  called  her  father.  The 
cruel  Genseric  suspected,  that  his  son's  wife  had  con- 
spired to  poison  him ;  the  supposed  crime  was  punished 
by  the  amputation  of  her  nose  and  ears ;  and  the  unhap- 
py daughter  of  Theodoric  was  ignominiously  returned  to 
the  court  of  Thoulouse  in  that  deformed  and  mutilated 
condition.  This  horrid  act,  which  must  seem  incredible 
to  a  civilized  age,  drew  tears  froq^  every  spectator ;  but 
Theodoric  was  urged  by  the  feelfngs  of  a  parent  and  a 
king,  to  revenge  such  irreparable  injuries.  The  Impe- 
rial ministers,  who  always  cherished  the  discord  of  the 

Imputat,  et  nihil  est  gravius,  si  foratan  uoquam 
Viucere  contingat^.trepido .  ... 

Panegvr.  Avit.  300,  8cc. 
Sklonius  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist,  to  transfer 
the  whole  merit  from  i£tius,  to  his  mini&ier  Avitus. 

14  Theodoric  II.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  the  character  of  hit 
picceptor.i 

.  .  i^i^ihi  Romula  dudum 
Per  te  jura  placent :  -^Svumque  eJiscere  jussit      • 
Ad  tua  verba  pater,  dcxrili  quo  prlsca  Moroni* 
Cannine  iroUiret  Scythlcot  mihi  pagina  mores. 

Sidon.  Pancgyr.  Avit.  495,  Sc«, 
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CHAP.  Barbarians,  would  have  supplied  the  Goths  with  arms, 
y^^^^r^  and  ships,  and  treasures,  for  the  African  war ;  and  the 
cruelty  of  Genseric  might  have  been  fatal  to  himself,  if 
the  artful  Vandal  had  not  armed,  in  his  cause,  the  formi- 
dable power  of  the  Huns.  His  rich  gifts  and  pressing 
solicitations  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Attila;  and  the 
designs  of  iEtius  and  Theodoric  were  prevented  by  the 
invasion  of  Gaul." 
The  The  Franks,  whose  monarcHy  was  still  confined  to 

GaS  u^     *^^  neighbourhood  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  esta* 
der  the        blished  the  right  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  noble 
giankings,  family  of  the  Merovingians."     These  princes  were  ele- 
A.  D.      vated  on  a  buckler,  the  symbol  of  military  command;" 
and  the  royal  fashion  of  long  hair  was  the  ensign  of  their 
birth  and  dignity.     Their  flaxen  locks,  which  they  comb- 
ed and  dressed  with  singular  care,  hung  down  in  flowing 
ringlets  on  their  back  and  shoulders ;  while  the  rest  of 
their  nation  were  obliged,  either  by  law  or  custom,  to 
shave  tlie  hinder  part  of  their  head ;  to  comb  their  hair 
over  their  forehead,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the 
ornament  of  two  small  whiskers."  The  lofty  stature  of  the 

15  Our  authorises  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  I.  arc,  Jomandtsde 
Rebus  Geticis,  c  34.  36.  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  and  the  two  Pros- 
pers, inserted  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  612-. .640.'  To  these 
we  may  add  Salvian  de  Gubematione  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  243,  244, 245,  and  the 
Panegyric  of  Avitus,  by  Sidonius. 

16  Regtjb  Criti'tot  se  creavisse  de  prim 4,  et  ut  ita  dicam  nobiliori  suo- 
rum  familii  Cpi^S^*  Turon.  1.  ii.  c  9.  p.  166.  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Historians  of  France).  Gregory  himself  does  not  mention  the  Miercmngian 
name,  which  may  be  traced,  however,  to  the  beginning  of  Uie  seventh  cen- 
tury, as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  royal  family,  and  even  of  the 
French  monarchy.  An  ingenious  critic  has  deduced  the  Merovingians  from 
the  great  Maroboduus ;  and  he  has  clearly  proved,  that  the  prince  whogav* 
his  name  to  the  first  r»ce,  was  more  ancient  than  the  father  of  Childeric. 
See  Memoires  de  1* Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  52.. .90.  torn. 
XXX.  p.  557..,587. 

17  This  German  custom,  which  may  be  traced  from  Tacitiis  to  Grego- 
ry of  Tours,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  emperon  of  Constantinople. 
From  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  Montfaucon  has  delineated  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  similar  ceremony,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  age  had  appli- 
ed to  king  David.  See  Monuments  de  la  Monarchie  Francoise,  torn.  i. 
Discourse  Preliminaire. 

18  Csesaries  prolixa  ....  crinium  flagellis  per  ter^  dimissts,  &c.  Sec 
the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France,  and  the  Abb^ 
Le  Bocuf  (  Disscrtat.  torn .  iii .  p.  47. .  .79) .  This  peculiar  fashion  of  the  Me- 
rovhigians  has  been  remarked  by  natives  and  strangers  j  by  Priscus,  (tom. 
i.  p.  608),  by  Agathiui  (tom.  ii.  p.  49),  and  by  Gregory  of  Toors»  I.  iii.  18, 
vi.  24.  viii.  10.  tom.  u.  p.  196.  278.  316. 
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Franks,  and  their  blue  eyes,  denoted  a  Germanic  origin;  CHAP, 
their  close  apparel  accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  their  ^^^^y.^^ 
limbs;  a  weighty  sword  was  suspended  from  a  broad 
belt ;  their  bodies  were  protected  by  a  large  shield :  and 
these  warlike  Barbarians  were  trained,  from  their  earliest 
youth,  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim;  to  dart  the  javelin, 
or  battle-axe,  with  unerring  aim;  to  advance,  without 
hesitation,  against  a  superior  enemy;  and  to  maintain, 
either  in  life  or  death,  the  invincible  reputation  of  their 
ancestors.'^  Clodion,  the  first  of  their  long-haired  kings, 
whose  name  and  actions  are  mentioned  in  authentic  his- 
torj^,  held  his  residence  at  Dispargum,*®  a  village,  or  for- 
tress, whose  place  may  be  assigned  between  Louvain  and 
Brussels.  From  the  report  of  his  spies,  the  king  of  the 
Franks  was  informed,  that  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
second  Belgic,  must  yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the 
valour  of  his  subjects.  He  boldly  penetrated  through  tlie 
thickets  and  morasses  of  the  Carbonarian  forest  ;**  occu- 
pied Toumay  and  Cambray,  the  only  cities  which  existed 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as 
the  river  Somme,  over  a  desolate  country,  whose  cultiva- 
tion and  populousness  are  the  effects  of  more  recent  in- 
dustry.** While  Clodion  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Artois,*^  and  celebrated,  with  vain  and  ostentatious  secu- 
rity, the  marriage,  perhaps,  of  his  son,  the  nuptial  feast 

19  See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of  the  * 
ancient  Franks,  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  2o8...254); 
and  such  pictures,  though  coarsely  drawn,  have  a  real  and  intrinsic  value. 
Father  Daniel  (Hist,  dc  la  Milice  Francoise,  torn.  i.  p.  2.. .7.)  has  illustrated 
the  tiescrption. 

20  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  271,  272.  Some  geographers 
have  place<l  Dispargum  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note  of 
the  Benedictine  Editor*  to  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  166. 

21  The  Carbonarian  wood,  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the 
Ardennes,  which  lay  between  the  Escaut,  or  Schcld,  and  the  Meuse.  Vales. 
No^t.  Call.  p.  126. 

22  Gregor.  Tur-^n.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  166,  167.  Fredegar.  Epi- 
tom.  c.  9.  p.  395.  Gesta.  Reg.  Francor.  c.  5.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  544.  Vit.  St. 
Remig.  ab  Hincmar,  in  torn.  iii.  p.  373. 

23  ....  Francus  qui  Cloio  patentcs 
Atiebatum  terras  pervascrat. 

Paneg^T .  Majorian .  212 . 
The  precise  spot  was  a  town  or  village  called  Vicus  Helena ,-  and  both  the 
name  and  the  place  are  discovered  by  modem  geographers  at  Lens.     Sec 
Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  246.     Longueruc,  Description  de  la  France,  torn.  ii. 
p.  88. 
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CHAP,  -^i^as  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  pre- 
^^.^^  sencc  of  iEtius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme  at  the  head 
of  his  light  cavalry.  The  tables,  which  had  been  spread 
under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  along  the  banks  of  a  pleasant 
stream,  were  rudely  overturned;  the  Franks  were  oppres- 
sed before  they  could  recover  their  arms,  or  their  ranks; 
^nd  their  unavailing  valour  was  fatal  only  to  themselves. 
The  loaded  waggons,  which  had  followed  their  march, 
afforded  a  rich  booty ;  and  the  virgin-bride,  with  her  fe- 
male attendants,  submitted  to  the  new  lovers,  who  were 
imposed  on  them  by  the  chance  of  war.  This  advantage, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  skill  and  activity  of 
iEtius,  might  reflect  some  disgrace  on  the  military  pru- 
dence of  Clodion ;  but  the  king  of  the  Franks  soon  regain^ 
ed  his  strength  and  reputation,  and  still  maintained  the 
possession  of  his  Gallic  kingdom  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Somme.**  Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably  from  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  his  subjects,  the  three  capitals, 
Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  experienced  the  effects  of 
hostile  cruelty  and  avarice.  The  distress  of  Cologne  was 
prolonged  by  the  perpetual  dominion  of  the  same  Barba- 
rians, who  evacuated  the  ruins  of  Treves;  and  Treves, 
which,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  been  four  times 
besieged  and  pillaged,  was  disposed  to  lose  the  memory 
of-her  afflictions  in  the  vain  amusements  of  the  circus.** 
The  death  of  Clodion,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  ex- 
posed his  kingdom  to  tlie  discord  and  ambition  of  his  two 
sons.     Meroveus,  the  younger,**  was  persuaded  to  im- 

24  See  a  vaj;n?  account  of  the  acrion  in  Sidonius.  Panegyr.  Majorian. 
212..  230.  'J  he  French  critics,  iinpaiient  to  establish  their  monarchy  in 
Gatil,  have  drawn  a  strong;  argument  from  the  silence  cfSitlonius,  who 
dares  not  insinuate,  that  the  van(]uii»hed  Franks  were  compelled  to  repast 
the  Rhine.     Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  323, 

25  Salvian  (ile  Gubernat.  Dei,  I.  vi.)  has  expressed  in  vague  and|d9- 
clama' or/ language,  the  misfortunes  cf  riiesc  three  cities,  which  arc  dis- 
tinctly ascertained  by  the  learned  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
Lx.21. 

26  Prifcus,  in  relating  the  contest,  d->es  not  name  the  two  brothers;  the 
second  of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  lieardless  youth,  with  long  flowing 
hair  (Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  607,  608).     The  Benedictine  editt'TS 

N  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  some  unknown  king  of 

the  Franks,  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Necker :  but  the  arguments 
of  M.  do  Foncemagne  (Ivlcm.  dc  I* Academic,  torn.  viii.  p.  464.)  secin  to 
prove,  that  the  succession  of  Clodion  wasBisputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  thai 
the  younger  was  Meroveus,  the  father  of  Chllderic. 
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plore  the  protection  of  Rome ;  he  was  received  at  the  Im«     Cfl  AP. 
perial  court,  as  the  ally  of  Valentioian,  and  the  adopted     ''^^'^^• 


son  of  the  patrician  iEtius;  and  dismissed,  to  his  native 
country,  with  splendid  gifts,  and  the  strongest  assurances 
of  friendship  and  support.  During  his  absence,  his  eldest 
brother  had  solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the  formidable 
aid  of  Attila;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alli- 
ance, which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  jus- 
tified, by  a  specious  and  honourable  pretence,  the  invasion 
ofGaul.*^ 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  The  ad- 

cause  of  his  allies,  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the  ^^n^"?"  of 

'  'the  prm- 

same  time,  and  almost  in  the  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  cess  Hono- 

the  savage  monarch  professed  himself  the  lover  and  the  "*" 
champion  of  the  princess  Honoria*  The  sister  of  Valen- 
tinian  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  and  as  her 
marriage  might  be  productive  of  some  danger  to  the  state, 
she  was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Augustaj^  above  the  hopes 
of  the  most  presumptuous  subject.  But  the  fair  Honoria 
had  no  sooner  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  than 
she  detested  the  importunate  greatness,  which  must  for 
ever  exclude  her  from  the  comforts  of  honourable  love: 
in  the  midst  of  vain  and  unsatisfactory  pomp,  Honoria 
sighed,  yielded*to  the  impulse  of  nature,  and  threw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  her  chamberlain  Eugenius.  Her 
guilt  and  shame  (such  is  the  absurd  language  of  imperious 
man)  were  soon  betrayed  by  the  appearances  of  pregnan- 
cy: but  the  disgrace  of  the  royal  family  was  published  to 
the  world  by  the  imprudence  of  the  empress  Placidia ; 
who  dismissed  her  daughter,  after  a  strict  and  shameful 
Confinement,  to  a  remote  exile  at  Constantinople.  The 
unhappy  princess  passed  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  the 
irksome  society  of  the  sisters  of  Theodpsius,  and  their 

27  Under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditary ;  but  all  the 
sons  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  equally  intitlcd  to  their  share  of  his 
treasures  and  territories.  Seethe  Dissertations  of  M.  de  Foncemagne  in 
the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Memoires  de  rAcadeinie. 

28  A  medal  is  still  extant,  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  countenance  of 
Honoria,  with  the  title  of  Augusta ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  improper  le- 
gend of  Salut  Reipublkx  round  the  monagram  of  Christ.  See  Ducange, 
Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  6r.  73. 
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CHAP,  chosen  virgins;  to  whose  crown  Honoria  could  no  longer 
^^m,r^  aspire,  and  whose  monastic  assiduity  of  prayer,  fasting, 
and  vigils,  she  reluctandy  imitated.  Her  impatience  of 
long  and  hopeless  celibacy,  urged  her  to  embrace  a  strange 
and  desperate  resolution.  The  name  of  Attila  was  fami- 
liar and  formidable  at  Constantinople;  and  his  frequent 
embassies  entertained  a  perpetual  intercourse  between  his 
camp  and  the  Imperial  palace.  In  the  pursuit  of  love,  or 
rather  of  revenge,  the  daughter  of  Placidia  sacrificed 
every  duty,  and  every  prejudice;  and  offered  to  deliver 
her  person  into  the  arms  of  a  Barbarian,  of  whose  language 
she  was  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scarcely  human,  and 
whose  religion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By  the  minis- 
try of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted  to  Attila  a  ring, 
the  pledge  of  her  affection;  and  earnestly  conjured  him 
to  claim  her  as  a  lawful  spouse,  to  whom  he  had  been  se- 
cretly betrothed.  These  indecent  advances  were  received^ 
however,  with  coldness  and  disdain;  and  the  king  of  the 
Huns  continued  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  wives,  till 
his  love  was  awakened  by  the  more  forcible  passions  of 
ambition  and  avarice.  The  invasion  of  Gaul  was  prece- 
ded, and  justified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the  princess 
Honoria,  with  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the  Imperial  pa- 
trimony. His  predecessors,  the  ancient  Tanjous,  had 
often  addressed,  in  the  same  hostile  and  peremptory  man- 
'  ner,  the  daughters  of  China;  and  the  pretensions  of  Attila 
were  not  less  offensive  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  A  firm, 
but  temperate,  refusal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassa- 
dors. The  right  of  fcmvilc  succession,  though  it  might 
derive  a  specious  argument  from  the  recent  examples  of 
Placidia  and  Pulchcria,  was  strenuously  denied ;  and  the 
indissoluble  engagements  of  Honoria  were  opposed  to 
the  claims  of  her  Scythian  lover.'*  On  the  discovery  of 
her  connexion  with  the  king  of  the  Huns,  the  guilty  j)rin- 
cess  had  hccu  sent  away,  as  an  object  of  horror,  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Italy:  her  life  was  spared;  but  the  ceremony 

29  See  Prisms,  p  39,  40.  It  iright  be  fa'rly  alleged,  that  if  femalei 
could  succeed  to  ihe  throne,  VaLntinian  himrelf,  who  had  married  the 
dauj^h'er  and  hv  Jress  of  the  younger  I'heodoslus,  would  have  asserted  ker 

rii^iit  to  the  Kaaieni  eiripire. 
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of  her  marriage  was  performed  with  some  obscure  and     CHAP, 
nominal  husband,  before  she  was  immured  in  a  perpetual    >,^p-^X^ 
prison,  to  bewail  those  crimes  and  misfortunes,  which 
Honoria  might  have  escaped,  had  she  not  been  bom  the 
daughter  of  an  emperor.'® 

A  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  contemporary,  the  learned  Attilain- 
and  eloquent  Sidonius,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  vadesGauU 
Clermont,  had  made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  sieges  Or- 
he  would  compose  a  regular  history  of  the  war  of  Attila.  ^T^  451 
If  the  modesty  of  Sidonius  had  not  discouraged  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  this  interesting  work,^*  the  historian 
would  have  related,  with  the  simplicitj'  of  truth,  those 
memorable  events,  to  which  the  poet,  in  vague  and  doubt- 
ful metaphors,  has  concisely  alluded.^*  The  kings  and 
nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga  per- 
haps to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  summons  of  At- 
tila.  From  the  royal  village,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
his  standard  moved  towards  the  West;  and,  after  a  march 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  he  reached  the  conflux 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Necker ;  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Franks,  who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of  the  sons 
of  Clodion.  A  troop  of  light  Barbarians,  who  roamed 
in  quest  of  plunder,  might  chuse  the  winter  for  the  con- 
venience of  passing  the  river  on  the  ice  ;  but  the  innume- 
rable cavalry  of  the  Huns  required  such  plenty  of  forage 
and  provisions,  as  could  be  procured  only  in  a  milder 

30  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectly  related  by  Jomanden, 
de  Soccessione  Regn.  c.  97.  .and  de  Reb.  Get.  c.42.  p.  674;  and  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus;  but  they  cannot  be  made  consist- 
ent, or  probable,  unless  we  separate,  by  an  interval  of  time  and  place,  her 
intrigue  with  Eugenius,  and  h«r  invitation  of  Attila. 

31  Exegera*  mihi,  ut  promitterem  tibi,  Attilacbelliim  stylo  me  posteri* 
intinnatunini  ....  coeperam  scril)cre,  scd  operis  arepti  fasce  pefspecto^ 
tatduit  inchoasse.     Sidon.  ApoU.  I.  viii.  epist.  15.  p.  246. 

32  ...  Subito  cum  rupta  tumultu 
Barbaries  totas  in  tc  transfuderat  Arctos, 
Gallia.     Pugnaceni  Regum  comitante  Gelono 
Gepida  tnix  sequitur ;  Scyrum  Burgundio  cogit : 
Chunus,  Belbnotus,  Neurus,  Bastema,  Tvringu* 
Bructeruft,  ulvosi  vel  quern  Nicer  abluit  unda 
Proruinpit  Francus.     Cecidit  cito  stcta  bipenni 
Hercynia  in  lintres,  et  Rhenum  texuit  alno. 

£t  jam  terrifices  diffuderat  Attila  turmis 

In  campos  sc  Belga  tuos 

Panegyr.  Avit.  319,  8tc. 
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CHAP,  season;  the  Hercynian  forest  supplied  materials  for  a 
K^^yr^  bridge  of  boats ;  and  the  hostile  myriads  were  poured^ 
with  resistless  violence,  into  the  Belgic  provinces.^^  The 
consternation  of  Gaul  was  universal ;  and  the  various  for- 
tunes of  its  cities  have  been  adorned  by  tradition  with 
martyrdoms  and  miracles.^^  Troyes  was  saved  by  the 
merits  of  St*  Lupus ;  St«  Servatius  was  removed  from 
the  world,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Tongres; 
and  the  prayers  of  St.  Genevieve  diverted  the  march  of 
Attila  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  But  as  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Gallic  cities  were  alike  destitute  of 
saints  and  soldiers,  they  were  besieged  and  stormed  by 
the  Huns ;  who  practised,  in  the  example  of  Metz,^*  their 
customary  maxims  of  war.  They  involved,  in  a  promis- 
cuous massacre,  the  priests  who  served  at  the  altar,  and 
the  infants,  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  had  been  provi- 
dently baptized  by  the  bishop ;  the  flourishing  city  was 
delivered  to  the  flames,  and  a  solitary  chapel  of  St.  Ste- 
phen marked  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood.  From 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  Attila  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Gaul ;  crossed  the  Seine  at  Auxerre ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his  camp  under  the  walls 
of  Orleans.     He  was  desirous  of  securing  his  conquests 

33  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  accottnt  of  this  war,  is  con- 
tained in' J  omandes  (de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  36... 41.  p".  662... 672.)  who  has 
SometiiTies  abridged,  and  sometimes  transcribed,  the  larger  history  of  Cas- 
ucdorius.  Jornandes,  a  quotation  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat, 
may  be  correc  ed  aiid  illustrated  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  I.  2.  c.  5,  6,  7.  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  and  the  two  Prospers.  All  the  ancient 
testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted  in  the  Historians  of  France  ;;but  the 
reader  should  be  cautioned  against  a  supposed  extract  from  the  Chronide 
of  Idatius  (among  the  fragp«cnts  of  Fredegarius,  tom.  ii.  p.  462.)  which 
often  contradicts  the  genuine  text  of  the  Gallician  bishop. 

54  The  ancient  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  arc  obliged  to 
connect  their  fables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  Sec  the  lire* 
.  of  St.  Lupus,  St.  Anianus,  the  bishops  of  Metz,  Ste.  Genevieve,  &c.  in  the 
Historians  of  France,  tom.  i.  p.  644,  645.  649.  tom  iii.  p.  369l 

35  The  scepticism  of  the  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  torn.  vii. 
p.  539,  540.)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or  criti- 
cism. Is  not  Gregory  of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Metz  ?  At  the  distance  of  no  more  than  an  hundred  >-cars, 
could  he  be  ignorant,  could  the  people  be  ignorant,  of  the  fate  of  a  dt)-,  the 
actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns,  the  kings  of  Austrasia  ?  The  Warned 
Count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  apology  of  Attila,  and  the  Bar- 
barians, appeals  to  the  false  Idatius,  parceus  civitatibus  Germanix  et  Gal- 
liic,,and  forgets,  that  the  true  Idatius  had  explicitly  affiimed^  pluriin*  civi- 
tates  cffracue^  amon^  which  he  enumerates  Metz. 
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by  the  possesaion  of  an  advantageous  post,  which  com*     CHAP; 
mended  the  passage  of  the  Loire ;  and  he  depended  on    ^^^^' 


the  secret  invitation  of  Sangiban,  king  of  the  Alani,  who 
had  promised  to  betray  the  city,  and  to  revolt  from  the 
service  of  the  empire.  But  this  treacherous  conspiracy 
was  detected  and  disappointed :  Orleans  had  been  strengths 
ened  with  recent  fortifications  ;  and  the  assaults  of  the 
Huns  were  vigorously  repelled  by  the  faithful  valour  of 
the  soldiers,  or  citizens,  who  defended  the  place.  The 
pastoral  diligence  of  Anianuis,  a  bishop  of  primitive  sanc- 
tity and.  consummate  prudence,  exhausted  every  art  of 
religious  policy  to  support  their  courage,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  succours*  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the 
walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering  rams ;  the  Huns  had 
idready  occupied  the  suburbs ;  and  the  people,  who  were 
incapable  of  bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Ani*  ' 
anus,  who  anxiously  counted  the  days  and  hours,  dis* 
patched  a  trusty  messenger  to  observe,  from  the  rampkrt, 
the  face  of  the  distant  country.  He  returned  twice,  with* 
out  any  inteUigence,  that  could  inspire  hope  or  comfort ; 
bat,  in  his  third  report,  he  mentioned  a  small  cloudy 
which  he  had  faintly  descried  at  the  extremity  of  the  ho* 
rizon«  *'  It  is  the  aid  of  God,"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  m 
a  tone  of  pious  confidence ;  and  the  whole  multitude  re* 
peated  after  him,  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God.'*  The  remota 
object,  on  which  every  eye  was  fixed,  became  each  mo* 
ment  larger,  and  more  distinct ;  the  Roman  and  Gothic 
banners  were  gradually  perceived ;  and  a  favourable  wind 
blowing  aside  the  dust,  discovered,  in  deep  array,  the 
impatient  squadrons  of  iEtius  and  Theodoric;  who  press* 
ed  forward  to  the  relief  of  Orleans. 

The  facility  with  which  Attila  had  penetrated  into  the  Alliance  of 
heart  of  Gaul,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy,  as  *^  ^**' , 
well  as  to  the  terror  of  his  arms.    His  public  declarations  Visisoths^ 
were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private  assurances  ;  he 
alternately  soothed  and  threatened  the  Romans  and  the 
Goths ;    and  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Thoulouse,  mu- 
tually suspicious  of  each  other^s  intentions,  beheld,  with 
supine  ihdiflFerence,  the  approach  of  their  common  enemy. 
<£tius  was  the  sole  guardian  of  the  public  fafety  i  but  his 

•      V04.  IT^  O  O 
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Sxxv  ^^*^®^  measures  were  embarrased  by  a  faction,  whicfa^ 
^^mr^  ^^^^  *c  death  of  Placidia,  infested  the  Imperial  palace : 
the  youth  of  Italy  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ; 
and  the  Barbarians,  who,  from  fear  or  afFecdon,  were  in- 
clinedlo  the  cause  of  Attila,  awaited,  with  doubtful  and 
venal  faith,  the  event  of  the  war.  The  patrician  passed 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  whose  strengdi  and 
numbers  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an  army.3*  But 
on  his  arrival  at  Aries,  or  Lyons,  he  was  confounded  bjr 
the  intelligence,  that  the  Visigoths,  refusing  to  embrace 
the  defence  of  Gaul,  had  determined  to  expect,  within 
their  own  territories  the  formidable  invader,  whom  they 
professed  to  despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who,  after 
the  honourable  exercise  of  the  Praetorian  prsefecture,  had 
retired  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne,  was  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept the  important  embassy,  which  he  executed  with  abi* 
lity  and  success.  He  represented  to  Theodoric,  that  an 
ambitious  conqueror,  who  aspired  to  the  dominion  o£the 
earth,  could  be  resisted  only  by  the  firm  and  unanimous 
alliance  of  the  powers  whom  he  laboured  to  oppress.  The 
lively  eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Gothic  warriors, 
by  the  description  of  the  injuries  which  their  ancestors 
had  suffered  from  the  Huns ;  whose  implacable  fury  still 
pursued  them  from  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. He  strenuously  urged,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
€very  Christian  to  save,  from  sacrilegious  violation,  the 
churches  of  God,  tod  the  relics  of  the  saints :  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  every  Barbarian,  who  had  acquired  a  set- 
dement  in  Gaul,  to  defend  the  fields  and  vineyards,  which 
were  cultivated  for  his  use,  against  the  desolation  of  the 
Scythian  shepherds.  Theodoric  yielded  to  the  evidence 
of  truth ;  adopted  the  measure  at  once  the  most  prudent 
and  the  most  honourable ;  and  declared,  that  as  the  faidi- 
ful  ally  of  iEtius  and  the  Romans,  he  was  ready  to  ex- 
pose his  life  and  kingdom  for  the  common  safety  of 

S6  ...  Vix  liquerat  Alpes 

Aetiusy  tenue,  et  rauruni  sine  mitite  ducens 
Robur,  in  auxiliis  Geticum  male  credulus  agmen 
Incassum  propriis  prxsumens  mdfore  castris. 

Panegyr.  Avxt.  338»  8cg. 
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GsiulJ''  The  Visigoths,  who,  at  that  time,  were  in  the  CHAP, 
mature  vigour  of  their  fame  and  power,  obeyed  with 
alacrity  the  signal  of  war;  prepared  their  arms,  and  horses, 
and  assembled  under  the  standard  of  their  aged  king, 
who  was  resolved,  with  hi^  two  eldest  sons,  Torismond  . 
and  Theodoric,  to  command  in  person  his  numerous  and 
valiant  people*  The  example  of  the  Goths  determined 
several  tribes  or  nations,  that  seemed  to  fluctuate  between 
the  Huns  and  the  Romans.  The  indefatigable  diligence 
of  the  patrician  gradually  collected  the  troops  of  Gaul 
and  Germany,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged  them- 
selves the  subjects,  or  solditrs,  of  the  republic,  but  who 
now  claimed  the  rewards  of  voluntary  service,  and  the 
rank  of  independent  allies ;  the  Lseti,  the  Armoricans,  the  ^ 
Breones,  the  Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Sarmatians, 
or  Alani,  the  Ripuarians,  and  the  Franks  who  followed 
Merovius  as  their  lawful  prince*  Such  was  the  various 
army,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  iEtius  and  Theodoric, 
advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  to  relieve  Orleans,  and  to 
ffve  battle  to  tfle  innumerable  host  of  Attila.^" 

On  their  approach,  the  king  of  the  Huns  immediate-  Attila  it- 
ly  raised  the  siege,  and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recal  the  pi^^^* 
foremost  of  his  troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  city  which   Cham- 
thcy  had  ah-eady  entered.^<>     Thp  valour  of  Attife  was  P**^' 
always  guided  by  his  prudence ;  and  as  he  foresaw  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he 

37  The  policy  of  Attila,  of  iEtius,  and  of  the  Visigjoths,  is  imperfectly 
deicribed  in  the.  Panegyric  of  Avitus,  and  the  thirty -sixth  chapter  of  Jor« 
nandes.  The  poet  and  the  historian  were  both  biassed  by  personal  or  na- 
tional prejudices.  The  former  exalts  the  merit  and  importance  of  Avitus ; 
orins,  A  vita,  sains,  &c.  The  latter  is  anxious  to  show  the  Goths  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  Yet  their  agreement,  when  they  are  fairly  inter- 
preted, is  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 

38  The  review  of  the  army  of  ^ius  ismade  by  Jomandes,  c.  36,  p. 
664.  edit.  Grot.  torn.  ii.  p.  23.  of  the  Historians  of  France,  with  the  notes 
of  the  Benedictine  Editor.  The  Z<rti  wert  a  promiscuous  race  of  Barba- 
rians, bom  or  naturalized  in  Gaul ;  and  the  Riparii,  or  Ripuarii^  derived 
their  name  from  their  posts  on  the  three  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meiise,  and 
the  Moselle ;  the  Armoricans  possessed  the  independent  cities  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire.  A  colony  of  Saxom  had  beeft  planted  in  the  diocese 
of  Bayeux ;  the  Burgundiana  were  settled  in  Savoy  ;  and  the  Breoiies  were  a 
warlike  tribe  of  Rhsetians,  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Constance. 

39  Aurelianensis  urbis  obsidio,  oppugnatio,  irruptio,  nccdircpt'o,  1.  v. 
Sidon.  Apollin.  I.  viii.  epist.  15.  p.  246.  The  preservation  ot  Orleans 
might  be  easily  turned  into  a  miracle,  obtained,  and  foretold,  by  the  holy 
bishop. 
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^^^^*     repiABed  the  Seine,  and  expected  the  enemy  in  the  phiMi 
of  Ch:ilons,  whose  smooth  and  level  surface  was  adi^ted 
to  the  operations  of  his  Scythian  cavalry.     But  in  this 
tumultuary  retreat,  the  vanguard  of  the  Romans,  end 
their  allies,  continually  pressed,  and  sometimes  engaged^ 
the  troops  whom  Attila  had  posted  in  the  rear ;  the  hoe* 
tile  columns,  in  the  darkness  of  tte  night  and  the  per^ 
plexit}  of  the  roads,  might  encounter  each  other  without 
design ;  and  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Franks  and  GejM- 
d«,  in  which  fifteen  thousand**  Barbarians  were  sbin, 
was  a  prelude  to  a  more'  general  and  decisive  action. 
The  Catalaunian  fields^  spread  themselves  round  Chi- 
lons,  and  extended,  according  to  the  vague  measurensttit 
of  Jornandes,  to  the  length  erf"  one  hundred  and  fi%,  and 
the  breadth  of  one  hundred,  miles,  over  the  whole  pro* 
vince,  which  is  intided  to  the  appellation  kA  2l  champaign 
country.^     This  spacious  plain  was  distinguistied,  how- 
ever, by  some  inequalities  of  ground ;  and  the  impor. 
tance  of  an  height,  which  commanded  the  camp  of  Atula^ 
was  understood,  and  disputed,  by  the  two  generals.  The 
young  and  valiant  Torismond  first  occupied  the  sammit; 
the  Goths  rushed  with  irresistable  weight  on  the  Huns, 
who  laboured  to  ascend  from  the  opposite  side;  and  the 
possession  of  this  advantageous  post  inspired  both  the 
troops  and  their  leaders  with  a  fair  assurance  of  victoiy. 
The  anxiety  of  Attila  prompted  him  to  consult  his  priests 
and  haruspices.     It  was  reported,  that,  after  scrutinize 
ing  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  scraping  their  bones,  they 
revealed,  in  mysterious  language,  his  own  defeat,  with 
the  death  of  his  principal  adversary ;  and  that  the  Barba- 
rian, by  accepting  the  equivalent,  expressed  his  involun* 
tary  esteem  for  the  superior  merit  of  iEtius.     But  the 

40  The  common  editions  read  xcm  ;  but  ther^  is  some  authority  of 
manuscripts  (and  almost  any  authority  is  sufficient)  for  the  more  reason- 
aible  number  of  xvm. 

41  Chiions,  or  Duro-Catalaunum,  afterwards  Caudami^  had  fbnneriy 
made  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Rheims,  from  whence  it  is  distant  only 
twenty -seven  miles.  See  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  136.  I)'Anville»  Nodoe 
de  TAncienne  Gaule,  p.  212.  279. 

42  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Campagnc,  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Tours ;  and  that  great  province,  of  which  Rheims  was  thi 
capital,  obeyed  the  command  of  a  duke.    Vales.  No  tit.  p.  120... 123. 
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tnusual  despondency,  which  seemed  to  prevail  among'  55^' 
the  Huns,  engaged  Attila  to  use  the  expedient,  so  fanii<- 
liar  to  the  generals  of  antiquity,  of  animating  his  troops 
by  a  military  oration ;  and  his  language  was  that  of  H 
king,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered  at  their 
head.^^  He  pressed  them  to  consider  their  past  glor};^ 
their  actual  danger,  and  their  future  hopes.  The  same 
fortune,  which  opened  the  desarts  and  morasses  of  Scy- 
thia  to  their  unarmed  valour,  which  had  laid  so  .many 
warlike  nations  prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  reserved  the 
joy8  of  this  memorable  field  for  die  consummation  of 
their  victories*  The  cautious  steps  of  their  enemiea, 
iheir  strict  alliance,  and  their  advantageous  posts,  he 
artfuHy  represented  as  the  effects,  not  of  prudence,  bttt 
of  fear*  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the  strength  and  nerves 
of  the  opposite  army;  and  the  Huns  might  securely 
trample  on  the  degenerate  Romans,  whose  close  and 
compact  order  betrayed  their  apprehensions,  and  who 
were  equally  incapable  of  supporting  the  dangers,  or  the 
fatigues,  of  a  day  of  battle.  The  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, so  favourable  to  martial  virtue,  was  carefully  incul* 
cated  by  the  king  of  die  Huns;  who  assured  his  subjectSi, 
that  the  warriors,  protected  by  Heaven,  were  safe  and 
invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy ;  but  that  the 
unerring  Fates  would  strike  their  victims  in  the  bosom 
of  inglorious  peace*  "  I  myself,"  continued  Attila, 
**  will  throw  the  first  javelin,  and  the  wretch  who  refuses 
^^  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  sovereign  is  devoted  to 
*'  inevitable  death."  The  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was 
rekindled  by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  example  of 
their  intrepid  leader ;  and  Attila,  yielding  to  their  impa- 
tience, immediately  formed  his  order  of  batde*  At  the 
head  of  his  brave  and  faithful  Huns,  he  occupied,  in  per* 
son,  the  centre  of  the  line*  The  nations  subject  to  his 
empire,  the  Rugians,  the  Heruli,  the  Thuringians,  the 
Franks,  the  Burgundians,  were  extended,  on  either  hand, 

43  I  am  sensible  that  these  military  orations  are  usually  composed  by 
the  hiftorian ;  yet  the  old  Ostrogoths,  who  had  served  under  Attila*  mig^ht 
repeat  his  discourse  to  Cassiodorius :  the  ideas,  and  even  the  expressions^ 
have  an  origmal  Scythian  cast ;  and  I  doubt,  whether  an  Italian  of  the 
sixth  century^  woukl  have  thought  of  the  hujus  certaminis  gaudia. 
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YVTTv  ^^^^  ^^^  ample  space  of  the  Catalaunian  fields ;  the  right 
wing  was  commanded  by  Ardaric,  kjng  of  the  Grepidse ; 
and  the  three  valiant  brothers,  who  reigned  over  the 
Ostrogoths,  were  posted  on  the  left  to  oppose  the  kiit- 
dred  tribes  of  the  yisigoths.  The  disposition  of  the  al- 
lies was  regulated  by  a  different  principle.  Sangiban, 
the  faithless  king  of  the  Alani,  was  placed  in  the  centre ; 
-where  his  motions  might  be  strictly  watched,  and  his 
treaahery  might  be  instandy  punished.  iEtius  assumed 
.the  command  of  the  left,  and  Theodoric  of  the  rig^t, . 
wing ;  while  Torismond  still  continued  to  occupy  the 
heights  which  appear  to  have  stretched  on  the  flank,  and 
perhaps  the  rear,  of  the  Scythian  army.  The  nadons 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Adantic  were  assembled  on  the 
plain  of  ChMons ;  but  many  qf  these  nations  had  been 
divided  by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emigration ;  and  the> 
appearance  of  similar  arms  and  ensigns,  which  threaten* 
ed  each  other,  presented  the  image  of  a  civil  war. 
Battle  of  The  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

phftions.  foYta  an  interesting  part  of  their  national  manners.  The 
Attentive  study  of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon^ 
or  Caesar,  or  Frederic,  when  they  are  described  by  the 
same  genius  which  conceived  and  executed  them,  may 
tend  to  improve  (if  such- improvement  can  be  wished) 
the  art  of  destroying  the  human  species.  But  the  battle 
of  ChlJons  can  only  excite  our  curiosity,  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  object ;  since  it  was  decided  by  the  blind  im- 
petuosity of  Barbarians,  and  has  been  related  by  paitial 
writers,  whose  civil  or  ecclesiastical  profession  secluded 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs.  Cassiodo- 
rxus,  however,  had  familiarly  conversed  with  many 'Go- 
thic warriors  who  served  in  that  memorable  engagement ; 
'*  a  conflict,"  as  they  informed  lym,  "  fierce,  various,  ob- 
"  stinate,  and  bloody ;  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled,  ei- 
"  ther  in  the  present,  or  in  past  ages."  The  number  of 
the  slain  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixtj'-two  thou- 
sand, or,  according  to  another  account,  three,  hundred 
thousand  persons  ;*^  and  their  incredible  exaggerations 

44  The  expressions  of  Jornandes,  or  rather  of  Cassiodorius,  an  ex* 
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suppose  a  real  and  effective  loss,  sufficient  to  justify  the  CHAP, 
historian^s  remark,  that  whole  generations  may  be  swept 
away,  by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
hour.  After  the  mutual  and  repeated  discharge  of  mis- 
sile weapons,  in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia  might  sig- 
nalize their  superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  the  two  armies  were  furiously  mingled  in  closer  com- 
bat. The  Huns,  who  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their 
king,  pierced  through  the  feeble  and  doubtful  centre  of 
the  allies,  separated  their  wings  from  each  other,  and 
wheeling,  with  a  rapid  effort,  to  the  left,  directed  their 
whole  force  against  the  Visigoths.  As  Theodoric  rode 
along  the  ranks,  to  animate  his  troops,  he  received  a  mor- 
tal stroke  from  the  javelin  of  Andages,  a  nobfe  Ostro- 
goth, and  immediately  fell  from.his  horse.  The  wound- 
ed king  was  oppressed  in  the  general  disorder,  and  tram- 
pled under  the  feet  of  his  own  cavalry  ;  and  this  impor- 
tant death  served  to  explain  the  ambiguous  prophecy  of 
the  haruspices.  Attila  already  exulted  in  the  confidence 
of  victory,  when  the  valiant  Torismond  descended  from 
the  hills,  and  verified  the  remainder  of  the  prediction* 
The  Visigoths,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
die  flight,  or  defection,  of  the  Alani,  gradually  restored 
their  order  of  battle ;  and  the  Huns  were  undoubtedly 
vanquished,  since  Attila  was  compelled  to  retreat.  He 
had  exposed  his  person  with  the  rashness  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier ;  but  the  intrepid  troops  of  the  centre  had 
pushed  forwards  beyond  the  rest  of  the  line ;  their  attack  ^ 
was  faintly  supported ;  their  flanks  were  unguarded ;  and 
the  conquerors  of  Scythia  and  Germany  were  saved  by 
the  approach  of  the  night  from  a  total  defeat.  They  re- 
tired within  the  circle  of  waggons  that  fortified  their 
camp;  and  the  dismounted  squadrons  prepared  them- 
selves for  a  defence,  to  which  neither  their  arms,  nor 

tremdf  strong.  Bellum  atrox,  multiplexy  immane,  pertinax,  cui  simili 
nulla  usquam  narrat  antiquitas :  ubi  talia  gesta  referuntur,  ut  nihil  esset 
quod  in  viti  sai  conspicere  potuisset  egregius,  qui  hujus  miracoli  priva* 
retur  aspecdi.  Dubos  (Hist .-Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  392,  393)  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  162,000  of  Jornandes,  with  the  300,000  of  Idatius  and  Isi- 
dore i  by  supposing,  that  the  larger  number  included  the  total  destrucrkm 
•f  the  war,  the  effects  of  dtsease«  the  slaughter  of  the  unarmed  people*  fcc« 
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CfiAP      their  temper,  were  adapted.     The  event  was  doubtful » 
XXXV 

but  Attila  had  secured  a  last  and  honourable  retource. 


The  saddles  and  rich  furniture  of  the  cavalr7  were  coU 
beted  by  his  order,  into  a  funeral  pile;  and  the  magnani- 
mous Barbarian  had  resolved,  if  his  intrenchments  should 
be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  flames,  and  to  de- 
prive his  enemies  of  the  glory  which  they  might  have 
acquired,  by  the  death  or  captivity  of  Attila.** 
Retreat  of  But  his  enemies  had  passed  the  night  in  equal  disor- 

Attila.  jgj.  j^^.  anxiety.  The  inconsiderate  courage  of  Toria- 
mond  was  temped  to  urge  the  pursuit,  till  he  unexpect- 
edly found  himself,  with  a  few  followers,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Scythian  waggons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  noctur- 
nal combat,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  the  Go- 
thic prince  must  have  perished  like  his  father,  if  his 
youthful  strength,  and  the  intrepid  zeal  of  his  compani- 
ons, had  not  rescued  him  from  this  dangerous  situation. 
In  the  same  manner,  but  on  the  left  of  the  line,  iEtius 
himself,  separated  from  his  allies,  ignorant  of  their  vic- 
tory, and  anxious  for  their  fate,  encountered  and  escaped 
the  hostile  troops,  that  were  scattered  over  the  plains  of 
Chalons ;  and  at  length  reached  the  camp  of  the  Gotht, 
which  he  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  rampart  of 
shields,  till  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Imperial  general  waa 
soon  satisfied  otihe  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still  remained 
inactive  within  his  intrenchments ;  and  when  he  contenoH 
plated  the  Woody  scene,  he  observed,  with  secret  satis- 
faction, that  the  loss  had  principally  fallen  on  the  Barban 
rians.  The  body  of  Theodoric,  pierced  with  honours^ 
Ue  wounds,  was  discovered  under  a  heap  of  the  slain : 
bis  subjects  bewailed  the  death  of  their  king  and  father; 
but  their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs  and  acclama- 
tions, and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the  face  of 
a.  vanquished  enemy.  The  Goths,  clashing  their  anns» 
elevated  on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son  Torismond,  to  whom 
they  juady  ascribed  the  glory  of  their  success  ;  and  the 

45  The  Count  de  Bi»t  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  &c.  tonj.  vii.  p.  554...5r3.) 
itill  depending  on  the  foUef  and  again  rejecting  the  true  Idatius,  has  divi- 
ded the  defeat  of  Attila  into  two  great  battles ;  the  former  near  Orleans, 
the  latter  iu  Channpagne.:  in  the  one,  Theodoric  was  sUio;  in  the  ochox* 
1w  was  revenged. 
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new  king  accepted  the  obligation  of  revenge,  as  a  sacred  £S^^" 
portion  of  his  paternal  inheritance*  Yet  the  Goths  ihem-  y^-v^^ 
selves  were  astonished  by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  as- 
pect of  their  formidable  antagonist ;  and  their  historian  . 
has  compared  Attila  to  a  lion  encompassed  in  his  den, 
and  threatening  his  hunters  with  redoubled  fury.  Tlie 
kings  and  nations,  who  might  have  deserted  his  standard 
in  the  hour  of  .distress,  were  made  sensible,  that  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  monarch  was  the  most  imminent  and 
inevitable  danger.  All  his  instruments  of  martial  music 
incessantly  sounded  a  loud  and  animating  strain  of  defi- 
ance ;  and  th6  foremost  troops  who  advanced  to  the  as- 
sault^ were  checked,  or  destroyed,  by  showers  of  arrows 
from  every  side  of  the  intrenchments.  It  was  determin- 
ed in  a  general  council  of  war,  to  besiege  the  king  of  the 
Huns  in  his  camp,  to  intercept  his  provisions,  and  to  re- 
duce him  to  the  alternative  of  a  disgraceful  treaty,  or  an 
unequal  combat.  But  the  impatience  of  the  Barbarians 
soon  disdained  these  cautious  and  dilatory  measures  : 
and  the  mature  policy  of  iEtius  was  apprehensive,  that, 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  Huns,  the  republic  would  be 
oppressed  by  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Gothic  nation. 
The  patrician  exerted  the  superior  ascendant  of  authority 
and  reason,  to  calm  the  passions,  which  the  son  of  Theo- 
doric  considered  as  a  duty  ;  represented,  with  seeming 
aflFection,  and  real  truth,  the  dangers  of  absence  and  de- 
lay; and  persuaded  Torismond  to  disappoint,  by  his 
speedy  return,  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brothers,  who 
might  occupy  the  throne  and  treasures  of  Thoulouse.*^ 
After  the  departure  of  the  Goths,  and  the  separation  of 
the  allied  army,  Attila  was  surprised  at  the  vast  silence 
that  reigned  over  the  plains  of  Chrlons :  the  suspicion  of 
some  hostile  stratagem  detained  him  several  days  within 
the  circle  of  his  waggons ;  and  his  retreat  beyond  the 

.  46  Jomandcs  dc  Rebus  Gcticis,  c.  41.  p.  671.  The  policy  of  >Etius, 
»nd  the  behaviour  of  Torismond,  are  extremely  natural ;  and  the  patrician, 
according  to  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c  7.  p.  163.)  dismissed  the  prince 
of  the  Franks,  by  suggesting  to  him  a  similar  a»)prehen.sion.  The  false 
Idatius  ridiculously  pretends,  that  ittiiis  paid  a  clandestine,  nocturnal,  visit 
to  the  kings  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Visigoths ;  from  each  of  whom  he  ob- 
tained a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  undistuibcd 
retreat. 

VOL.  ir.  P  P 
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CHAP.     Rhine  confessed  the  last  victor\*  which  was  atchieved  in 
XXXV". 
y^rsf^^  ^^  name  of  the  Westerp  empire,     l^eroveus  and  his 

Franks,  observing  a  prudent  distance,  and  magnifying- 
♦  the  opinion  of  their  strength,  by  the  numerous  fires 
which  they  kindled  every  night,  continued  to  follow  the 
rear  of  the  Huns,  till  they  reached  the  confines  of  TTiur- 
ingia.  The  Thuringians  served  in  the  army  of  At- 
tila:  they  traversed,  both  in  their  march  and  in  their 
return,  the  territories  of  the  Franks ;  and  it  was  periiaps 
in  this  war  that  they  exercised  the  cruelties,  which,  about 
fourscore  years  afterwards,  were  revenged  by  the  son  of 
Clovis.  They  massacred  tlieir  hostages,  as  well  as  their 
captives :  two  hundred  young  maidens  were  tortured  with 
exquisite  and  unrelenting  rage ;  their  bodies  were  torn 
asunder  by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed  un- 
der the  weight  of  rolling  waggons ;  and  their  unburied 
limbs  were  abandoned  on  the  pu'blic  roads,  as  a  prey  to 
dogs  and  vultures.  Such  were  those  savage  ancestors, 
whose  imaginary  virtues  have  sometimes  excited  the 
praise  and  envy  of  civilised  ages  \^^ 
Invasion  of  Neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  forces,  nor  the  reputation 
Atrila,  of  Attila,  were  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  ex- 
A.p.  452.  pedition.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  repeated  his  demand, 
of  the  princess  Honoria,  and  her  patrimonial  treasures.... 
The  demand  was  again  rejected,  or  eluded ;  and  the  in- 
dignant lover  immediately  took  the  field,  passed  the  Alps, 
invaded  Italy,  and  besieged  Aquileia  with  an  innumerable 
host  of  Barbarians.  Those  Barbarians  were  unskilled  in 
the  methods  of  conducting  a  regular  siege,  which,  even 
among  the  ancients,  required  some  knowledge,  or  at  least 
some  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts.  But  the  labour  of 
many  thousand  provincials  and  captives,  whose  lives  were 
sacrificed  without  pity,  might  execute  the  most  painful 
and  dangerous  work.     The  skill  of  the  Roman  artists 

47  These  cruelties,  which  arc  passionately  deplored  by  Thcodoric,  the 
son  of  Clovis  (Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  190.)  suit  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  invasion  of  Attila.  His  residence  in  Thuriiigia  was  long 
atcc&ted  by  popular  tradition;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  assembled  a 
CQurmitai,  or  diet,  in  the  territory  of  Eisenach.  See  Mascou,  ix.  30.  who 
settles  with  nice  accuracy  the  extent  of  ancient  Thuringia,  and  derives  its 
iiame  from  the  Gothic  tribe  of  the  Thcrvin^. 
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might  be  corrupted  to  the  destruction  of  their  country....  SSy  S* 
The  walls  of  Aquileia  were  assaulted  by  a  formidable  v^^>r^^ 
train  of  battering  rams,  moveable .  turrets,  and  engines, 
that  threw  ^tones,  darts,  and  fire  ;48  and  the  monarch  of 
the  Huns  employed  the  forcible  impulse  of  hope,  fear, 
emulation,  and  interest,  to  subvert  the  only  barrier  which 
delayed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  pe- 
riod one  of  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  strong- 
est of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  Hadriatic  coast.  The 
Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  appear  to  have  served  under  their 
native  princes  Alaric  and  Antala,  communicated  their  in- 
trepid spirit  i  and  the  citizens  still  remembered  the  glo- 
rious and  successful  resistance,  which  their  ancestors  had 
opposed  to  a  fierce,  inexorable  Barbarian,  who  disgraced 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  purple.  Three  months  were 
consumed  without  eflFect  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia ;  tiU  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  clamours  of  his  army,  compel- 
led Attila  to  relinquish  the  enterprise ;  and  reluctandy  to 
issue  his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  strike  their  tents 
the  next  morning,  and  begin  their  retreat.  But  as  he  rode 
round  the  walls,  pensive,  angry,  and  disappointed,  he  ob- 
served a  stork,  preparing  to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the 
towers,  and  to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the  coun-  ' 
tr)%  He  seized,  with  the  ready  penetration  of  a  states- 
man, this  trifling  incident,  whych  chance  had  offered  to 
superstition ;  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone, 
that  such  a  domestic  bird,  so  constandy  attached  to  hu- 
man society,  would  never  have  abandoned  her  ancient 
scats,  unless  those  towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending 
ruin  and  solitude.^*  The  favourable  omen  inspired  an 
assurance  of  victory;  the  siege  was  renewed,  and  prosc- 

48  Machinis  conptnictls,  omnlbusque  tormentorum  gencribus  a^liibitis. 
Jomandcs,  c.  42.  p.  673.  In  the  thirteenth  centnry,  the  Moguls  battered 
the  cities  of  China  with  large  engines,  constructed  by  the  Maliomctans  or 
Christians  in  their  service,  which  threw  stones  from  150  to  300  pounds 
weight.  In  the  defence  of  their  country,  the  Chinese  used  g^unpowder,  and 
even  bombs,  above  an  hundred  years  before  they  were  known  in  Europe ; 
yet  even  thofe  celestial,  or  infernal,  arms  were  insulTicient  to  protect  a  pusil- 
lanimous nation.    See  Gaubil.  Hist,  des  Mongous,  p.  70, 71. 155  157,  &c. 

49  The  same  story  is  told  by  Jomandes,  and  by  Procopius  (dc  Bell. 
Vandal.  I.  i.  c  4  p.  187, 188) :  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide,  which  is  the  original. 
But  the  Greek  historian  is  guilty  of  an  inexcuseable  nibtake,  in  placing  the 
ticge  of  Aquileia  after  the  death  of  iEtius. 
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XXXV.  ^^^^^  ^*^^  fr^^*^  vigour ;  a  large  breach  was  made  in  the 
v^^v^^/  P^rt  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork  had  taken  her 
flight ;  the  Huns  mounted  to  the  assault  with  irresistible 
fury  ;  and  the  succeeding  generation  could  scarcely  dis- 
cover the  ruins  of  Aquileia.*^  After  this  dreadful  chas- 
tisementf  Attila  pursued  his  march ;  and  as  he  passed,  the 
cities* of  Alcinum,  Concordia,  and  Padua,  were  reduced 
into  heaps  of  stones  and  ashes.  The  inland  towns,  Vicen- 
za,  Verona,  and  Bergamo,  were  exposed  to  the  rapacious 
cruelty  of  the  Huns.  Milan  and  Pavia  submitted,  without 
resistance,  to  the  loss  of  their  wealth ;  and  applauded  the 
unusual  clemency,  which  preserved  from  the  flames  the 
public,  as  well  as  private,  buildings ;  and  spared  the  lives 
of  the  captive  multitude.  The  popular  traditions  of  Co- 
mum,  Turin,  or  Modena,  may  jusdy  be  suspected ;  yet 
they  concur  with  more  authentic  evidence  to  prove,  that 
Attila  spread  his  ravages  over  the  rich  plains  of  modem 
'  Lombardy ;  which  are  divided  by  the  Poland  bounded  by 
the  Alps  and  Apennine.''  When  he  took  possession  of 
the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  he  was  surprised,  and  offended, 
at  the  sight  of  a  picture,  which  represented  the  C^sars 
seated  on  their  throne,  and  the  princes  of  Scy  thia  prostrate 
at  their  feet.  The  revenge  which  Attila  inflicted  on  this 
monument  of  Roman  vanity,  was  harmless  and  ingenious. 
He  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse  the  figures,  and  the 
attitudes ;  and  the  emperors  were  delineated  on  the  same 
canvass,  approaching  in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their 
bags  of  tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scythian 
monarch.'^  The  spectators  must  have  confessed  the  truth 
and  propriety  of  the  alteration ;  and  were  perhaps  tempted 

50  Jomandes,  abaut  an  hundred  years  afterwards,  affirms,  that  Aquileia 
was  so  ccivipletely  ruined,  ita  ut  vix  ejus  vestigia,  ut  appareant,  reliquerlnt. 
See  Jomandes  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  42.  p.  673.  Paul  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  14.  p. 
785.  Liutprand.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  The  name  of  Aquileia  was  soroetimei 
Applied  to  Forurn  Julii  (Cividad  dell  Friuli),  the  more  recent  capital  of  the 
Venetian  province. 

51  In  describing  this  war  of  Attila,  a  war  so  famous,  but  so  imperfectly 
known,  1  have  taken  for  my  g\udes  two  learned  Italians,  who  consiaered  ihi 
subject  with  seme  peculiar  advantages ;  Sigonius,  dc  Impcrio  Occidcntali, 
1.  xiii.  in  his  works,  torn.  i.  p.  495.. ..502;  and  Muratori,-  Annali  d*Italia, 
torn.  iv.  p.  229.. ..236,  8vo.  edition. 

52  This  article  may  be  found  under  two  diffeient  articles  Quh•XM9^f 
and«*f  v»^)  of  the  miscellaneous  compilation  of  Suidas. 
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to  apply,  on  this  singular  occasion,  the  well-known  fable     ^^^P* 
t)f  the  dispute  between  the  lion  and  the  man.'^  \^r>r^ 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila,  Founda- 
tliat  the  grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  ^^^?y  ^^% 
trod.  Yet  the  savage  destroyer  undesignedly  laid  the  foun-  Venict. 
dations  of  a  republic,  which  revived,  in  the  feudal  state  of 
Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  industry.  The 
celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Venetia,*^  was  formerly 
diffused  over  a  large  and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from 
the  confines  of  Pannonia  to  the  river  Addua,  and  from  the 
Po  to  the  Rhsetian  and  Julian  Alps.  Before  the  irruption 
of  the  Barbarians,  fifty  Venetian  cities  flourished  in  peace 
and  prosperity :  Aquileia  was  placed  ii)  the  most  conspi- 
cuous  station :  but  the  ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  sup- 
ported by  agriculture  and  manufactures;  and  the  property 
of  five  hundred  citizens,  who  were  entided  to  the  eques- 
trian rank,  must  have  amounted,  at  the  strictest  computa- 
tion,to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many 
families  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  who 
fled  from  the  sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe,  though  ob- 
scure, refuge  in  the  neighbouring  islands.''  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gidf,  where  the  Hadriatic  ,feebly  imitates 
the  tides  of  the  ocean,  near  an  hundred  small  islands  are 
separated  by  shallow  water  from  the  continent,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  waves  by  several  long  slips  of  land,  which 
admit  the  entrance  of  vessels  through  some  secret  and  nar- 

53  Leo  respondit,  humana  hoc  ])ictuin  manCi: 
Videres  homincm  dejectum,  si  pingere 

Leones  scirent.  Appendix  ad  Phaedmm,  Fab.  xxv. 

The  lion  in  Phwirus  very  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  amphitheatre  j 
and  I  am  glad  to  observe,  that  the  native  taste  of  La  Fontaine  (I.  iii.  fable  x.) 
has  omitted  this  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

54  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  ii.  c  14.  p.  784.) describes 
the  provinces  of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Venetia  non  so- 
lain  in  panels  insulis  quae  nunc  Venetias  dicimus,  constat ;  sed  ejus  terminis 
a  Pannonia  finibus  usque  Adduam  fluvium  protelatur.  The  history  of  that 
province  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne  forms  the  first  and  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Verona  Illustrata  (p.  1....388^,  in  which  the  marquis  ScipioMaf. 
fei  has  shewn  himself  equally  capable  of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disqui- 
litions. 

55  This  emigration  b  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence :  but 
the  fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  mieht  be  preserved  by 
tradition.  The  citizens  of  Aquileia  retired'  to  the  Isle  of  Gradus,  those  of 
Padua  to  Rivut  Altus,  or  Riaho«  whert  the  city  of  Venice  was  afterwards 
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yy  X V  ^^^  channels.**  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  these 
remote  and  sequestered  -^pots  remained  without  cultiva- 
tion, with  few  inhabitants,  and  almost  without  a  name.... 
But  the  manners  of  the  Venetian  fugitives,  their  arts  and 
their  government,  were  gradually  formed  by  their  new  si- 
tuation ;  and  one  of  the  epistles  of  Cassiodorius  '^  which 
describes  their  condition  about  seventy  years  afterwards, 
ma^  be  considered  as  the  primitive  monument  of  the  re- 
public. The  minister  of  Theodoric  compares  them,  in  his 
quaint  declamatory  style,  to  water-fowl,-  who  had  fixed 
their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves ;  and  though  he  al- 
lows,, that,  the  Venetian  provinces  had  formerly  contained 
many  noble  families,  he  insinuates,  that  they  were  now 
reduced  by  misfortune  to  the  same  level  of  humble  po- 
verty. Fish  was  the  common,  and  almost  the  universal, 
food  of  every  rank :  their  only  treasure  consisted  in  the 
plenty  of  salt,  which  they  extracted  from  the  sea  :  and  the 
exchange  of  that  commodity,' so  essential  to  human  life, 
was  substituted  in  the  neighbouring  markets  to  die  cur- 
rency of  gold  and  silver.  A  people  whose  habitations 
might  be  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  earth  or  water,  soon 
became  alike  familiar  with  the  two  elements ;  and  the  de- 
mands of  avarice  succeeded  to  those  of  necessity.  The 
islanders,  who,  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  were  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Italy,  by  the  secure,  though  laborious,  navigation  of  the 
rivers  and  inland  canals.  Their  vessels,  which  were  c6n- 
tinually  increasing  in  size  and  number,  visited  all  the  har- 
bours of  the  Gulf;  and  the  marriage,  which  Venice  annu- 
ally celebrates  with  the  Haclriatic,  was  contracted  in  her 
early  infancy.  The  epistle  of  Cassiodorius,  the  Praetorian 
praefect,is  addressed  to  the  muritime  tribunes :  and  ha  ex- 

56  The  topography  and  antiquries  of  the  Vetiefian  islands^,  from  Gra- 
diis  to  Clodia,  or  Chioggia,  are  accurately  stated  in  the  Dissertatio  Chrcro- 
graphica  de  Italid  Medii  itvi,  p.  151. ,..155. 

57  Cassiodcr.  Varuir.  I.  xii.  epist.  24,  Mafiei (Verona  IHustra^a,  par*  1 . 
p.  240. ,..254.)  has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  leaned  antiquarian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who  cpf^^idered  Venice  as  the 
only  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  fixes  the  date  of  the 
epistle,  and  consequently  the  prxfecture,  of  Cassiodorius,  A.  D.  523  ;  and 
the  marquis's  authority  has  the  more  weighty  as  he  had  prepared  an  editicn 
of  his  works,  and  actually  published  a  Dissertation  on  the  tnic  orthograpl^ 
of  his  name.     See  Osservazioni  Lccteraire,  torn,  il  p.  290..  ..339. 
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lions  them,  in  a  mild  tone  of  authority,  to  animate  the  y^'\^*; 
zeal  of  their  countrymen  for  the  public  service,  which  re-  v^rC^sl^ 
quired  their  assistance  to  transport  the  magazines  of  wine 
and  oil  from  the  province  of  Istria  to  the  royal  city  of  Ra- 
venna. The  ambiguous  office  of  these  magistrates  is  ex- 
plained by  the  tradition,that,in  the  twelve  principal  islands, 
twelve  tribunes,  or  judges,  were  created  by  an  annual  and 
popular  election.  The  existence  of  the  Venetian  republic 
under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  attested  by  the  same 
authentic  record,  which  annihilates  their  lofty  claim  of 
original  and  perpetual  independence.*' 

The  Italians,  who  hid  long  since  renounced  the  ex-  Attilagiv« 
ercise  of  arms,  were  surprised,  after  forty  years  peace,  Rq^^J^^^^^ 
by  the  approach  of  a  formidable.  Barbarian,  whom  they 
abhorred,  as  the  enemy  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of 
their  republic.  Amidst  the  general  consternation,  iEtius 
alone  was  incapable  of  fear;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  atchieve,  alone,  and  unassisted,  any  military  ex- 
ploits worthy  of  his  former  renown.  The  Barbarians 
who  had  defended  Gaul,  refused  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Italy ;  and  the  succours  promised  by  the  Eastern  empe- 
ror were  distant  and  doubtful.  Since  iEtius,  at  the  head 
of  his  domestic  troops,  still  maintained  the  field,  and  ha- 
rassed or  retarded  the  march  of  Attila,  he  never  shewed 
himself  more  truly  great,  than  at  the  time  when  his  con- 
duct was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  people.** 
If  the  mind  of  Valentinian  had  been  susceptible  of  any 
generous  sentiments,  he  would  have  chosen  such  a  gene- 
ral for  his  example  and  his  gipde.  But  the  timid  grand- 
son of  Theodosius,  instead  of  sharing  the  dangers,  esca- 

58  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  dc  la  Houssaie  Histoiredu  Gou- 
▼errtement  de  Veaise,  %  translation  of  the  famous  Squittinio.  This  book, 
which  has  been  exalted  far  above  its  merits,  is  stained,  in  every  line,  wi<^h 
the  disingenuous  malevolence  of  party  j  but  the  principal  evidence,  genuine 
and  apocryphal,  is  brought  together,  and  the  reader  will  easily  chuse  the  fair 
medium. 

59  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon.  ApolUn.  p.  19.)  has  published  a  curious 
passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Prosi>er.  Attila  redintegratis  viribus,  qua* 
in  Oallia  amiserat,  Italium  ingredi  per  Pannonias  intendit ;  nihil  duce  nostro 
^tio  secundum  prions  belli  opera  prospiciente,  &c.  He  reproaches '^tius 
wi:h  neglecting  to  guard  the  Alps,  and  with  a  design  to  abandon  Italy :  but 
this  rash  censure  may  at  least  be  counterbalanced  by  the  favourable  te&tinu>- 
miet  of  Idatius  and  ludore. 
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CHAP,  ped  from  the  sound  of  war;  and  his  hasty  retreat  from 
s^'-yt^^i^  Ravenna  to  Rome,  from  an  impregnable  fortress  to  an 
open  capita],  betrayed  his  secret  intention  of  abandoning 
Italy,  as  soon  as  the  danger  should  approach  his  Imperial 
person.  This  shameful  abdication  was  suspended,  how- 
ever, by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  delay,  .which  commonly 
adheres  to  pusillanimous  counsels,  and  sometimes  corrects 
their  pernicious  tendency.  The  Western  emperor,  with 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  embraced  the  more  salu- 
tary resolution  of  deprecating,  by  a  solemn  and  suppliant 
embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This  important  commis- 
sion was  accepted  by  Avienu^,  who,  from  his  birth  and 
riches,  his  consular  dignity,  the  numerous  train  of  hh 
clients,  and  his  personal  abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in  the 
Roman  senate.  The  specious  and  artful  character  of 
Avienus,^^  was  admirably  qualified  to  conduct  a  negocia- 
tion  either  of  public  or  private  interest :  his  colleague 
Trigetius  had  exercised  the  Praetorian  praefecture  of 
Italy;  and  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  consented  to  expose 
his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  flock.  The  genius,  of 
Leo,**  was  exercised  and  displayed  in  the  public  misfor- 
tunes; and  he  has  deserved  the  appellation  of  Greats  by 
the  successful  zeal,  with  which  he  laboured  to  establish 
his  opinions,  and  his  authority,  under  the  venerable  names 
of  orthodox  faith,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Ro- 
man ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the  tent  of  Attila, 
as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow-winding 
Mincius  is  lost  in  the  foaming  waves  of  the  lake  Bena- 
cus,**  and  trampled  with  his  Scythian  cavalry  the  farms 
of  Catullus  and  Virgil.**    The  Barbarian  monarch  listen- 

60  See  the  ori|;inal  portraits  of  Avienus,  and  his  rival  Basilius,  delinea- 
ted and  contrasted  in  tlie  epistles  (i.  9.  p.  22.)  of  Sidonius.  He  had  studied 
the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  senate ;  but  he  attached  hiniaelf  to 
Babiliusy  as  the  more  solid  and  disinterested  friend. 

61  The  character  and  principles  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  original  epistles,  which  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
his  long  and  busy  pontificate,  from  A.  D.  440  to  461.  See  Dupin,  Bifalio- 
iheque  Ecclesiasiique,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  120... 165. 

62  ....  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
Miiicius,  et  tener&  pr2etexit  arundine  ripas 

Anne  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime,  teque 
Fluctibus,  et  fremitu  a? surgens  Benace  marine 

63  The  Marquis  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  p.  95. 129. 221.  part 
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cd  withiavourable,  and  even  respectful,  attention :  and     CHAP. 

XXXV" 
the  deliverance  of  Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense  v^p-y^ 

ransom,  or  dowry^  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  state 
of  his  army  might  facilitate  the  treaty,  and  hasten  his 
retreat*  Their  martial  spirit  was  relaxed  by  the  wealth 
and  indolence  of  a  warm  climate.  The  shepherds  of  the 
North,  whose  ordinary  food  consisted  of  milk  and  raw 
flesh,  indulged  themselves  too  freely  in  the  use  of  bread, 
of  win&,  and  of  meat,  prepared  and  seasoned  by  the  arts 
of  cookery;  and  the  progress  of  disease  revenged  in 
some  measure  the  injuries  of  the  Italians/*  When  Attila 
declared  his  resolution  of  carrying  his  victorious  arms  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  admonished  by  his  friends,  aa 
well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric  had  not  long  survived 
the  conquest  of  the  eternal  city.  His  mind,  superior  to 
real  danger,  was  assaulted  by  imaginary,  terrors ;  nor 
could  he  escape  the  influence  of  superstition,  which  had 
to  often  been  subservient  to  his  designs.^'  The  pressing 
eloquence  of  Leo,  his  majestic  aspect,  and  sacerdotal 
robes,  excited  the  veneration  of  Attila  for  the  spiritual 
&ther  of  the  Christians.  The  apparition  of  the  two  aposA 
ties,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced  the  Barbarian 
with  instant  death,  if  he  rejected  the  prayer  of.  their  sue** 
cesser,  is  one  of  the  noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical  tra<* 
ditioti.  The  safety  of  Rome  might  deserve  the  interpo- 
sition of  celestial  beings ;  and  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a 
fable,  which  has  been  represented  by  the  pencil  of  Ra- 
phael, and  the  chissel  of  Algardi.*^ 

u.  p.  u.  6.)  has  Ulustnted  with  taste  and  learning^  this  interesting  topogra- 
phy. He  places  the  interview  of  Attiia  and  St.  Leo  near  ArioHca,  or  Ar- 
oelica,  now  Peschiera,  at  the  conflux  of  the  lake  and  river ;  ascertains  the 
▼ilia  of  Cat»iUu8»  in  the  deUghtfnl  peninsula- of  ^Sarrnio,  and  discovers  the 
Andes  of  Virgil,  in  the  Tillage  of  Bandes,  precisely  situate,  qui  se  subducere 
colles  lAcipiunt,  where  the  Veronese  hills  imperceptibly  slope  down  into  the 
plain  of  Mantua. 

64  Si  statim  mfesto  agnnine  urbem  periissent,  grande  discrimen  esset: 
sed  in  Venetii  quo  feretractu  Italia  molissimaest,  ips&  soli  ccdique  clemen- 
ti&  robur  elanguit.  Adhoc  panis  usu  camisque  coctae,  etdulcedine  vini  miti- 
gatosy  Sec.  This  passage  of  Florus  (iii.  3.)  is  still  more  applicable  to  the 
Haas  than  to  the  Cimbri,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  the  celestial 
plague,  with  which  Idatius  and  Isidore  have  aflSicted  the  troops  of  Attila. 

65  The  historian  Prbcus  had  positively  mentioned  the  eSect  which  this 
example  produced  on  the  mmd  of  Attila. .  Jomandes,  c.  42.  p.  673. 

6o  The  picture  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican ;  the  basso  (pr  perhaps  the 
alto)  relievo  of  AlgardU»  on  one  of  the  altars  of  Peter  (qee  Dubos,  Reiiexi- 

▼OL.  ir.  Q  q. 


A.D.453. 
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CH  AP.  Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated  Italy,  he  thrfeaet-' 

J"ljL\  ened  to  return  more  dreadful,  and  more  implacable,  if  his 
The  death  bride,  the  princess  Honoria  were  not  delivered  to  his  am- 
of  Atiila^,^  bassadors  within  the  term  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Yet, 
in  the  mean  while,  Attila  relieved  his  tender  anxiety,  by 
adding  a  beautiful  maid,  whose  name  was  Ildico,  to  the 
list  of  his  innumerable  wives.*^  Their  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp  and  festivity,  at  his  wood* 
en  palace  beyond  the  Danube;  and  the  monarch,  oppres- 
sed with  wine  and  sleep,  retired,  at  a  late  hour,  from  the 
banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants  continued  to 
respect  his  pleasures,  or  his  repose,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  ensuing  day,  till  the  unusual  silence  alarmed  their 
fears  and  suspicions ;  and,  after  attempting  to  awaken  At- 
tila by  loud  and  repeated  cries,  they  at  length  broke  into 
the  royal  apartment.  They  found  the  trembling  bride 
sitting  by  the  bedside,  hiding  her  face  with  her  veil,  and 
lamenting  her  own  danger,  as  well  as  the  death  of  the 
king,  who  had  expired  during  the  night.**  An  artery- 
had  suddenly  burst;  and  as  Attila  lay  in  a  supine  posture, 
he  was  suffocated  by  a  torrent  of  blood,  which,  instead  of 
finding  a  passage  through  the  nostrils,  regurgitated  into 
the  lungs  and  stomach.  His  body  was  solemnly  exposed 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  under  a  silken  pavilion;  and  the 
chosen  squadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling  round  in  mea* 
sured  evolutions,  chaunted  a  funeral  song  to  the  memory 

ons  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  i.  p.  519, 520).  Baronius  ( Annal, 
Eccles.  A.  D.  452.  No.  57, 58.)  bravely  sustains  the  truth  of  the  appsritxoa ; 
which  is  rejected,  however,  by  the  most  learned  and  pious  Catholics. 

67  Attila,  ut  Priscus  historicus  rcfert,  extinctionis,  suae  tempore,  pod- 
lam  Ildico  nomine,  decoram  valde,  sibi  matrimonium  post  innumerabfles 
uxorcs  .  .  .  sociaiis.  Jornandes,  c.  49.  p.  683, 684.  He  afterwards  adds 
(c.  50.  p.  686).  Filii  Attilx,  quorum  per  licentiam,  libidinis  pcene  popidus 
fuit.  Polygamy  has  been  established  among  the  Tartars  of  every  age. 
The  rank  ot  plebeian  wives  is  regulated  only  by  Uieir  personal  charms; 
and  the  faded  matron  prepares,  without  a  murmur,  the  bed  which  is  des- 
tined for  her  blooming  rival.  But  in  royal  families,  the  daughters  of  Khans 
communicate  to  their  sons  a  prior  right  of  inheritance.  See  Genealogical 
History,  p.  406,  407,  408. 

68  I'he  report  of  her  guilt  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtained  a 
very  diF.erent  name ;  and  Marcellinus  observes,  that  the  tyrant  of  Europe 
was  slain  in  the  night  by  the  hand,  and  the  knife,  of  a  woman.  CorneiUe» 
who  has  adapted  the  genuine  account  to  his  tragedy,  describes  the  irraptioii 
«f  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines,  and  Attila  exclaims,  with  ridiculous  iury^ 

....  S'ilne  veuts'arreter  ^Ai*A/oa/J, 
(Dlt-il)  on  me  paycra  ce  qui  m*en  va  couter. 
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«f  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his  death,  the  f'^^P- 
father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies,  and  the  ,^^p^o^ 
terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  custom, 
the  Barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  their  hair,  gashed  their 
faces  with  unseemly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant 
leader  as  he  deserved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but 
with  the  blood  of  warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were  . 
inclosed  within  three  coffins,  of  gold  of  silver  and  of  iron, 
and  privately  huried  in  the  night:  the  spoils  of  nations 
were  thrown  into  his  grave ;  the  captives  who  had  opened 
the  ground  were  inhumanly  massacred;  and  the  same 
Huns^  who  had  indulged  such  excessive  grief,  feasted, 
with  dissolute  and  intemperate  mirth,  about  the  recent 
•sepulchre  of  their  king.  It  was  reported  at  Constantino- 
ple, that  on  the  fortunate  night  in  which  he  expired,  Mar- 
cian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder: 
and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  how  seldom  the 
image  of  that  formidable  Barbarian  was  absent  from  the 
mind  of  a  Roman  emperor.*® 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Destnic- 
Huns,  established  the  fame  pf  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  ^^^^Z'^^** 
had  sustained  the  huge  and  disjointed  fabric.  After  his 
death,  the  boldest  chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings; 
the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a  supe- 
rior ;  and  the  numerous  sons,  whom  so  many  various 
mothers  bore  to  the  deceased  monarch,  divided  and  dis- 
puted, like  a  private  inheritance,  the  sovereign  command 
of  the  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  The  bold  Ar- 
daric  felt  and  represented  the  disgrace  of  this  servile  par- 
tition ;  and  his  subjects,  the  warlike  Gepidae,  with  the 
Ostrogoths,  under  the  conduct  of  three  valiant  brothers, 
encouraged  their  allies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  free- 
dom and  royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  decisive  conflict  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Netad,  in  Pannonia,  the  lance  of 
the  Gepidaae,  the  sword  of  the  Goths,  the  arrows  of  the 
Huns,  the  Suevic  infantry,  the  light  arms  of  the  Heruli, 
and  the  heavy  weapons  of  the  Alani,  encountered  or  sup- 

69  The  curious  circumstances  of  the  death  and  funenil  of  Attila,  are  re- 
lated by  Jomandes  (c.  49.  p.  683, 684, 685),  and  were  probably  transcribed 
from  Priscus. 
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y ?Yv'  P°^^^  ^^^^  other  ;  and  the  victory  of  Ardaric  was  ac* 
^^p^^.^^  companied '  with  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  of  his 
enemies.  EUac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost  his  life  and 
crown  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Netad :  his  early  valour 
had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatzircs,  a  Scythian 
people,  whom  he  subdued ;  and  his  father,  who  loved  the 
superior  merit,  would  have  envied  the  death  of  Ellac^ 
His  brother  Dengisich,  with  an  army  of  Huns,  still  for- 
midable in  their  flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground 
above  fifteen  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
palace  of  Attila,  with  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  hills  to  the  Euxine,  became  the  seat  of  a  new 
power,  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepi- 
dtt.  The  Pannonian  conquests,  from  Vienna  to  Sinai- 
um,  were  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths;  and  the  settle* 
ments  of  the  tribes,  who  had  so  bravely  asserted  dieir 
native  freedom,  were  irregularly  distributed,  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  respective  strength.  Surrounded 
and  oppressed  by  the  multitude  of  his  father's  slaves, 
the  kingdom  of  Dengisich  was  confined  to  the  circle  of 
his  waggons ;  his  desperate  courage  urged  him  to  invade 
the  Eastern  empire  ;  he  fell  in  batde  ;  and  his  head,  ig« 
nominiously  exposed  in  the  Hippodrome,  exhibited  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  people  of  Constantinople.  J\.t- 
tila  had  fondly  or  superstitiously  believed,  that  Imac,  the 
youngest  of  his  sons,  was  destined  to  perpetuate  the  glo- 
ries of  his  race.  The  character  of  that  prince,  who  at- 
tempted to  moderate  the  rashness  of  his  brother  Dengi- 
sich, was  more  suitable  to  the  declining  condition  of  the 
Huns ;  and  Irnac,  with  his  subject  hords,  retired  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lesser  Scythia.  They  were  soon  over- 
whelmed by  a  torrent  of  new  Barbarians,  who  followed 
the  same  road  which  their  own  ancestors  had  formerly 
discovered.  The  Geougen^  or  Avares,  whose  residence 
is  assigned  by  the  Greek  writers  to  the  shores  of  the 

70  Sec  Jornandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  50.  p.  685,  686,  687,  688.  His 
distinction  of  the  national  arms  is  curiouo  and  important.  Nam  ibi  admi- 
randum  rcor  fuisse  Rpectaculum,  ubi  cenicrc  erat  ciinccis,  pu^iantero  Go- 
tham ense  furentem,  Gepidam  in  vulnere  suorum  cuncta  tela  Crangentetn, 
Suevum  pede,  Hunnum  sagitt&  graesiunere,  Alanum  gravi,  Henilum  levi, 
armaturi  aciem  instruere.  I  am  not  precisely  informed  of  the  situation 
of  the  river  Netad. 
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ocean,  impelled  the  adjacent  tribes;  till  at  length  the     CHAP. 
Igours,  of  the  North,  issuing  from  the  cold  Siberian  re-  ^^^^^^^ 
gions,  which  produce  the   most  valuable  furs,  spread 
diemselves  over  the  desart,  as  far  as  the  Boristhenes  and 
Caspian  gates;  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
Huns." 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Valentini. 
Eastern  empire,  under  the  reien  of  a  prince,  who  conci*  *"  ^^^' 
Us^d  the  friendship,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the  patrician 
Barbarians.  But  the  emperor  of  the  West,  the  feeble  ^^ 
and  dissolute  Valentinian,  who  had  reached  his  thir^- 
fifth  year  without  attaining  the  age  of  reason  or  courage, 
abused  this  apparent  security,  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  his  own  throne,  by  the  murder  of  the  patrician 
J£tius.  From  the  instinct  of  a  base  and  jealous  mind, 
he  hated  the  man  who  was  universally  celebrated  as  the 
terror  of  the  Barbarians^  and  the  support  of  the  republic: 
and  his  new  favourite,  the  eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened 
the  emperor  from  the  supine  lethargy,  which  might  be 
disguised,  during  the  life  of  Placidia,"  by  the  excuse 
of  filial  piety.  The  fame  of  iEtius,  his  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, the  numerous  and  martial  train  of  Barbarian  follow- 
ers, his  powerful  dependents,  who  filled  the  civil  offices 
of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  of  his  son  Gaudentius,  who 
was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the  emperor^s  daugh- 
ter, had  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a  subject.  The 
ambitious  designs,  of  which  he  was  secretly  accused,  ex- 
cited the  fears,  as  well  as  the  resentment,  of  Valentinian. 
iEtius  himself,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
merit,  his  ser\'ices,  and  perhaps  his  innocence,  seems  to 
have  maintained  a  haughty  and  indiscreet  behaviour. 
The  patrician  offended  his  sovereign  by  an  hostile  decla- 

71  Two  modem  historians  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  ruin 
and  division  of  the  empire  of  Attila.  M.  de  Buat,  by  his  laborious  and 
minute  diligence  (tom.  viii.  p.  3. ..31.  68...94) ;  and  M.  de  Guignes,  by  hit 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and  writers.  See  Hist, 
des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  315...S19. 

72  Placid'.a  died  at  Rome,  November  27,  A.  D.  450.  She  was  buri- 
ed at  Ilavenna,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her  corpse,  seated  in  a  chair 
of  cypress  wood,  wc^e  preserved  for  ages.  The  empress  received  many 
cotnplimeats  from  the  orthodox  clergy ;  and  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  assur- 
ed her,  that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had  been  recompensed  by  an  august 
trinity  of  Children.    See  Tillemonc,  Hist,  des  £mp.  torn.  vi.  p.  240. 
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ration ;  he  aggravated  the  oiFence,  by  compelling  him  to 
ratify,  with  a  solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  and 
alliance ;  he  proclaimed  his  suspicions,  he  neglected  his 
safety ;  and  from  a  vain  confidence  that  the  enemy,  whom 
he  despised,  was  incapable  even  of  a  manly  crime,  he 
rashly  ventured  his  person  in  the  palace  of  Rome. 
Whilst  he  urged,  perhaps  with  intemperate  vehemence, 
the  marriage  of  his  son  ;  Valcntinian,  drawing  his  sword, 
the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn,  plunged'  it  in  the 
breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved  his  empire :  his  cour- 
tiers and  eunuchs  ambitiously  struggled  to  imitate  their 
master ;  and  iEtius,  pierced  with  an  hundred  wounds, 
fell  dead  in  the  royal  presence.  Boethius,  the  Prae- 
torian prsefect,  was  killed  at  the  same  moment;  and 
before  the  event  could  be  divulged,  the  principal  friends 
of  the  patrician  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  sepa^ 
rately  murdered.  The  horrid  deed,  palliated  by  the 
specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was  immediately 
communicated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers,  his  sub- 
jects, and  his  allies.  The  nations,  who  were  strangers 
or  enemies  to  iEtius,  generously  deplored  the  unworthy 
fate  of  a  hero :  the  Barbarians,  who  had  been  attached  to 
his  service,  dissembled  their  grief  and  resentment ;  and 
the  public  contempt,  which  had  been  so  long  entertained 
for  Valentinian,  was  at  once  converted  into  deep  and 
universal  abhorrence.  Such  sentiments  seldom  per\^ade 
the  walls  of  a  palace  ;  yet  the  emperor  was  confounded 
by  the  honest  reply  of  a  Roman,  whose  approbation  he 
had  not  disdained  to  solicit.  "  I  am  ignorant.  Sir,  of 
*'  your  motives  or  provocations ;  I  only  know,  that  you 
**  have  acted  like  a  man  who  cuts  off  his  right  hand  with 
*'hisleft.^* 

The  luxurj'  of  Rome  seems  to  have  attracted  the  long 
and  frequent  visits  of  Valentinian :  who  was  consequently 
more  despised  at  Rome,  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  do- 
minions.    A  republican  spirit  was  insensibly  revived  id 

73  Aetium  Placidus  inactavit  seinivir  amens,  ir,  ♦■he  expression  of  Si- 
donius  (Panegyr.  Avit.  359).  The  poet  knew  the  .world,  and  was  not  in- 
clined to  flatter  a  minister  who  l;ad  injured  or  disgraced  Avitus  and  Ma- 
jorian,  the  succesicvc  heroes  of  his  song. 
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the  senate,  as  their  authority,  and  even  their  supplies,  be-     CHAP. 
came  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  feeble  government*   ,^^-. J^ 
The  stately  demeanour  of  an  hereditary  monarch  offend- 
ed their  pride :  and  the  pleasures  of  Valentinian  were 
injurious  to  the  peace  and  honour  of  noble  families.  The 
birth  of  the  empress  Eudoxia  was  equal  to  his  own,  and 
her  charms  and  tender  affection  deserved  those  testimo- 
nies of  love,  which  her  inconstant  husband  dissipated 
in  vague  and  unlawful  amours.     Petronius  Maximus,  a 
wealthy  senator  of  the  Anician  family,  who  had  been 
twice  consul,  was  possessed  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
wife  :  her  obstinate  resistance  served  only  to  irritate  the 
desires  of  Valentinian,  and  he  resolved  to  accomplish 
them  either  by  stratagem  or  force.     Deep  gaming  was 
one  of  the  vices  of  the  court:  the  emperor,  who  by 
chance  or  contrivance,  had  gained  from  Maximus  a  con- 
siderable sum,  uncourteously  exacted  his  ring  as  a  secu- 
rity for  the  debt ;  and  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger  to  his 
wife,  with  an  order,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  she      » 
should  immediately  attend  the  empress  Eudoxia.     The 
unsuspecting  wife  of  Maximus  was  conveyed  in  her  lit- 
ter to  the  Imperial  palace ;  the  emissaries  of  her  impa- 
tient  lover  conducted  her  to  a  remote  and  silent  bed- 
chamber ;  and  Valentinian  violated,  without  remorse,  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Her  tears,  when  she  returned  home ; 
her  deep  affliction ;  and  her  bitter  reproaches  against  her 
husband,  whom  she  considered  as  the  accomplice  of  his 
own  shame,  excited  Maximus  to  a  just  revenge ;  the 
desire  of  revenge  was  stimulated  by  ambition ;  and  he 
might  reasonably  aspire,  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  to  the  throne  of  a  detested  and  despicable 
rival.      Valentinian,  who  supposed  that  every  human 
breast  was  devoid,  like  his  own^  of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude, had  imprudently  admitted  among  his  guards  seve- 
ral domestics  and  followers  of  j£tius.     Two  of  these,  of 
Barbarian  race,  were  persuaded  to  execute  a  sacred  and 
honourable  duty,  by  punishing  with  death  the  assassin  of 
their  patron ;  and  their  intrepid  courage  did  not  long  ex- 
pect a  favourable  moment*     Whilst  Valentinian  amused 
himself  in  the  field  of  Mars  with  the  spectacle  of  some 
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military  sports,  they  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  weapons,  dispatched  the  guilty  Heraclius,  and 
stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  heart,  without  the  least  op- 
position from  his  numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  the  tyrant's  death* .  Such  was  the  fate  of  Valentinian 
the  Third,^*  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  family  of 
Theodosius*  He  faithfully  imitated  the  hereditary  weak- 
ness of  his  cousin  and  his  two  uncles,  without  inheritbg 
the  gendeness,  the  purity,  the  innocence,  which  alleviate, 
in  their  characters,  the  want  of  spirit  and  ability.  Valen- 
tinian was  less  excusable,  since  he  had  passions^  without 
virtues :  even  his  religion  was  questionable ;  and  though 
he  never  deviated  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  he  scandalize 
ed  the  pious  Christians  by  his  attachment  to  the  profane 
arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Varro,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Roman  augurs,  that  the  twehe  vukures^ 
which  Romulus  had  seen,  represented  the  twehe  centU" 
riesy  assigned  for  the  fatal  period  of  his  city.'*  This  pro- 
phecy, disregarded  perhaps  in  the  season  of  health  and 
prosperity,  inspired  the  people  with  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions, when  the  twelfth  century,  clouded  with  disgrace 
apd  misfortune,  was  almost  elapsed  i'^  and  even  poste- 
rity must  acknowledge  with  some  surprise,  that  the  aibi- 


74  With  regard  to  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  deaths  of  JBdm 
and  Valentinian,  our  information  is  dark  and  imperfect.  Procopius  (de 
Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  4.  p.  186, 187, 188.)  is  a  fabulous  writer  for  the  events 
which  precede  his  own  memory.  His  narrative  must  therefore  be  supplied 
and  corrected  by  five  or  six  Chronicles,  none  of  which  were  compceed  in 
Rome  or  Italy  ;  and  wlych  can  only  express,  in  broken  sentences,  the  po- 
pular rumours,  as  they  were  conveyed  to  Gaul,  Spain,  Afnca,  Constanti- 
nople, or  Alexandria. 

75  This  interpretation  of  Vettius,  a  celebrated  aug:or,  was  quoted  by 
Varro,  in  the  xviiith  book  of  his  Antiquities.  Censorinus,  de  Die  Natali, 
c.  17.  p.  90, 91.  edit.  Havercamp. 

76  According  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  century  woold  expire  A.  D.  447, 
but  the  uncertainty  of  the  true  zra  of  Rome  might  allow  some  latitude  of 
anticipation  or  delay.  The  poets  of  the  age,  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Getico, 
265.)  and  Sidonius  (in  Panegyr.  Avit.  357.)  may  be  admitted  as  fiur  wit- 
nesses  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Jam  rcputant  annos,  interccptoque  volatd 
Vulturis,  incidunt  properatis  sxcula  metis. 

Jam  prope  fatu  tui  bissenas  Vulturis  alas 
Implebant;  scis  namque  tuos,  scis,  Roma,  labont. 
See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  340... 345. 
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trary  interpretation  of  an  accidental  or  fabulous  circum-  ^xxv ' 
stance,  has  been  seriously  verified  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  empire.  But  its  fall  was  announced  by  a  clearer 
omen  than  the  flight  of  vultures ;  the  Roman  government 
appeared  every  day  less  formidable  to  its  einemies,  more 
odious  and  oppressive  to  its  subjects.^^  The  taxes 
were  multiplied  with  the  public  distress ;  ceconomy  was 
neglected  in  proportion  as  it  became  necessary  ;  and  the 
injustice  of  the  rich  shifted  the  unequal  burden  from 
themselves  to  the  people,  whom  they  defrauded  of  the 
indulgencies  that  might  sometimes  have  alleviated  their 
misery.  The  severe  inquisition,  which  confiscated  their 
goods,  and  tortured  their  persons,  compelled  the  sub- 
jects of  Valentinian  to  prefer  the  more  simple  tyranny  of 
the  Barbarians,  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains,,  or  to 
embrace  the  vile  and  abject  condition  of  mercenary  ser- 
vants. They  abjured  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens,  which-  h^d  formerly  excited  the  ambition  of 
mankind.  The  Armorican  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the^ 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  disor- 
derly independence,  by  the  confederations  of  the  Bagau- 
dae ;  and  the  Imperial  ministers  pursued  with  proscrip- 
tive  laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the  rebels  whom  they 
had  made.^*  If  all  the  Barbarian  conquerors  had  been 
annihilated  in  the  same  hour,  their  total  destruction  would 
not  have  restored  the  empire  of  the  West :  and  if  Rome 
still  survived,  she  survived  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  virtue, 
and  of  honour. 

77  The  fifth  book  of  Salvian  is  filled  with  pathetic  lamentations,  and 
vehement  invectives.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove  the  weak- 
ness, as  well  as  the  corruption,  of  the  Roman  government.  His  book  was 
published  after  the  loss  of  Africa  (A.  D.  439.)  and  before  Attila's  war  (A. 
b.  451). 

78  The  Bagaudae  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Ro- 
man troops,  arc  repes^tedly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  Sal- 
vian has  described  their  distress  and  rebellion  in  very  forcible  language. 
Itaquenomencivium  Romanorum  . . .  nunc  ultrorepudiatur  ac  fugitur,  nee 
vile  tamcn  sed  etiam  abominabile  pome  habetur. . .  .  Et  hinc  est  ut  etiam 
hi  qui  ad  Barbaros  non  confugiunt,  Barbari  tamen  esse  coguntur,  scilicet  ut 
est  pars  magna  Hispanorum,  et  non  minima  Gallonim.  .  . .  De  Bagaudii 
nunc  mihi  sermo  est,  qui  per  malos  judices  et  cruentos  spoliati,  af&icri,  ne- 
cati  postquam  jus  Romanx  libertaiis  amiserant,  euam  honorera  Romani 
nommis  perdiderunt. .  .  .  Vocamus  rebelles,  vocamus  perditos  quos  CMe 
compulimus  crimuiosos.     De  Gubemat.  Dei,  I.  v.  p.  158,  159. 
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Sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric^  K^^g  of  the  Vandab*.»-His 
naval  Depredations...*Succession  of  the  last  Emperors 
of  the  West^  Maximus,  Avitusj  Majorian^  Severus^  An* 
themius^  Ohfbrius^  Glycerius^  Nepos^  Augustuhis.^^To* 
tal  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire:..Reign  ofOdoo/* 
cer^  the  first  Barbarian  King  of  Italy. 

THE  loss  or  desolation  of  the  provinces,  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Alps,  impaired  the  glory  and  greatness  of 
Rome :  her  internal  prosperity  was  irretrievably  destroy* 
ed  by  the  separation  of  Africa.  The  rapacious  Vandak 
con&scated  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  senators,  and 
intercepted  the  regular  subsidies,  which  relieved  the  po* 
verty,  and  encouraged  the  idleness,  of  the  plebeians.  The 
distress  of  the  Romans  was  soon  aggravated  by  an  unex- 
pected attack ;  and  the  province,  so  long  cultivated  for 
then*  use  by  industrious  and  obedient  subjects,  was  armed 
against  them  by  an  ambitious  Barbarian.  The  Vanda}s 
and  Alani,  who  followed  the  succe^ful  standard  of  Gen* 
seric,  had  acquired  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  which 
stretched  along  the  coast  above  ninety  days  journey  from 
Tangier  to  Tripoli ;  but  their  narrow  limits  were  pressed 
and  confined,  on  either  side,  by  the  sandy  desart  and  the 
IVIediterranean.  The  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  Blacl^ 
nations,  that  might  dwell  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  could 
not  tempt  the  rational  ambition  of  Genseric :  but  he  cast 
his  eyes  towards  the  sea ;  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval 
power,  and  his  bold  resolution  was  executed  with  steady 
and  active  perseverance.  The  woods  of  mount  Atlas 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  nursery  of  timber ;  his  new  sub- 
jects were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navigation  and  ship-build- 
ing ;  he  animated  his  daring  Vandals  to  embrace  a  mode 
of  warfare  which  would  render  every  maritime  country 
accessible  to  their  arms ;  the  Moors  and  Africans  were 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder ;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
six  centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port  of  Car- 
thage again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean* 
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The  success  of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the     CHAP, 
sack  of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent  descents  on  the  coast 


of  Lucania,  awakened  and  alarmed  the  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian,  and  the  sister  of  Theodosius.r    Alliances  were 
formed;  and  armaments,  expensive  and  ineffectual,  were 
prepared,  for  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy;  who 
reserved  his  courage  to  encounter  those  dangers  which  * 

his  policy  could  not  prevent  or  elude.     The  designs  of 
the  Roman  government  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  his 
artful  delays,  ambiguous  promises,  and  apparent  conces- 
sions ;  and  the  interposition  of  his  formidable  confederate 
the  king  of  the  Huns,  recalled  the  emperors  from  the 
conquest  of  Africa  to  the  care  of  their  domestic  safety. 
The  revolutions  of  the  palace,  which  left  the  Western 
empire  without  a  defender,  and  without  a  lawful  prince, 
dispelled  the  apprehensions,  and  stimulated  the  avarice, 
of  Genseric.     He  immediately  equipped  a  numerous 
ieet  of  Vandals  and  Moors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  three  months  alter  the  death 
of  Valentinian,and  the  elevation  of  Maximus  to  the  Im- 
perial throne. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Petronius  Maximus,^  The  cha* 
was  often  alleged  as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity..... .  J^^ofA« 

His  birth  was  noble  and  illustrious,  since  he  descended  emperor 
from  the  Anician  family ;  his  dignity  was  supported  by  a  *d!*^. 
an  adequate  patrimony  in  land  and  money :  and  these  March  17. 
advantages  of  fortune  were  accompanied  with  liberal  arts, 
and  decent  manners,  which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inesti- 
mable  gifts  of  genius  and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  palace 
and  table  was  hospitable  and  elegant.   Whenever  Maxi- 
mus appeared  in  public,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of 
grateful  and  obsequious  clients ; '  and  it  is  possible,  that 
among  these  clients,  he  might  deserve  and  possess  some 

1  Sidonitts  ApolUnaris  composed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  the  second 
book,  to  refute  tbfe  paradox  of  his  friend  Serranus,  who  entertained  a  singu-         « 
lar,  though  generoos,  enthusiasm  for  the  deceased  emperor.   This  episde* 
wi^  some  indulgence,  may  claim  the  praise  of  an  elegant  composition ; 
and  it  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of  Maximus. 

3  Ctientum,  pr2eiria,  pedlsequa,  circumfusa,  populositas,  is  the  train 
which  Sidonius  himself  (1.  k  epist.  9.)  assigns  to  another  senator  of  consu^ 
larrank. 
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CHAP,     real  friends.   His  merit  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of 

XXXVl.  ,  . 

^^^.^^^^  the  prince  and  senate :  he  thrice  exercised  the  office  of 

Praetorian  prafect  of  Italy  j  he  was  twice  invested  with 
the  consulship,  and  he  obtained  the  rank  of  patrician..... 

These  civil  honours  were  not  incompatible  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  his  hours,  according  to 
the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were  accurately  dis- 
tributed by  a  water-clock ;  and  this  avarice  of  time  may 
he  allowed  to  prove  the  sense  which  Maximus  entertain- 
ed of  his  own  happiness.   The  injury  which  he  received 
from  the  emperor  Valentinian,  appears  to  excuse  the 
most  bloody  revenge.     Yet  a  philosopher  might  have 
reflected,  that,  if  the  resistance  of  his  wife  had  been  sin- 
cere, her  chastity  was  still  inviolate,  and  that  it  could 
never  be  restored  if  she  had  consented  to  the  will  of  the 
adulterer.     A  patriot  would  have  hesitated,  before  he 
plunged  himself  and  his  country  into  those  inevitable 
calamities,  which  must  follow  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
house  of  Theodosius.   The  imprudent  Maximus  disre- 
garded these  salutary  considerations:   he  gratified  his 
resentment  and  ambition  ;  he  saw  the  bleeding  corpse  of 
Valentinian  at  his  feet;  and  he  heard  himself  saluted  empe- 
ror by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  and  people...... 

But  the  day  of  his  inauguration  was  the  last  day  of  his 
happiness.  He  was  imprisoned  (such  is  Ae  lively  expres- 
sion of  Sidonius)  in  the  palace ;  and  after  passing  a  sleep- 
less night  he  sighed,  that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of 
his  wishes*  and  aspired  only  to  descend  from  the  dangerous 
elevation.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  he 
•communicated  his  anxious  thoughts  to  his  friend  and 
quaestor  Fulgentius ;  and  when  he  looked  back  with  un- 
availing regret  on  the  secure  pleasures  of  his  former  life, 
the  emperor  exclaimed,  "  O  fortunate  Damocles,'  thy 

3  Districtus  en  sis  cm  super  impiA 
Cervice  pendet,  non  SicuU  a^pet 
*       Dulcem  claborabunt  saporcm : 
Non  avium  Citharaec^ue  cantos 
Somnuin  reducenc. 

Horat.  Carm.  iii.  1. 
Svlonius  concludes  his  letter  with  the  story  of  Damocles,  which  Cicero  (Tut- 
ciUan.  V.  20,  21)  had  to  inimitably  tcld. 
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**  reign  began  and  ended  with  the  same  dinner:  '*  a  well-     CHAP, 
known  allusion,  which  Fulgentius  afterwards  repeated  as   ^^^-v-^^ 
an  instructive  lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Maximus  continued  about  three  months.  His  death. 
His  hours,  of  which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were  dis-  j^^^  ^ 
turbed  by  remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror,  and  his  throne 
was  shaken  by  the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  the  people, 
and  the  confederate  Barbarians.  The  marriage  of  his 
son  Palladius  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  empe- 
ror, might  tend  to  establish  the  hereditary  succession  of 
his  family  5  but  the  violence  which  he  offered  to  the 
empress  Eudoxia,  could  proceed  only  from  the  blind  im- 
pulse of  lust  or  revenge.  His  own  wife,  the  cause  of  these 
tragic  events,  had  been  seasonably  removed  by  death  ; 
and  the  widow  of  Valentinian  was  compelled  to  violate 
her  decent  mourning,  perhaps  her  real  grief,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  embraces  of  a  presumptuous  usurper,  whom 
she  suspected  as  the  assassin  of  her  deceased  husband.... 
These  suspicions  were  soon  justified  by  the  indiscreet 
confession  of  Maximus  himself ;  and  he  wantonly  pro- 
voked the  hatred  of  his  reluctant  bride,  who  was  still  con- 
scious that  she  descended  from  a  line  of  emperors.  From 
the  East,  however,  Eudoxia  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any 
effectual  assistance :  her  father  and  her  aunt  Pulcheria 
were  dead  ;  her  mother  languished  at  Jerusalem  in  dis- 
grace and  exile  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  Constantinople  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  She  directed  her  eyes  towards 
Carthage ;  secretly  implored  the  aid  of  the  king  of  the 
Vandals;  and  persuaded. Genseric  to  improve  the  fair 
opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapacious  designs  by  the 
specious  names  of  honour,  justice,  and  compassion.^ 
Whatever  abilities  Maximus  might  have  shewn  in  a 
subordinate  station,  he  was  found  incapable  of  adminis- 
tering an  empire ;  and  though  he  might  easily  have  been 

4  Xotwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Procopius,  Evagrius,  Idatius,  Mar- 
cellinus,  &c.  the  learned  Muratori  ( Anali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  249.)  doubts 
the  reality  of  this  invitation,  and  observes,  with  great  truth,  "  Non  si  pud 
**^  dir  quanto  sia  facile  il  popolo  a  sog^are  e  spacciar  voci  false.  *'  But  his 
arguinent,  from  the  interval  of  time  and  place,  is  extremely  feeble.  The 
ftgs  which  grew  near  Carthage  were  produced  to  the  senate  of  Rome  o« 
die  third  day. 
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informed  of  the  naval  preparations,  which  wei'e  made  on 
the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  he  expected  with  supine 
indifference  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  without  adopting 
any  measures  of  defence,  of  negociation,  or  of  a  timely 
retreat*  When  the  Vandals  disembarked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyber,  the  emperor  was  suddenly  roused  from  his 
lethargy  by  the  clamours  of  a  trembling  and  exasperated 
multitude.  The  only  hope  which  presented  itself  to  his 
astonished  mind  was  that  of  a  precipitate  flight,  and  he 
exhorted  the  senators  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
prince.  But  no  sooner  did  Maximus  appear  in  the  streets^ 
than  he  was  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  stones :  a  Roman, 
or  a  Burgundian,  soldier,  claimed  the  honour  of  the  first 
wound ;  his  mangled  body  was  ignominiously  cast  into 
the  Tyber;  the  Roman  people  rejoiced  in  the  punishment 
which  they  had  jpflicted  on  the  author  of  the  public  cala* 
mities ;  and  the  domestics  of  Eudoxia  signalized  their 
zeal  in  the  service  of  their  mistress.' 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Genseric  bolcHy 
advanced  from  the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  die  de* 
fenceless  city.  Instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Roman  youth, 
there  issued  from  the  gates  an  uliarmed  and  venerable 
procession  of  the  bishop  at  the  head  of  his  clergy/  The 
fearless  spirit  of  Leo,  his  authority  and  eloquence,  agam 
mitigated  the  fierceness  of  a  Barbarian  conqueror:  the 
king  of  the  Vandals  promised  to  spare  the  unresisting 
muhitude,  to  protect  the  buildings  froxa  fire,  and  to  ex- 
empt the  captives  from  torture;  and  although  such  oiden 
were  neither  seriously  given,,  nor  strictly  obeyed,  the 
mediation  of  Leo  was  glorious  to  himself,  and  in  soni* 
degree,  beneficial  to  his  countr}%  But  Rome,  and  its  inha* 
bitants,were  delivered  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  Vandab 


5  .  .  .  Infidioque  tibi  Burgundio  diictu 
Extorquet  trepidas  mactandi  principis  iras. 

Sidon.  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  442. 
A  remarkabk  line,  which  insinuate*  that  Rome  and  Maximus  were  betny-' 
ed  by  their  Burgundian  mercenaries. 

6  The  apparent  succcbs  of  pope  Leo  may  be  justified  by  Prosper,  and 
the  H':9tor'n  Miacellan. ;  but  rhe  improbable  notion  of  Baron  ius  (A.  D.  455. 
No.  lS.)t  that  Genseric  spared  the  three  apostolical  churches,  is  not  countv* 
nanced  even  by  the  doubtful  lestimony  of  the  Liber  Fontificalit. 
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and  Moors,  whose  blind  'passions  revenged  thie  injuries  J?J?^; 
of  Carthage.  The  pillage  lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights; 
luid  all  that  yet  remained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  of 
sacred  or  profane  treasure,  was  diligently  transported  to 
the  vessels  of  Genseric.  Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid 
relics  of  two  temples,  or  rather  of  two  religions,  exhibit- 
ed  a  memorable  example  of  the  vicissitude  of  human 
and  divine  things.  Since  the  abolition  of  Paganism,  the 
Capitol  had  been  violated  and  abandoned;  yet  the  statues 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  still  respected,  and  the  curi- 
ous roof  of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved  for  the  rapacious 
hands  of  Genseric.^  The  holy  instruments  of  the  Jewish 
worship,*  the  gold  table,  and  the  gold  candlestick  with 
seven  branches,  originally  framed  according  to  the  parti-^ 
cular  instructions  of  God  himself,  and  which  were  placed 
in  the  sanctuary  of  his  temple,  had  been  ostentatiously 
displayed  Ao  the  Roman  people  in  the  triumph  of  Titus. 
They  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  temple,  of  peace ; 
and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  spoils  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  transferred  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  by  a  Bar- 
barian who  derived  his  origin  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  These  ancient  monuments  might  attract  the  notice 
of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of  avarice.  But  the  Christian 
churches,  enriched  and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  super- 
stition of  the  times,  afforded  more  plentiful  materials  for 
sacrilege ;  and  the  pious  liberality  of  pope  Leo,  who  melt- 
ed six  silver  vases,  the  gift  of  Constantine,  each  of  an 
hundred  pounds  weight,  is  an  evidence  of  the  damage 
which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the  forty-five  years, 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  Gothic  invasion,  the  pomp  and 

7  The  profuuon  of  C2ttnlu8,  the  first  who  gilt  the  roof  of  the  Capitol^ 
was  not  universally  approved  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  18) ;  but  it  was 
£ar  exceeded  by  the  emperor*s,  and  the  external  gilding  of  the  temple  cost 
Domitian  12,000  talents  (2,400,0001.)  The  expressions  of  Claudius  and 
Rutilitti  fluce  metalii  amuta  .  .  .  fattigta  eutrii,  and  confitndujupte  vagot 
delubra  fnicantia  vitutj  nnanifestly  prove,  that  this  splendid  covering  was. 
not  removed  either  by  the  Christians  or  the  Goths  (see  Donatus,  Roma 
Antiqua,  I.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  125).  It  should  seem,  that  the  roof  of  the  Capitol 
was  decorated  whh  gilt  statues,  and  chariots  drawn  by  four  hones. 

8  The  curious  reader  may  consult  the  leamM  and  accurate  treatise  of 
Hadrian  ReUnd,  de  SpoliisTeropli  Hisrosoly  mitani  in  ArdlTitiAnoRomje 
•ooipictiis,  in  12mo.  TrajecttadRhenum,  1716> 
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CHAP.  luxuty  of  Rome  were  in  some  measure  restored;  and  it 
^^^•^^^^  was  difficult  either  to  escape,  or  to  satisfy,  the  avarice  o£ 
a  conqueror,  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and  ships 
to  transport,  the  wealth  of  the  capital.  The  imperial  orna- 
ments of  the  palace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  ward- 
robe, the  sideboards  of  massy  plate,  were  accumulated 
with  disorderly  rapine :  the  gold  and  silver  amounted  to 
several  thousand  talents ;  yet  even  the  brass  and  copper 
were  laboriously  removed.  Eudoxia  herself,  who  advanced 
to  meet  her  friend  and  deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  im- 
prudence of  her  own  conduct.  She  was  rudely  stripped 
of  her  jewels;  and  the  unfortunate  empress,  with  her  two 
daughters,  the  only  surviving  remains  of  the  great  Theo- 
dosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive,  to  follow  the  haughty 
Vandal ;  who  immediately  hoisted  sail,  and  returned  with 
a  prosperous  navigation  to  the  port  of  Carthage.®  Many 
thousand  Romans  of  both  sexes,  chosen  for  some  useful 
or  agreeable  qualifications,  reluctantly  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  of  Genseric ;  and  their  distress  was  aggra- 
vated by  th6  unfeeling  Barbarians,  who,  in  the  division 
of  the  booty,  separated  the  wives  from  their  husbands, 
and  the  children  from  their  parents.  The  charity  of  Deo- 
gratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,*®  was  their  only  consolation 
and  support.  He  generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  of  the  church  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  some,  to 
alleviate  the  slavery  of  odiers,  and  to  assist  the  wants  and 
infirmities  of  a  captive  multitude,  whose  health  was  im- 
paired by  the  hardships  which  they  had  suffered  in  their 
passage  from  Italy  to  Africa.  By  his  order,  two  spacious 
churches  were  converted  into  hospitals :  the  sick  were 
distributed  in  convenient  beds,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
food  and  medicines ;  and  the  aged  prelate  repeated  his 
visits  both  in  the  day  and  night,  with  an  assiduity  that 

9  The  vessel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  only 
oneof  the  whole  fleet  that  suffered  shipwreck.  If  a  bigotted  sophist, a  Pagan 
bigot,  hud  mentioned  the  accident,  he  uiight  have  rejoiced  that  this  cargo 
of  sacrilege  was  lost  in  the  sea. 

10  See  Victor  Vitensisjde  Persccut.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  8.  p.  11,  12.  edit. 
Hutnart.  Deugratias  governed  the  church  of  Carthage  only  three  years.  If 
h£  had  not  been  privately  buried,  his  corpse  would  have  been  torn  piecemeal 

'    by  the  mad  devotion  of  tbe  people. 
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surpassed  his  strength,  smd  a  tender  S3^inpathjr  which    CHAP, 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  services.   Compare  this  scene 


with  the  field  of  Cann» ;  and  judge  between  Hannibal 
imd  the  successor  of  St*  Cyprian.  ^^ 

The  deaths  of  iEtius  and  Valentinian  had  relaxed  the  The  empe- 
ties  which  held  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  sub-  a!^d.^455' 
ordination.  The  sea-coast  was  infested  by  the  Saxons;  Julj  ^O* 
die  Alemanni  and  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Seine ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Goths  seemed  to 
meditate  more  extensive  and  permanent  conquests.  The 
emperor  Maximus  relieved  himself,  by  a  judicious  choice, 
from  die  weight  of  these  distant  cares ;  he  silenced  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  listened  to  the  voice  of  fame, 
and  promoted  a  stranger  to  the  general  command  of  the 
forces  in  Gaul.  Avitus,'*  the  stranger,  whose  merit  was 
so  nobly  rewarded,  descended  from  a  wealthy  and  honour- 
jdde  family  in  the  diocese  of  Auvergne.  The  convulsions 
of  the  times  urged  him  to  embrace,  with  the  same  ardour, 
the  civil  and  military  professions;  and  the  indefatigable 
youth  blended  the  studies  of  literature  and  jurisprudence 
with  the  exercise  of  arms  and  hunting.  Thir^  years  of 
his  life  were  laudably  spent  in  the  public  service;  he  al- 
ternately displayed  his  talents  in  war  and  negociation; 
and  the  soldier  of  iEtius,  after  executing  the  most  impor- 
tant embassies,  was  raised  to  the  station  of  Praetorian 
praefect  of  Gaul.  Either  the  merit  of  Avitus  excited  envy, 
or  his  moderation  was  desirous  of  repose,  since  he  calm- 
ly retired  to  an  estate,  which  he  possessed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clermont.  A  copious  stream,  issuing  from 
the  mountain,  and  falling  headlong  in  many  a  loud  and 
foaming  cascade,  discharged  its  waters  into  a  lake  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  the  villa  was  pleasantly  seated 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake.     The  baths,  die  porticoes,  the 

11  The  general  evidence  for  the  death  of  Maximus,  and  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  th<  VandaU>  is  comprii^ed  in  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Avit.  441. ..450.) 
Procopiuft  (de  Bell.  Vandal  1.  i.  c.  4,  5.  p.  188,  lb9.  and  I.  ii.  c.  9.  p. 
355)»  kvag^ius  (I.  ii.  c  7)>  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  45.  p.  Gi^?),  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Idaiius,  Prosper,  Marcellinos,  and  Theophanes»  under 
the  proper  year. 

12  The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with  bft- 
conun;  su.<^ieion,  from  the  panegyric  pronounced  ^y  Sidonius  Apollinaris^ 
kts  subject,  and  his  son-in-Uw. 

VOL*  IV.  S  S 
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xx5?vi  *^"^^^''  ^^^  winter  apartments,  were  adapted  to  the  pur- 
^^•y^^^  poses  of  luxury  and  use ;  and  the  adjacent  country  afibrd- 
ed  the  various  prospects  of  woods,  pastures,  and  mea- 
dows.^' In  this  retreat,  where  Avitus  amused  his  lei- 
sure with  books,  rural  sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry, 
and  the  society  of  his  friends,^^  he  received  the  Imperial 
diploma,  which  constituted  him  master-general  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  Gaul.  He  assumed  the  military 
command;  the  Barbarians  suspended  their  fury;  and 
whatever  means  he  might  employ,  whatever  concessions 
he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the  people  enjoyed  the  bene* 
fits  of  actual  tranquillity.  But  the  fate  of  Gaul  depended 
on  the  Visigoths ;  and  the  Roman  general,  less  attentive 
to  his  dignity  than  to  the  public  interest,  did  not  disdain 
to  visit  Thoulouse  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador.... 
He  was  received  with  courteous  hospitality  by  Theodo- 
ric,  the  king  of  the  Goths ;  but  while  Avitus  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  solid  alliance  with  that  powerful  nation, 
he  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  emperor 
Maximus  was  slain,  and  that  Rome  had  been  pillaged  by 
the  Vandals.  A  vacant  throne,  which  he  might  ascend 
without  guilt  or  danger,  tempted  his  ambition  ;*'  and  the 
Visigoths  were  easily  persuaded  to  support  his  claim  by 
their  irresistible  suffrage.  They  loved  the  person  of 
A.  D.  455,  Avitus;  they  respected  his  virtues;  and  they  were  not  in- 
August  15.  geusibie  of  the  advantage,  as  well  as  honour,  of  giving  an 
emperor  to  the  West.  The  season  was  now  approaching, 
m  which  the  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  was 

13  After  the  example  of  the  younger  Pliny,  Sidonins  Q.u.  c  2.)  has 
laboured  the  florid,  prolix,  and  obscure  description  of  his  villa,  which  bore 
the  name  (Awtaeuin)s  and  had  been  the  property  of  Avitus.  The  precise 
situation  is  not  ascertained.  Consult,  however,  the  notes  of  Savarond  and 
Sinnond. 

14  Sidonius  (I.  ii.  epist.  9.)  has  described  the  country  life  of  the  Gallic 
nobles,  in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nisnies.  The  morning-hours  were  spent  in  the  tplutrU- 
teriumt  or  tennis-court ;  or  in  the  library,  which  was  furnished  with  Latin 
authors,  profane  and  religious;  the  former  for  the  men,  the  latter  for  the 
ladies.  The  table  was  twice  served,  at  dinner  and  snpper,  with  hot  meat 
(boiled  and  roast)  and  wine.  During  the  intermediate  time,  the  company 
slept,  took  the  air  on  horseback,  and  used  the  warm  bath . 

15  Seventy  lines  of  panegyric  (505. ..575),  which  describe  the  impor- 
tunity of  Theodoric  and  of  Gaul,  straggling  to  overcome  the  modest  reluc- 
tance of  Avitus,  arc  blown  away  by  three  words  of  an  honest  historian. 
Roman  anibiHet  Imperium  (Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii  c.  11.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168). 
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held  at  Aries;  their  deliberations  might,  perhaps,  be  in-  JF^nrvi 
fluenced  by  the  presence  of  Theodoric,  and  his  martial  ^.^^v^^ 
brothers;  but  their  choice  would  naturally  incline  to  the 
most  iUustrious  of  their  countrymen*  Avitus,  after  a 
decent  resistance,  accepted  the  Imperial  diadem  from  the 
representatives  of  Gaul;  and  his  election  was  ratified  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  Barbarians  and  provincials.  The 
formal  consent  of  Marcian,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  so* 
licited  and  obtained:  but  the  senate,  Rome,  and  Italy, 
though  humbled  by  their  recent  calamities,  submitted 
with  a  secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of  the  Gallic 
uaurper. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  for  the  pur-  Character 
pic,  had  acquired  the  Gotliic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  ^c,  kinz  of 
his  elder  brother  Torismond;  and  he  justified  this  atro-  ^^^  Viai- 
cious  deed  by  the  design  which  his  predecessor  had      a.'d. 
formed  of  violating  his  alliance  with  the  empire.*^     Such   4f53...466. 
a  crime  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  virtues  of  a 
Barbarian;  but  the  manners  of  Theodoric  were  gentle 
and  humane ;  and  posterity  may  contemplate  without  ter- 
ror the  original  picture  of  a  Gothic  king,  whom  Sidonius 
had  intimately  observed,  in  the  hours  of  peace  and  social 
intercourse.   In  an  episde,  dated  from  the  court  of  Thou- 
louse,  the  orator  satisfies   the   curiosity  of  one  of  his 
friends,  in  the  following  description:'^  ^^  By  the  majesty 
^^  of  his  appearance,  Theodoric  would  command  the  re- 
^  spect  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  his  merit;  and  al- 
^  though  he  is  bom  a  prince,  his  merit  would  dignify  a 
««  private  station.     He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  his  body 
^'  appears  rather  plump  than  fat,  and  in  his  well-propor- 
*^  tioned  limbs  agility  is  united  with  muscular  strength.^' 

16  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  blood  royal  of 
the  Goths,  acknowledges  and  almost  justifies  (Hist.  Coth.  p.  718),  the 
crime  which  their  slave  Jomandes  had  basely  dissembled  (c  43.  p.  673). 

17  This  elaborate  description  (I.  i.  ep.  ii.  p.  9...r.)  was  dictated  by  some 
political  motive.  It  was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  and  had  been  shewn 
by  the  friends  of  Sidonius,  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  collection  of  hi^ 
epistles.  The  first  book  was  published  separately.  See  Tillemont,  Met 
moires  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  264. 

18  I  have  suppi^ssed,  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric,  several  minute  cir- 
cumstances, and  technical  phrases,  which  could  be  tolerable,  or  indeed  tn- 
tetligtble,  to  those  only  who,  fike  the  contemporaries  of  Sidonius,  had  fre- 
quented the  markets  where  naked  slaves  were  exposed.to  sale  (Dubos,  H'l&U 
Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  404). 
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CHAP.  (( If  you  examine  his  couateuwce,  you  will  distinguish  a 
^^>  high  forehead,  large  shaggy  eye-brows,  au  aquiline  nos  e, 
^^  thin  lips,  a  regular  set  of  white  teeth,  and  a  £air  con^ 
^^  plcxion,  that  blushes  more  frequently  from  modesty 
"  than  from  angen  The  ordinary  distribution  of  his 
^^  time,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view,  may  be 
"  concisely  represented.  Before  day-break,  he  repairs, 
'^  witli  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel,  where  the 
*'  service  is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy;  but  those 
^^  who  presume  to  interpret  his  secret  sentiments,  consider 
^^  this  assiduous  devotion  as  the  eiF^ct  of  habit  and  policy* 
^^  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  employed  in  the  administra- 
^^  tion  of  his  kingdom.  His  chair  is  surrounded  by  some 
"  military  officers,  of  decent  aspect  and  behaviour:  the 
^^  noisy  crowd  of  his  Barbarian  guards  occupies  the  hall  of 
*^  audience ;  but  they  are  not^ermitted  to  stand  within  the 
^^  veib  or  curtains,  that  conceal  the  council-chamber  firom 
^^  vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are  sue* 
<^  cessively  introduced:  Theodoric  listens  with  attention^ 
^^  answers  them  with  discreet  brevity,  and  either  announ* 
'^  ces  or  delays,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  business, 
^^  his  final  resolution.  About  eight  (the  second  hour)  he 
^^  rises  from  his  throne,  and  visits,  either  his  treasury,  os 
^^  his  stables.  If  he  chuses  to  hunt,  or  at  least  to  exercise 
^^  himself  on  horseback,  hb  bow  is  carried  by  a  favourite 
^*  youth;  but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he  bonds  it  with 
*^  his  own  hand,  and  seldom  misses  the  object  of  his  aim: 
^^  as  a  king,  he  disdains  to  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble  war- 
*^  fare ;  but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept  any  nai- 
**  litary  service  which  he  could  perform  himself.  On  com- 
^  mon  days  his  dinner  is  not  different  from  the  repast  of  a 
"private  citizen;  but  every  Saturday,  many  honourable 
"  guests  arc  in\  ited  to  the  ro)  al  table,  which,  on  these 
**  occasions,  is  served  widi  the  elegance  of  Greece,  the 
"  plenty  of  Gaul,  and  the  order  and  diligence  of  Italy.'* 
**  The  gold  or  silvt^r  plate  is  less  remarkable  for  its 
"  weight,  than  for  the  brightness  and  curious  workman- 
"  ship:  the  taste  is  gratified  without  the  help  of  foreign 

19  V  dcas  ibi  clegatviaiii  Grxcain,  abiindantiam  Gallicanam ;  cHcrita- 
tcm  Itabiii ;  pu'jlicani  p(  uipam,  privatani  dUlgentiam,  reg-amdisciplinam. 
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^  and  costly  laxuary ;  the  sKe  and  numbei^  of  the  cup»  of  CH AP\ 
**  wine  are  regulated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  ^^.^«I^ 
*^  temperance;  and  the  respectful  silence  that  prevails,  i3 
^  interrupted  only  by  gl^ve  and  instructive  conversation* 
^^  After  dinner,  Theodoric  sometimes  indulges  himst^lf 
*^  in  a  short  shimber;  and  as  soon  as  he  wakes,  he  caUa 
*^  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his  friends  to  forget 
•  '*  the  royal  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when  they  freely  ex- 
^^  press  the  passions,  which  are  excited  by  the  incidents 
"  of  play.  At  this  game,  which  he  loves  as  the  imdge  of 
^'  war,  he  akemately  displays  his  eagerness,  his  skill,  his 
^^  patience,  and  his  cheerful  temper.  If  he  loses,  he 
*^  laughs;  he  is  modest  and  silent,  if  he  wins.  Yet,  not- 
^^  withstanding  this  seeming  indifference,  his  courtiers 
^  chuae  to  solicit  any  favour  in  the  moments  of  victory; 
^'  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications  to  the  king,  have  deri* 
'^  ved  some  benefit  from  my  losses.'^  Abput  the  ninth 
^^  hour  (three  o'clock^  the  tide  of  business  again  returns, 
^y  and  flows  incessantly  till  after  sun-set,  when  the  signal. 
^'  of  the  royal  supper  dismisses  the  weary  crowd  of  sup* 
*'  ]rfiants  and  pleaders.  At  t]|ie  supper,  a  more  familiar 
^  repast,  buffoons  and  pantomimes  are  sometimes  intro- 
^  duced,  tx>  divert,  not  to  offend,  the  company,  by  their 
^^  ridiculous  wit:  but  femsde  singers,  and  the  soft  effemi* 
^^  nate  modes  of  music,  are  severely  banished,  and  such 
^^  martial  tunes  as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds  of  valour  are 
"  alone  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric.  He  retires 
^^  from  table;  and  the  nocturnal  guards  are  immediately 
*'  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  treasur}-,  the  palace,  and 
"  the  private  apartments." 

When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  encouraged  Avitus  Hisexpc- 
to  assume  the  purple,  he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  glj^"^*"'** 
as  a  faithful  soldier  of  the  republic.*'     The  exploits  of  A.  D.  456. 

20  Tunc  etiam  ego  aliquid  obsecratunis  feliciter  vincor,  ct  mihi  tabula 
perit  ut  causa  salvetur.  Sidonius  of  Auvergne  was  not  a  subject  of  Theo« 
doric ;  bur  he  might  be  compelled  to  solicU  either  justice  or  favour  at  the 
court  of  Thoulouse. 

21  Theodoric  himself  had  given  a  solemn  and  voluntary  promise  of 
fidelity,  which  was  understood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

....  Romx  sum,  te  duce.  Amicus, 
Principe  te.  Miles. 

Sidon.  Pancgyr.  Avit  511. 
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xxxvi  '^'*^^®**'c  soon  convinced  the  world,  that  he  had  not  de- 
generated from  the  warlike  virtues  of  his  ancestors.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Aquitatn,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vandals  into  Africa,  lobe  Suevi,  who  had  fixed 
their  kingdom  in  Gallicia,- aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the  feeble  remains  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  provincials  of  Carthagen^ 
and  Tarragona,  afflicted  by  aif  hostile  invasion,  represent- 
ed their  injuries  and  their  apprehensions.  Count  Pronto 
was  dispatched,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  with 
advantageous  oiFers  of  peace  and  alliance;  and  Theodoric 
interposed  his  weighty  mediation,  to  declare,  that,  unless 
his  brother-inJaw,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  immediately  reti- 
red, he  should  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  ainl 
of  Rome.  ^^  Tell  him,"  replied  the  haughty  Rechiarius, 
^  that  I  despise  his  friendship  and  his  arms;  but  that  I 
•*  shall  soon  try,  whether  he  will  dare  to  expect  my  arri- 
^^  val  imder  the  walls  of  Thoulouse."  Such  a  challenge 
urged  Theodoric  to  prevent  the  bold  designs  of  his  ene- 
my: he  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  the  Visigoths: 
the  Franks  and  Burgundians  served  under  his  standard ; 
and  though  he  professed  himself  the  dutiful  servant  of 
Avitus,  ^he  privately  stipulated,  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  absolute  possession  of  his  Spanish  conquests. 
The  two  armies,  or  rather  the  two  nations,  encountered 
each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Urbicus,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Astorga;  and  the  decisive  victory  of 
the  Goths  appeared  for  a  while  to  have  extirpated  the 
name  and  kingdom  of  the  Suevi.  From  the  field  of  bat- 
tle Theodoric  advanced  to  Braga,  their  metropolis,  which 
still  retained  die  splendid  vestiges  of  its  ancient  com- 
merce and  dignity."  His  entrance  was  not  polluted  with 
blood,  and  the  Goths  respected  the  chastity  of  their  fe- 
male captives,  more  especially  of  the  consecrated  virgins: 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  made 

22  Quaeque  sinik  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives. 

Auson.  dc  Claris  Uriiibus,  p.  245. 
From  ihc  design  of  the  king  rf  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  navig:atton 
from  the  ports  of  Gallicia  to  the  Mediterranean  was  known  and  practised. 
The  ships  of  Bracara,  or  Braga,  cautioiLsIy  steered  along  the  coast,  witliout 
daring  to  lose  themselves  in  the  Atlantic. 
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slaves,  and  even  the  churches  and  altars  were  confounded  CHAP, 
in  the  universal  pillage.  The  unfortunate  king  of  the  ^^r\r^ 
Suevi  had  escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ocean ;  but 
the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  opposed  his  flight ;  he  was  de- 
livered to  his  implacable  rival;  and  Rechiarius,  who  nei- 
ther desired  nor  expected  mercy,  received,  with  manly 
constancy,  the  death  which  he  would  probably  have  in- 
flicted. After  this  bloody  sacrifice  to  policy  or  resent- 
ment, Theodoric  carried  his  victorious  arn^s  as  far  as 
Merida,  the  principal  town  of  Lusitania',  without  meet- 
ing any  resistance,  except  from  the  miraculous  powers  of 
St.  Eulalia;  but  he  was  stopped  in  the  full  career  of  his 
success,  and  recalled  from  Spain,  before  he  could  provide 
for  the  security  of  his  conquests.  In  his  retreat  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  he  revenged  his  disappointment  on  the 
country  through  which  he  passed,  and  in  the  sack  of 
PoUentia  and  Astorga,  he  shewed  himself  a  faithless  ally, 
as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths fought  and  vanquished  in  the  name  of  Avitus,  the 
reign  of  Avitus  had  expired ;  and  both  the  honour  and 
the  interest  of  Theodoric  were  deeply  wounded  by  the 
disgrace  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne 
of  the  Western  empire.** 

The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate  and  people,  Avitwb 
persuaded  the  emperor  Avitus  to  fix  hk  residence  at  xf^.-WS 
Rome,  and  to  accept  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.  Oct.  16. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris,  celebrated  his  praise  in  a  panegyric  of  six 
hundred  verses  ;  but  this  composition,  though  it  was  re- 
warded widi  a  brass  statue,*'*  seems  to  contain  a  very 
moderate  pi'oportion,  either  of  genius  or  of  truth.     The 
poet,  if  we  may  degrade  that  sacred  name,  exaggerates 
the  merit  of  a  sovereign  and  a  father ;  and  his  prophecy 
of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was  soon  contradicted  by 

33  This  Suevic  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  Ida* 
inis,  who,  as  bishop  of  Ira  Flavia,  was  himself  a  spectator  and  a  suierer. 
Jornandea(c.  44.  p.  675,  676,  677.)  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the 
Gothic  victory. 

24  In  one  of  the  porticoes  or  galleries  belonging  to  Trajan's  library  s 
among  the  statues  of  famous  writers  and  orators.  Sidon.  ApoU.  1.  ix,  epiit. 
16.  p.  284.     Carm.  viii.  p.  S5Q. 
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XXXYl.  ^^  ^Vfcnt.  Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  reduced  to  a  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger,  indulg- 
ed himself  in  the  pleasure  of  Italian  luxury :  age  had  not 
extinguished  his  amorous  inclinations ;  and  he  is  accused 
of  insulting,  with  indiscreet  and  ungenerous  raiflery,  the 
husbands  whose  wives  he  had  seduced  or  violated."  But 
the  Romans  were  not  inclined,  either  to  excuse  his  faohs, 
or  to  acknowledge  his  virtues.  The  several  parts  of  the 
empire  became  every  day  more  alienated  from  each 
other ;  and  the  stranger  of  Ganl  was  the  object  of  popu- 
lar hatred  and  contempt.  The  senate  asserted  their  legi- 
timate claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor ;  and  their 
authority,  which  had  been  originally  derived  from  the 
old  constitution,  was  again  fortified  by  the  actual  weak- 
ness of  a  declining  monarchy.  Yet  even  such  a  mo- 
narchy might  have  resisted  the  votes  of  an  unarmed 
senate,  if  their  discontent  had  not  been  supported,  or  per- 
haps inflamed,  by  Count  Ricimer,  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Barbarian  troops,  who  formed  the 
military  defence  of  Italy.  The  daughter  of  Wallia,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  mother  of  Ricimer ;  but  he  was 
descended,  on  the  father's  side,  from  the  nation  of  the 
Suevi  :*•  his  pride,  or  patriotism,  might  be  exasperated 
by  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen ;  and  he  obeyed, 
with  reluctance,  an  emperor,  in  whose  elevation  he  had 
not  been  consulted.  His  faithful  and  important  services 
against  the  common  enemy,  rendered  him  still  more  for- 
.  midable  ;*^  and,  after  destroying,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica, 
a  fleet  of  Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  gallies,  Rici- 
mer returned  in  triumph  with  the  appellation  of  the  De- 
liverer of  Italy.  He  chose  that'  moment  to  signify  to 
Avitus,  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  feeble  em- 

25  Luxuriose  »g«re  volens  a  senatoribus  projectus  est,  is  the  concise 
expression  of  Gregory  of  Tuurs  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  m  torn.  ii.  p.  168.)  An  old 
Chronicle  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  649.)  mentions  an  indecent  jest  of  Avitus,  which 
leems  more  applical>le  to  Ronne  than  to  Treves. 

26  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  302,  &c.)  praises  the  royal  birth  of  Ri- 
cimer, the  lawful  heir,  as  he  chases  to  insinuate,  both  of  the  Gothic  and 
Sue\'ic  kingdoms. 

27  See  the  Clironicle  of  Idatius.  Jomandcs  (c.  44.  p.  676.)  style* 
him,  with  some  truih,  virum  egrcgiuro,  et  penc  tunc  m  Italic  ad  cxeici- 
tum  singularem. 
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peror,  at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic  allies,  was  com-  S^J^' 
peUed,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle,  to  abdicate 
the  purple.  By  the  clemency,  however,  or  the  contempt, 
of  Ricimer,**  he  was  permitted  to  descend  from  the 
throne,  to  the  more  desirable  station  of  bishop  of  Pla- 
centia :  but  the  resentment  of  the  senate  was  still  unsatis- 
fied ;  and  their  inflexible  severity  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  his  death.  He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  the 
humble  hope,  not  of  arming  the  Visigoths  in  his  cause, 
but  of  securing  his  person  and  treasures  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Julian,  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of  Auvergne.**  Dis- 
ease, or  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  arrested  him  on  the 
road ;  yet  his  remans  were  decendy  transported  to  Bri- 
vas,  or  Brioude,  in  his  native  province,  and  he  reposed 
at  the  feet  of  his  holy  patron.^®  Avitus  left  only  one 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  who  inherit- 
ed the  patrimony  of  his  father-in-law :  lamenting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and  private 
expectations.  His  resentment  prompted  him  to  join,  or  at 
least  to  countenance,  the  measures  of  a  rebellious  faction 
'in  Gaul ;  and  the  poet  had  contracted  some  guilt,  whi(:h 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  expiate,  by  a  new  tribute  of 
flattery  to  the  succeeding  emperor.^^ 

28  Parcens  innocentiae  Aviti,  is  the  compassionate^  but  contemptuotiSv 
language  of  Victor  Tunnunensis  (in  Chron.  apud  Scaliger  Euseb).  In  ano- 
ther placc»  he  calls  him,  vir  totius  simplicitatis.  This  commendation  is 
more  humble,  but  it  is  more  solid  and  sincere,  than  the  praises  of  Sido- 
nius. 

29  He  suffered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Til- 
Icmont,  Mem.  Ecdes,  torn.  v.  p.  279.  696).  Gregory  of  Tours,  his  pecu- 
liar votary,  has  dedicated,  to  the  glory  of  Julian  the  Martyr,  an  entire  book 
(de  Glorii  Martyrum,  I.  ii.  in  Max.  Bibl'iot.  P^trum,  torn- xi.  p.  861... 
871.)  in  which  he  relates  about  fifty  foolish  miracles  performed  by  hit 
relics. 

30  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  168.)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in  the 
reig^  of  his  countryman.  The  words  of  Idatius  **  caret  imperio,  caret  et 
viti«"  seem  to  imply,  that  the  death  of  Avitus  was  violent ;  but  it  must 
have  been  secret,  since  Evagrius  (I.  ii.  c.  7.)  could  suppose,  that  he  died  of 
the  plague. 

31  Afrer  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brethren,  Virgil  and 
Horace,  Sidonius  honestly  confesses  the  debt,  and  promises  payment. 

Sic  mjhi  diverso  nuper  sub  Marte  cadenti 
Jusaisti  placido  Victor  ut  essem  animo. 
Serviat  ergo  tibi  scrvati  lingua  poeta^ 
Atque  mez  vitx  laus  tua  sit  pretium. 

Sidon.  ApoU  carm.  iv.  p.  S08, 
See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  448,  kc. 
VOL.  IV.  T  T 
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Character 
and  eleva- 
tion of 
Majorian, 
A.  D.45r. 


The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  dis- 
covery of  a  great  and  heroic  character,  such  as  some- 
times arise  in  a  degenerate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  human  species.  The  emperor  Majorian  has  de- 
served the  praises  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  posteri- 
ty ;  and  these  praises  may  be  strongly  expressed  in  the 
words  of  a  judicious  and  disinterested  historian :  ^^  That 
^^  he  was  gende  to  his  subjects  ;  that  he  was  terrible  to 
"  his  enemies :  and  that  he  excelled  in  every  virtue,  aU 
"  his  predecessors  who  had  reigned  over  the  Romans.*^ 
Such  a  testimony  may  justify  at  least  the  panegyric  of 
Sidonius  :  and  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  assurance,  that^ 
although  the  obsequious  orator  would  have  flattered,  with 
equal  zeal,  the  most  worthless  of  princes,  the  extraordi- 
nary merit  of  his  object  confined  him,  on  this  occasion, 
within  the  bounds  of  truth.''  Majorian  derived  his  name 
from  his  maternal  grandfather,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  had  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Illy- 
rian  frontier.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
father  of  Majorian,  a  respectable  officer,  who  adminis- 
tered the  revenues  of  Gaul  with  skill  and  integrity ;  and 
generously  preferred  the  friendship  of  iEtius,  to  the 
tempting  offers  of  an  insidious  court.  His  son,  the  fu- 
ture emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  displayed,  from  his  early  youth,  intrepid  courage, 
premature  wisdom,  and  unbounded  liberality  in  a  scanty 
fortune.  He  followed  the  standard  of  iEtius,  contribut- 
ed to  his  success,  shared,  and  sometimes  eclipsed,  his 
glory,  and  at  last  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  patrician,  or 
rather  of  his  wife,  who  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice.3*     Majorian,  after  the  death  of  iEtius,  was  recalled, 

32  The  words  of  Procopius  deserve  to  be  transcribed ;    »r#f   ymf 

u^itifi  ^»Tti ;  and  aftenvards,  «vi|f  r«  f4,n f i(  rv(  i/inift4tti H^rpt^i yry«- 
vm%  ^f/Sf^ft  It  T»  ti  TK$  4r«Af/M.<«v«  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p.  194)  * 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  definition  of  royal  virme. 

33  The  Panegyric  was  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the  year 
458,  while  the  emperor  was  still  consul.  It  has  more  art  than  genius,  and 
more  labour  than  art.  The  ornaments  are  false  or  trivial ;  the  expression 
is  feeble  and  prolix :  and  Sidonius  wants  the  skill  to  exhibit  the  principal 
figure  in  a  strong  and  distinct  light.  The  private  life  of  Maj(^ian  occupies 
about  two  hundred  lines,  107... 305. 

34  She  pressed  hi»  inunediate  deaths  and  was  scarcely  satisficil  vrith 
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»nd  promoted ;  and  his  intimate  connection  with  count    CHAP. 
Ricimer,  was  the  immediate  step  by  which  he  ascended  ^^-^^ 
the  throne  of  the  Western  empire.     During  the  vacahcy 
that  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Avitus,  the  ambitious 
Barbarian^  whose  birth  excluded  him  from  the  Imperial 
digni^,  governed  Italy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician ;  re- 
signed, to  his  friend,  the  conspicuous  station  of  master- 
general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and,  after  an  inter- 
val of  some  months,  consented  to  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Romans,  whose  favour  Majorian  had  solicited  by  a 
recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni.^'     He  was  invested 
with  the  purple  at  Ravenna ;  and  the  epistle  which  he 
addressed  to  the  senate,  will  best  describe  his  situation 
and  his  sentiments.   ^^  Your  election,  Conscript  Fathers; 
^  and  the  ordinance  of  the  most  valiant  army,  have  made 
**  me  your  emperor.**     May  the  propitious  Deity  direct 
^  and  prosper  the  counsels  and  events  of  my  administra- 
"tion,to  your  advantage,  and  to  the  public  welfare  !  For 
^  my  own  part,  I  did  not  aspire,  I  have  submitted,  to 
'^ reign;  nor  should  I  have  discharged  the  obligations 
^'  of  a  citizen,  if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  selfish  in- 
^^  gratitude,  to  support  the  weight  of  those  labours,  which 
"  were  imposed  by  the  republic.     Assist,  therefore,  the 
^  prince  whom  you  have  made ;  partake  the  duties  which 
^  you  have  enjoined ;  and  may  our  common  endeavours 
^^  promote  the  happiness  of  an  empire,  which  I  have  ac- 

hb  disgrace.  It  should  seem,  that  iEtius,  like  Belisarius  and  Marlbo- 
rough, was  governed  by  his  wife ;  whose  fervent  piety,  though  it  might 
work  miracles  (Gregor.  Turon.  1.  u.  c.  7.  p.  162.)  was  not  incompatible 
with  bslse  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

35  The  Alemanni  had  passed  the  Rhztian  Alps,  and  were  defeated  in 
the  Campi  Canini,  or  Valley  of  Bellinzone,  through  whkh  the  Tesin  flows, 
in  its  descent  from  Mount  Adula,  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  (Cluver,  Italia 
Antiq.tom.  i.  p.  100,  101).  This  boasted  victory  over  nine  AtindSreJ  Bar- 
barians (Panegyr.  Majorian,  373,  &c.)  betrays  the  extreme  weakness  of 
Italy. 

36  Imperatorem  me  factum,  P.  C.  electionis  vestrae  arbitrio,  et  fortis- 
nmi  exercitus  ordinatione  agnoscite  (Novell,  Majorian.  tit.  iii.  p.  34.  ad 
Calcem  Cod.  Theodos).  Sidonius  proclaims  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
empire. 

Postquam  ordine  vobis 

Ordo  omnis  regnum  dederat ;  pieba,  cttria,  miles, 

Et  ctllega  simvA 386. 

This  language  is  ancient  and  constitutional ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the 

th^gy  were  not  yet  considered  as  a  distmct  order  of  the  state. 
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Hig  salu- 
tary laws, 

A.  D. 
457....461. 


^'  cepted  from  your  hands.  Be  assured,  that,  in  our 
^^  times,  justice  shall  resume  her  ancient  vigour,  and  that 
"  virtue  shall  become  not  only  innocent  but  meritorious. 
^^  Let  none,  except  the  authors  themselves,  be  appreben- 
"  sive  of  deiations^"  which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  always 
^^  condemned,  and,  as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish.  Our, 
^^own  vigilance,  and  that  of  our  father,  the  patrician 
^^  Kicimer,  shall  regulate  all  military  ailairs,  and  provide 
"  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  world,  which  we  have 
^^  saved  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies*^*  You  now 
^^  understand  the  maxims  of  my  government:,  you  may 
^^  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere  assurances  of  a 
**  prince,  who  has  formeriy  been  the  companion  of  your 
*^  life  and  dangers :  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of  senap 
^^  tor,  and  who  is  anxious,  that  you  should  never  repent 
"  of  the  judgment  which  you  have  pronounced  in  his 
"  favour."  The  emperor,  who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  world,  revived  the  ancient  language  of  law  and 
liberty,  which  Trajan  would  not  hav^  disclaimed,  must 
have  derived  those  generous  sentiments  from  his  own 
heart ;  since  they  were  not  suggested  to  his  imitation 
by  the  customs  of  his  age,  or  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors.'*. 

The  private  and  public  actions  of  Majorian  are  very 
imperfectly  known  :  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  ori- 
ginal cast  of  thought  and  expression,  faithfully  represent 
the  character  of  a  sovereign,  who  loved  his  people,  who 
sympathized  in  their  distress,  who  had  studied  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  who  was  capable  of  ap- 
plying (as  far  as  such  reformation  was  practicable)  judt- 


37  Either  dilationei,  or  ddationes,  would  afford  a  tolerable  reading ;  bat 
there  is  much  more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  which  I  have  therefore 
given  the  preference. 

38  Ab  extemo  hoste  et  a  domesttcft  dade  Hberavimns :  bj  the  latter» 
Majorian  must  understand  the  tyranny  of  Avitus ;  whose  death  he  conse- 
quently avowed  as  a  meritorious  act.  On  this  occasion,  Sidonius  is  feaiful 
and  obscure  ;  he  describes  the  twelve  Caesars,  the  nations  of  Africa,  Skc. 
that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous  name  of  Avitus  (305... 369). 

39  S«re  the  whole  edict  or  epistle  of  Majorian  to  the  senate  fKoveil.tit. 
iv.  p.  34).  Yet  the  expression,  regnuTn  nottrwn,  bears  some  taint  of  the 
age,  and  docs  not  mix  kindly  with  the  word  rttpuUica,  which  he  frequent- 
ly repeats. 
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cious  and  effectual  remedies  to  the  public  disorders.^*     CHAP. 

XXXVL 
His  regulations  concerning  the  finances  manifestly  tend- 
ed to  remove,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  the  most  intolerable 
grievances.  L  From  the  first  hour  of  his  reign,  he  was 
solicitous  (I  translate  his  own  words)  to  relieve  the  weary 
fortunes  of  the  provincials,  oppressed  by  the  accumulat- 
ed weight  of  indictions  and  superindictions.^^  With  this 
view,  he  granted  an  universal  amnesty,  a  final  and  abso- 
lute discharge  of  ail  arrears  of  tribute,  of  all  debts,  whidi, 
under  any  pretence,  the  fiscal  officers  might  demand  from 
the  people.  This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete,  vexatious, 
and  unprofitable  claims,  improved  and  purified  the  sources 
of  the  public  revenue ;  and  the  subject  who  could  now 
look  back  without  despair,  might  labour  with  hope  and 
gratitude  for  himself,  and  for  his  country.  II.  In  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  Majorian  restored  the . 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  magistrates ;  and 
suppressed  the  extraordinary  commissions  which  had 
been  introduced,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  himself,  or 
of  the  Praetorian  praefects.  The  favourite  servants,  who 
obtained  such  irregular  powers,  were  insolent  in  their  be- 
haviour, and  arbitrary  in  their  demands  :  they  affected  to 
despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  they  were  discon- 
tented, if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not  twice  exceed  the 
sum  which  they  condescended  to  pay  into  the  treasury. 
One  instance  of  their  extortion  would  appear  incredible, 
were  it  not  authenticated  by  the  legislator  himself.  They 
exacted  the  whole  payment  in  gold :  but  they  refused  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only  such 
ancient  pieces  as  were  stamped  with  the  names  of  Faus- 
tina or  the  Antonines.  The  subject,  who  was  unprovided 
with  these  curious  medals,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  compounding  with  their  rapacious  demands  ;  or  if  he 
succeded  in  the  research,  his  imposition  was  doubled,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  money  of  former 

40  S«e  the  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  nine  in  num'oer,  but  very 
long;  and  various),  at  the  end  of  the  Theodostan  Code,  Noveil,  1.  iv.  p.  32... 
37.     Godefroy  has  not  given  any  commentary  on  these  additional  pieces. 

41  Fessas  provincialium  vari&  atque  muttiplici  tributcrum  exactione  for- 
tunas,  et  extraordinariis  iiscalium  solutionum  oneribus  attritas,  &c.  Novell. 
Majorian,  tit.  iv.  p.  34. 
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CHAP,     dmes.^     III.  "  The   municipal  corporations  (says  the 
'^  emperor),  the  lesser  senates  (so  antiquity  has  justly 


*  styled  them),  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  heart  of 
^^  the  cities,  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic.  And  yet  so 
**  low  are  they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magis- 
**  trates,  and  the  venality  of  collectors,  that  many  of  their 
*^  members,  renouncing  their  dignity  and  their  country, 
"  have  taken  refuge  in  distant  and  obscure  exile.*'  He 
urges,  and  even  compels,  their  return  to  their  respective 
cities  ;  but  he  removes  the  grievance  which  had  forced 
them  to  desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal  functions. 
They  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  provincial 
magistrates,  to  resume  their  office  of  levying  the  tribute ; 
but  instead  of  being  made  responsible  for  the  whole  sum 
assessed  on  their  district,  they  are  only  required  to  pro- 
duce a  regular  account  of  the  payments  which  they  have 
actually  received,  and  of  the  defaulters  who  are  still  in- 
debted to  the  public.  IV.  But  M ajorian  was  not  igno- 
rant that  these  corporate  bodies  were  too  much  inclined 
to  retaliate  the  injustice  and  oppression  which  they  had 
suffered ;  and  he  therefore  revives  the  useful  office  of  the 
defenders  of  cities*  He  exhorts  the  people  to  elect,  in  a 
full  and  free  assembly,  some  man  of  discretion  and  inte- 
grity, who  would  dare  to  assert  their  privileges,  to  re- 
present their  grievances,  to  protect  the  poor  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the 
abuses  that  were  committed  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name  and  authority. 
The  edi-  The  spectator  who  casts  a  mournful  view  over  the 

ficcs  of  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memory 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  for  the  mischief  which  they 
had  neither  leisure,  nor  power,  nor  perhaps  inclination, 
to  perpetrate.  The  tempest  of  war  might  strike  some 
lofty  turrets  to  the  ground ;  but  the  destruction  which 
undermined  the  foundations  of  those  massy  fabrics,  was 
prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently,  during  a  period  of  ten 

42  The  learned  Greaves  (vol.  i.  p.  329,  330,  351.)  has  found,  by  a  dili- 
gent inquiry ,  that  aurei  of  the  Antonines  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighteen, 
and  those  of  the  iif'h  century  only  sixty-eight,  English  grains.  Majorian 
gives  currency  to  all  gold  c  )i.i,  exceptiig  or.ly' the  GdRc  toUduM,  from  its 
deiiciency,  not  in  the  weight,  but  in  the  standard. 
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centuries  ;  and  the  motives  of  inter^t,  that  afterwards  CHAP, 
operated  without  shame  or  control,  were  severely  check- 
ed by  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  emperor  Majorian.  The 
decay  of  the  cit}^  had  gradually  impaired  the  value  of  the 
public  works.  The  circus  and  theatres  might  still  excite, 
but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires  of  the  people :  the 
temples,  which  had  escaped  the  zeal  of  the  Christians, 
were  no  longer  inhabited  either  by  gods  or  men  j  the  di- 
minished crowds  of  the  Romans  were  lost  in  the  immense 
space  of  their  baths  and  porticoes ;  and  the  stately  libra- 
ries and  hails  of  justice  became  useless  to  an  indolent 
generation,  whose  repose  was  seldom  disturbed,  either 
by  study,  or  business.  The  monuments  of  consular,  or 
Imperial,  greatness  were  no  longer  revered,  as^  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  the  capital ;  they  were  only  esteemed  as 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials,  cheaper,,  and  more 
convenient,  than  the  distant  quarry.  Specious  petitions 
were  continually  addressed  to  the  easy  magistrates  of 
Rome,  which  stated  the  want  of  stones  or  bricks  for  some 
necessary  service :  the  fairest  fonns  of  architecture  were 
rudely  defaced  for  the  sake  of  some  paltry,  or  pretended, 
repairs ;  and  the  degenerate  Romans,  who  converted  the 
spoil  to  their  own  emolument,  demolished  with  sacrile- 
gious hands,  the  labours  of  their  ancestors.  Majorian, 
who  had  often  sighed  over  the  desolation  of  the  city,  ap- 
plied a  severe  remedy  to  the  growing  evil.^  He  re- 
served to  the  prince  and  senate  the  sole  cognisance  of 
the  extreme  cases  which  might  justify  the  destruction  of 
an  ancient  edifice ;  imposed  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold 
(two  thousand  pounds  sterling),  on  every  magistrate, 
who  should  presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and  scandalous 
licence ;  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  criminal  obedi- 
ence of  their  subordinate  officers,  by  a  severe  whipping, 

43  Th€  whole  edict  (Novell.  Majorian,  tit.  vi.  p.  35.)  is  curioas.  "  An- 
*'  tiquarmn  sedium  dissipatur  speciosa  constructio  ;  et  ut  aliquid  reparetur, 
"  mag^a  diniiintur.  Hinc  jam  occasio  nascitur,  ut  etiam  iinusqulsque  pri- 
**  vatum  aedificium  construens,  per  gratiam  judicum  .  .  .  prxsumere  de 
"  publids  locis  necessaria,  ct  transferre  non  dubiict,"  Sic.  With  equal 
zea.!,  but  with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  repeated  the 
same  complaints  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  tom.  1.  p.  326,  327)-  If  I  prosecute 
this  History,  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  tlie  city  of 
Roine ;  an  interesting  object,  to  wh  ch  my  plan  was  originally  confined* 
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CHAP,  and  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands.  In  the  last  in- 
s^^^^r^  stance,  the  legislator  might  seem  to  forget  the  propordcm 
of  guilt  and  punishment;  but  his  zeal  arose  from  a  gene- 
rous principle,  and  Majorian  was  anxious  to  protect  the 
monuments  of  those  ages,  in  which  he  would  have  de- 
sired and  deserved  to  live*  The  emperor  conceived, 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  increase  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed :  but  the  means  which  he  employed  to  accom- 
plish these  salutary  purposes,-  are  of  an  ambiguous,  and 
perhaps  exceptionable,  kind.  The  pious  maids,  who  con- 
secrated their  virginity  to  Christ,  were  restrained  from 
taking  the  veil,  till  they  had  reached  their  fortieth  year. 
Widows  under  that  age  were  compelled  to  form  a  second 
alliance  within  the  term  of  five  years,  by  the  forfeiture  of 
half  their  wealth  to  their  nearest  relations,  or  to  the  state. 
Uneqiial  marriages  were  condemned  or  annulled.  The 
punishment  of  confiscation  and  exile  was  deemed  so  ina- 
dequate to  the  guilt  of  adultery,  that,  if  the  crimii^al  re- 
turned to  Italy,  he  might,  by  the  express  declaration  of 
Majorian,  be  slain  with  impunity.^^ 
Majoran  While  the  emperor  Majorian  assiduously  laboured  to 

prepares  to  restore  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  en- 

invade 

Africa,        countered  the  arms  of  Genseric,  from  his  character  and 

A.  D.  ^57.  situation,  their  most  formidable  enemy.  A  fleet  of  Van- 
,  dais  and  Moors  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  or  Ga- 
rigliano :  but  the  Imperial  troops  surprised  and  attacked 
-  the  disorderly  Barbarians,  who  were  encumbered  with 
the  spoils  of  Campania ;  they  were  chaced  with  slaugh- 
ter to  their  ships,  and  their  leader,  the  king's  brother-in- 
law,  was  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain.*'  Such  vigi- 
lance might  announce  the  character  of  the  new  reign ; 
but  the  strictest  vigilance,  and  the  most  numerous  forces, 
were  insufficient  to  protect  the  long-extended  coast  of 
Italy,  from  the  depredations  of  a  naval  war.     The  pub- 

44  The  emperor  chides  the  Icnitf  of  Rogatian,  consular  of  Tuscanj, 
ill  a  style  of  acrimonious  reproof,  which  sounds  almost  like  personal  resent- 
lYicnt  (Novell,  tit.ix.  p.  47).  The  law  of  Majonan,  which  punished  ob- 
stinate widows,  was  soon  afterwards  repealed  by  hit  successor  Severus 
(Novell.  Sever,  tit.  i.  p.  37). 

45  Sidon.  Panegyr.  Majorian,  385.. .440. 
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lie  opinion  had  imposed  a  nobler  and  more  arduous  task  CHAP, 
on  the  genius  of  Majorian*  Rome  expected  from  him  y^^^yrs^^ 
alone  the  restitution  of  Africa ;  and  the  design,  which 
he  formed,  of  attacking  the  Vandals  in  their  new  setde- 
ments,  was  the  result  of  bold  and  judicious  policy.  If 
the  intrepid  emperor  could  have  infused  his  own  spirit 
into  the  youth  of  Italy ;  if  he  could  have  revived,^  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  the  manly  exercises  in  which  he  had  al- 
ways  surpassed  his  equals;  he  might  have  marched 
against  Genseric  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army.  Such  a 
reformation  of  national  manners  might  be  embraced  by 
the  rising  generation ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those 
princes  who  laboriously  sustain  a  declining  monarchy, 
that,  to  obtain  some  immediate  advantage,  or  to  avert 
some  impending  danger,  they  are  forced  to  countenance, 
and  even  to  multiply,  the  most  pernicious  abuses.  Ma^* 
jorian,  like  the  weakest  of  his  predecessors,  wa?  reduced 
to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  substituting  Barbariap 
auxiliaries  in  the  place  of  his  unwarlike  subjects :  and  his 
superior  abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in  the  vigour 
and^dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a  dangerous  instru- 
ment, so  apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used  it*  Besides 
the  confederates,  who  were  already  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  empire,  the  fame  of  his  liberality  and  valour 
attracted  the.  nations  of  the  Danube,  tlie  Borysthenes, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Tanais.  Many  thousands  of  the 
bravest  subjects  of  Attila,  the  Gepidae,  the  Ostrogoths, 
the  Rugians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  as« 
semUed  in  the  plains  of  Liguria ;  and  their  formidable 
strength  was  balanced  by  their  mutual  animosities.^^ 
They  passed  the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.  The  empe- 
ror led  the  way,  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour ;  sound- 
ing, with  his  long  staff,  the  depth  of  the  ice,  or  snow,  and 
encoura^ng  the  Scythians,  who  complained  of  the  ex- 
treme c6ld,  by  the  cheerful  assurance,  that  they  should 
b*  satisfied  with  the  heat  of  Af"ca.'  The  citizens  of 

46  The  review  cf  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  contain  the 
most  tolerable  passages  of  the  Panegyric  (470...552)  M.  de  Buat  (Hist. 
des  Pcuples,  &c.  torn.  vHi.  p.  40. ..55.)  is  a  more  saiUfactory  commentator, 
than  either  Savaron  or  Sltjnond.  ^ 

VOL.  IV.  U  ¥ 
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CHAP.  Lyons  had  presumed  to  shut  their  gates :  they  soob  im- 
plored, and  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Majorian*  He 
vanquished  Theodoric  in  the  field ;  and  admitted  to  his 
friendship  and  alliance,  a  king  whom  he  had  fojund  not 
unworthy  of  his  arms*  The  beneficial,  though  prec&* 
rious,  re-union  of  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain^ 
was  the  effect  of  persuasion,  as  well  as  of  force  ;^'  and 
the  independent  Bagaudie,  who  had  escaped^  or  resisted, 
the  oppression  of  former  reigns,  were  disposed  to  con- 
fide  in  the  virtues  of  Majorian*  His  camp  was  filled 
with  Barbarian  allies ;  his  throne  was  supported  by  the 
zeal  of  an  affectionate  people ;  but  the  emperor  had  fore- 
seen,  that  it  was  impossible,  without  a  maritime  poweTi 
to  atchieve  the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the  first  Pumc 
war,  the  republic  had  exerted  such  incredible  diligence, 
that,  within  sixty  Axys  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  had 
been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
gallies  proudly  rode  at.anchor  in  the  sea*^'  Under  cin* 
cumstances  much  less  favourable,  Majorian  equalled  the 
spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  ancient  Romms.  The  woods 
c^the  Apennine  were  felled;  the  arsenals  and  manufactures 
of  Ravenna  and  Misenium  were  restored  ^  Italy  and  Gaul 
\^ed  with  each  other  in  liberal  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic service ;  and  the  Imperial  navy  of  three  hundred 
large  gallies,  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  transports 
and  smaller  vessels,  was  collected  in  the  secure  andcapo^ 
cious  harbour  of  Carthagena  in  Spain/'  The  intrepid 
countenance  of  Majorian  animated  his  troops  with  a  con* 
fidence  of  victory ;  and  if  we  might  credit  the  historiaR 

47  T«  fAfv  •ff-A«i«,  Tx  ft  A•y•^,  U  the  just  and  forcible  distincttaa 
of  Priscus  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  42.)  in  a  short  fragment,  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  history  of  Majorian.  Jomandes  has  suppressed  the  de- 
feat and  alliance  of  the  Visigoths,  which  were  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Gal- 
licia  ;  and  are  marked  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius. 

48  Florus,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  He  amuses  himself  with  the  poetical  fancy,  that 
the  trees  had  been  transformed  into  ships :  and  indeed  the  whole  transac- 
ticn,  as  it  is  related  in  ihe  first  book  of  Polybius,  deviates  too  much  from 
the  probable  course  of  human  events. 

49  Interea  duplici  texis  dum  lit r  ore  classem 
Inferno  su^^roque  man,  cedit  omnis  in  xqoor 
Sylva  tibi,  &c.  .  .  . 

Sidcn .  Panegyr .  Majorian.  441 . .  .461, 
The  number  of  ships,  which  Priscns  fixes  at  ioO,  is  magnified,  by  an  in- 
definite  comparison  with  the  fleets  of  Agamemnmi,  Xerxes,  and  Augustus. 
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Procopins,  his  courage  sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  CHAP, 
the  bounds  of  ]»*udence.  Anxious  to  explore,  with  his  ^^^^^• 
own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  Vandals,  he  ventured,  after 
disguising  the  colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage,  in  the 
character  of  his  own  ambassador ;  and  Genseric  was  af- 
terwards mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  he  had  enter- 
tained and  liismissed  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such 
an  anecdote  may  ht  rejected  as  an  improbable  fiction ; 
but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not  have  been  ima^ned, 
unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.'^ 

Without  Ac  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Genseric  The  loss  of 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  designs  "'' 
of  his  adversary.  He  practised  his  customary  arts  of 
fraud  and  delay,  but  he  practised  them  without  success. 
His  applications  for  peace  became  each  hour  more  sub- 
missive, and  perhaps  more  sincere;  but  the  inflexible  • 
Majorian  had  adopted  the  ancient  maxim,  that  Rome 
could  not  be  safe,  as  long  as  Carthage  existed  in  a  hos- 
tile state.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  distrusted  the  valoiir 
of  his  native  subjects,  who  were  enervated  by  the  luxury 
of  the  South  ;5»  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  vanquish- 
ed people,  who  abhorred  him  as  an  Arian  tyrant;  and  the 
desperate  measure,  which  he  executed,  of  reducing  Mau- 
ritania into  a  desart,*'  could  not  defeat  the  operations  of 
tbe  Roman  emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops 
on  any  part  of  the  African .  cpast.  But  Genseric  was 
saved  from  impending  and  inevitable  ruin,  by  tibe  treach- 
ery of  some  powerful  subjects;  envious,  or  apprehensive, 
of  their  master^s  success.  Guided  by  their  secret  intel- 
ligence, he  surprised  the  unguarded  fleet  in  the  bay  of 

50  Procopiusde  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c  8.  p.  194.  When  Genseric  con- 
diKted  his  unknown  guest  into  the  arsenal  of  Carthage,  the  arms  clashed 
of  their  own  accord.  Majorian  had  tinged  his  yellow  locks  with  a  black 
colour. 

51  ...  .  Spoliisque  potitus 

Immensis,  robur  luxik  jam  perdidit  omne. 

Quo  valuit  dum  pauper  erat. 

Panegyr.  Majorian.  330. 
He  afterwaids  S4>plies  to  Genseric,  unjusdy  as  it  should  seem,  the  vices  of 
his  subjects. 

52  He  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  springs  (Priscus,  p.  42). 
Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  475.)  observes,  that  the  magazines  which 
the  Moors  buried  in  the  earth,  might  escape  his  destructive  search.  Two 
or  three  hundred  pits  are  sometimes  dug  in  the  same  pUce  ;  and  each  pH 
contains  at  least  four  hundred  bushels  of  com.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  139. 
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His  death, 
A.D.461. 
August  7. 


Caithagena:  many  of  the  ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or 
burnt;  and  the  preparations  of  three  years  were  destroy- 
ed in  a  single  day*'^  After  this  event,  the  behaviour  oi 
the  two  antagonists  shewed  them  superior  to  their  for- 
tune. The  Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by  this  acci- 
dental victory,  immediately  renewed  his  solicitations  for 
peace.  The  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  capable  of 
forming  great  desings,  and  of  supporting  heavy  dis^. 
appointments,  consented  to  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  a  sus^ 
pension  of  arms ;  in  the  full  assurance  that,  before  he 
could  restore  his  navy,  he  should  be  supplied  with  pro- 
vocations to  justify  a  second  war.  Majorian  returned 
to  Italy,  to  prosecute  his  labours  for  the  public  happi- 
ness ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity, 
he  might  long  remain  ignorant  of  .the  dark  conspiracy 
which  threatened  his  throne  and  his  life.  The  recent 
misfortune  of  Carthagena  sullied  the  glory  which  had 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  civil  and  military  officers  were  exasperated  against 
the  Reformer,  since  they  aft  derived  some  advantage  from 
the  abuses  which  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  ;  and  die 
patrician  Ricimer  impelled  theinconstant  passions  of  the 
Barbarians  against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hat- 
ed. The  virtues  of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  frooi 
the  impetuous  sedition,  which  broke  out  in  the  camp 
near  Toitona,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  He  was  compel- 
led to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple :  five  days  after  his 
abdication,  it  was  reported  that  he  died  of  a  dysenter}*  ;^ 
and  the  humble  tomb,  which  covered  his  remains,  was 
consecrated  by  the  respect  and.  gratitude  of  succeeding 
generations.^*      The  private  character  of  Majorian  in- 

53  Idatius,  who  was  safe  in  Gallicia  from  the  power  of  Ricitner,  boldlj 
%nd  honestly  declares.  Vandal i  per  proditores  adnioniti.  Sic.  he  dissembles, 
however,  ;he  name  of  the  traitor. 

54  Procop.  dc  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  8.  p.  194.  The  testimony  of  Ida- 
tius is  fair  and  impartial  ;  **  Majoriaiium  de  Galliis  Romam  redeuntem, 
•'  et  Romano  imperio  vel  noniini  res  necessarias  ordinantem ;  Richimer  li- 
•*  vore  percitus,  et  ir^dorum  consilio  fiilrus,  fraude  iiiterficit  circumvea- 
••  turn  "  Some  read  Suevorum,  and  1  am  unwilling  to  efface  either  of  the 
wo'.ds,  as  they  express  the  different  accomplices  who  united  in  the  conspi- 
racv  agiinftt  Majorian. 

55  Scf  the  Epigrams  of  Ennodius,  No.  cx:&xv,  inter  S'rmond  Opera. 
tom.  i.  p.  2903.  It  is  flat  aiul  obscun*^  but  Ennodius  was  made  bishop  of 
Pav  a  fifcy  years  after  the  death  of  Majonatn,  and  his  praise  deserves  ok- 
c[itandie|;^ari. 
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tpired  love  and  respect.     Malicious  calumny  and  satire    ^^:^^: 
excited  his  indignation,  or,  if  he  himself  were  the  object,  ^^^^-O 
his  contempt :  but  he  protected  the  freedom  of  wit,  and 
in  the  hours  which  the  emperor  gave  to  )he  familiar  so-^ 
ciety  of  his  firiends,  he  could  indulge  his  taste  for  plea^ 
santry,  without  degrading  the  majesty  of  his  rank.'^ 

It  was  not  perhaps  without  some  regret,  that  Ricimer  Ricimer 
sacrificed  his  friend  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition :  but  ^^he 
he  resolved,  in  a  second  choice,  to  avoid  the  imprudent  ^^^  ^^ 
preference  of  superior  virtue  and  .ment.     At  his  com-      a.  D. 
mand,  the  obsequious  senate  of  Rome  bestowed  the  Im-   46L..467'. 
perial  title  pn  Libius  Severus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  West  without  emerging  from  tho  obscurity  of  a 
private  condition.     History  has  scarcely  deigned  to  no- 
tice his  birth,  his  elevation,  his  character,  or  his  death. 
Severus  expired,  as  soon  as  his  life  became  inconvenient 
to  his  patron  ;'^  and  it  would  be  useless  to  discriminate 
his  nominal  reign  in  the  vacant  interval  of  six  years,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Majorian,  and  the  elevation  of  An- 
thiemius*     During  that  period  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  Ricimer  alone :  and  although  the  modest  Bar- 
barian disclaimed  the  name  of  king,  he  accumulated  trea- 
sures, formed  a  separate  army,  negociated  private  aUi- 
ances,  and  ruled  Italy  with  the  same  independent  and  des« 
potic  authority,  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  Odo- 
acer  and  Theodoric*     But  his  dominions  were  bounded 
by  the  Alps ;  and  two  Roman  generals,  Marcellinus  and 
iEgidius,  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  republic,  by 
rejecting,  with  disdain,  the  phantom  which  he  styled  an 
emperor.     Marcellinus  still  adhered  to  the  old  religion;  Revolt  of 

and  the  devout  Patrans,  who  secretly  disobeyed  the  laws  Marcciu. 
°       ^.  ^  ^  nus  m'Dal- 

53  Sii  mius  gives  a  tedious  account  (1.  i.  epist.  xi.  p.  25...  31.)  of  a  sup- 
per at  Aries,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  Majorian,  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  He  had  no  intention  of  praising  a  deceased  emperor ;  but  a  castial 
disinterested  remark,  **  Subrisit  Augustus;  ut  erat,  auctoritate  servat^, 
"  cum  se  communioni  dedisset,  joci  plenus,"  outweighs  the  six  hundred 
lines  of  his  venal  panegyric. 

S7  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  317.)  dismisses  him  to  heaven. 

Auxerat  Augustus  naturae  legx  Severus 

Divonim  numenim.  .  .  . 
And  an  old  list  of  the  emi)eror»,  composed  about  the  thtie  of  Justinian, 
praises  his  piety,  and  fixes  his  residence  at  Rome  (Sirmond  Not.  ad  Sidoa. 
p.  Ill,  112). 
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CHAP  of  the  church  atid  state,  applauded  hia  profound  drill  ia 
divinatioii.  But  he  possessed  the  more  vaiuabk  quidifr- 
catioDs  of  learning,  virtue,  and  courage  ;**  the  study  df 
the  Latin  literature  had  improTed  his  taate;  and  his 
military  taknts  had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  great  iEtius,  in  whose  ruin  he  was  bk 
volved.  By  a  timely  flight,  Marcellinus  escaped  die 
rage  of  Valentinian,  and  boldly  asserted  his  liberty  amidst 
the  convulsions  of  the  Western  empire.  His  vduntaury, 
•or  reluctant,  submission,  to  the  authf^ri^  of  Majorian, 
was  rewarded  by  the  government  pf  Sicily,  and  die  com- 
mand of  an  army,  stationed  in  that  island  to  oppose,  or  to 
attack,  die  Vandals ;  but  his  Barbarian  mercenaries,  after 
the  emperor's  death,  were  tempted  to  revolt  by  the  artlul 
liberality  of  Ricimer.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  £uthful 
followers,  the  intrepid  Marcellinus  occupied  the  province 
of  Dalmatia,  assumed  the  title  of  patrician  of  the  Went, 
secured  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  a  mild  and  equitable 
reign,  built  a  fleet,  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the 
Hadriattc,  and  alternately  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
w^.*^  of  Africa.'*  jEgidius,  the  master-general  of  Gaul,  who 
hk  Gaul.  equalled,  or  at  least  who  imitated,  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Rome,^  proclaimed  his  immortal  resentment  against  the 
assassins  of  his  belpved  master.  A  brave  and  numermis 
army  was  attached  to  his  standard ;  and  though  he  was 
prevented  by  the  arts  of  Ricimer,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Visigoths,  from  marching  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  main- 
tained  his  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
rendered  the  name  of  iEgidius  respectable  both  in  peace 
and  war.  The  Franks,  who  had  punished  with  exile  the 
youthful  follies  of  Childcric,  elected  the  Roman  general 
for  th<  ir  king ;  his  vanity,  rather  than  his  ambition,  was 

58  Tillemont,  who  is  always  scandalized  by  the  vimica  of  Infidels,  at- 
tributes this  ailvan'a^TeouK  pr^rtrait  of  Marcellinus  (which  Suidas  has  pre- 
served) to  the  partial  zeal  of  some  Pagan  historian  (Hist,  des  Empereursy 
torn.  vi.  p.  330). 

59  Procop'us  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  191.  In  various  circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  MarceUmuB,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Greek  his- 
torian with  the  Laf  in  Chronicles  of  the  times. 

60  I  must  apply  to  y£^idius  the  praises  which  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Ma- 
jorian,  553.)  bestows  on  a  nameless  master-general ,  who  commanded  the 
rear-giiard  of  Majorian.  Idatius,  from  public  re]>ort,  commends  his 
Christian  piety ;  and  Priscus  mentions  (p.  42.)  his  military  virtitts. 
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gratified  hy  diat  singular  honour ;  and  when  the  nation,  SSv vi 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  repented  of  the  injury  which 
they  had  ofiered  to  the  Merovingian  family,  he  patiently 
acquiesced  in  the  reatoratbn  of  the  lawful  prince*  The 
authority  of  i£gidiu8  ended  only  with  his  life  ;  and  the 
suspicions  of  poison  and  secret  violence,  which  derived 
some  countenance  firom  the  character  of  Ricimer,  were 
eageriy  entertained  by  the  passionate  credulity  of  the 
Gaub/^ 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the  Western  Naval  war 
empire  was  gradually  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the  dai*,*  *"' 
reign  of  Ricimer,  by  the  incessant  depredations  of  the  A.  D. 
Vandal  pirates/'  In  the  spring  of  each  year  they  equipn 
ped  a  formidable  navy  in  the  port  of  Carthage ;  and  Gen- 
seric  himself,  though  in  a  very  advanced  age,  still  com* 
manded  in  person  the  most  important  expeditions*  His 
designs  were  concealed  with  impenetrable  secrecy,  till  the 
moment  that  he  hoisted  saiL  When  he  was  asked  by  his 
pilot  what  course  he  should  steer ;  ^*  Leave  the  determi- 
*^  nation  to  the  winds;"  replied  the  Barbarian,  with  pious 
arrogance,  ^'  they  will  transport  us  to  the  guilty  coast, 
*^  whose  inhabitants  have  provoked  the  divine  justice :" 
but  if  Genseric  himself  deigned  to  issue  more  precise  or- 
ders, he  judged  the  most  wealthy  to  be  the  most  criminal* 
The  Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Li- 

61  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168.  The  Pcre  DanieU 
whose  ideas  were  superficial  and  modern,  has  started  some  objections 
agsinst  the  story  of  Childeric  (Hist,  de  Francs,  torn.  i.  Preface  Historiqus, 
p.  Ixxviii,  &c.)  :  but  they  have  been  fairly  satisfied  by  Dubos  (Hist.  Cri- 
tique, torn.  i.  p.  460... 510.)  and  by  two  authors  who  disputed  the  prize  of 
the  Academy  of  Soiasoos  (p.  131..  177.  310...339).  With  regard  to  the 
term  of  Childeric *s  exile,  it  is  necessary  either  to  prolong  the  life  of  i£gi- 
dius  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius ;  or  to  correct  the 
text  of  Gregory,  by  reading  quarto  anno,  instead  of  octavo. 

62  The  naval  war  of  Genseric  is  described  by  Priscus  (Excerpta  Lega« 
tirmvjb.  42),  Procopius  (dc  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  189, 190.  and  c.  22. 
p.  3^),  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  17, and  Ruinart,  p. 
467... 4^1)  and  in  the  three  paneg>T';cs  of  Sidonius,  whose  chronologiod 
order  is  absurdly  transposed  ih  the  editions  both  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond. 
(  Avit.  Carm.  vii.441...451.  Majorian,  Carm.  v.  327...350.  385.. .440.  An- 
the^a.  Carm.  ii.  348.. .386).  In  one  passage  the  poet  seems  inspired  by  his 
subject,  and  expres^s  a  strong  idea,  by  a  lively  image  : 

Hmc  Vandal  us  hostis 

Urget ;  et  in  nostrutn  mtmerosii  classe  quotannis 
Mili'a'.  excidium ;  conversoque  ordine  Fa*i 
TonrkU  Caucaseos  iofert  mihi  Byrsa  furores. 
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XXJ^vi    S'^"^  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Bruttium,  Apulia^ 
^^p^v-^  Calabria,  Venetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily: 
>    they  were  tempted  to  subdue  the  island  of  Sardinia,   so 
advantageously  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean; and  their  arms  spread  desolation,  or  terror,  from 
the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile*    As 
they  were  more  ambitious  of  spoil  than  of  glory,  they  sel- 
dom attacked  any  fortified  cities,  or  engaged  any  regular 
troops  in  the  open  field.    But  the  celerity  of  their  motions 
enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same  time,  to  threaten  and 
to  attack  the  most  distant  objects,  which  attracted  their 
desires ;  and  as  they  always  embalmed  a  sufficient  number 
of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner  lahded,  than  they  swept  the 
dismayed  country  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry.     Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  example  of  their  king,  the  native 
Vandals  and  Alani  insensibly  declined  this  toilsome  and. 
perilous  warfiau-e;  the  hardy  generation  of  the  first  con- 
qyerors  was  almost  extinguished,  and  their  sons,  who 
were  bom  in  Africa,  enjoyed  the  delicious  baths  and  gar- 
dens which  had  been  acquired  by  the  valour  of  their  fa- 
thers*    Their  place  was  readily  supplied  by  a  various 
multitude  of  Moors  and  Romans,  of  captives  and  out* 
laws;  and  those  desperate  wretches,  who  had  already 
violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  were  the  most  eager  to 
promote  the  atrocious  acts  which  disgrace  the  victories 
of  Genseric.     In  the  treatment  of  his  unhappy  prisoners, 
he  sometimes  consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes  in- 
dulged his  cruelty;  and  the  massacre  of  five  hundred 
noble  citizens  of  Zant  or  Zacynthus,  whose  manned  bo- 
dies he  cast  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  was  imputed,  by  the  pub- 
lic indignation,  to  his  latest  posterity* 
Negbcm-  Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  any  provoca- 

U^Ewi^  tions ;  but  the  war  which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prose- 
empire,  cuted  against  the  Roman  empire,  was  justified  by  a  spe- 
ll^*. '  cious  and  reasonable  motive.  The  widow  of  Valentinian, 
Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  led  captive  from  Rome  to  Car- 
thage, was  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Theodosian  house;  her 
elder  daughter,  Eudocia,  became  the  reluctant  wife  of 
Hunneric,  his  eldest  son;  and  the  stem  father,  asserting  a 
legal  claim,  which  could  not  easily  be  refuted  or  satisfied^ 
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demaiided  a  just  jMroportioB  of  die  Imperial  patrimony**.*  CHAP. 
An  adequate,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  compensation,  was  s,J^^^ 
•ffered  fay  the  Eastern  emperor,  to  purchase  a  necessary 
peace.  Eudoxia  and  her  younger  daughter,  Placidia^ 
wcK  honourably  restored,  and  the  fury  of  the  Vandals 
was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Western  empire,  llie 
Italians,  destitute  of  a  naval  force,  which  alone  was  capa» 
Ue  of  protecting  their  coasts,  implored  the  aid  of  die 
more  fortunate  nations  of  the  East;  who  had  formerly  zo 
knowledged,  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
Bunt  the  perpetual  division  of  the  two*erapires  had  aliena- 
ted their  interest  and  their  inclinations;  the  faith  of  a 
recent  treaty  was  alleged;  and  the  Western  Romans,  in^ 
stead  of  anas  and  ships,  could  only  obtain  the  assistance 
of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  mediation.  The  haughty  Rici* 
mer,  who  had  long  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  bis 
situation,  was  at  length  reduced  to  address  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  humble  language  of  a  subject;  and 
Italy  subnutted,  as  the  price  and  security  of  the  alliance^ 
to  accept  a  master  from  the  choice  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Sast.^  It  is  not.the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  or 
even  of  the  present  volume,  to  continue  the  distinct  series 
of  the  Byzantine  history;  but  a  concise  view  of  the  reign 
flsid  di2u:acter  of  the  emperor  Leo^  may  explain  the  last 
efforts  that  were  attempted  to  save  the  falling  empire  of 
theWest.^ 

Since  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  do-  L«o,em. 
mestic  repose  of  Constantinople  had  never  been  intemip*  tbeEast, 
ted  by  war  or  faction.  Pulcheria  had  bestowed  her  hand,  g^^Pj^ 
and  the  sceptre  of  the  East,  on  the  modest  virtue  of  Mar- 

63  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  distress  •£  Ri- 
ciraer: 

Pnctcrcainvictus  Ricimer»  quem  publica  fata 

Respiciunt,  propria  solus  vix  Marte  repelUt 

Piratam  per  rura  vaguin  .... 
Italy  addresses  her  complaint  to  the  Tyber,  and  Rome,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  r.ver  god,  transports  herself  to  Constantinople,  renounces  her  ancient 
claims*  and  implores  the  friendship  of  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  East. 
Tliis  fibvloos  machinery,  which  the  genius  of  Claudian  had  used  and  aba- 
Kd,  i«  the  constant  and  miserable  resource  of  the  muse  of  Sidonius. 

64  The  original  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Zeno»  are 
«educed  to  some  imperfect  fragments,  whose  deficiencies  must  be  supplied 
&g|ii  the  more  receot  compilations  of  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  and  Cedienus. 

Toi.  ir.  X  X 
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CHAP,  cian:  he  gratefully  reverenced  her  august  rank  and  virgin 
^^^^.^^^  chasti^;  and,  after  her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the  ex- 
ample of  the  religious  worship,  that  was  due  to  the  me* 
mory  of  the  Imperial  saint.^'  Attentive  to  the  prosperity 
of  his  own  dominions,  Marcian  seemed  to  behold,  with 
indifference,  the  misfortunes  of  Rome;  and  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  a  brave  and  active  prince  to  draw  his  sword 
against  the  Vandals,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  promise, 
which  had  formerly  been  exacted  from  him  when  he  was 
a  captive  in  the  power  of  Genseric**  The  death  of  Mar- 
cian, after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  would  have  exposed  the 
East  to  the  danger  of  a  popular  election ;  if  the  superior 
weight  of  a  single  &mily,  had  not  been  able  to  incline  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  candidate  whose  interest  they 
supported.  The  patrician  Aspar  might  have  placed  the 
diadem  on  his  own  head,  if  he  would  have  subscribed  die 
Nicene  creed/'  During  three  generations  the  armies  of 
the  East  were  successively  commanded  by  his  father,  by 
himself,  and  by  his  son  Ardaburius:  his  Barbarian  guards 
formed  a  military  force  that  overawed  the  palace  and  die 
capital;  and  the  liberal  distribution  of  his  immense  trea^ 
sures,  rendered  Aspar  as  popular  as  he  was  powerfuL.— 
He  recommended  the  obscure  name  of  Leo  of  Thrace,  a 
military  tribune,  and  the  principal  steward  of  his  house* 
hold.  His  nomination  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the 
senate ;  and  the  servant  of  Aspar  received  the  Imperial 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  or  bishop,  who  was 
permitted  to  express,  by  this  unusual  ceremony,  the  suf- 
frage of  the  Deity/*  This  emperor,  the  first  of  the  name 
of  Leo,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Great/ 
from  a  succession  of  princes,  who  gradually  fixed,  in  the 

*  65  St.  Pulcheriai  died  A.  D.  453»  four  yean  before  her  nominal  hus- 

band ;  and  her  festival  is  celebnted  on  the  lOch  of  September  by  the  mo- 
dem Greeks :  she  bequeathed  an  immenae  patrimony  to  piotts»  or  at  leaac 
to  ecdeaiasticaly  uses.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  EccIm.  torn.  xv.  p.  181 
...184. 

66  See  Procopiusde  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4  p.  185. 

67  From  this  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  may  be  inlSBfTOl 
that  the  stain  of  Berewy  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while  that  of  Barbaritm 
disappeared  in  the  second  genenidon. 

o8  Theophanes,  p.  95.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  or^  of  a  ceremo- 
ny, which  all  the  Christian  princes  of  the  world  have  ance  adopted ;  and 
<raim  which  the  clei^gy  haw  deduced  the  most  formidaUe  oomcqusncet. 
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opinion  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  humble  standard  of  heroic,  ^^^vi 
or  at  least  of  royal,  perfection.  Yet  the  temperate  firm-  ^^^v^^/ 
ness  with  which  Leo  resisted  the  oppression  of  his  bene- 
fiictor,  shewed  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  duty  and  of 
his  prerogative.  Aspar  was  astonished  to  find  that  his 
influence  could  no  longer  appoint  a  prsdTect  of  Constanti- 
nople: he  presumed  to  reproach  his  sovereign  with  a 
breach  of  promise,  and  insolendy  shaking  his  purple,  ^^  It 
^^  is  not  proper  (said  he),  that  the  man  who  is  invested 
^^  with  this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  lymg."  ^^  Nor 
*^  is  it  proper  (replied  Leo),  that  a  prince  should  be  com- 
^  pelled  to  resign  his  own  judgment,  and  die  public  inte- 
**  rest,  to  the  will  of  a  subject."^*  After  this  extraordi- 
naiy  scene,  it  was  impossible  that  the  reconciliation  of 
the  emperor  and  the  patrician  could  be  sincere;  or,  at 
least,  that  it  could  be  solid  and  permanent.  An  army  of 
Isaurians^^  was  secredy  levied,  and  introduced  into  Con- 
stantinople; and  while  Leo  undermined  the  authority^ 
and  prepared  the  disgrace,  of  the  family  of  Aspar,  his 
.  mild  and  cautious  behaviour  restrained  them  from  any 
rash  and  desperate  attempts.,  which  might  have  been  fatal 
to  themselves,  or  their  enemies.  The  measures  of  peace 
and  war  were  affected  by  this  internal  revolution.  As 
long  as  Aspar  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  the 
secret  correspondence  of  religion  and  interest  engaged 
him  to  favour  the  cause  of  Genseric^-  When  Leo  had  de- 
livered himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he  listen* 
ed  to  the 'complaints  of  the  Italians;  resolved  to  extirpate 
the  tyranny  of  the  Vandals;  and  declared  his  alliance 
with  his  colleague  Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnly  invest* 
ed  with  the  diadem  and  purple  of  die  West. 

The  virtues  of  Anthemius  have  perhaps  been  magni*  Anthemi- 

fied,  since  the  Imperial  descent,  which  he  could  only  de-  ^*  ^y^' 
,         ^  ,  ^         _  .        ,       ,  ft    1  .  ror  of  the 

duce  from  the  usurper  Procopms,  has  been  swelled  into  a  west, 

A.  D. 

69  CedreniM  (p.  345,  346),  who  was  cenvcrsant  with  the  writers  of  467...4r2. 
better  days,  has  preserved  the  remarkable  words  of  Aspar,  fitia-iXtv  Vf 

70  The  power  of  the  laaurians  agitated  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  two 
succeeding  rctgnsof  Zeno  and  Anastasius ;  but  it  ended  in  the  dcstructioa  of 
those  Barbarians,  who  maintained  tlieir  fierce  independence  about  two  hmi- 
dicd  and  thirty  yean. 
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XKXVi  ^^^  ^^  empcTors J*  But  the  merit  of  his  iinnie<Uate  psi- 
^^iyi^^  rents,  their  honours,  and  their  riches,  rendered  Antlie- 
mius  one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  the  East...*. 
His  father  Procopius  obtained  after  his  Persian  embassy, 
the  rank  of  general  and  patrician ;  and  the  name  of  Andie- 
mius  was  derived  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  prcefect,  who  protected,  with  so  much  ability 
and  success,  the  infant  reign  of  Theodosius*  The  igrand- 
son  of  the  prcefect  was  raised  above  the  condition  of  a 
private  subject  by  his  marriage  with  Eupheftda,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcian.  This  i^endid  alli- 
ance, which  might  supersede  (he  necessity  -of  merits  hst^ 
tened  the  promotion  of  Anthemius  to  the  successive  dig- 
nities of  count,  of  master-general,  of  consul,  aad  of  patri- 
cian; and  his  merit  or  fortune  claimed  tlie  honours  of  a 
victory,  which  was  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Daaabe, 
over  the  Huns.  Without  indulging  an  extravagant  aoi- 
bition,  the  son-in-law  of  Marcian  might  hope  to  be  his 
successor;  but  Anthemius  supported  the  disappointmeftt 
with  courage  and  patience:  and  his  subsequent  elevation 
was  universally  approved  by  the  public,  who  eiteeaMsd 
him  worthy  to  reign,  till  he  ascended  the  throne*^  The 
emperor  of  the  West  marched  from  Constantiiio^e,  aa^ 
tended  by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and  a  body 
of  guards,  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  a 
A. D. 46r,  regular  army:  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  ibe 
Apri  12.  choice  of  Leo  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  die  people^ 
and  the  Barbarian  confederates  of  Italy/^  The  solenan 
inauguration  of  Anthemius  was  followed  by  the  nupiiala 
of  his  daughter  and  the  patrician  Ricimer;  a  fortunate 
event,  which  was  considered  as  the  firmest  security  of  Ae 

71  ...  .  Tali  to  civis  ab  urbe 

,  Procopio  gcnitore  micas ;  cui  prisca  propa^ 

Aupusti9  venit  a  proems. 
The  poet  (Sidoti.  Paneg>T.  Anthem.  67.. .306.)  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 
private  life  and  fonuiies  of  the  fumre  emperor,  with  which  he  must  have 
been  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 

72  Sidonius  discovers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity,  that  this  disappcMBt- 
ment  added  new  lustre  to  the  virtues  of  Antlieinius  (910,  &c),  who  aedm« 
«d  one  sceptre,  and  i-eluctanily  accepted  another  (22,  &c). 

73  The  poet  a^in  celebrates  the  unanimity'  of  all  orders  of  rhi  state 
(15... 22) :  and  the  Chromcie  of  Idatius  mentions  the  forces  which  attended 
hi^  march. 
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union  and  happiness  of  the  state.  The  wealth  of  two  S^J^J,' 
empires  was  ostentatiously  displayed;  and  many  senators  y^mr^^ 
completed  their  ruin  by  an  expensive  effort  to  disguise 
their  poverty.  All  serious  business  was  suspended  dur- 
ing this  festival ;  the  courts  of  justice  were  shut;  the  streets 
^  Rome,  the  theatres,  the  places  of  public  and  private  re- 
sort, resounded  with  hymeussal  songs  and  dances;  and 
the  rioyal  bride,  clothed  in  silken  robes,  with  a  crown  on 
her  head,  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Ricimer,  who 
had  changed  his  miUtaiy  dress  for  the  habit  of  a  consul 
and  a  senator.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  Sidonius, 
whose  eariy  ambidon  had  been  so  fatally  blasted,  appear* 
ed  as  the  orator  of  Auvergne,  among  the  provincial  depu- 
ties who  addressed  the  throne  with  congratidadons  or  . 
complaints.'^  The  calends  of  January  were  now  zp-  A.  D;  468» 
proaichfng,  and  the  venal  poet,  who  had  loved  Avitus,  and  J^"^  * 
esteemed  Majorian,  was  persuaded,  by  his  friends,  to  ce- 
lebrate, in  heroic  verse,  the  merit,  the  felicity,  the  second 
considskip,  and  the  future  triumphs  of  the  emperor  An- 
tiiemiiis.  Sidooius  pronounced,  with  assurance  and  suc- 
cess, a  panegyric  which  is  still  extant:  and  whatever 
might  be  the  imperfections,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
composition,  die  welcome  flatterer  was  immediately  rp- 
warded  wilh  the  prefecture  of  Rome;  a  dignity  whidi 
placed  him  among  the  illustrious  p«'sonages  of  the  em- 
p»e,  tiU  he  wisely  preferred  the  more  respectable  charac- 
of  a  hiahop  and  a  saint.^^ 


The  Greeks  ambitiously  commend  the  piety  and  ca-  The  fcsd* 
tfaolic  faith  of  the  emperor  whom  they  gave  to  the  West;  Lupeica- 
nor  do  they  forget  to  observe,  that  when  he  left  Constan-  ^*- 
tinople,  he  converted  his  palace  into  the  pious  foundation 
of  a  public  bath,  a  church,  and  an  hospital  for  old  men.^* 

74  Interveni  autem  nuptus  Patricu  Ricinieris,  ctti  filia  perennis  August! 
in  spem  Pnblicx  securitatis  copulabatur.  The  journey  of  Sidonius  m>m 
Lyons,  and  the  festival  of  Rome»  are  described  with  some  spirit.  L.  i. 
epist.  5.  p.  9.. .13.    Epist.  9.  p.  21. 

75  Sidonius  (1.  i.  epist.  9.  p.  23, 24.)  very  fairly  states  hb  motive,  hit 
labour,  and  his  reward.  <*  Hie  ipse  Paneigyricus,  si  non  judicium,  certe 
**  eventum,  boni  opens,  acccpit.**  He  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont  A. 
D.  471.    Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  750. 

76  The  palace  of  Anthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Alexius,  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophilu^,  ob- 
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^^*AP.  Yet  some  suspicidiis  appearances  arc  found  to  suDy  the 
theological  fame  of  Anthemius.  From  the  conversation  of 
Philotheus,  a  Macedonian  sectary, he  had  imbibed  the^irit 
of  religious  toleration ;  and  the  Heretics  of  Rome  would 
have  assembled  with  impunity,  if  the  bold  and  vehement 
censure  which  pope  Hilary  pronounced  in  the  church  of  Su 
Peter,  had  not  obliged  him  to  abjure  the  unpopular  bdul- 
gence.^^  Even  the  Pagans,  a  feeble  and  obscure  remnant, 
conceived  some  vain  hopes  from  the  indifference,  or  par- 
tiality, of  Anthemius ;  and  his  singular  friendship  for  the 
philosopher  Severus,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  consulship, 
was  ascribed  to  a  secret  project,  of  reviving  the  ancieitt 
worship  of  the  Gods.^'  These  idols  were  crumbled  into 
dust :  and  the  mythology  which  had  once  been  die  creed 
of  nations,  was  so  universally  disbelieved,  that  it  might  be 
employed  without  scandal,  or  at  least  without  suspicicm, 
by  Christian  poets.^'  Yet  the  vestiges  of  superstition  were 
not  absolutely  obliterated,  and  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia,  whose  origin  had  preceded  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
was  still  celebrated  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius.  The 
savage  and  simple  rites  were  expressive  of  an  early  state 
of  society  before  the  invention  of  arts  and  agriculture**- 
The  rustic  deities  who  presided  over  the  toils  and  plea- 
sures of  the  pastoral  life.  Pan,  Faunus,  and  their  train  of 
satyrs,  were  such  as  the  fancy  of  shepherds  might  create, 
sportive,  petulant,  and  lascivious;  whose  power  was  limit- 
ed, and  whose  malice  was  inoffensive.     A  goat  was  the 

tamed  permission  to  purchase  the  gp-ound ;  andended'hisdaysinamonafltery 
which  he  founded  on  that  delightful  spot.  Docange,  Constantinopolis  Chria- 
tiana,  p.  117. 152. 

77  Papa  Hilanu  :  .  .  apud  beatum  Petrum  Apostolum,  palam  ne  id 
fieret  clarfl  voce  constrinxit,  in  tantum  ut  non  ea  facienda  cum  interpontioiie 
juramenti  idem  promitteret  Imperator.  Gelasius  Epittol.  ad  Androniaim 
apud  Baron.  A,  D.  467.  No.  3.  The  cardinal  observes,  with  some  com- 
placency, that  it  was  much  easier  to  plant  heresies  at  Constantinople*  than 
at  Rome.  • 

78  Damascius,  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Isidore,  apud  PhothnO,  p. 
1049.  Damascius,  who  lived  under  J  ustinian,  composed  ^mother  w(irk,con- 
sisting  of  570  prsetematural  stories  of  souls,  daemons,  apparitionsy  the  dotaga 
of  Platonic  Paganism. 

79  In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidonius,  which  he  afterwards  condemned 
(I.  ix.  epist.  16.  p.  285),  the  fabolous  deities  are  the  principal  actors.  If  Je- 
rom  was  scourged  by  the  angels  for  only  reading  Virgil ;  the  bishop  of  Cler- 
Tnont,  for  such  a  vile  imitation,  deserved  an  additioiul  whipping  trom  tfaft 
Muses. 
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offering  the  best  adapted  to  their  character  and  attributes ;  ^^Lrvf 
the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  roasted  oh  willow  spits ;  and  ^^^v^^ 
the  riotous  youths,  who  crowded  to  the  feast,  ran  naked 
about  the  fields,  with  leather  thongs  in  their  hands,  com- 
municating, as  it  was  supposed,  the  blessing  of  fecundity 
to  the  women  whom  they  touched.***  The  altar  of  Pan  was 
erected,  perhaps  by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  in  a  dark  re* 
cess  in  the  side  of  the  Palatine-hill,  watered  by  a  perpe- 
tual fountain,  and  shaded  by  a  hanging  grove.  A  tradi- 
tion, that^  in  the  same  place,  Ronuilus  and  Remus  were 
suckled  by  the  wolf,  rendered  it  still  more  sacred  and  ve- 
nerable in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans ;  and  this  sylvan  spot 
was  gradually  surrounded  by  the  stately  edifices  of  the 
Forum.**  After  the  conversion  of  the  Imperial  city,  the 
Christians  still  continued,  in  the  month  of  February,  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia ;  to  which  they  as- 
cribed a  secret  and  mysterious  influence  on  the  genial  pow- 
ers of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  bishops  of 
Rome  were  solicitous  to  abolish  a  profane  custom,  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but  their  zeal  wa» 
not  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate :  the 
inveterate  abuse  subsisted  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century^ 
and  pope  Gelasius,  who  purified  the  capital  from  the  last 
stain  of  idolatry,  appeased,  by  a  formal  apology,  the  mur- 
murs of  the  senate  and  people.*' 

In  all  his  public  declarations,  the  emperor  Leo  assumes  Prepaii> 
the  authority,  and  professes  the  affection,  of  a  father,  for  ?^Sj«t  tu 
his  son  Anthemius,  with  whom  he  had  divided  the  admi-  Vandals  di 

.-*««  Africa. 

nistration  of  the  universe.*^     The  situation,  and  perhaps  ^  d.  46ft 

80  Orid  (Fast.  1.  ii.2Gr... .452.)  has  given  an  amusing  description  of  the 
follies  of  antiquity,  which  still  inspired  so  much  respect,  that  a  grave  ma- 
gistrate, running  naked  through  the  streets,  was  not  an  object  ox  astonish- 
ment or  laughter. 

61  See  Dionys.  Halicam.  1.  i.  p.  25.  65.  edit.  Hudson.  The  Roman 
Antiquaries,  Donatns  (1.  Vu  c.  18.  p.  173, 174),  and  Nardini  (p.  386, 387), 
have  laboured  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  the  Lupercal. 

92  Baronius  published,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  this  epistle  of 
pope  Gelashis  (A.  D.  496.  No.28....45.)  which  is  entitled  AdversusAndro- 
macham  Senatorem^catterosque  Romatios,qui  Lupercalia  secundum  morem 
pristinum  colenda  constituebant.  Gelasius  always  supposes  thftt  his  adver- 
jaiies  are  nominal  Christians,  and  that  he  may  not  yield  to  them  in  absuid 
pfejodice,  he  imputes  to  this  harmless  festival,  all  the  calamitiet  of  the  age . 

83  Itaqtie  nos  guibus  totius  mundi  regimen  commisit  supema  provisio 
«  .  .  Fius  St  triumpUaWr  temper  Augustus  filius  noster  Aiitheinius»  Ucet 
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CHAP,  the  character,  of  Leo,  dissuaded  him  &t>ni  exposing  his 
person  to  die  toils  and  dangers  of  an  African  war.  But 
the  powers  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  strenuously  exert- 
ed to  deliver  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Van- 
dals ;  and  Genseric,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  both  the 
knd  and  sea,  was  threatened  from  every  side  with  a  for- 
midable invasion*  The  campaign  was  opened  by  a  bold 
and  s;iiccessful  enterprise  of  the  praefect  Heraclius.'^  The 
troops  of  Eg}'pt,  Thebais,  and  Lybia,  were  embarked  un- 
der his  command ;  and  the  Arabs,  with  a  train  of  horses 
and  camels,  opened  the  roads  of  the  desart.  HeracUus 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  surprised  and  subdued  the 
ehtes  of  that  province,  and  prepared,  by  a  laborious  march, 
which  Cato  had  formerly  executed,**  to  join  the  Imperial 
army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  intelligence  of 
this  loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some  insidious  and  inef- 
fectual propositions  of  peace :  but  he  was  still  more  serious- 
ly alarmed  by  the  reconciliation  of  Marcellinus  with  the 
two  empires.  The  independent  patrician  had  been  per- 
suaded to  acknowledge  the  legitimate  title  of  Anthemius, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Rome  ;  Ae  Dsd- 
matian  fleet  was  received  into  the  harbours  of  Italy ;  the 
active  valour  of  Marcellinus  expelled  the  Vandals  from 
the  island  of  Sardinia;  and  the  languid  efforts  of  the  West 
added  some  weight  to  the  immense  preparations  of  the 
Eastern  Romans.  The  expense  of  the  naval  armament, 
which  Leo  sent  against  the  Vandals,  has  been  distinctly  as- 
certained; and  the  curious  and  instructive  account  displays 
the  wealth  of  the  declining  empire.     The  royal  demesnes, 

Divinii  M^jestM  et  noMra  creatio  ptetati  ejus  plcnam  Imperii  commiserit 
pomstatem,  kc.  .  .  .  Suoh  is  the  dignified  style  of  Leo,  whom  Antfaeroiuc 
respectfully  names,  Dominus  et  Pater  meus  Princeps  sacnitissimvs  Leo. 
See  Novell.  Anthem,  tit.  ii,  iii.  p.  38.  ad  calcem.  Cod. Theod. 

84  The  expedition  of  HeracUus  is  clouded  with  difficulties  (T9lemont» 
Hist,  des  Ernpereurs,  tom«  vi.  p.  640)«  and  it  requires  some  dexterity  to  use 
the  circumstances  afforded  by  Thcophanes,  without  injury  to  the  more  res- 
pectable evidence  of  Procopius. 

85  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the  province  of  Cylcne,  was 
much  longer  than  that  of  Heradhis  from  Tripoli.  He  passed  the  decpouidy- 
desart  in  tfanty  days,  and  it  was  found  necesaaiy  to  provide,  besides  the  or- 
dinary tupprMS,  a  great  number  of  skans  filled  with  water,and  several  J^yl&, 
who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  sucking  the  wounds  which  had  been. 
made  by  the  serpents  cf  their  native  country.  See  Plutarch  in  Caton.  Uti- 
ceas»  torn.  W. ,p«  3r5«    Strabun.  Gcograpk.  l.  xvia.  p.  1193. 
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or  private  patrimony  of  the  prince,  supplied  seventeen  chap. 
thousand  pounds  of  gold ;  forty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  ^^^-^^-^ 
gold,  and  seven  hundred  thousand  of  silver,  were  levied 
and  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  Praetorian  praefects.  But 
the  cities  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  j  and  the  dili- 
gent calculation  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  as  a  valuable  ob- 
ject of  the  revenue,  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  just,  or 
merciful  administration.  The  whole  expense,  by  what- 
soever means  it  was  defrayed,  of  the  African  campaign, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  about  five  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  nrioney  appears, 
from  the  comparative  price  of  com,  to  have  been  some- 
what higher  than  in  the  present  age.^°  The  fleet  that  sail- 
ed from  Constantinople  to  Carthage,  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  and  the  number  of  soldiers 
and  mariners  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Ba- 
siliscus,  the  brother  of  the  empress  Vorina,  was  entrusted 
with  this  important  command.  His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
had  exaggerated  the  merit  of  his  former  exploits  against 
the  Scythians.  But  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  or  incapa- 
city, was  reserved  for  the  African  war ;  and  his  friends 
could  only  save  his  military  reputation,  by  asserting,  that 
he  had  conspired  with  Aspar  to  spare  Genseric,  and  to 
betray  the  last  hope  of  the  Western  empire. 

Experience  has  she^vn,  that  the  success  of  an  invader  Failure  of 
most  commonly  depends  on  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  ^itiou!^*" 
his  operations.  The  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first 
impression  are  blunted  by  delay ;  the  health  and  spirit  of 
the  troops  insensibly  languish  in  a  distant  climate ;  the 
naval  and  military  force,  a  mighty  effort  which  perhaps 
can  never  be  repeated,  is  silendy  consumed ;  and  every 
hour  that  is  wasted  in  negociation,  accustoms  the  enemy 
to  contemplate  and  examine  those  hostile  terrors,  which, 

86  The  principal  sum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal. 
1.  i.  c  vi.  p.  191);  the  smaller  constituent  parts,  which  Tillemont  (Hist.des 
Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  356.)  has  laboriously  collected  from  the  Byzantine 
writers, are  less  certain,  and  less  important.  The  historian  Malchus laments 
the  public  mi-^ery  (Excerpt,  ex  Su  da  in  Corp.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  5S) ;  but  he 
is  surely  unjust,  when  he  charges  Leo  with  hoarding  the  treasorts  wliich  he 
•stoned  from  the  people. 

TOL.  IV.  Y  T 
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CHAP,  on  their  first  appearance,  he  deemed  irresistible.  The 
formldaUe  navy  of  Basiliscus  pursued  its  prosperous 
navigation  from  the  Thracian  JBosphorus  to  the  coast  of 
Africa*  He  landed  his  troops  at  Cape  Boila,  or  the  pro« 
montory  of  ]Mercuiy,  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage*'^ 
The  army  of  Heradius,  and  the  fleet  of  Marcellinus, 
either  joined  or  seconded  the  Imperial  lieutenant ;  and 
the  Vandals,  who  opposed  his  progress  by  sea  or  land, 
were  successively  vanquished.**  If  Basiliscus  had  seized 
the  moment  of  consternation,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the 
capital,  Carthage  must  have  surrendered,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Vandals  was  extinguished.  Genseric  beheld 
the  danger  with  firmness,  and  eluded  it  with  his  veteran 
dexterity.  He  protested,  in  the  most  respectful  language, 
that  he  was  ready  to  submit  his  person,  and  his  domi* 
nions,  to  the  will  of  the  emperor;  but  he  requested  a  truce 
of  five  days  to  regulate  the  terms  of  his  submission ;  and 
it  was  universally  believed,  that  his  secret  liberality  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  public  negociation.  Instead. 
of  obstinately  refusing  whatever  indulgence  his  enemy  so 
eamesdy  solicited,  the  guilty  or  the  credulous,  Basiliscus 
consented  to  the  fatal  truce ;  and  his  imprudent  securi^ 
seemed  to  proclaim,  that  he  already  considered  himself 
as  the  conqueror  of  Africa.  During  this  short  interval^ 
the  wind  became  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric. 
He  manned  his  largest  ships  of  war  with  the  bravest  of 
the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  and  they  towed  after  them  many 
large  barks,  filled  with  combustible  materials.  In  the  oh* 
scurity  of  the  night,  these  destructive  vessels  were  im* 
pelled  against  the  unguarded  and  unsuspecting  fleet  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  awakened  by  the  sense  of  their  instant 
danger.  Their  close  and  crowded  order  assisted  the 
progress  of  the  fire,  which  was  communicated  with  rapid 
and  irresistible  violence ;  and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the 

87  This  promontory  is  forty  miles  from  Carthage  (Procop.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
p.  192.)  and  twenty  leagues  from  Sicily  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  89\  Scipio 
landed  farther  in  the  bay,  at  the  fair  promontory ;  see  the  animated  descrip. 
tion  of  Livy,  xxix.  26,  27. 

88  Theophanes  (p.  100.)  affirms  that  many  ships  of  the  Vandals  were 
sunk.  The  asbcrtion  of  Jornandes  (de  Succcssione  Rcg^.),  Uiat  Basiliscus 
aiiackcd  Caithage,  must  be  understood  in  a  very  qualiiied  sense. 
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crackling  of  the  flames,  the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers  CH  AP. 
and  mariners,  who  could  neither  command,  nor  obey,  ^  ^  *• 
increased  the  horror  of  the  nocturnal  tumult.  Whilst  they 
laboured  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  fir^ships,and  to 
save  at  least  a  part  of  the  navy,  the  gallies  of  Genseric 
assaulted  them  with  temperate  and  disciplined  valour ; 
and  many  of  the  Romans  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  were  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  victorious  Van- 
dals. Among  the  events  of  that  disastrous  night,  the 
heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  .courage  of  John,  one  of  the 
principal  ofiicers  of  Basiliscus,  has  rescued  his  name  from 
oblivion.  When  the  ship,  which  he  had  bravely  defended, 
was  almost  consumed,  he  threw  himself  in  his  armour 
into  the  sea,  disdainfully  rejected  the  esteem  and  piety 
of  Genso,  the  son  of  Genseric,  who  pressed  him  to  accept 
honourable  quartei*,  and  sunk  under  the  waves ;  exclaim- 
ing, with  his  last  breath,  that  he  would^  never  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  those  impious  dogs.  Actuated  by  a 
far  dtflerent  spirit,  Basiliscus,  whose  station  was  the  most 
remote  from  danger,  disgracefully  fled  in  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement,  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  half  of  his  fleet  and  army,  and  sheltered 
his  guilty  head  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  till  his  sister, 
by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  could  obtain  his  pardon  from 
the  indignant  emperor.  Heraclius  effected  his  retreat 
through  the  desart;  Marcellinus  retired- to  Sicily,  where 
he  was  assassinated,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  Ricimer, 
by  one  of  his  own  captains  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Vandals 
expressed  his  surprise  and  satisfaction,  that  the  Romans 
themselves  should  remove  from  the  world  his  most  for- 
midable antagonists.'*  After  the  failure  of  this  great 
expedition,  Genseric  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  .sea: 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  were  again  exposed  * 
to  his  revenge  and  avarice ;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  return- 
ed to  his  obedience ;  he  added  Sicily  to  the  number  of 
his  provinces ;  and  before  he  died,  in  the  fulness  of  years  A.  D.  477. 

89  Damatcius  in  Vit.  Iitidor.  apud  Phot.  p.  1048.  It  avUI  appear,  by 
comparing  the  three  short  chronicles  of  tlic  times,  that  Marcellinus  had 
fought  near  Carthage,  and  was  killed  in  Sicily. 
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and  of  gloiy,  he  beheld  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire 
of  the  West.«« 

Cor.qir  .  s  During  his  long  and  active  reign,  the  African  monarch 

goti?s^in'^    had  studiously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians 
Spain  atid    of  Europe,  whose  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  seasonable 
*a.'d.      *"^  efFectual  diversion  against  the  two  empires.  After  die 
462...4r2.    death  of  Attila,  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Visi- 
goths of  Gaul ;  and  the  sons  of  the  elder  Theodoric,  who 
successively  reigned  over  that  warlike  nation,  were  easily 
persuaded,  by  the  sense  of  interest,  to  forget  the  cruel 
affront  which    Genseric  had  inflicted  on  their  sister.®' 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian  delivered  Theodo- 
ric  the  Second  from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of 
honour ;  he  violated  his  recent  treaty  with  the  Romans ; 
and  the  ample  territory  of  Narbonne,  which  he  firmly 
united  to  his  dominions,  became  the  immediate  reward 
'  of  his  perfidy.   The  selfish  policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged 

him  to  invade  the  provinces  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  iEgidius,  his  rival;  but  the  active  count,  by  the  defence 
of  Aries,  and  the  victory  of  Orleans,  saved  Gaul,  and 
checked,  during  his  lifetime,  the  progress  of  the  Visi- 
godis.  Their  ambition  was  soon  rekindled ;  and  the  de- 
sign of  extinguishing  the  Roman  empire  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  was  conceived,  and  almost  completed,  in  the  reign 
of  Euric,  who  assassinated  his  brother  Theodoric,  and 
displayed,  with  a  more  savage  temper,  superior  abilities, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  He  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  subdued  the  cities  of  Saragossa 
and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in  battle  the  martial  nobles 
of  the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his  victorious  arms 
into  the  heart  of  Lusitania,  and  permitted  the  Suevi  to 

90  For  the  African  war,  see  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p. 
191,  192, 193),  Theophancs  (p.  99,  100, 101),  Ccdrenus  (p.  349, 350),  and 
Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  SO,  51).  Montesqulea  (Considerations  sur  la 
Grandeur,  &.c.  c.  xx.  torn.  iii.  p.  497"),  has  made  a  judicidus  observation 
on  the  failure  of  these  great  naval  armaments. 

91  Jornandes  is  our  best  guide  through  the  reigns  of  Theodoric  II.  and 
Euric  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  44,  45,  46,  47.  p.  675..  681).  Idatiusends  too 
soon,  and  Isidore  is  too  sparing  of  the  information  which  he  might  have 
^iven  on  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  The  events  that  relate  to  Gaul  are  laboriously 
illnstrated  in  the  third  book  of  the  Abb^  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique*  torn.  i.  p. 
424.  ..620. 
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of  Spain.*'     The  eflForts  of  Euric  were  not  less  vigorous, 

or  less  successful  in  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  country 
that  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rh6ne  and  the 
Loire,  Berry,  and  Auvergne,  were  the  only  cities,  or 
dioceses,  which  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
master.*^  In  the  defence  of  Clermont,  their  principal 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne  sustained,  with  inflexi* 
ble  resolution,  the  miseries  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine ; 
and  the  Visigoths,  relinquishing  the  fruitless  siege,  sus- 
pended the  hopes  of  that  important  conquest.  The  youth 
of  the  province  were  animated  by  the  heroic,  and  almost 
incredible,  valour  of  Ecdicius,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Avitus,'*  who  made  a  desperate  sally  with  only  eighteen 
horsemen,  boldly  attacked  the  Gothic  army,  and,  after 
maintaining  a  flying  skirmish,  retired  safe  and  victorious 
within  the  walls  of  Clermont.  His  charity  was  equal  to 
his  courage :  in  a  time  of  extreme  scarcity,  four  thousand 
poor  were  fed  at  his  expense ;  and  his  private  influence 
levied  an  army  of  Burgundians  for  the  deliverance  of  Au- 
vergne. From  his  virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens  of 
Gaul  derived  any  hopes  of  safety  or  freedom ;  and  even 
such  virtues  were  insufficient  to  avert  the  impending  ruin 
of  their  country,  since  they  were  anxious  to  learn  from 
his  authority  and  example,  whether  they  should  prefer  the 
alternative  of  exile,  or  servitude.*'  The  public  confidence 
was  lost ;  the  resources  of  the  state  were  exhausted ;  and 
the  Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Anthe- 
mius,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  incapable  of  protecting 
his  distressed  subjects  beyond  the  Alps.  The  feeble  em- 

92  See  Mariana,  Hist.  Hlspan.  torn.  i.  1.  v.  c.  5.  p.  162. 

93  An  imperfect,  but  original,  picture  of  Gaul,  more  especially  of  Au- 
vergne, is  shewn  by  Sidnnius ;  who,  as  a  senator,  and  afterwards  as  a  bishop, 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  faie  of  his  country.  See  1'.  v.  epist.  X,  5. 
9,&c. 

94  Sidoniu3«  1.  iii.  epist.  3.  p.  65...68<  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  24.  in 
torn.  ii.  p- 174.  Jomandes,  c.  45.  p.  675.  Perhaps  Ecdicius  was  only  the 
son-in-law  of  Avitus,  his  wife's  son  by  another  husband. 

95  Si  nullx  a  republic^  viris,  nulla  praesidia,  si  nullx,  quantum  rumor 
est,  Anthemil  principis  opes,  statuit,  te  auctore,  nobilitas  scu  patriam  dimit- 
tcrc  scu  capillos  (Sidcn.  I.  ii.  epist.  1.  p.  33).  The  last  words  (Snrmond 
Kot.  p.  25).  may  likewise  denote  the  clerical  tonsure,  which  was  indeed  the 
choice  of  Sidoniiis  himself. 
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y^^^,^^^^  twelve  thousand  British  auxiliaries.   Riothamus,  one  of 

the  independent  kings,  or  chieftains,  of  the  island,  wasr 

persuaded  to  transport  his  troops  to  the  continent  of  Gaul; 

he  sailed  up  the  Loire,  and'  established  his  quarters  in 

Berry,  where  the  people  complained  of  these  oppressive 

allies,  till  they  were  destroyed,  or  dispersed,  by  the  arms 

ofthe  Visigoths.'^ 

Trial  of  One  of  the  last  acts  of  jurisdiction,  which  the  Roman 

AD  466    sc^a^c  exercised  over  their  subjects  of  Gaul,  was  the 

trial  and  condemnation  of  Arvandus,  the  Praetorian  prae^ 

feet.     Sidonius,  who  rejoices  that  he  lived  under  a  reign 

in  which  he  might  pity  and  assist  a  state-criminal,  has 

expressed,  with  tenderness  and  freedom,  the  (auks  of  his 

indiscreet  and  unfortunate  friend.*^      From  the  perils, 

which  he  had  escaped,  Arvandus  imbibed  confidence 

rather  than  wisdom ;  and  such  was  the  various,  though 

uniform,  imprudence  of  his  behaviour,  that  his  prosperity 

must  appear  much  more  surprising  than  his  downfall.... 

The  second  praefecture,  which  he  obtained  within  the 

term  of  five  years,  abolished  the  merit  and  popularity  of 

his  preceding  administration.     His    easy  temper  was 

corrupted  by  flattery,  and  exasperated  by  opposition ;  he 

was  forced  to  satisfy  his  importunate  creditors  with  the 

spoils  of  the  province;  his  capricious  insolence  offended 

the  nobles  of  Gaul,  and  he  sunk  undar  the  weight  of  the 

public  hatred.     The  mandate  of  his  disgrace  summoned 

him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate ;    and  he 

passed  the  sea  of  Tuscany  with  a  favourable  wind,  the 

presage,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his  future  fortunes. 

'   A  decent  respect  was  still  observed  for  the  Prafectorian 

rank ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Arvandus  was  commit- 

ted  to  the  hospitality,  rather  than  to  the  custody,  of  Fla- 

96  The  history  of  these  Britons  may  be  traced  in  Jomandes  (c.  45.  p. 
678),  Sidonius  (I.  iii.  cpistol.  9.  p.  7^t  74),  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  ii.  c. 
18.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  170).  Sidonius  (who  styles  these  mercenary  troops  argju- 
tos,  armatos,  tumultuosos,  virturc,  numero,  contiibemio,  contumaces)  ad- 
dresses their  general  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and  familiarity. 

97  See  Sidonius,  1.  i.  eplst.  7.  p.  15.... 20,  with  Sirmond's  notes.     Thii 
'  letter  does  honour  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his  understanding.     The  prose 

of  Sidonius,  however  vitiated  by  a  false  and  affcctad  taste,*  is  much  supei-ior 
to  his  insipid  verses. 
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Vius  Asclliis,  the  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  who  reai*  S^^^' 
ded  in  the  Capitgl.*®  He  was  eagerly  pursued  by  his 
accusers,  the  (qvlt  deputies  of  Gaul,  who  were  all  distin- 
guished  by  their  birth,  their  dignities,  or  their  eloquence* 
In  the  name  of  a  great  province,  and  according  to  the 
forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  instituted  a  civil 
and  criminal  action,  requiring«uch  a  restitution  as  might 
compensate  the  losses  of  individuals,  and  such  punish- 
ment as  might  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  state.  Their 
charges  of  corrupt  oppression  weresiumerous  and  weighty; 
but  diey  placed  their  secret  dependence  on  a  letter,  which 
they  bad  intercepted,  and  which  they  could  prove,  by  the 
evidence  of  his  secretary,  to  have  been  dictated  by  Arvan- 
dus  himself.  The  author  of  this  letter  seemed  to  dissuade 
the  king  of  the  Gotbs  from  a  peace  with  the  Greet  emperor; 
he  suggested  the  attack  of  the  Britons  on  the  Loire ;  and 
he  recommended  a  division  of  Gaul,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  between  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgun- 
dians.'*  These  pernicious  schemes,  which  a  friend  could 
only  palliate  by  the.  reproaches  of  vanity  and  indiscretion, 
were  susceptible  of  a  treasonable  interpretation ;  and  the 
deputies  had  artfully  resolved,  not  to  produce  their  most 
formidable  weapons  till  the  decisive  moment  of  the  con- 
test. But  their  intentions  were  discovered  by  the  zesd 
of  Sidonius.  He  immediately  apprised  the  unsuspecting 
criminal  of  his  danger ;  and  sincerely  lamented,  without 
any  mixture  of  anger,  the  haughty  presumption  of  Arvan- 
dus,  who  rejected,  and  even  resented,  the  salutary  advice 
of  his  friends.  Ignorant  of  his  real  situation,  Arvandus, 
Ihewed  himself  in  the  Capitol  in  the  white  robe  of  a  can- 
didate, accepted  indiscriminate  salutations  and  oiFers  of 
service,  examined  the  shops  of  the  merchants,  the  silks 
and  gems,  sometimes  with  the  indiiFerence  of  a  spectator, 

98  Whea  the  Capitol  ceased  to  ]be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
me  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Roman  senator. 
The  jewellers,  &c.  mi^t  be  allowed  to  expose  their  precious  wares  in  the 
porticoes. 

99  Hscc  ad  regcm  Gothoruro,  charta  videbatnr  emitti,  pacem  cum 
Craeco  fmperatore  dissuadens,  Britannos  super  Ligerim  sitos  impugnari 
oppcrtere  demonstrans,  cum  Burguadionibos  jure  gentium  Callias  dividi 
debere  confirmans. 
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complained  of  the  times,  of  the  senate,  of  the  prince, 
and  of  the  delays  of  justice.  His  complaints  were  soon 
removed.  An  early  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial;  and 
Arvandus  appeared  with  his  accusers,  before  a  numerous 
assembly  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  mournful  garb, 
which  they  affected,  excited  the  compassion  of  the  judges, 
who  were  scandalized  by  the  gay  and  splendid  dress  of 
their  adversary ;  and  when  the  praefect  Arvandus,  with 
the  first  of  the  Gallic  deputies,  were  directed  to  take  their 
places  on  the  senatorial  benches,  the  same  contrast  of 
pride  and  modesty  was  observed  in  their  behaviour.  In 
this  memorable  judgment,  which  presented  a  lively  image 
of  the  old  republic,  the  Gauls  exposed,  with  force  and 
freedom,  the  grievances  of  the  province ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  minds  of  the  audiente  were  sufficienUy  inflamed,  they 
recited  the  fatal  epistle.  The  obstinacy  of  Arvandus  was 
founded  on  the  strange  supposition,  that  a  subject  could 
not  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  he  had  actually  con- 
spired to  assume  the  purple.  As  the  paper  was  read,  he 
repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his 
genuine  composition ;  and  his  astonishment  was  equal  to 
his  dismay,  when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate 
declared  him  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  By  tiieir  decree, 
he  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  praefect  to  the  obscure 
condition  of  a  plebeian,  and  ignominiously  dragged  by 
servile  hands  to  the  public  prison.  After  a  fortnight^s 
adjournment,  the  senate  was  again  convened  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  his  death :  but  while  he  expected,  in  the 
island  of  iEsculapius,  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days 
allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the  vilest  malefactors,*^  his 
friends  interposed,  the  emperor  Anthemius  relented,  and 
the  praefect  of  Gaul  obtained  the  milder  punishment  of  exik 
and  confiscation.  The  faults  of  Ar\'^andus  might  deserve 
compassion ;  but  the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the 
justice  of  the  republic,  till  he  was  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted, on  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  Auvergne.  That 

100  Senatdsconsultwn  'IVvrianuni  (Sirmond,  Not.  p.  17) ;  but  that  law 
allovrcd  only  ten  days  between  the  sentence  and  execution :  the  rcmihuRg 
tvk  euty  were  added  m  the  reign  of  Tlicodosius. 
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flagitious  minister,  the  Catiline  of  bi9  9ge  smd  couptiy,     CHAF. 
held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Visigptlj?,  to  b^tra;  ^.^--^^ 
the  province  which  he  oppressed ;  his  industry  was  con-*        ''"'^'• 
tinually  exercised  in  the  discovery  of  new  tasces  and  ol^ 
sdete  offences;  aiul  his  extravagant  vices  ?)^PIild  faSaye 
iiispired  contempt,  if  they  had  np.t  pxidted  fear  and  ab- 
horrence."' 

Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  justice »  Discord  of 
but,  whatever  might  be  the  guilt  pf  Bicimer,  that  po^r-  t^^^T 
ful  Barbarian  was  able  to  contend  or  to  negociate  with  "^^> 
the  prince,  whose  alliance  h.e  had  pondescend^d  to  accept* 
The  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  which  Antb.emio^.. 
had  promised  to  die  West,  was  soon  clouded  by  misfbr<» 
tune  and  discord.   Ricimer,  apprehensive,  or  impatieojty 
of  a  superior,  retired  from  Borne,  and  fixed  his  residejiijce 
at  Milan ;  an  advantageous  situation,  either  to  ipyltfi,  or 
to  repel,  the  warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  betweelti  the 
Alps  and  the  Danube.^®^     Italy  was  gradually  divided 
into  two  independent  and  hostile  kingdoms ;  and  the 
nobles  of  liguria,  whp  trembled  at  the  near  approajch  pf 
a  civil  war,  fell  prostrate  at  die  feet  of  the  patricisn,  and 
conjured  him  to  spare  dieir  unhappy  country.  ^^  For  my 
^^  own  part,"  replied  Ripimer,  in  a  tone  of  insolent  mode- 
ration, ^^  I  am  stiU  inclined  to  embrace  the  friendship  of 
*^  the  Galatian  ;'?^  but  who  will  undertake  to  appease  his 
^*  anger,  or  to  mitigate  the  pride,  which  always  rises  in 
**  proportion  to  our  submission  ? "  They  informed  him,  • 
that  £piphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,^^^  united  the  ;wi8dom 

101  Gatilina  secutinos^i.    Bidonius,  1.  ii.  epi>t.  l.p.  33rKv.  ^iit.. 
13.  p.  143 ;  I.  vii.  epist.  7.  p.  185.    He  execrates  the  crimes^  and  applaud^ 
the  punishment,  of  Seronatus,  perhaps  with  the  indignation  of  a  victuoi^ 
citize«»  perhaps  with  the  re^ntment  of  a  personal  enem^ . 

102  RiQiner,  under  the  reign  of  Antheniius,4c(c3ited  and  slew  in  ba-ttle 
Beoigor,  King  of  the  Alani  ( Jornandes,  c.45.  p.  678).  His  sister  had  mar* 
lied  the  king  of  the  BUfgundians,  and  he  mainUined  an  intimate  connectii[{n 
with  the  Suevic  colony  established  in  Fannonia  and  Norlcum.  ' '  * 

103  Galatamconcitatum.  Sirmond  (in  his  notes  to  Ennodius)  applies 
this  appellation  to  Anthemius  himself.  The  emperor  was  probably  bom  in 
the  province  of  Galatia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Gallo-Grecians,  were  sop- 
posed  to  unite  the  vices  of  a  savage,  and  a  corrupted,  people. 

104  Epiphanius  was  thirty  years  bishoD of  ?avia  ( A. D.  467... 497 ;  sec 
TOlemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  788).  His  name  ind  actions  would 
have  been  unknown  to  posterity,  if  Ennodius,  one  of  his  successors,  had  net 
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CHAP,  of  the  serpentwith  the  innocence  of  the  dove;  and  appear* 
^^^  M  ^d  confident,  that  the  eloquence  of  such  sui  ambassador 
must  prevail  against  the  strongest  opposition,  either  of 
interest  or  passion.  Their  recommendation  was  approved; 
and  Epiphanius,  assuming  the  benevolent  office  of  media- 
tion, proceeded  without  delay  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  honours  due  to  his  merit  and  reputa- 
tion. The  oration  of  a  bishop  in  favour  of  peace  v^y  be 
easily  supposed  :  he  argued,  that  in  all  possible  circum- 
stances, the  forgiveness  of  injuries  must  be  an  act  of 
mercy,  or  magnanimity,  or  prudence ;  and  he  seriously 
admonished  the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest  with  a  fierce 
Barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal  to  himself,  and  must  be 
ruinous  to  his  dominions.  Anthemius  acknowledged  the 
trudi  of  his  maxims ;  but  he  deeply  felt,  with  grief  and  in- 
dignation, the  behaviour  of  Rtcimer;  and  his  passion  gave 
eloquence  and  energy  to  his  discourse.  ^^  What  favours,"  he 
warmly  exlainved,  *^have  we  refused  to  this  ungrateful  man? 
*^  What  provocations  have  we  not  endured?  Regardless  of 
'^  the  majesty  of  the  purple,  I  gave  my  daughter  to  a  Goth; 
^^  I  sacrificed  my  own  blood  to  the  safety  of  die  rqmblic 
^*  The  liberality  which  ought  to  have  secured  the  eternal  at- 
'*  tachment  of  Ricimer  has  exasperated  him  against  h»  be- 
^^  nefactor.Whatwarshas  he  not  excited  against  the  empire? 
^^  How  often  has  he  instigated  and  assisted  the  fury  of  hos- 
^^  tile  nations?  Shall  I  now  accept  his  perfidious  friendship? 
*^  Can  I  hope  that  he  will  respect  the  engagements  of 
^^  a  treaty,  who  has  already  violated  the  duties  of  a  son  ?  *' 
But  the  anger  of  Anthemius  evaporated  in  these  passion- 
ate exclamations :  he  insensibly  yielded  to  the  proposals 
of  Epiphanius ;  and  the  bishop  returned  to  his  diocese 
with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Italy,  by 
a  reconc^lliation,^®'  of  which  the  sincerity  and  continuance 
nrigfat  be  reasonably  suspected.  The  clemency  of  the 
emperor  was  extorted  from  his  weakness  ;  and  Ricimer 

written  his  life  (Sirmond,  Open,  torn.  t.  p.  1643^..  1692)  ;  in  whidh  he  re- 
presents him  as  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the  age. 

105  Ennodius  (p.  1659...1664)  has  related  this  embassy  of  Epiphanios ; 
and  his  narrative,  verbose  and  turgid  as  it  must  appcariillustrateb  some  curi- 
ous  passages  m  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire. 
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suspended  his  ambitious  designs,  till  he  had  secretly  pre-  ^^^^ 
pared  the  engines,  with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert  the 
throne  of  Anthemius.  The  mask  of  peace  and  moderation 
was  then  thrown  aside.  The  army  of  Ricimer  was  forti-  " 
fied  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  Burgundians  and 
Oriental  Suevi :  he  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  the  Greek 
emperor,  marched  from  Milan  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
fixing  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  ex- 
pected the  arrival  of  Olybrius,  his  Imperial  candidate. 

TJie  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  family,  might  Olybrius 
esteem  himself  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Western  empire....  SS^^f 
He  had  married  Placidia,  the  younger  daughter  of  Valen-  A.  D.  473. 
tinian,  after  she  was. restored  by  Genseric ;  who  still  *"^ 
detained  her  sister  Eudoxia,  as  the  wife,  or  rather  as  the 
captive,  of  his  son.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  supported, 
by  threats  and  solicitations,  the  fair  pretensions  of  his 
Roman  ally ;  and  assigned,  as  one  of  the  motives  of  the 
war,  the  refusal  of  the  senate  and  people  to  acknowledge 
their  lawful  prince,  and  the  unworthy  preference  which 
they  had  pven  to  a  stranger.***  The  friendship  of  the 
public  enemy  might  render  Olybrius  still  mcM-e  unpopular 
to  the  Italians ;  but  when  Ricimer  meditated  the  ruin  of 
the  emperor  Anthemius,  he  tempted  with  the  oflfer  of  a 
diadem  the  candidate  who  could  justify  his  rebellion  by 
an  illustrious  name,  and  a  royal  alliance.  The  husband 
of  Placidia,  who,  like  most  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  consular  dignity,  might  have  continued  to 
enjoy  a  secure  and  splendid  fortune  in  the  peaceful  resi- 
dence of  Constantinople ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been 
tormented  by  such  a  genius,  as  canpot  be  amused  or  occu- 
pied, unless  by  the  administration  of  an  empire.  Yet 
Olybrius  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  per- 
haps of  his  wife ;  rashly  plunged  into  the  dangers  and 
calamities  of  a  civil  war ;  and,  with  the  secret  connivance 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  accepted  the  Italian  purple,  which 
was  bestowed,  and  resumed,  at  the  capricious  will  of  a 

106  Priscus  Exccqit.  Legation,  p.  74.  Procopius  dc  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i. 
c.  6.  p.  191.  Eiidoxia  and  her  daughter  were  restored  after  the  death  of 
Majoriao.  Perhaps  the  consulship  of  Olybriui  (  A,  D.  464.)  was  bestowed 
as  a  nupcsd  present. 
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Barbarian.  He  landed  without  obstacle  (for  G^nseric  ' 
master  of  the  sea)  either  at  Raveitna.or  the  port  of  Ostia, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Ricimer, 
where  he  was  recieived  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Western 
world.^" 

•  The  patrician,  who  had  extended  his  posts  from  the 
Anio  to  the  Milvian  bridge,  already  possessed  two  quar- 
ters of  Rome,  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum,  which  are 
separated  by  the  Tyber  from  the  rest  of  the  city  ;*•■  and 
it  may  bie  conjectured,  that  an  assembly  of  seceding  sena- 
tors imitated,  in  the  choice  of  Olybrius,  the  forms  of  a 
legal  election.  But  the  body  of  the  senate  and  people 
fikrmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Anthemius ;  and  the  more 
effectual  support  of  a  Gothic  irmy  enabled  him  to  prolong 
his  reign,  and  the  public  distress,  by  a  resistance  of  three 
months,  which  produced  the  concomitant  evils  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  Ait  length,  Ricimer  made  a  furious  assauk 
on  the  bridge  of  Hadrian,  or  St.  Angelo ;  and  the  narrow 
pass  was  defended  with  equal  valour  by  the  Goths,  till  the 
death  of  Gilimer  their  leader.  The  victorious  troops 
breaking  down  every  barrier,  rushed  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence into  the  heart  of  the  city^  and  Rome  (if  we  may  use 
the  language  of  a  contemporary  Pope)  was  subverted  by 
the  civil  fury  of  Anthemius  and  Ricimer."*.  The  unfor- 
tunate Anthemius  was  dragged  from  his  concealment, 
and  inhumanly  massacred  by  the  command  of  his  son-in- 


107  Tlie  hostile  appthfance  c^f  Olybrins  isiixed  (notwrthstaDding  the 
opinion  of  Pagi)  bj  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  secret  connivance  of 
Leo  is  acknowledged  by  I'heophanes,  and  ihe  i*aschal  Chronicle.  We  arc 
ignorant  of  his  motives ;  but,  in  this  obscui^e  [^riod»  our  ignorance  extends 
to  the  most  public  and  important  facts. 

108  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  >\  hich  Rornc  was  divldal 
by  Abgiistus,  only  ctie,  the  Janiculum,  lay  on  the  Tn:can  s;de  of  the  Tyber. 
But,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Vatican  sjsburb  formed  a  cnisiderable  ciiy ; 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  distribution,  which  bad  been  recently  made  by  Sim- 
plicius,  the  reigning  pope,  txvo  of  the  tcoen  regions,  or  parishes,  tf  Rome, 
depended  on  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Set  Nardini  Korna  Antica,  p.  67. 
It  would  Inquire  a  tedious  dissertation  to  mark'tlie  circumstances,  in  which 
I  am  inclined  to  depart  from  the  topography  of  that  learned  Roman. 

109  Kuper  Anthemii  et  Ricimeris  civili  furore  subversa  est.  Gelasius 
iaEpist.  ad  Andromach.  apud  fiarmi.  A.D.  496.  No. 42.  Sigonius(tom.i. 
l.^iv.  de  Occidentali  Imperio,  p.  6^2, 543),  and  Muratori  (  Annalid'Italsa, 
tpm.  iv.  p.  308,  309),  with  the  aid  of  a  les.s  imperfect  MS.  of  the  Historia 
Miscdla»  have  illustrated  lUis  dark  and  bloody  transaction. 
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law  J  who  thus  tilddbd  a  thirds  bt  perhaps  a  fourth  enil)ei'or   S^^^i 
to  the  hilmber  df  hid  Victiitis.  Thii  sbldi^rs^  who  utiited 


the  rage  of  faciidud  citizens  with  the  savage  manners  of 
B^Hmriatil^,  wetie  ihdillged^  without  controul^  in  the  licence 
of  Va^iie  and  nihr4ei':  the  crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians, 
liirho  were  uneoneerhed  in  the  event,  could  only  gaiti  by 
the  ihdiscrin^Mi^  pillage  5  And  the  face  of  the  city  exhi*.  ^ 
bited  the  strdnge  contrast  of  stem  cruelty,  and  dissolute 
intemperance**"  Fbrty  days  after  this  calamitous  event,  Death  of 
the  Subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt,  Italy  was  delivered,  Aue!ao. 
by  a  painful  disease,  from  the  tyrant  Ifticimer,  who  be* 
queathed  the  commahd  of  his  drmy  to  his  nephew  Gun- 
dbbah)^  one  of  the  princes  of  the  6urgundians.   In  the 
sattie  year,  all  th^  pk'iticipd  actors  in  this  greM  revolution, 
were  removed  from  the  stage ;  and  the  whole  reign  of 
Olybriuis,  whose  de&th  does  not  betray  any  symptoms  and  of 
of  violence,  is  included  within  the  term  of  seven  months,  oct.  23!* 
He  left  6Ae  daughter,   the  offspring  of  his  marriage 
With  Placidia ;  and  the  family  of  the  gi-eat  Theodosius, 
transplMlled  from    Spain  to   Constantinople,  was  pro- 
pagated ih  tfee  female  line  as  far  as  the  eighth  genera- 
tiott.^" 

Whilst  the  vacant  throne  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  Julms  Nc- 
lawless  Barbarians,"*  the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  oira'riuf 
seriously  agitated  in  the  council  of  Leo.     The  empress  ^rapepors 
Vcrina,  studious  to  promote  the  greatness  of  her  own  Wwt 
family,  had  married  one  of  her  nieces  to  Julius  Nepos,      A.  D. 
who  suciSeeded  his  uncle  Matcellinus  in  the  sovereignty 

110  Such  had  been  the  sxva  ac  deformis  iirbe  totft  fades,  ■when  Rome 
was  assaulted  and  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian  (sec  Tacit.  Hist.  iii. 
82,  83) ;  and  every  cause  of  mischief  had  since  acquired  much  additional 
energy.  The.  revolution  of  ages  may  bring  round  the  same  calamities  ;  but 
ages  may  revolve,  without  producing  a  Tacitus  to  describe  them. 

111  See  Ducange,  Familiae  Byzantin.  p.  74,  75.  Areobindus,  who  ap- 
jjeaisto  have  married  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Justinian,was  the  eighth  de- 
scendant of  the  elder  Theodosius. 

112  The  last  revolutions  of  the  Western  «mpbre  are  faintly  marked  in 
Theophanes  (p.  102),  Jcmandes  (c.  45.  p.  679),  the  Chronicle  of  Marcelli- 
nus,  and  the  fimgments  of  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Valesius  at 
the  end  of  Ammianus  (p.  716,  717).  If  Photius  had  not  been  so  wretch- 
edly concise,  we  should  derive  much  information  from  the  contemporary 
kiatoriefs  ofMalcbus  and  CandUUis.    See  bis  Extracts,  p,  172. .  .179. 
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CHAP,  of  Dalmalia,  a  more  solid  possession  than  the  tide  which 
he  was  persuaded  to  accept,  qf  Emperor  of  the  West.... 
But  the  measures  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  so  languid 
and  irresolute,  that  many  month  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Anthemius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  before  their  destined 
successor  could  shew  himself,  with  a  respectable  force, 
to  his  Italian  subjects.  Daring  that  interval.  Glycerins, 
an  obscure  soldier,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  his 
patron  Gundobald ;  but  the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  support  his  nomination  by  a  civil  war: 
the  pursuits  of  domestic  ambition  recalled  him  beyond 
the  Alps,^"  and  his  client  was  permitted  to  exchange  the 
Roman  sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona.  After  extin- 
guishing such  a  competitor,  the  emperor  Nepos  was 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the 
provincials  of  Gaul ;  his  moral  virtues,  and  military  talents, 
were  loudly  celebrated ;  ind  those  who  derived  any  pri- 
vate benefit  ft*om  his  government,  announced,  in  prophetic 
strains,  the  restoration  of  the  public  felicity.*'*  Their 
hopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been  entertained)  were  con- 
founded within  the  term  of  a  single  year ;  and  the  treaty 
of  peace,  which  ceded  Auvergne  to  the  Visigoths,  is  the 
only  event  of  his  short  and  inglorious  reign.  The  most 
faithful  subjects  of  Gaul  were  sacrificed,  by  the  Italian 
emperor,  to  the  hope  of  domestic  security;*"  but  his 
repose  was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  the 
Barbarian  confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Orestes,  their  general,  were  in  fuQ  march  from  Rome 
to  Ravenna.  Nepos  trembled  at  their  approach ;  and, 
instead  of  placing  a  just  confidence   in  the   strength 

113  Sec  Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  28.  m  tom.  ii.  p.  175.  Dubos,  Hist.  Criti- 
que, torn.  i.  p.  613.  By  the  murder,  or  death,  of  his  two  brothers,  Gundo* 
bald  acquired  the  sole  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  whose  ruin 
was  hastened  by  their  discord. 

1 14  J  ulius  Nepos  armis  pariter  summus  Augustus  ac  moribus,  Sidonius, 
I.  V.  cp.  16.  p,  146.  Nepos  had  given  to  Ecdicius  the  title  of  patrician, 
which  Anthemius  had  promised,  decessoris  Aothemei  fidem  absolvit.  See 
I.  viii.  cp.  7.  p  224. 

115  £piphanius  was  sent  ambassador  from  Nepos  to  the  Visigoths,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fineM  Imperii  Italici  (Ennodius  in  Sirmond, 
tom.  i.  p.  1665...  1669).  His  pathetic  discourse  concealed  the  disgraceful 
secret,  which  soon  excited  the  just  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  biihop  of 
Clermont. 
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of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escaped  to  his  ships,  %iid  retired    ^^^^. 
to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 


the  Hadriatic*  By  this  shaipefbl  abdication,  he  pro* 
tracted  his  life  about  five  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state, 
between  an  emperor  and  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassinated 
at  Salona,  by  the  ungratefid  Glyceriua,  who  was  translated, 
perhaps  as  the  reward  of  his  crime,  to  the  archbishopric 
ofMiian.'^* 

The  nations,  who  had  asserted  their  independence  The  pfttri- 
after  the  death  of  Attila,  were  established,  by  the  right  of  ^*"  ^'^" 
possession  or  conquest,  in  die  boundless  countries  to  the  A.  D.  4r5. 
north  of  the  Danube ;  or  in  the  Roman  provinces  between 
the  river  and  the  Alps.  But  the  bravest  of  their  youth 
enlisted  in  the  anny  of  confederates^  who  formed  the  de» 
fence  and  the  ternn*  of  Italy  ;^^^  and  in  this  promiscuous 
multitiKle,  the  nannes  of  the  Ueruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alam, 
the  Turcilingi,  and  the  Rugians,  appear  to  have  predo- 
minated. The  example  of  these  warriors  was  imitated 
by  Orestes,^^*  the  son  of  TatuHus,  and  the  father  of  the 
last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West.  Orestes,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  this  history,  had  never  deserted 
his  country.  His  birth  and  fortunes  rendered  him  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Pannonia.  When 
that  province  was  ceded  to  the  Huns,  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  Attila,  his  lawful  sovereign,  obtained  the  office 
of  his  secretary,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  to  represent  the  person,  and  signify  the 
commands^  of  the  imperious  monarch.  The  death  of 
that  conqueror  restored  him  to  his  freedom;  and  Orestes 
might  honourably  refuse  either  to  follow  the  sons  of  Attila 
in^o  the  Scythian  desart,  or  to  obey  the  Ostrogoths,  who 

116  Malchus,  apud  Phot.  p.  172.  Ennod.  Epigraim.  Ixxxii.  in  Sirmond 
Oper .  torn.  i.  p.  1879.  Some  doubt  ttiay  however  be  raised  on  the  identity 
ofche  emperor  and  the  archbishop. 

117  Our  knowledge  of  these  mercenarits,  who  subverted  the  Western    • 
empire,  it  derived  from  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Gothico»  1.  i  c.  i.  p.  308), 
The  popular  opinion,  and  the  recent  historians,  represent  Odoacer  in  the 
false  light  of  a  itrar^ger,  and  a  king,  who  invaded  Italy  with  an  army  of 
foreigners,  his  nadve  sul>Jects. 

118  Otestti,  qui  eo  tempore  quando  Attila  ad  Italiam  venit,  se  lUi 
joniiit,  tt  ejus  nourius  factus  fuerat.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716.  He  it 
mluaken  in  the  date ;  but  we  may  credit  bis  ataertk)n,  that  the  uattKy 
of  Attila  was  the  father  of  Auguttulus. 
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zxx vi    ^^  UMUfed  the  dominion  of  Pannonbu    He  preferred 
the  service  of  the  Italian  princes,  the  supcessors  of  Valen« 


tinian ;  and,  as  he  possessed  the  qualifications  of  courage, 
industry,  and  experience,  he  advanced  with  rapid  steps 
in  the  military  profession;  till  he  iras  elevated^  by  the 
favour  of  Nepos  hifnself,  to  the  dignities  of  patrician, 
and  master-general  of  the  troops.     These  troops  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the  character  and 
audiority  of  Orestes,  who  affected  their  manners,  con- 
versed with  them  in  their  own  language,  and  was  inti* 
mately  connected  with  their  national  chieftains,  by  loog 
habits  of  familiarity  and  friendship.     At  his  solicitation 
they  rose  in  arms  against  the  obscure  Greek,  who  pre. 
sumed  to  claim  their  dsedience;  and  when  Orestes,  from  - 
some  secret  motive,  declined  the  purple,  they  consented, 
with  the  same  facility,  to  acknowledge  his  son  Augustulus, 
His  ton       ^  ^  emperor  of  the  West*  By  the  abdication  of  Nepos, 
Augustu-     Orestes  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambitious 
emperor^  hopes  j  but  he  soon  discovered,  before  the  end  of  the 
the  West,    firat  year,  that  Ae  lessons  of  perjury  and  ingratitude, 
which  a  rebel  must  inculcate,  wiU  be  retorted  against 
himself;  and  that  the  precarious  -sovereign  of  Italy  was 
only  permited  to  chuse,  whether  he  would  be  the  slave, 
or  die  victim,  of  lus  Barbarian  mercenaries.     The  dan- 
gerous alliance  of  these  strangers  had  oppressed  and 
insulted  the  last  remains  of  Homan  f reedQm  and  dignify. 
At  each  revolution,  their  pay  smd  privileges  were  aug- 
mented ;   but  their  insolence  increased  in  a  »tifl  more 
extravagant  degree;  they  envied  the  fortune  of  their 
brethren  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  whose  victorious 
arms  had  acquired  an  independent  and  perpetual  inherit- 
ance ;  and  they  insisted^on  tlieir  peremptory  demand,  that 
a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be  immediately 
divided  amon^  them^     Orestes,  with  a  spirit  which,  in 
another  situation,  might  be  entitled  to  our  esteem,  chose 
rather  to  epqouiiter  the  ra^e  of  an  armed  multitude,  than 
to  subscribe  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people.     He  rgected 
the  ?iudacious  deipand ;  and  his  refusal  was  favourable  to 
the  ambition  of  Odoacer ;  a  bold  Barbarian,  who  assured 
his  fellow-soldiers,  that,  if  they  dared  to  associate  under 
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his  ^dmrnaad,  they  might  soon  extort  the  justice  which     ^HAP. 
had  been  denied  to  their  dutiful  petitions.     From  all  the 


camps'  and  garrisons  of  Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated 
by  the  same  resentment  and  the  same  hopes,  impatiendy 
flocked  to  die  standard  of  this  popular  leader ;  and  the 
unfortunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  hastily 
retreated  to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia,  the  episcopal  seat 
of  the  holy  Epiphanites»  Pavia  was  immediately  be* 
sieged,  the  fortifications  were  stormed,  the  town  was 
pillaged :  and  although  the  bishop  might  labour,  with 
much  zeal  and  some  success^  to  save  the  property  of  the 
church,  and  the  chastity  of  female  captives,  the  tumult 
could  only  be  appeased  by  the  execution  of  Orestes.'  '^  His 
brother  Paul  was  slain  in  an  action  near  Ravenna;  and 
the  helpless  Augustulus,  who  could  no  longer  command 
the  respect,  was  reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Odo^ 
acer. 

That  successful  Barbarian  was  the  son  of  Edecon  i  Odoacei' 
who,  in  some  remarkable  transactions,  particularly  de-  i^y^^ 
scribed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  had  been  the  colleague  of  ^,  D. 
Orestes  himself.  The  honour  of  an  ambassador  should 
be  exempt  from  suspicion ;  and  Edecon  had  listened  to 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  But  thift 
apparent  guilt  was  expiated  by  his  merit  or  repentance  i 
his  rank  was  eminent  and  conspicuous ;  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Attila ;  and  the  troops  under  his  command, 
who  guarded,  in  their  turn,  the  royal  village,  consisted  in 
a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  his  immediate  and  hereditary  subjects. 
In  the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they  still  adhered  to  the  Huns ; 
and,  more  than  twelve  years  afterwards,  the  name  of 
Edecon  is  honourably  mentioned,  in  their  unequal  con- 
test with  the  Ostrogoths ;  which  was  terminated,  after 
two  bloody  batdes,  by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
Scyrri.*^     Their  gallant  leader,  who  did  not  survive  this 

119  See  Ennodius  (in  Vit.  Epjphan.  Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1669, 1670). 
He  adds  weight  to  the  narrative  of  Procopius,  though  we  may  doubt  whe- 
ther the  devil  actually  contrived  the  siege  of  Pavia,  to  distress  the  bbhop 
and  his  flock. 

120  Jornandes,  c.  53,  54.  p.  693...695.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peu' 
pies  de  r£urope,  tom.  viii.  p.  321.. .328.)  has  clearly  explained  the  origin 
and  adventures  of  Odoacer.    I  am  almost  inclined  to  IkUcvc  that  kt  wa# 
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CHAP.  QatioBd  calamity,  left  tro  sobs,  Qnulf  wdQdh^oqM',  AO 
,2^J^  struggle  with  advcwity,  jwd  to  iwuntjain  aa  tbey.migjn* 
by  rapbc  or  service,  the.fiuthful  foUomrens  of  their  e3(9e« 
Onulf  directed  hia  atcps  towards  Constantinople,  wheie 
he  sullied,  by  the  assassination  of  a  generous  beoe^setpr, 
the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  arms.  His  brother 
Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life  among  the  Barbarians  erf 
Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a  fortune  suited  to  the  loost 
desperate  adventures  ^  and  whenhe had  fixed  his  choice^ 
he  piously  visited  the  cell  of  Severinus,  the  popular  saint 
of  the  county,  to  solicit  his  approbation  and  blessing- 
The  lowtiess  of  the  door  would  not  admit  the  loit)r 
•tature  of  Odoacer:  he  was  obliged  to  stoop ;  but  in 
that  humble  attitude  the  saint  could  discern  the  sjrmp- 
toms  of  his  future  greatness  \  and  adreasing  him  in  a 
prophetic  tone, "  Pursue"  (said  be)  "  your  design ;  pn>- 
**  ceed  to  Italy;  you  will  soon  cast  away  this  coarse  gar- 
^  ment  of  akins ;  and  your  wealth  will  be  adequate  to 
"  the  liberality  of  your  mind.^"'  The  Qarbarian,  whose 
daring  spirit  accepted  and  ratified  the  predicdon,  waa 
admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Western  empire,, and 
soon  obtained  an  honourable  rank  in  the  guarda*  His 
manners  were  gradually  polished,  his  military  akill  was 
improved,  and  the  confederates  of  Itsdy  would  not  have 
elected  him  for  their  general,  unless  the  exploits  of -Odo- 
acer had  established  a  hi^  opinion  of  his  courage  and 
capacity.^^  Their  military  acclamations  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king :  but  he  abstained,  during  his  whole 
reign  from  the  use  of  the  purple  and  diadem,'*^  le^he 

the  same  who  pillaged  Angers,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of  Saroa  piratei 
on  the  ocean.    Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c  18.  in  torn.  u.  p.  170. 

131  Vade  ad  ItaUam,  vade  vUiMimis  nunc  pelUbns  coopertis ;  sed  mnl- 
tis  cito  plurima  largitunu.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717.  He  quotes  tba  life 
oF  St.  Severinus,  which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  unknown  and  vaJo-  , 
aUe  history :.  it  was  composed  by  his  disciple  Eogipiiis  (A.  D.  511)  ihii^ 
years  after  his  death.  See  Tillemoat,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  168... 
181. 

122  Theophanes,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affirms,  that  he  was  educated, 
nursed  (T^«^«vr«i)y  in  Italy  (p.  102)  ;  and  as  this  strong  expression  wiU 
not  bear  a  literal  interpretation,  it  roust  be  explained  by  long  service  in  the 
Imperial  guards. 

123  Nomen  regis  Odoacer  assumpsit,  cum  tamen  neque  parpui4  nee 
regalibus  ufeeretur  insignibus.  Casuodor.  ia  Chrtm.  A.  D.476.   He  seems 
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riiould  oflSelid  diose  princes,  whoic  subjects,  by  their  adN    CHAI*. 
cid^ntiil  mixture,  had  formed  the  victorious  army  whidi 
dme  arid  policy  might  insensibly  unite  into  a  great  n» 
tknib 

Royal^  wa^  familiar  to  the  Barbarians,  andthesiib^  Extinction 
nbaive  people  of  Itdy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a  w^tm 
murmur,  thef  authority  which  he  should  condescend  to  empire, 
elercise^aa  Acf  vicegerent  of  the  ernpero^  of  the  West*  ^  a/d'^^' 
But  Odoaca^had  resolved  to  abolish  that  useless  and  e«*  479. 
penaive  office ;  and  such  is  the  weight  of  antique  preju* 
dice;-  that  it  required  some  boldness  and  penetration  to 
discover  the  extreme  &eility  of  the  enterprise*  The  utt* 
fortunate  Augustulus  was  rnnde  the  instrument  of  his 
own  disgrace  $  he  signified  his  Ksignadon  to  the  senate  i 
and  that  asselnbly,  in  their  last  act  of  obedience  to  a  Ro« 
man  prince,  still  aifected  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  the 
forms  of  the  constitution.  An  epistle  wais  addressed,  by 
iheir  unanimous  decree,  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  the  son* 
ift-la(W  and  successor  of  Leo ;  who  had  lately  been  res* 
tored)  after  a  short  rebellion,  to  die  Byzantine  throne. 
They  aekmnty  ^  disclaim  the  necessity,  or*  even  the 
^*  wish,  of  continiung  any  longer  the  Imperial  succession 
^  in  ItdLy ;  since,  in  their  opinion^  the  majesty  of  a  sole 
^  monarch  is  sufficient  to  pervade  and  protect,  at  the  same 
^  dme,  both  die  East  and  the  West*  In  their  own  name, 
^  aad  in  the  name  of  die  people,  they  consent  that  the 
^  scat  of  universal  empire  shall  be  transferred  from  Rome 
^  tO'Constantmople ;  and  they  basely  renounce  the  right 
**  of  chusing  dicir  master,  the  only  vestige  that  yet  re* 
**  matned  of  the  authority  which  had  given  laws  to  the 
•*  worid.  The  republic  (they  repeat  that  naane  without  a 
**  blush)  might  safely  confide  In  the  civil  and  military  vir- 
"tues  of  Odoacer;  and  they  humbly  requftt,  that  the 
••  emperor  would  invest  him  with  the  tide  of  Patrician, 
"  and  the  administration  of  the  {Socese  of  Italy,'*  The 
deputies  of'  the  senate  were  received  at  Constantinople 
with  some  marks  of  displeasure  and  indignation;  and 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Zeno,  he 

to  have  asramed  the  abstnct  title  of  s  king,  whhout  applying  it  to  any  ps^m 
ticul^r  nftioii  orvoontry. 
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XXXVI. 


Augustu- 
ius  is  ba- 
niahed  to 
the  Lucul- 
Un  vilU. 


Sternly  reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of  the  two 
emperors,  Anthemius  and  Nepos,  whom  the  Eaftt  had 
successively  granted  to  the  prayers  of  Italy.  "  The  first** 
(continued  he)  *^  you  have  murdeHed ;  the  second  you 
^*  have  expelled :  but  the  second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst 
^^  he  lives  he  is  your  lawfid  sovereign."  But  the  prudent 
Zeno  soon  deserted  the  hopeless  cause  of  his  abdicated 
colleague.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  title  of  sole 
emperor,  and  by  the  statues  erected  to  his  honour  in  the 
several  quarters  of  Rome;  he  entertained  a  friendly, 
though  ambiguous,  correspondence  with  the  patrician 
Odoacer ;  and  he  gratefully  accepted  the  Imperial  en* 
signs,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  and  palace, 
which  the  Barbarian  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  fironoi 
the  sight  of  the  people.*** 

In  the  space  of  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Valen- 
tlnian,  nine  emperors  had  successively  disappeared ;  and 
the  son  of  Orestes,  a  youth  recommended  only  by  his  beau- 
ty, would  be  the  least  entitled  to'the  notice  of  posterity,  if 
his  reign  which  was  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  West,  did  not  leave  a  memorable  aera 
in  the  history  of  mankind.**'  The  patrician  Orestes  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Count  SomukiSy  of  Petovio,  in 
Noricum:  the  napie  of  Augustus^  notwithstanding  the 
jedousy  of  power,  was  known  at  Aquileia  as  a  familiar 
sur-name  i  and  the  appellations  of  the  two  great  founders 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  monarchy,  were  thus  strangely 
united  in  the  last  of  their  successors.***     The  son  of 


124  Malchus,  whose  lofs  excites  our  regret,  has  preserved  (in  Exoemt^ 
Legat.  p.  93.)  this  extraordinary  embassy  from  the  senate  to  Zeno.  llie 
anonymous  fragment  (p.  717),  and  the  extract  from  Candidus  (apud  Phot. 
p.  176),  arc  likewise  of  some  use. 

125  The  prec'>sf  year  in  which  the  Western  empire  was  extinguished^ 
is  not  postively  ascertained.  The  vulgar  acra  of  A.  D.  476,  appeart  to 
h^ve  the  sanction  of  authentic  chronicles.  But  the  two  di^tcs  ^wjjgnfd  bf 
Jornandes  (c.  46.  p.  680),  would  delay  that  great  event  to  the  year  479  ; 
and  though  M.  de  Biiat  has  overlooked  fut  evidence,  he  produces  (torn. 
vjii.  p.  2^1,. .2^8.)  many  coUarerai  circumstances  in  support  of  the  same 
opinion. 

126  Sec  his  medals  in  Ducange  (Fam.  Byauintin.  p.  81),  Priscus  (Ex- 
cerpt. Lcgat. p.  56,  jV;iffei  Osservazionl  Letteraria,  torn.  ii.  p.  314).  Wa 
may  allege  a  famous  and  similar  case.  The  meanest  subjects  of  the  Ro* 
man  empire  assumed  the  illuttriou*  name  of  Patrichu,  which,  by  the  cox^* 
version  cf  Ireland,  has  |;ecn  comniunicated  to  a  whole  nation. 
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Orestes  assumed  and  disgraced  the  names  of  Romulus  ^^  j^^- 
Augustus ;  but  the  first  was  corrupted  into  Momyllus, 
by  the  Greeks,  and  the  second  has  been  changed  by  the 
Latins  into  the  contemptible  diniinutive  Augustulus. 
The  life  of  this  inoffensive  youth  was  spared  by  the  gene- 
rous clemency  of  Odoacer ;  who  dismissed  him,  with  his 
whole  family,  from  the  Imperial  palace,  fixed  his  annual 
allowance  at  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  assigned 
the  castle  of  Lucullus,  in  Campania,  for  the  place  of  his 
exile  or  retirement.**^  As  soon  as  the  Romans  breathed 
from  the  toils  of  the  Punic  war,  they  were  attracted  by 
the  beauties  and  the  pleasures  of  Campania ;  and  the 
country-house  of  the  elder  Scipio  at  Litemum  exhibited 
a  lasting  model  of  their  rustic  simplicity.^*'  The  deli- 
cious shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples  were  crowded  with 
▼illas ;  and  Sylla  applauded  the  masterly  skill  of  his  rival, 
who  had  seated  himself  on  the  lofty  promontory  of  Mise- 
Dum,  that  commands,  on  every  side,  the  sea  and  land,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  horizon.^**  The  villa  of  Ma- 
rina was  purchased,  within  a  few  years,  by  Lucullus,  and 
the  price  had  increased  from  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
to  more  than  fourscore  thousand  pounds  sterling.*'®  It 
was  adorned  by  the  new  proprietor  with  Grecian  arts, 
and  Asiatic  treasures ;  and  the  houses  and  gardens  of 
Lucullus  obtained  a  distinguished  rank  inthe  list  of  Im- 

137  Ingrediena  ftutem  Ravennam  deposuit  Augustulum  de  regno,  cujot 
infantiam  misertos  concessit  ei  sangulnem ;  et  quia  pulcher  erat,  tamen  do- 
navit  ei  reditum  sex  millia  solidos,  et  tnisit  earn  intra  Campaniam  cum  pa- 
fentibus suis  libere  vivere.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716.  Jornandes  says  (c.  46. 
p.  680),  in  Lucullano  Campanise  castelio  exiiii  poena  damnavit. 

128  See  the  eloquent  declamation  of  Seneca  (epist.  Ixxxvi).  The  phi« 
lofiopher  might  have  recollected,  that  all  luxury  is  relative  ;  and  that  the 
elder  Scipio,  whose  manners -were  polished  by  study  and  conversation,  was 
hinuelf  accused  of  that  vice  by  his  ruder  contemporaries  (Livy,  xxix.  19). 

139  Sylla>  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  praised  his  peritia  eastratne- 
tandi  (PUn.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  7\  Phzdrus,  who  makes  its  shady  walks 
(^ligta  viridiaj  the  scene  of  an  uisipid  fable  (ii.  5.)  has  thus  described  the 
situation : 

Ciesar  Tiberius  qiiam  petens  Neapolim, 
In  Misenensem  villam  venisset  suam  ; 
Quz  monte  sumroo  posita  LucuUi  manu 
Prospectat  Siculum  et  prospicit  Tuscum  mare, 

130  From  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myriads 
of  dnichmz.  Yet  even  in  the  possession  of  Marius,  it  was  a  luxurious  re- 
tirement. The  Romans  deridcid  his  indolence :  they  soon  bewailed  his  ac-< 
^vity.    See  Plutarch^  in  Mario,  torn.  ii.  p.  524- 
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CHAP,     nttiti  palaces.'*'     Whtn  the  Vandals  bdcame  feniu<faM« 
XXXVI. 

to  the  aeapcoast,  the  LucuUan  villa,  on  the  promentcM^r 


of  Miseniim,  ^^radually  assumed  the  strength  add  appel* 
lation  of  a  strong  castle,  the  obscure  retreat  of  1^  last 
emperor  of  the  West*  -About  twenty  years  after'  tkat 
great  revolution,  it  was  converted  into  a  church  and  moiH 
aatcry,  to  receive  the  bones  of  St.  Severinus«  They  ae* 
curely  reposed,  aqiidst  the  brdkeii  trophies  of  Gimbrie 
aad  Armenian  victories,  till  the  beginning,  df  thetendi 
century;  when  the  fortifications,  which  might* afibrtla 
dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  demolished'  by! 
the  people  of  Niq>les.^^* 
Decay  of  Odoacer  was  the  first  Baii>arian  who  reigned  m  Italy, 

^^j^/!*^*^  over  a  people  who  had  once  asaerted  their'  just  superiflihv 
ity  above  the  rest  of  mankind.      The  dtsg^*aoe  of  the 
Romans  still  excites  our  respectful  compassion,  and  we 
fiondly  sjrmpathise  with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indigni^  . 
tion  of  their  degenerate  posterity*     But  the  calanMes  xtf 
Italy  had  graduafiy  subdued  the  proud  consciousness  of 
ffeedom  and  glory.    In  the  age  of  Roman  virtue,  dw 
provinces  were  subject  to  the  arms,  and  the  citizens  td' 
the  laws,  of  the  republic ;  till  those  laws  were  subverted* 
by  civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and  the  provinces  be*- 
came  the  servile  property  of  a  t}Tant.     The  forms  of  the 
cmistitution,  which  alleviated  or  disguised  their  -abject 
slavery,  were  abolished  by  time  and  violence ;  the  Italians 
alternately  lamented  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
sovereigns,  whon>  they  detested  or  despised;  and  the 
succession  of  five  centuries  inflicted  the  various  evils  of 
military  licence,  capricious  despotism,  and  elaborate  op- 
pression.    During  the  same  period,  the  Barbarians  had 
emerged  from  obscurin"  and  contempt,  and  the  warriors 

131  LucuUus  had  other  villu  of  equal,  though  varioiu,  iiia|pDificeiice» 
»t.Baix,  Naples,  Tusculum,  &c.    He  boastxi  that  he  changed  his  cHmate    < 
with  the  storKt  and  cranes.  Plutarch,  in  LucuU.  torn.  in.  p.  193. 

132  Severinus  died  in  Noricum,  A.  D.  482.  Six  years  afterwards,  hia 
body,  which  scattered  miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  by  his  dkci> 
pies  into  Italy.  The  devotion  of  a  Meapolilai)  lady  invited  the  saint  to  th« 
Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place  of  Augustulus,  who  was  probably  no  nuve.  Seo 
Baronius  ( Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  496,  No.  50,  51.^  and  TiUemont  (Mem. 
Ecdes.tom.  xvi.  p.»178...181),  from  the  original  life  by  Eugipius:  Tlie 
nxTTative  of  the  last  migration  of  ^verinus  to  Napie<t  <*  HKewis^  m  ^a^ 
thcntic  pieqe. 
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<|f  Germany  amd  Scythia  were  introduced  into  the  pro*    CHAP, 
vincea,  as  the  servants,  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  mas* 


ters,  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  ipsulted  or  protected* 
IChe  hatred  of  the  people  was  suppressed  by  fear;  they 
re^peeted  the  spirit  and  splendour  of  the  martial  chie£i 
who  were  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  .fate  of  Rome  had  long  depended  on  the  sword  of 
those  formidable  strangers*  The  stem  Ricimer,  who 
trampled  on  the  ^ruins  of  Italy,  -  had  exercised  the  power, 
without  Assuming  the  title,  of  a  king ;  and  the  patient  Ro* 
sians  were  insensibly  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  r(^- 
al^  of  Odoacer  and  his  Barbaric  successors. 

The  .King  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  of  the  high  Character 
station  to  which  his  valour  and  fortune  had  exalted  him :  ^odoa!^ 
his  savage  manners  were  polished  by  the  habitS'  of  con*  ce^ 
versation ;  and  he  respected,  though  a  conqueror  md  a    475... 490/ 
Barbarian,  the  institutions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of 
his  subjects.     After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  Odoacer 
restored  the  consulship  of  the  West.     For  himself,  he 
mode8tiy,or  proudly,  declined  an  honour  which  was  still  ac<* 
cepted  by  the  emperors  of  the  East ;  but  the  curule  chair 
was  successively  filled  by  eleven  of  the  most  illustrious  se^ 
nators  ;'^^  and  the  list  is  adorned  by  the  respectable  name 
of  JBasilius,  whose  virtues  claimed  the  friendship  and 
gmteftd  applause  of  Sidonius,  his  dient.^'^     The  laws  of 
the  emperors  were  strictiy  enforced,  and  the  civil  admi^ 
nistration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  Prsstoriaii 
prefect,  and  his  subordinate  officers.     Odoacer  devolved 
on  die  Roman  magistrates  the  odious  smd  oppressive 
task  of  collecting  the  public  revenue  ;  but  he  reserved  for 
himself  the  merit  of  seaisonable  and  popular  indulgence.' ^^ 

133  The  consular  Fasti  may  be  found  in  Pagi  or  Moratori.  The  con-* 
suls  named  by  Odoacer,  or  perhaps  by  the  Roman  senate,  appear  to  havs 
been  acknowledged  in  the  Easterh  empire. 

134  Sidonius  ApolUnaris  (1.  i.  cpist.  9.  p.  29.  edit.  Sirmond)  has  com* 
pflucd  the  two  leading  senators  of  his  time  (A.  D.  468.)  Gennadius  Ayi- 
enus  and  Czcina  Basilius.  To  the  former  he  assigns  the  specious,  to  the 
latter  the  solid,  vbtues  of  public  and  private  life.  A  Basilius  junior,  poisi- 
bly  his  son,  was  consul  in  the  year  480. 

135  Epiphanius  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia ;  and  the  king  fiivt 
granted  an  indulgence  of  five  years,  and  afterwards  relieved  them  jEirom 
the  oppression  of  Pelagjus,  the  Prxtorian  pnefect  (£nnodutt»  in  Vit.  Su 
Xpiphsn.  in  Sirmond.  Oper*  totn.  i.  p.  1670. 1672). 
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Like  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians,  he  bad  been  instnu^ed 
in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but  he  revered  the  monastic  and 
episcopal  characters ;  and  the  silence  of  the  Catholics  at- 
tests the  toleration  which  they  enjoyed*  The  peace  of 
the  city  required  the  interposition  of  his  prsefect  Basilius^ 
in  the  choice  of  a  Roman  pontiflP:  the  decree  which  re- 
strained the  clergy  from  alienating  their  lands,  was  ulti- 
mately designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  whose  de- 
votion would  have  been  taxed  to  repair  the  dilapidations 
of  the  church.'^*  Italy  was  protected  by  the  arms  of  its 
conqueror ;  and  its  frontiers  were  respected  by  die  Bar- 
barians of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  so  long  insulted 
the  feeble  race  of  Theodosius*  Odoacer  passed  the  Ha- 
driatic,  to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  Nepos, 
and  to  acquire  the  maritime  province  of  Dalmatian  He 
passed  the  Alps,  to  rescue  the  remains  of  Noricum  from 
Fava,  or  Feletheus,  king  of  the  Rugians,  who  held  his 
residence  beyond  the  Danube.  The  king  was  vanquish- 
ed in  batde,  and  led  away  prisoner ;  a  numerous  colony 
of  captives  and  subjects  was  transplanted  into  Italy; 
and  Rome,  after  a  long  period  of  defeat  and  disgrace^ 
might  claim  the  triumph  of  her  Barbarian  master.^'^ 

Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  success  of  Odoa- 
cer, his  kingdom  exhibited  the  sad  prospect  of  misery 
and  desolation.  Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of 
agriculture  had  been  felt  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  a  just  sub- 
ject of  complaint  that  the  life  of  the  Roman  peojde  de- 
pended on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves.'^*  In 
the  division  and  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary 
harvests  of  ^fffft  and  Africa  were  withdrawn ;  the  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  continually  diminished  with  the 

136  See  Baronius,  Annad.  Ecdes.  A.  D.  483.  No.  10.. .15.  Sixteen 
years  afterwards,  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Basilius  were  condemned  bf 
pope  Symmachus  in  a  Roman  sytiod. 

137  The  wars  of  Odoacer  are  concisely  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Deacon 
(de  Gest.  Langobard,  1.  i.  c.  19.  p  757.  edit.  Grot.)  and  in  the  two  chro- 
nicles of  Cassiodorius  and  Cuspinian.  The  life  of  St.  Severinus,  by  Eu- 
gipius,  which  the  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  &c.  torn,  viil  c-  1. 
4. 8,9.)  has  diligently  studied,  illustrates  the  ruin  of  Noricum  and  the  Bava- 
rian  antiquities.       ^ 

138  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  53.  The  Recherches  sur  1* Administration  de» 
Terreschez  ies  Ronaini  (p.  351.. .361.)  clcariy  sti^oe  the  progress  of  intcr- 
nal  decay. 
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means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  CHAP. 
the  irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine,' ^^  and  pestflence.  vJlv-sJ 
St.  Ambrose  has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous  district,  • 
which  had  been  once  adorned  with  the  flourishing  cities 
of  Bologna,  Modena,  Regium,  and  Placentia.'^**  Pope 
Gelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer ;  and  he  affirms,  with 
strong  exaggeration,  that  in  iEmilia,  Tuscany,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extir- 
pated.*** The  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  were  fed  by  the 
hand  of  their  master,  perished  or  disappeared,  as  soon 
as  his  liberality  was  suppressed ;  the  decline  of  the  arts 
reduced  the  industrious  mechanic  to  idleness  and  want ; 
and  the  senators,  who  might  support  with  patience  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  bewailed  their  private  loss  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  One-third  of  those  ample  estates,  to  which 
the  ruin  of  Italy  is  originally  imputed,*'**  was  extorted 
for  the  u^e  of  the  conquerors.  Injuries  were  aggravated 
by  insults ;  the  sense  of  actual  suiFerings  was  embittered  • 
by  the  fear  of  moi^e  dreadful  evils ;  and  as  new  lands 
were  allotted  to  new  swarms  of  Barbarians,  each  senator 
was  apprehensive  lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  should  ap- 
proach his  favourite  villa,  or  his  most  profitable  farm. 
The  least  unfortunate  were  those  who  submitted  witliout 
a  murmur  to  the  power  which  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist. Since  they  desired  to  live,  they  owed  some  grati- 
tude to  the  tyrant  who  had  spared  their  lives  ;  and  since 
he  was  the  absolute  master  of  their  fortunes,  the  portion 
which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure  and  voluntary  ' 
gift."*     The  distress  of  Italy  was  mitigated  by  the  pru- 

« 
139^  A  famine,  which  afilicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  is  eloquently  described  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
ft  French  poet  (Lcs  Mois,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  206.  edit,  in  12mo).  I  am  ig- 
norant from  whence  he  derives  his  information ;  but  I  am  well  assured  that 
he  relates  some  facts  incompatible  with  the  truth  of  history. 

140  See  the  xxxixth  epistle  of  St.  Ambrose,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Muratori, 
■opra  !e  Antichit&  Italiane,  torn.  i.  Dissert,  xxi.  p.  354. 

141  iEmilia,  Tuscia,  ceteracquc  provinciac  in  quibus  hominum  prope 
nuUus  exsistit.  Gelasius,  Epist.  ad  Ajidromachum,  ap.  Baronium,  Annal. 
Eccles.  A.  D.  496.  No.  36. 

142  Verumque  coniitentibus,  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam.  Flln.  Hist 
Natur.  xviii.  7. 

143  Such  are  the  topics  of  consolation,  or  rather  of  patience,  which 
dceto  (ad  Familiarcs,  I.  ix.  epist.  17.)  suggests  to  his  friend  Papirius  P«- 
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dence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound  himself, 
at  the  price  of  his  elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
licentious  and  turbulent  multitude.  The  kings  of  the 
Barbarians  were  frequently  resisted,  deposed,  or  murder* 
cd,  by  their  native  subjects ;  and  the  various  bands  of  Ita- 
lian mercenaries,  who  associated  under  the  standard  of 
an  elective  general,  claimed  a  larger  privilege  of  freedom 
and  rapine.  A  monarchy  destitute  of  national  union, 
and  hereditary  right,  hastened  to  its  dissolution.  After 
a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Odoacer  was  oppressed  by  the 
superior  genius  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ; 
a  hero  alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  govern- 
ment, who  restored  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
whose  name  still  excites*  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
mankind. 
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Origin^  Progress^  and  Effects  of  the  Monastic  Life^^Con" 
version  of  the  Barbarians  to  Christianity  and  Arianism, 

..••Persecution  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa Extinction  of 

Arianism  among  the  Barbarians. 

THE  indissoluble  connection  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  has  compelled  and  encouraged  me,  to  relate 
the  progress,  the  persecutions,  the  establishment,  the  di- 
visions, the  final  triumph,  and  the  gradual  corruption  of 
Christianity.  I  have  purposely  delayed  the  considera- 
tion of  two  religious  events,  interesting  in  the  study  of 
human  nature,  and  important  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  I.  The  institution  of  the  monastic  life  ;' 
and,  II.  The  conversion  of  the  northern  Barbarians. 

tus,  under  the  military  despotism  of  Cxsar.  The  arg:um«nt,  however,  of 
<•  vivere  pulcherrimum  duxi/'  is  more  forcibly  Addressed  to  a  Roman  phi- 
losopher, who  possessed  the  free  alternative  of  life  or  death. 

1  The  origin  of  the  monastic  institution  has  been  laboriously  discussed 
by  Thomasin  (Discipline  dc  TEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  141^.. .1426.)  and  Helyot 
(Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn  i.  p.  1...66).    These  authors  arc  very 
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I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the  distinction  of    CHAP, 
the  vulgar  and  the  Ascetic  Christians.^     The  loose  and 


isaperfect  practice  of  religion  satisfied  the  conscience  of  i.  the 
the  multitude.  The  prince  or  magistrate,  the  soldier  or  monas- 
merchsmt,  reconciled  their  fervent  zeal,  and  implicit  Origin  of 
faith,  with  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  the  pursuit  of  ^^  ™o»*s»- 
their  interest,  and  the  indulgence  of  their  passions :  but 
the  Ascetics  who  obeyed  and  abused  the  rigid  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  were  inspired  by  the  savage  enthusiasm,  which 
represents  man  as  a  criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant*  They 
seriously  renounced  the  business,  and  the  pleasures,  of 
the  age ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  mar- 
riage ;  chastised  their  body,  mortified  their  affections,  and 
embraced  a  life  of  misery,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happi- 
ness. In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Ascetics  fled 
irom  a  profane  and  degenerate  world,  to  perpetual  soli* 
tude,  or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Christians  of 
Jerusalem,*  they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  property,  of 
their  temporal  possessions ;  established  regular  commu- 
nities of  the  same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition ;  and  as- 
sumed the  names  of  Hermits^  Mbnks^  and  Anachorets^ 
expressive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial 
desart.  They  soon  acquired  the  respect  of  the  world, 
l¥hich  they  despised  ;  and  the  loudest  applause  was  be- 
stowed on  this  Divine  Philosophy,*  which  surpassed, 

learned  and  tolerably  honest,  and  their  difference  of  opinion  shews  the  sub- 
jcct^'in  iti  full  extent.  Y<t  the  cautious  Protestant,  who  distrusts  any 
popish  guides,  may  consult  the  seventh  book  of  Bingham's  Christian  An- 
tiquities. 

2  See  Euseb.  Demonstrat.  Evangel.  (Li.  p.  20,21.  edit.  Grace.  Rob. 
Stephani,  Paris,  1545).  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published  twelve 
years  afcerthe  Demonstration,  Eusebius  (1.  ii-  c.  17.)  asserts  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  Therapeuta ;  but  he  appears  ignorant,  that  a  similar  institu- 
tion was  actually  revived  in  Egypt. 

3  Cassian  (Collat.  xviii.  5.)  claims  this  origin  for  the  institution  of  the 
Canob'tte*,  which  gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by  Anthony  and  his 
disciples. 

9  T0muTii  AtX»T§^iii.  These  are  the  expressive  words  of  S<?zonicn, 
who  copiously  and  agreeably  describes  (1.  i.  c  12, 13,  14.)  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  monkish  philosophy  (see  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  torn.  ii. 
p.  1441).  Some  modern  writers,  Lipsius  (torn.  iv.  p.  448.  Manuduct.  ad 
Philos.  Stoic,  iii.  13.)  and  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  (torn.  ix.  dela  Vertiides 
Payens,  p.  228...262.)  have  compared  the  Carmditcs  to  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capuchins. 
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without  the  aid  of  science  or  reason,  the  laborious  vir- 
tues of  the  Grecian  schools.  The  monks  might  indeed 
contend  with  the  Stoics,  in  the  contempt  of  fortune,  of 
pain,  and  of  death :  the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submis- 
sion were  revived  in  their  servile  discipline ;  and  they 
disdained,  as  firmly  as  the  Cynics  themselves,  all  the 
forms  and  decencies  of  civil  society.  But  the  votaries 
of  this  Divine  Philosophy  aspired  to  imitate  a  purer  and 
more  perfect  model.  They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
prophets,  who  had  retired  to  the  desart  ;•  and  they  re- 
stored the  devout  and  contemplative  life,  which  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Essenians,  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The 
philosophic  eye  of  Pliny  had  surveyed  with  astonish- 
ment a  solitary  people,  who  dwelt  among  the  palm-trees 
near  the  Dead  Sea  j,  who  subsisted  without  money,  who 
were  propagated  without  women :  and  who  derived  from 
the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind,  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  voluntary  associates.* 

Eg\'pt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afforded  the 
first  example  of  the  monastic  life.  Antony,'^  an  illiterate* 
youth  of  the  lower  parts  of  Thebais,  distributed  his  patri- 

5  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  succession,  from  the 
prophet  Elijah  (see  the  Theses  of  Beziers,  A.  D.  1682.  in  Bayle's  NouveUcs 
de  la  Kepubiique  des  Lettres,  Oeuvrcs,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  &c.  and  the  prolix 
irony  of  the  Ordres  Monastiqiies,  an  anonymous  work,  torn.  i.  p.  1...4S3. 
Berlin,  1751).  Rome,  and  the  inquisition  of  Spain,  silenced  the  profane 
criticism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Flanders.  (Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monasd- 
ques,  torn.  i.  p.  282.. .300.)  and  the  statue  of  Elijah,  the  Carmelite,  has 
been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  tom.  in. 
p.  87). 

6  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  15.  Gens  sola,  et.  in  toto  orbc  prater  ceteras 
mira,  sine  ullafeminft,  omni  ventre  abdicate,  sine  pecunift  socia  palmarum. 
Itaper  seculorum  millia  (incredibile  dictu)  gens  xternaest  in  qua  nemo 
nasciuir.  Tam  fcecunda  ill  is  aliorum  vitac  jxraiientia  est.  He  places  them 
just  Ijeyond  the  noxious  influence  of  the  lake,  and  names  Engaddi  ajid 
Masoda  as  the  neare&t  towns.  The  Laura,  and  monastery  of  St.  Sabas, 
could  not  b«  far  distant  from  this  place.  Sec  Reland,  Palcstin.  tom.  i.  p. 
295.  tom,  ii.p.  763.  874.  880.  890. 

7  Sec  Athanas.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  450.... 505.  and  the  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  26. 
...74.  with  Rosweydc's  Annotations.  The  former  is  the  Greek  original  ; 
Ae  latter,  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  by  Evagrius,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerom. 

8  rpxftf^»Te6fL€9  fcci$tifiix,nfte'^fT§.  Athanas.  tom.  ii.  in  Vit.  St. 
Anton,  p.  452 ;  and  the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been  received  by 
many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But  Tillemont  ( Mem.  Ecclcs.  tom.  vii. 
p.  666.)  shews,  by  some  probable  arguments,  that  Antony  could  read  and 
write  in  the  Coptic,  his  native  tongue ;  and  that  he  was  only  a  stranger  to 
the  Greek  letters.  The  pliilosopher  Synesius  (p.  51.)  acknowledges,  that 
the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did  not  require  the  aid  of  lesuTving. 
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Hiony,'  deserted  his  family  and  native  home,  and  executed     CHAP, 
his  monastic  penance  with  original  and  intrepid  fanaticism,   v^^^^r^^ 
After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  among  the  tombs,  and  a.  D.  305. 
in  a  ruined  tower,  he  boldly  advanced  into  the  desart  three 
day's  journey  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile  ;  discovered  a 
lonely  spot,  which  possessed  the  advantages  of  shade  and 
water,  and  fixed  his  last  residence  on  mount  Colzim  near 
the  Red  Sea ;  where  an  ancient  monastery  still  preserves 
the  name  and  memory  of  the  saint.'®     The  curious  devo- 
tion of  the  Clii  istians  pursued  him  to  the  desart;  and  when 
he  was  obliged  to  appear  at  Alexandria,  in  the  face  of  man- 
kind, he  supported  his  fame  with  discretion  and  dignity. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Athanasius,  whose  doctrine 
he  approved;  and  the  Egyptian  peasant  respectfully  de- 
clined a  respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor  Constan- 

tine.     The  venerable  patriarch  (for  Antony  attained  the      A.  D. 

251  ..J^5% 
age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years)  beheld  the  numerous 

progeny  which  had  been  formed  by  his  example  and  his 
lessons.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with 
rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Lybia,  upon  the  rocks  of 
Thcbais,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of 
Alexandria,  the  mountain,  and  adjacent  desart,  of  Nitria, 
were  peopled  by  five  thousand  anachorets ;  and  the  travel- 
ler may  still  investigate  the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries, 
which  were  planted  in  that  barren  soil,  by  the  disciples  of 
Antony.'  *  In  the  Upper  Thebais,  the  vacant  Island  of 
Tabenne  "  was  occupied  by  Pachomius,  and  fourteen  hun- 

9  Arurdf  aittem  erant  ei  trecentac  uberes,  et  valbe  ontimse  (Vit.  Patr.  I.  i. 
p.  36).  If  the  arura  be  a  square  measure  of  an  hundred  Egyptian  cubits 
(Rcsweyde,  Onon»asticon  aid  Vit.  Patruni,  p.  1014,  1015),  and  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit  of  all  ages  be  equal  to  twenty -two  English  inches  (Graves,  vol.  i. 
p.  233),  the  arnra  will  c?  nsist  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  English  acre. 

10  The  description  of  the  nnonastery  is  given  by  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  248, 
24Q  in  Vit.  Hiiarion),  and  the  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  v.  p. 
122.. .200).  Their  acciunrs  cannot  always  be  reconciled :  the  Father  paint- 
ed from  his  fancy,  and  the  Jesuit  from  his  experience. 

11  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  146. ad  EustfKhium.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  7.  m  Vit. 
Fatrum,  p.  7^2.  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  29. ..79.) 
visited,  and  has  described,  this  desart,  which  now  contains  four  monasteries, 
and  r\vcnty  or  thirty  m-  nk«.  See  D'Anville,  description  do  rEg)'ptc,p.  74. 

12  Tabenne  is  a  small  island  in  ihe  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra  or 
Dendera,  Ijetween  the  modern  lown  of  Girge  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes 
(D'Anviile.  p.  194).  M.  de  Tillemmt doubts  whether  it  was  an  isle ;  but 
I  may  conclude,  f.-'in  his  own  facts,  that  the  primitive  name  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  great  mouastery  of  Bau  or  Pabau(Mexn.  Ecdes.tom.  vii. 
p.  678. 688). 
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dred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy  abbot  auccessively  fbun* 
4ed  nine  monasteries  of  men,  and  one  of  women ;  and  the 
festival  of  Easter  sometimes  collected  fifty  thousand  reli« 
gious  persons,  who  followed  his  angelic  rule  of  discipline. ^^ 
The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  the  seat  of 
Christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted  the  temples,  the  public 
edifices,  and  even  the  ramparts,  to  pious  and  charitable 
uses ;  and  the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches^ 
computed  ten  thousand  females,  and  twenty  thousand 
males,  of  the  monastic  profession.^^  The  Egyptians,  who 
gloried  in  -this  marvellous  revolution,  were  dispo^d  to 
hope,  and  to  believe,  that  the  number  of  the  monies  was 
equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  people  ;*'  and  posterity  might 
repeat  the  saying,  which  had  formerly  been  applied  to  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  same  country,  that,  in  Egypt)  it  was 
less  difficult  to  find  a  god,  than  a  man. 

Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  monastic  life ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  phi- 
losophy was  opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony,  who  ac- 
companied their  primate  to  die  holy  threshold  of  the  Va- 
tican. The  strange  and  savage  appearance  of  these  Egyp- 
tians excited,  at  first,  horror  and  contempt,  and,  at  length, 
applause  and  zealous  imitation*  The  senators,  and  more 
especially  the  matrons,  transformed  their  palaces  and  villas 
into  religious  houses ;  and  the  narrow  institution  of  six 
Vestals,  was  eclipsed  by  th^  frequent  monasteries,  which 
were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  Forum."  Inflamed  by  the  example 
of  Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  whose  name  was  Hilarion,'^ 

13  Sec  in  the  Codex  Regiilarum  (puUiskcd  by  Lucas  HoU^enios,  Rome, 
1661.)  a  preface  of  Sc.  Jcrom  to  hib  Lal'ui  version  of  the  Rule  of  Pachomuis, 
torn.  i.  p.  61. 

«  14  fcufin.  c.  5.  in  Vit.  Patruiti,  p  459.  He  calls  it,c'mtasami>lavald€ 
etpopulosa,  and  reckons  twelve  churches.  Strabo  (I.  xvii.  p.  1166.)  and 
Ammianus(xxn.  16.)  have  made  honourable  mention  of  Oxyrinchus,  whose 
inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  magniticent  temple. 


15  Qiiaiiti,populihabentur  in  urblbus,  tanta  paene  habentor  in  desertis 
muhitudines  monachoriiir .  Rufin.  c.  7.  in^Vit.  Fatrum,  p.  461.  He  con- 
gratulates the  fortunate  change. 


16  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  and  Italy,  is  occsioxi- 
ally  mentioned  by  Jerom  (toin.  i.  p.  119, 120. 199). 

17  Sec  the  Life  of  Hilarion,  by  St.  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  241. 252).  The 
stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malchus,  by  the  same  author,  are  admirably 
told ;  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositiona  is  the  want  of  truth 
and  common  sense. 
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fixed  his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea     CHAP. 
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and  a  morass^  about  seven  miles  from  Gaza.     The  aus-  y^^^^^ 

tere  penance,  in  which  he  persisted  forty-eight  years,  dif-  HUafion, 
fused  a  similar  enthusiasm ;  and  the  holy  man  was  followed  *?  ^^^^' 
by  a  train  of  two  or  three  thousand  anachorets,  whenever  a.  b.  328. 
he  visited  the  innumerable  monasteries  of  Palestine.  The 
fame  of  Basil**  is  immortal  in  the  monastic  history  of  the  Basil  in 
East.     With  a  mind,  that  had  tasted  the  learning  and  elo-  a.*D.*360. 
quence  of  Athens ;  with  an  ambition,  scarcely  to  be  satis- 
fied by  the  archbishopric  of  Csesarea,  Basil  retired  to  a 
savage  solitude  in  Pontus ;  and  deigned,  for  a  while,  to 
give  laws  to  the  spiritual  colonies  which  he  profusely  scat- 
tered along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.     In  the  West,  Martin  in 
Martin  of  Tours,'*  a  soldier,  an  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  a*d.370. 
saint,  established  the  monasteries  of  Gaul ;  two  thousand 
of  his  disciples  followed  him  to  the  grave  ;  and  his  elo- 
quent historian  challenges  the  desarts  of  Thebais,to  pro- 
duce, in  a  more  favourable  climate,  a  champion  of  equal 
virtue.     The  progress  of  the  monks  was  not  less  rapid,  or 
universal,  than  that  of  Christianity  itself.   Every  province,  ' 
and  at  last,  every  city,  of  the  empire,  was  filled  with  their 
increasing  multitudes ;  and  the  bleak  and  barren  isles,  from 
Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arise  out  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  were 
chosen  by  the  anachorets,  for  the  place  of  their  voluntary 
exile.     An  easy  and  perpetual  intercourse  by  sea  and  land 
connected  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  life 
of  Hilarion  displays  the  facility  with  which  an  indigent 
hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse  Egypt,  embark  for  Si- 
cily, escape  to  Epirus,  and  finally  settle  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.*®     The  Lratin  Christians  embraced  the  religious 

18  Hig  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris, 
not  far  from  Neo  Caesarea.  The  t«n  or  twelve  years  of  his  monastic  life 
were  disnirbed  by  long  and  frequent  avoca:tions.  Some  critics  have  disputed 
the  authenticity  of  his  Ascetic  rules ;  but  the  external  evidence  is  weighty, 
and  they  can  only  prove,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  real  or  affected  enthusiast. 
See  Tiliemont,  Mem.  Eccles  torn  ix.  p.  636...644.  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Or- 
dres  Monastiqueq^  torn.  i.  p.  17 S.  ..181. 

19  See  his  Life,  and  the  Three  Dialogues  by  Sulpicius  Scverus,  who  as- 
serts (Dialog,  i.  16),  that  the  booksellers  of  Rome  were  delighted  with  the 
quick  and  ready  sale  of  his  popular  work. 

20  When  Hilarion  sail«l  from  Parsetonium  to  Cape  Pachynus,  he  offer- 
ed to  pay  his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  Gospels .  Posthumian,  a  Gallic  monk, 
who  had  visited  Egypt,  found  a  merchant-ship  bound  from  Alexandria  to 
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institutions  of  Rome.  The  pilgrims,  who  visited  Jerusa- 
lem, eagerly  copied,  in  the  most  distant  climates  of  the 
eardi,  the  faithful  model  of  the  monastic  life.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Antony  spread  themselves  beyond  the  tropic  over 
the  Christian  empire  of  iEthiopia.*^  The  monastery  of 
Banchor,*^  in  Flintshire,  which  contained  above  two  thou- 
sand brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous  colony  among  the 
Barbarians  of  Ireland;"  and  lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
which  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  diffused  over  the 
northern  regions  a  doubtful  ray  of  science  and  supersti- 
tion.«^ 

These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life,  were  impelled 
by  the  dark  and  implacable  genius  of  superstition.  Their 
mutual  resolution  was  supported  by  the  example  of 
millions,  of  either  sex,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  rank; 
and  each  proselyte,  who  entered  the  gates  of  a  monastery, 
was  persuaded,  that  he  trod  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of 
eternal  happiness."  But  die  operation  of  these  religious 
motives  was  variously  determined  by  the  temper  and 
situation  of  mankind.  Reason  might  subdue,  or  passion 
might  suspend,  their  influence;  but  they  acted  most 

Marseilles,  and  performed  the  voyage  in  thirty  days  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog, 
i  n.  Athanasius,whoaddresscdhi8LifeofSt.Antonytotheforcipimcmk», 
was  obliged  to  hasten  the  composition,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  saulrng 
of  the  fleets  (torn.  ii.  p.  451). 

21  Sec  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  126),  Asscmanni,  Bibliot.  9^««^v^nV_^- P' 
93  p  857  919.  and  Geddes,  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  -W,  JU,  Jl. 
The  Abyssinian  monks  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  primitive  insUtution. 

22  Cambden's  Britannia,  vcl.  i.  p.  666, 667. 

23  All  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages  s  co- 
piously stated  by  archbishop  Usiier,  in  his  Britannicarum  Ecdcsiarum  Anti- 
quitates,  cap.  xvi.  p.  425. ..503. 

24  This  small,  though  not  barren  spot,  lona,  Hy,  or  Columb-kiU,  oiUy 
two  miles  in  length,  and  one  mUe  in  breadth,  has  been  distmguishcd,  1,  By 
tTe  monastery  of  St.  Columba,  founded  A.  D.  566 ;  whose  abbot  excreted 
an  eTwmary  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Caledoma  2  By  ac/««c 
UbilH^^^ich  aftbrded  some  hopes  of  an  entire  Uvy ;  and,  3.  By  the  tomb, 
of  sixJ;  kirg*,  Scots,  Irish,  and  Norwegians  ;  who  reposed  m  holy  groimd 
Sec  Usher  (p.  311.  360...370),  and  Buchanan  (Rer.  Scot.  1.  u.  p.  15.  edit. 
Ruddiman).  ^   .     v, 

25  Chrysostom  (in  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  has  evisc- 
erated three  books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic  hfe.  He  a 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  ark,  to  presume,  that  none  ^uj  the  elect 
rthe ^nks)can  possibly  be  saved  (I.  i.  p.  55, 56).  Elsewhere mdeed he be- 
^omeT  more  merciful  (I.  iii.  p.  83,  84),  and  allow,  different  degrees  ot  glo- 
^Ti^  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars.  In  this  lively  comparison  of  a  king  and 
7monk(l.  iii.  p.  116...121).  he  supposes  (what  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  kmg 
will  be  more  sparingly  rewarded,  and  more  rigorously  pumshcd. 
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forcibly  on  the  infirm  minds  of  children  and  females;     CHAP, 
they  were  strengthened  by  secret  remorse,  or  accidental  ^^^^\ 
misfortune  ;  and  they  might  derive  some  aid  from  the 
temporal  considerations  of  vanity  or  interest.     It  was 
naturally  supposed,  that  the  pious  and  humble  monks, 
who  had  renounced  the  world,  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  their  salvation,  were  the  best  qualified  for  the  spiritual 
government  of  the  Christians.  The  reluctant  hermit  was 
torn  from  his  cell,  and  seated,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  on  the  episcopal  throne:  the  monasteries  of 
Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  East,  supplied  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  saints  and  bishops ;  and  ambition  soon  dis- 
covered the  secret  road  which  led  to  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  honours.**   The  popular  monks,  whose  repu- 
tation was  connected  with  the  fame  and  success  of  the 
order,  assiduously  laboured  to  multiply  the  number  of 
their  fellow-captives.     They  insinuated  themselves  into 
noble  and  opulent  families ;  and  the  specious  arts  of  flat- 
tery and  seduction  were  employed  to  secure  those  prose- 
lytes, who  might  bestow  wealth  or  dignity  on  the  monas- 
tic profession.     The  indignant  father  bewailed  the  loss, 
perhaps,  of  an  only  son  ;*'  die  credulous  maid  was  be- 
trayed by  vanity  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  the 
matron  aspired  to  imaginary  perfection,  by  renouncing 
the  virtues'of  domestic  life.     Paula  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  Jerom;^^  and  the  profane  tide  of 
mother-in-law  of  God,*'  tempted  that  illustrious  widow 
to  consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughter  Eustochium. 

26  Thomasain  (Discipline de  l^gli&e,  torn.  i.  p.  1426.. .1469],  and  Ma- 
billon  (Oeuvres  Posthumes,  torn,  ii-  p.  115.. .158).  The  monks  were  gra- 
dually adopted  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

27  Dr.  Middleton  (vol.  i.  p.  110.)  liberally  censures  the  conduct  and 
TTiitings  of  Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advoca.es 
for  the  monastic  life. 

28  Jerom's  devout  ladies  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  works : 
the  particular  treatise  which  he  styles  the  Epitaph  of  Paula  (torn.  i.  p.  169 
...192),  is  an  elaborate  and  extravagaoit  panegyric.  The  exordium  is  ridi* 
culoualy  turgid :  **  If  all  the  members  of  my  body  were  changed  into 
**  tongues,  and  if  all  my  limbs  resounded  with  a  human  voice,  yet  should  1 
*<  be  hicapabte,"  Su:. 

29  Socrus  Dei  esse  coepisti  (Jerom.  tom.  i.  p.  140.  ad  Eustochium). 
Rtifinus  (in  Hieronyra.  Op. tom.  iv.  p.  223),  who  was  justly  scandalized, 
asks  his  adversary,  From  what  Pagan  poet  he  bad  stolen  an  expression  nm 
impious  and  absurd  i  *     * 
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By  the  advice,  and  in  the  company,  of  her  spiritual  gmde, 
Paula  abandoned  Rome  and  her  infant  son ;  retired  to 
the  village  of  Bethlehem;  founded  an  hospital  and  four 
monasteries :  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance,  an 
eminent  and  conspicuous  station  in  the  Catholic  church. 
Such  rare  and  illustrious  penitents  were  celebrated  as  the 
glory  and  example  of  their  age;  but  the  monasteries  were 
filled  by  a  crowd  of  obscure  and  abject  plebeians,^  who 
gained  in  the  cloister  much  more  than  they  had  sacrificed 
in  the  world.  Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics,  might 
escape  from  poverty  and  contempt,  to  a  safe  and  honour- 
able  profession;  whose  apparent  hardships  were  mitigated 
by  custom,  by  popular  applause,  and  by  the  secret  relaxa- 
tion  of  discipline.^^  The  subjects  of  Rome,  whose  per- 
sons and  fortunes  were  made  responsible  for  unequal  and 
exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Imperial  government;  and  the  pusillanimous  youth  pre- 
ferred the  penance  of  a  monastic,  to  the  dangers  of  a  mi- 
litary, life.  The  affrighted  provincials,  of  every  rank, 
who  fled  before  the  Barbarians,  found  shelter  and  sub- 
sistence; whole  legions  were  buried  in  these  religious 
sanctuaries;  and  the  same  cause,  which  relieved  the  dis- 
tress of  individuals,  impaired  the  strength  and  fortitude 
of  the  empire.'** 

The  nionastic  profession  of  the  ancients  ^  was  an  act 

30  Nunc  autem  veniunt  pkrumque  ad  hanc  profesuonem  aervitutis  Dei» 
et  ex  condidone  servili,  vel  etiam  Uberati,  vel  propter  hoc  a  Dominis  liberad 
give  liberandi ;  et  ex  vic&  nistkanft,  et  ex  opincum  exercitatione,  et  pldieio 
laboK.  AiigUBtmde  Oper.  Mooach.  c.  32.  ap.  Thomassbi.  Diadptine  <!• 
ITgUac,  torn.  iii.  p.  1094.  The  Egyptian,  who  blamed  Anenius,  owned 
that  be  led  a  m«re  comfortable  life  as  a  inonk»  'than  as  a  shepherd.  Sec 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  679. 

SI  A  Dominican  friar  (Voyagesdu  P.  Labat,  torn.  i.  p.  10),  who  lodg- 
ed at  Cadiz  in  a  convent  of  his  brethren,  soon  understood,  that  their  repose 
was  never  intemipted  by  nocturnal  devotion;  *<  quoiqu'on  ne  laisse  pas  de 
ionner  pour  I'edification  du  peuple." 

31*  See  a  very  sensible  preface  of  Lucas  Holstenius  to  the  Codex .Regu- 
larum.  The  emperors  attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of  public  and 
prnrate  duties;  but  the  feeble  dykes  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  aa- 
perstition :  and  Justinian  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  monks 
(Thoma8iin,tom.  i.  p.  1782..  .1799, and  Bmgham,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  p.  253). 

33  The  monastic  institution^  particularly  those  of  Egypt,  about  th« 
year  400,  are  describr  d  by  four  curious  and  devout  travellers ;  Rufinus  (Vit. 
Patrum,  1.  ii,  iii.  p.  424...536),  Posthumian  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog. i),  PalU- 
dius(Hist.  Lausiac.  in  Vit.  Patnim,  p.  709...863),  and  Cassia  (see  in 
tomr.  vii.  Bibliothec.  Max.  Patrum,  bis  four  fint  books  of  Institutes^  and 
Hm  twenty.four  CollatMOs  or  Conferences). 
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of  voluntary  devotion.  The  inconstant  fanatia  was  threat-     CHAP. 

XXXVII 
ened  with  the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  de-  y^^v^^ 

serted ;  but  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  stiD  open 
for  repentance.  Those  monks,  whose  conscience  was 
fortified  by  reason  or  passion,  were  at  liberty  to  resume 
the  character  of  men  and  citizens;  and  even  the  spouses 
of  Christ  might  accept  the  legal  embraces  of  an  earthly 
lover.^^  The  examples  of  scandal,  and  the  progress  of 
superstition,  suggested  the  propriety  of  more  forcible  re- 
straints. After  a  sufficient  trial,  the  fidelity  of  the  novice 
was  secured  by  a  solemn  and  perpetual  vow ;  and  his  irre- 
vocable engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  state.  A  guilty  fugitive  was  pursued,  arrest- 
ed, and  restored  to  his  perpetual  prison;  and  the  inter- 
position of  the  magistrate  oppressed  the  freedom  and  me- 
rit, which  had  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the  abject  sla- 
very of  the  monastic  discipline.*^  The  actions  of  a  monk, 
his  words,  and  even  his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an 
inflexible  rule,*'  or  a  capricious  superior :  the  slightest 
offences  were  corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement,  ex- 
traordinary fasts  or  bloody  flagellation;  and  disobedience^ 
murmur,  or  delay,  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
most  heinous  sins.*^  A  blind  submission  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  abbot,  however  absurd,  or  even  criminal, 

33  The  example  of  Malchus  (Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  356),  and  the  detign  of 
Caasian  and  his  friend  (Collation  xziv.  1),  are  incontestable  proofs  of  their 
freedom ;  which  is  elegantly  described  by  Erasmus  in  his  life  of  St.  Jerom. 
See  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacramenst  torn.  vi.  p.  2r9...300. 

34  See  the  4aws  of  Justinian  (Novel,  cxxiii.  No.  42),  and  of  Lewis  the 
Pious  (in  the  historians  of  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  427),  and  the  actual  jorispru- 
deace  of  France,  in  Denissart  Decisions,  &c.  (torn .  iv.  p .  855,  &c) . 

35  The  ancient  Codex  Regularum,  collected  by  Benedict  Anianinus, 
the  reformer  of  the  monks  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  ninth  century,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  seventeenth,  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  contains  thirty  difierent 
rules  for  men  and  women.  Of  these,  seven  were  composed  in  Kgypt,  one 
in  the  East,  one  in  Cappadocia,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Atrica,  four  in  Spam» 
eight  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and  one  in  England. 

36  The  rule  of  CoUimbanus,  so  pre^lent  in  the  West,  inflicts  one  hun- 
dred lashes  for  very  slight  offences  (Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p.  174) .  Before  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  abbots  indulged  themselves  in  mutilating  their 
monks,  or  putting  out  their  eyes ;  a  punishment  much  less  cruel  than  the 
tremendous  vade  in  pace  (the  subterraneous  dungeon  or  sepulchre),  which 
was  afterwards  invented.  See  an  admirable  discourse  of  the  learned  Ma- 
bWon  (Oeuvres  Posthumcs,  torn.  ii.  p.  321... 336);  whp,  on  this  occasion, 
seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  humanity.  For  such  an  effort,  I  can 
forgive  hisdefebceof  the  holy  tear  of  Vendoroe  (p.  361..  .399). 
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,^HAP.  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle,  the  first  virtoe 
s^^-,^^  of  the  Egyptian  monks ;  and  their  patience  was  frequently 
exercised  by  the  most  extravagant  trials.  They  were  di- 
rected to  move  an  enormous  rock  ;  assiduoaUy  to  water 
a  barren  staff,  that  was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  it  shoidd  vegetate  and  blossom  like  a 
tree ;  to  walk  into  a  fiery  furnace ;  Or  to  cast  their  infant 
into  a  deep  pond :  and  several  saints,  or  madmen,  have 
(seen  immortalized  in  monastic  story,  by  their  thoughtless 
and  fearless  obedience.'^  The  freedom  of  die  miiKl,  the 
source  of  every  generous  and  rational  sentiment,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  habits  of  credulity  and  submission ;  and 
the  moiik,  contracting  the  vices  of  a  slave,  devoutly  fol* 
lowed  the  feith  and  passions  of  his  ecclesiastical  tyrant. 
The  peace  of  the  Eastern  church  was  invaded  by  a  swarm 
of  fanatics,  incapable  of  fear,  or  reason,  or  humanity;  amd 
the  Imperial  troops  acknowledged,  without  shame,  that 
they  were  much  less  apprehensive  of  an  encounter  with 
the  fiercest  Barbarians.^' 
^^ht*^^  Superstition  has  often  framed  and  consecrated  the 
tiont.  fantastic  garments  of  the  monks  :^*  but  their  apparent 

singularity  sometimes  proceeds  from  their  uniform  la- 
attachment  to  a  simple  and  primitive  model,  which  liie 
revolutions  of  fashion  have  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyea 
.  of  mankind.  The  father  of  the  Benedictines  expressly 
disclaims  all  idea  of  choice,  or  merit;  and  soberly  exhorts 
his  disciples  to  adopt  the  coarse  and  convenient  dress  of 
the  countries  which  they  may  inhabit.^  The  monastic 
habits  of  the  ancients  varied  with  the  climate,  and  their 
mode  of  life ;  and  they  assumed,  with  the  same  indiffer- 

,   •  37  Snip.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12, 13.  p.  352,  kc.    Cassian.  Institut.  I.  W. 

c.  36,  27.  "  Prccipua  ibi  virtus  et  prima  est  obedientia.**  Among  the 
verba  seniorum  (in  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  v.  p.  617),  the  fourteenth  libel  or  db- 
couree  is  on  the  subject  of  obedience ;  and  the  Jesuit  Rosweyde,  who  pob- 
Iwhed  that  huge  volume  for  the  use  of  convents,  has  collected  all  the  scat- 
tend  passages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

38  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  161.)  has 
observed  the  scandal ous  valour  of  the  Cappadocian  monks,  which  was  ex* 
emplified  in  tlie  banishment  of  Chrysostom. 

39  Cassian  has  simply,  though  copiously,  described  the  monastic  habit 
of  Egypt  (Instiiut.  I.  i),  to  which  Sozoracn  (1.  iii.  c.  14.)  attributes  such  al* 
iegorical  meaning  and  virtue. 

40  Regul.  Benedict.  No.  55.  in  Cod.  Rcgul.  part  iL  p.  51. 
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ence,  the  sheep-skin  of  the   Egyptian  peasants,  or  the  ^HAP. 
doak  of  the  Grecian  philosophers.     They  allowed  them- 


selves the  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  a  cht^p 
and  domestic  manufacture ;  but  in  the  West,  they  rejected 
such  an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury.^'  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or  shave  their  hair ; 
they  wrapped  their  heads  in  a  cowl,  to  escape  the  sight  of 
profane  objects ;  their  legs  and  feet  were  naked,  except 
in  the  extreme  cold  of  winter;  and  their  slow  and  feeble 
steps  were  supported  by  a  long  staff-  The  aspect  of  a 
genuine  anachoret  was  horrid  and  disgusting :  every  sen* 
sation  that  is  offensive  to  man,  was  thought  acceptable  to 
God ;  and  the  angelic  rule  of  Tabenne  condemned  the 
salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs  in  water,  and  of 
anointing  them  with  oil/'  The  austere  monks  slept  on 
the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat,  or  a  rough  blanket;  and  the 
same  bundle  of  palm*leaves  served  them  as  a  seat  in  the 
day,  and  a  pillow  in  the  night. '  Their  original  cells  were 
low  narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materials;  which 
formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a  large 
and  populous  village,  inclosing  within  the  common  wadl, 
a  church,  an  hospital,  perhaps  a  librar}%  some  necessary 
offices,  a  garden,  and  a  fountain  or  reservoir  of  fresh  water. 
Thirty  or  forty  brethren  composed  a  family  of  septate 
discipline  anddiet;  and  the  great  monasteries  of  Egypt 
consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  families. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonimous  terms  in  the  Ian-  Their  diet, 
guage  of  the  monks :  and  they  had  discovered,  by  expe- 
rience, that  rigid  fasts,  and  abstemious  diet,  are  the  most 
effectual  preservatives  against  the  impure  desires  of  the 
flesh.**     The  rules  of  abstinence,  which  they  imposed, 

41  See  the  Rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Ufez  CSo.  31.  in  Cod.  Regul. 
paitii.  p.  136),  and  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (No.  13.  in  Cod.  Regul. 
partii.p.  214). 

42  Some  partial  indulgences  were  granted  for  the  hands  and  feeti 
**  Totum  autem  corpus  nemo  unguet  nisi  causft  inErmitatis  nee  lavabitur 
**  aqu&  nudo  corpore,  nisi  lang^r  perspicuus  sit."  Regul.  Pachom.  xcii. 
part  i.  p.  78. 

43  St.  Jerom,  in  strong,  but  indiscreet,  language,  expresses  the  most 
important  use  of  fasting  and  abstinence :  **  Non  quod  Deus  universitatis 
*^  Creator  et  Dominus,  intestinorum  nostrorum  nigitik,  et  inanitate  ventris* 
**  pulmonisque  ardore  delectetur,  sed  quod  aliter  pudicitia  tuta  esse  non 
*'  possit."  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  137,  ad  Eustochium).  See  the  twelfth  and  twen- 
tj-secoDd  ColUtions  of  tasstan,  de  CoiUtaUt  and  tk  lUtuianibut  KoctumU* 
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CHAP      or  practised,  were  not  uniform  or  perpetual :  the  cheerful 
XXXVII  f^  ■  '  »      * 

festival  of  the  Pentecost  was  balanced  by  the  extraordi- 
nary mortification  of  Lent ;  the  fervour  of  new  monaste- 
ries was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the  voracious  appetite 
of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate  the  patient,  and  teni]>erate, 
virtue  of  the  Egjptians.*^  The  disciples  of  Antony  and 
Pachomius  were  satisfied  with  their  daily  pittance/*  of 
twelve  ounces  of  bread,  or  rather  biscuit,^*  which  they 
divided  into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  afternoon,  and  of 
the  evening.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  almost  a  duty, 
to  abstain  from  the  boiled  vegetables,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  the  refectory  ;  but  the  extraordinary  bounty  of 
the  abbot,  sometimes  indulged  them  with  the  luxury  of 
cheese,  frui't,  sallad,  and  the  small  dried  fish  of  the  Nile*^' 
A  more  ample  latitude  of  sea  and  river  fish  was  gradually 
allowed  or  assumed :  but  the  use  of  flesh  was  long  con- 
fined to  the  sick  or  travellers ;  and  when  it  gradually  pre- 
vailed in  the  less  rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a  singular 
distinction  was  introduced  ;  as  if  birds,  whether  wild  or 
domestic,  had  been  less  prophane  than  the  grosser  ani- 
mals of  the  field.  Water  was  the  pure  and  innocent  beve- 
rage of  the  primitive  monks ;  and  the  founder  of  the 
Benedictines  regrets  the  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of 
wine,  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  intempe- 
rance of  the  age.^»     Such  an  allowatice  might  be  easily 

44  Edacitas  in  Grxcis  gula  est,  in  Callis  nature  (Dialog,  i.  c.  4.  p. 531). 
Cassian  fairly  owns,  that  the  perfect  model  of  abstinence  cannot  be  inutated 
in  Gaui,  on  account  of  the  aerum  tenriperies,  and  the  qualitas  nostrae  fiagili- 
tatis  (Institut.  iv.  11).  Among  the  Western  rules,  that  of  Columbanus  is 
the  most,austcre  ;  he  had  been  educated  amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as 
rigid  pcrhajis,  and  inflexible,  as  the  abstemious  virtue  of  Egypt.  The  rule  of 
Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  mildest :  on  holidays  he  allows  the  use  of  fles^. 

45  "  Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  nutritious  liqucnr, ought, 
«  at  least,  to  have  a  pound  and  an  half  f  twenty  four  oiuuesj  of  bread  cverj 
•♦  day."  State  of  Prisons,  p.  40.  by  Mr.  Howard. 

46  See  Caspian,  Coliat  I.  ii.  19,  20,  21.  The  small  loaves, or  biscuit,  of 
six  ounces  each,  had  <bta"5ncd  the  nante  of  JPaxim.acia(Rosweyde,  Onomas- 
ticon,  p.  lOij).  Pachomius,  however,  allowed  his  monks  some  latitude  in 
the  quantify  of  t\icir  food  ;  but  he  made  them  work  in  proportion  as  they 
eat  (Pallad.  in  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38,  39.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  viii.  p.  734 

^  737). 

47  Sec  the  banquet  to  which  Cassian  (Collation  viii.  1.)  was  invited  by 
•  Serenurs  an  Eg;  ^  'iiin  abbot. 

48  See  the  Rule  of  St.  Beucdic%  No.  39,  40.  in  Cod.  Reg.  part.  ii.  p. 
41^  42.  Licei  legamus  vinum  omnino  monarchorum  non  esse^  sed  quia  nos- 
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supplied  by  the  vineyards 'of  Italy;  and  his  victorious    ^^'^^l 
disciples,  who  passed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Baltic,  y^^v^^ 
required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an  adequate  compensation 
of  strong  beer  or  cid^er. 

The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  evangeli-  Ju^Ua^" 
cal  poverty,  abjured,  at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  *boiir. 
community,  the  idea,  and  even  the  name,  of  all  separate, 
or  exclusive,  possession.**  The  brethren  were  supported 
by  their  manual  labour ;  and  the  duty  of  labour  was  stre- 
nuously recommended  as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise,  and 
as  the  most  laudable  means  of  securing  their  daily  subsis- 
tence.*® The  garden,  and  fields,  which  the  industry  of 
the  monks  had  often  rescued  from  the  forest  or  the  morass, 
were  diligently  cultivated  by  their  hands,  they  performed, 
without  reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of  slaves  and  do- 
mestics J  and  the  several  trades  that  were  necessary  to 
provide  their  habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodging, 
were  exercised  within  the  preqpcts  of  the  great  monas- 
teries. The  monastic  studies  have  tended,  for  the  most 
part,  to  darken,  rather  than  to  dispel,  the  cloud  of  super- 
stition. Yet  the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  some  learned  solita- 
ries has  cultivated  the  ecclesiastical,  and  even  the  profane, 
sciences:  and  posterity  must  gratefully  acknowledge, that 
the  monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  been  ' 
preserved  and  multiplied  by  their  indefatigable  pens.*' 

cris  temporibus  id  monachis  penuaderi  non  potest ;  he  allows  them  a  Ro- 
man hemiruif  a  measure  which  may  be^  ascertained  from  Arbuthnot's  Ta- 
bles. 

49  Such  expressions,  as  my  book,  my  cloak,  my  shoes  (Cassian,  Insti-  / 
tut.  I.  iv.  c.  13),  were  not  less  severely  prohibitited  among  the  Western 
monks  (Cod.  Hegiil.  part  ii.  p.  174.  235.  288) ;  and  the  Rule  of  Columba- 
nus  punished  them  with  six  lashes.  The  ironical  author  of  the  Ordre*  Mo- 
mutiquet,  who  laughs  at  the  foolish  nicety  of  modem  convents,  seems  igno- 
mnt  that  the  ancients  were  equally  absurd. 

50  Two  great  masters  of  ecclesiastical  science,  the  P.  Thomassin  (Dis- 
cipline de  I'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p.  1090  ..1139),  and  the  P.  Mabillon  (Etudes 
Monastiques,  tom>  i.  p.  116.  .155),  have  seriously  examined  the  manual 
labour  of  the  monk8,which  the  former  considers  as  a  7nent,and  the  latter  as 
^duty. 

51  Mabillon  (Etudes  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  47.. .55),  has  collected  * 
many  ctirious  facts  to  justify  the  literary  labours  of  his  predecessors,  both 

in  the  East  and  West.  Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient  monasteries  of 
Egypt  (Casaian.  Institut.  l.iv.  c.  12),  and  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Martin. 
(Snip.  Sever,  in  Vtt.  Maitin.  c.7.  p.  473).  Casstodorius  has  allowed  au  am- 
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CHAP. 
XXXVII. 


Their 
riches. 


But  the  more  humble  industry  of  the  monks,  especialljr 
in  Egj'pt,  was  contented  with  the  silent,  sedentary,  occu- 
pation, of  making  wooden  sandals,  or  of  twisting  the  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree  into  mats  and  baskets.  The  superfluous 
stock,  which  was  not  consumed  in  domestic  use,  supplied, 
by  trade,  the  wants  of  the  communit}^:  the  boats  of 
Tabcnne,  and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thebais,  descend- 
ed the  Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria :  and,  in  a  Christiaa 
market,  the  sanctity  of  the  workmen  might  enhance  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labour  was  insensibly 
superseded.  The  novice  was  tempted  to  bestow  his  for- 
tune on  the  saints,  in  whose  society  he  was  resolved  to 
spend  the  ^remainder  of  his  life;  and  the  pernicious  in- 
dulgence of  the  laws  permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their 
use,  any  future  accessions  of  legacy  or  inheritance.** 
Melania  contributed  her  plate,  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver ;  and  Paitia  contracted  an  i^iinense  debt, 
for  the  relief  of  their  favourite  monks ;  who  kindly  im- 
parted the  merits  of  their  prayers  and  penance  to  a  rich 
and  liberal  sinner.**  Time  continuisilly  increased,  and 
accidents  could  seldom  diminish,  the  estates  of  the  popu- 
lar monasteries,  which  spread  ovet  the  adjacent  country 
and  cities :  and,  in  the  first  century  of  their  institution, 
the  infidel  Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed,  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  Christian  monks  had  reduced 
a  great  part  of  mankind  to  a  state  of  beggary.**  As  long 
as  they  maintained  their  original  fervour,  they  approved 

pie  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks ;  and  vx  shall  not  be  scandalized*  if 
their  pen  sometimes  wandered  from  Chrysostom  and  Augusdn,  to  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

52  Thnmassin  (Discipline  de  TEglisc,  torn.  iii.  p.  118. 145, 146.  in.». 
179),  has  examined  the  revolution  of  the  civil,  canon,  and  comnnon,  law. 
Modem  France  confirms  the  death  which  monks  have  inflicted  on  them- 
selves, and  jnstly  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

53  See  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  176. 185).  The  monk  Pambo  made  a  sublime 
answer  to  Melania,  who  wislied  to  specify  the  value  of  her  gift :  «*  Do  you 
•<  ofier  it  to  me,  or  to  God  ?  If  to  God,  he  who  sus|)ends  the  mountains  in 
•«  a  balance,  need  not  be  mformcd  of  the  weight  of  your  place."  Pallad. 
Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  10,  m  the  Vit.  Parrum,  1.  viii.  p.  715). 

54  Td  ff-^Av  f*'tf^  Tm  yii$  mtctttt^ttftc^  v^o^^a-tt  r«ff  fcgrmhhfMt 

I  V.  p.325.  Yet  the  wealth  of  the  Eastern  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  the 
princely  greatness  of  the  Benedictines. 
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themselves,  however,  the  faithful  and  benevolent  stewards   J??^^* 
of  the  charity,  which  was  entrusted  to  their  care.  But 


their  discipline  was  corrupted  by  prosperity :  they  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  kt  last  indulged 
the  luxury  of  expense*  Their  public  luxury  might  be 
excused  by  the  magnificence  of  religious  worship,  and  the 
decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habitations  for  an  im-  ^ 
mortal  society.  But  every  age  of  the  church  has  accused 
the  licentiousness  of  the  degenerate  monks ;  who  no  longer 
remembered  the  object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the 
vain  and  sensual  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had 
renounced,'*  and  scandalously  abused  the  riches  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of  their  found- 
ers.*^ Their  natural  descent,  from  such  painful  and  dan- 
gerous virtue,  to  the  common  vices  of  humanity,  will  not, 
perhaps,  excite  much  grief  or  indignation  in  thie  mind  of 
a  philosopher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  consumed  in  Their 
penance  and  solitude  ;  undisturbed  by  the  various  occu-  *^"*"^' 
pations  which  fill  the  time,  and  exercise  the  faculties,  of 
reasonable,  active,  and  social,  beings.  Whenever  they 
were  permitted  to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  mo- 
nastery, two  jealous  companions  were  the  mutual  guards 
and  spies  of  each  other's  actions ;  and,  after  their  return, 
they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or,  at  least  to  suppress, 
whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  world.  Strangers, 
who  professed  the  orthodox  faith,  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  their  dangerous  con- 
versation was  restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of  approved 
discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in  their  presence,  the  mo- 
nastic slave  might  not  receive  the  visits  of  his  friends  or 

55  The  sixth  general  council  (the  Qiiiniscxt  in  TniHo,  canon  xlvii.  in 
Beveridge,  torn.  i.  p.  213),  restrains  women  from  passing  the  night  in  a 
male,  or  men  in  a  tcmalc,  monastery.  The  seventh  general  council  (the 
second  Nicene,  Canon  xx.  in  Beveridge,  torn.  i.  p.  325),  prohibits  the  erec- 
tion of  double  or  promiscuous  monasteries  of  both  sexes;  but  it  appears 
from  Balsamon,  that  the  prohibition  was  not  effectual.  On  the  irregular 
pleasures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and  tnonht  see  Thomasun,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1334...1368. 

56  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Benedic- 
'  line  abbot :  *<  My  vow  of  poVerty  has  given  me  an  hundred  thousand  crowns 

**  a  year ;  my  vow  of  obedience  has  raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
**  prtDce."^  forget  the  consetiuenccs  of  his  vow  of  chastity. 
VOL.  IV.  3   D 
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S^Ji^{r  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly  meritorious,  if  he  af- 
flicted a  tender  sister,  or  an  aged  parent, by  the  obstinate  re- 
fusal of  a  word  or  look/^  The  monks  themselves  passed 
their  lives,  without  personal  attachments,  among  a  crowd, 
which  had  been  formed  by  accident,  and  was  detained,  in 
the  same  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice.  Recluse  fanatics 
have  few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  communicate :  a  special 
license  of  the  abbot  regulated  the  time  and  duration  of 
their  familiar  visits';  and,  at  their  silent  meals,  they  were 
enveloped  in  their  cowls  inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible, 
to  each  other/"  Study  is  the  resource  of  solitude :  but 
education  had  not  prepared  and  qualified  for  any  liberal 
studies  the  mechanics  and  peasants,  who  filled  the  monas- 
tic communities.  They  might  work :  but  the  vanity  of 
spiritual  perfection  was  tempted  to  disdain  the  exercbe 
of  manual  labour ;  and  the  industry  must  be  faint  and 
languid,  which  is  not  excited  by  the  sense  of  personal  in- 
terest. 

Their  de-  According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  might  employ 

the  day,  which  they  passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal 
or  mental  prayer  :  they  assembled  in  the  evening,  and 
they  were  awakened  in  the  night,  for  the  public  worship 
of  the  monastery.  The  precise  paoment  was  determined 
by  die  stars,  which  are  seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky 
of  Egypt ;  and  a  rustic  horn,  or  trumpet,  the  signal  of 
devotion,  twice  interrupted  the  vast  silence  of  the  desait." 
Even  sleep,  the  last  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  was  rigorous- 
ly measured :  the  vacant  hours  of  the  monk  heavily  rolled 
along,  without  business  or  pleasure ;  and,  before  the  dose 
of  each  day,  he  had  repeatedly  accused  the  tedious  pro- 
gress of  the  Sun.^^     In  this  comfortless  state,  supersti- 

57  Prior,  an  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him ;  but  he 
shut  his  eyes  during  the  whole  visit.  See  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  iii.  p.  504.  Many 
such  examples  might  be  added. 

58  The  7th,  8th,  29th,  30th,  Slst,  34th,  57th,  60th,  86th,  and  95th 
articles  of  the  Huleof  Pachomhis,  impose  most  intolerable  law  of  silence 
and  mortification. 

59  The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayers  of  the  monks  arc  copiously  dis- 
cussed by  Cassian  in  tlic  third  and  founh  books  of  his  Instiiutioiis;  and  he 
constantly  prefers  the  liturgy,  which  an  angel  had  dictated  to  the  monskste- 
ries  of  Tabenne. 

60  Cassian^  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia^  or  listless- 


votion  and 
▼isiona: 
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tion  stOI  pursued  and  tormented  her  wretched  votaries/'  CHAP. 
The  repose  which  they  had  sought  in  the  cloister  was 
disturbed  by  tardy  repentance,  profane  doubts,  and  guilty 
desires  ;  and,  while  they  considered  each  natural  impulse 
as  an  unpardonable  sin,  they  perpetually  trembled  on  the 
edge  of  a  flaming  and  bottomless  abyss.  From  the  pain* 
ful  struggles  of  disease  and  despair,  these  unhappy  vic- 
tims were  sometimes  relieved  by  madness,  or  death ;  and, 
in  the  sixth  century,  an  hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusa- 
lem for  a  small  portion  of  the  austere  penitents,  who  were 
deprived  of  their  senses/*  Their  visions,  before  they 
attained  this  extreme  and  acknowledged  term  of  frenzy, 
have  afibrded  ample  materials  of  supernatural  history. 
It  was  their  firm  persuasion,  that  the  air,  which  they 
breathed,  was  peopled  with  invisible  enemies ;  with  innu- 
merable demons,  who  watched  ever}^  occasion,  and  as- 
sumed every  form,  to  terrify,  and  above  all  to  tempt, 
their  unguarded  virtue.  The  imagination,  and  even  the 
senses,  were  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  distempered 
fanaticism :  and  the  hermit,  whose  midnight  prayer  was 
oppressed  by  involuntary  slumber,  might  easily  confound 
the  phantoms  of  horror  or  delight,  which  had  occupied 
his  sleeping,  and  his  waking  dreams.^3 

The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  CVmo-  The  Cce- 
Mes,  who  lived  under  a  common,  and  regular,  disci-  Anacho- 
pline ;  and  the  Anachorets^  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  ««»• 
independent,  fanaticism.**      The  most  devout,  or  the 

ness  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he  sighed  to 
find  himself  alone.  Saepiusque  egreditur  et  ingreditur  ceilam,  et  Solem 
velut  ad  occasum  tardius  propeiantem  crebriiu  intuetur  (Institut.  x.  1). 

61  The  temptations  and  sufferings  of  Stagirius  were  communicated  by 
that  unfortunate  youth  to  his  iiiend  St.  Chrysostom.  See  Middleton^ 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  107...110.  Something  similar  ihtroduces  the  life  of  eve- 
ry saint ;  and  the  famous  Inigo,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits 
(Vie  d*biigo  de  Guiposcoa,  torn  i.  p.  29..  .38.)  may  serve  as  a  memorable 
example. 

62  Flettry»  Hist.  Eedesiastique*  torn.  vii.  p.  46.  I  have  read  some- 
where, in  the  Vitat  Patrum,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  place,  that  severai,  I 
believe  manyf  of  the  monks,  who  did  not  reveal  thdr  temptations  to  the 
abbot,  became  guilty  of  suicidet 

63  See  the  seventh  and  eighth  Collations  of  Cassian,  who  gravely  ex- 
amines, why  the  dannons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous,  since  the 
time  of  St.  Anthony.  Rosweyd's  copious  index  to  the  Vitx  Patrum  will 
point  out  a  variety  of  infernal  scenes.  The  devils  were  most  formklable  in 
a  female  shape. 

64  For  the  distmction  of  the  Cmnobiut  and  the  Eermiu^  especially  in 
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CHAP,  most  ambitious,  of  the  spiritual  brethren,  renounced  the 
^^^myrsJ  convent,  as  they  had  renounced  the  world.  The  fervent 
monasteries  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  Laura^^'  a  distant  circle  of  solitary  cells ; 
and  the  extravagant  penance  of  the  Hermits  was  stimu- 
lated by  applause  and  emulation/^  They  sunk  under 
the  painful  weight  of  crosses  and  chains ;  and  their  ema- 
ciated  limbs  were  confined  by  collars,  bracelets,  gauntlets, 
and  greaves,  of  massy,  and  rigid,  iron.  All  superfluous 
incumbrance  of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast  away; 
and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  admired, 
whose  naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by  their  long  hair. 
They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves  to^e  rude  and  mise- 
rable state  in  which  the  human  brute  is  scarcely  distin- 
guished above  his  kindred  animals :  and  a  numerous  sect 
of  Anachorets  derived  their  name  from  their  humble 
practice  of  grazing  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  the 
common  herd.^^  They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some 
wild  beast  whom  they  affected  to  resemble ;  they  buried 
themselves  in  some  gloomy  cavern,  which  art  or  nature 
had  scooped  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  marble  quarries  of 
Thebais  are  still  inscribed  with  the  monuments  of  their 
penance.^'  The  most  perfect  hermits  are  supposed  to 
have  passed  many  days  without  food,  many  nights  with- 
out sleep,  and  many  years  widiout  speaking;  and  glori- 

Eg^'pt,  see  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  45.  ad  Rusticum),  the  first  Dialogue  of  Stil- 
picius  Severus,  Rufinus  (c.  22.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1,  ii.  p.  47a-}  Paliadius  (c. 
7.  69.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  viii.  p.  712.  758.)  and  above  all,  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.  These  writers,  who  compare  the 
common,  and  solitary  life,  reveal  the  abuse  and  danger  of  the  latter. 

65  Suicer.  Thekur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  205. 218.  Thomassin  (Dis- 
cipline dc  TEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1501,  1502.)  gives  a  good  account  of  these 
cells.  When  Gerafimus  founded  his  monastery,  in  the  wilderness  of  Jor- 
dan, it  was  accompanied  by  a  Laura  of  seventy  cells. 

66  Theodoret,  in  a  large  volume  (the  PhUotheus  in  Vit.  Patnira,  1.  ix. 
p.  793. ..863.^  has  collected  the  lives  and  miracles  of  thirty  Anachoiets. 
Evagrius  (I.  i.  c.  12.)  more  briefly  celebrates  the  monks  and  hermits  of 
Palestine. 

67  Sozomen,  I.  vi.  c.  33.  The  great  St.  Ephrem  composed  apane- 
g>Tic  on  these  /9«0-]mi,  or  grazmg  monks  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
viii.  p.  292). 

68  The  P.  ^icard  (Missions  du  Levant,  tom.  ii.  p.  217... 233.)  examin- 
ed the  caverns  of  the  Lower  Thebais,  with  wonder  and  devotion.  The  in- 
scriptions are  in  the  old  Syriac  character^  whkh  was  used  by  the  Christians 
of  Habyssii>ia. 
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oum  was  the  man  (I  abuse  that  name)  who  contrived  any    CHAP. 

.  .  XXXVII» 

cell,  or  seat,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  might  ex-  y^p^^^^ 

pose  him,  in  the  most  inconvenient  posture,  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons* 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic  life,  the  name  Simeon 
and  genius  of  Simeon  Stylites^*  have  been  immortalized  'a!^. 
by  the  singular  invention  of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  395..^!. 
age  of  thirteen,  the  young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession 
of  a  shepherd,  and  threw  himself  into  an  austere  monas- 
tery. After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  in  which  Si- 
meon was  repeatedly  saved  from  pious  suicide,  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  on  a  mountain,  about  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  the  east  of  Antioch.  Within  the  space  of  a 
mandara^  or  circle  of  stones  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself  by  a  ponderous  chain,  he  ascended,  a  column, 
which  was  successively  raised  from  the  height  of  nine, 
to  that  of  sixty,  feet,  from  the  ground.^®  In  this  last, 
and  lofty,  station,  the  Syrian  Anachoret  resisted  the  heat 
of  thirty  summers,  and  the  cold  of  as  many  winters. 
Habit  and  exercise  instructed  him  to  maintain  his  dan- 
gerous situation  without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  succes- 
sively to  assume  the  different  postures  of  devotion.  He 
sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with  his  out- 
stretched^rms,  in  the  figure  of  a  cross ;  but  his  most 
familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his  meagre  skeleton 
from  the  forehead  to  the  feet :  and  a  curious  spectator, 
after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  repeti- 
tions, at  length  desisted  from  the  endless  account.  The 
progress  of  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh  ^*  might  shorten,  but  it 
could  not  disturb,  this  cekstial  life  ;  and  the  patient  Her- 

69  Sec  Theodoret  (in  Vit.  Patrum,!.  Jx.  p.  848...854.J  Antony  (in 
Vit.  Patrum,!.  i.  p.  170. ..177.)  Cosma>  (in  Asseman.  Bibhot.  Oriental, 
torn.  i.  p.  239...25S.)  Evagrius  (I.  i.  c.  13,  14.)  and  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  347...392). 

70  The  narrow  circumference  of  two  cubits,  or  three  feet,  which  Eva- 
grius assigns  for  the  summit  of  the  column,  is  inconsistent  with  reason, 
with  facts,  and  with  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  people  who  saw  it  from 
below  might  be  easily  deceived. 

71  I  must  not  conceal  a  piece  of  ancient  scandal  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  ulcer.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Devil,  assuming  an  angelx 
form,  invited  him  to  ascend,  like  Elijah,  into  a  fiery  chariot  The  saint 
too  hastily  raised  his  foot,  and  Satan  seized  the  moment  of  inflicting  this 
^chastisement  on  bis  vanity. 
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CHAP,  luit  expired,  without  descending  firom  hiR  column.  A 
^^p.^„^'  prince,  who  should  capriciously  inflict  such  tortures, 
would  be  deemed  a  tyrant;  but  it  would  surpass  the 
power  of  a  tyrant,  to  impose  a  long  and  miserable  exist- 
ence on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelt}\  This  volun- 
tary martyrdom  must  have  g^dually  destroyed  the  sen- 
sibility both  of  the  mind  and  body ;  nor  can  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  fanatics,  who  torment  themselves,  are 
susceptible  of  any  lively  affection  for  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. A  cruel  unfeeling  temper  has  distinguished  the 
monks  of  every  age  and  country:  their  stem  indifference, 
which  is  seldom  mollified  by  personal  friendship,  is  in- 
flamed by  reli^ous  hatred  ;  and  their  merciless  zeal  has 
strenuously  administered  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisi- 
'  tion. 

The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  the  contempt 
and  pity  of  a  philosopher,  were  respected,  and  aImo$t 
adored,  by  die  prince  and  people.  Successive  crowds 
of  pilgrims  from  Gaid  and  India  saluted  the  divine  pillar 
of  Simeon ;  the  tribes  of  Saracens  disputed  in  arms  the 
honour  of  his  benediction ;  the  queens  of  Arabia  and 
Persia  gratefully  confessed  his  supernatural  virtue  ,-  and 
the  angelic  Hermit  was  consulted  by  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius,  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  church  and 
state.  His  remains  were  transported  from  the  mountain 
of  Telenissa,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  patriarch,  the 
master-general  of  the  East,  six  bishops,  twenty-one  coimts 
or  tribunes,  and  six  thousand  soldiers ;  and  Antioch  re* 
vered  his  bones,  as  her  glorious  ornament  and  impreg- 
Xiable  defence.  The  fame  of  the  aposdes  and  martjTs 
was  gradually  eclipsed  by  these  recent  and  popular  Ana- 
chorets ;  the  Christian  world  fell  prostrate  before  their 
shrines  ;  and  the  miracles  ascribed  to  their  relics  exceed- 
ed, at  least  in  number  and  duration,  the  spiritual  exploits 
of  their  lives.     But  the  golden  legend  of  their  lives ^*  was 

72  1  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  niiraclcS  contained  in  the 
Vita  Ptitrwn  of  Roswcyde,  as  the  number  very  mwch  exceed  the  thousand 
pages  of  that  voluminous  work.  An  elegant  8]iechnen  may  be  found  m 
the  DiaU'giies  of  Sulpicius  Sevenis,  and  his  life  of  St.  Martin.  He  reveres 
the  monks  of  Egypt ;  yet  he  insults  them  with  the  remark,  that  thff  nevrr 
raised  the  dtad ;  whereas  the  bishop  of  Tours  had  restored  three  dead  met 
to  life. 
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embellished  by  the  artful  credulity  of  their  interested    ^**^j 
brethren ;  and  a  believing  age  was  easily  persuaded,  that   y^.^*^ 
the  slightest  caprice  of  an  Egyptian  or  a  Syrian  monk 
had  been  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
universe.   The  favourites  of  Heaven  were  accustomed  to 
cure  inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch,  a  word,  or  a  dis- 
tant message  ;  and  to  expel  the  most  obstinate  daemons 
from  the  souls,  or  bodies,  which  they  possessed.     They 
familiarly  accosted,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the  lions 
and  serpents  of  the  desart ;  infused  vegetation  into  a  sap- 
less trunk  ;  suspended  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
passed  the  Nile  on  the  back  of  a  crocodile,  ^nd  refreshed 
themselves  in  a  fiery  furnace.     These  extravagant  tales, 
which  display  the  fiction  without  the  genius,  of  poetry, 
have  seriously  aifected  the  reason,  the  faith,  and  the  mo- 
rals, of  the  Christians.     Their  credulity  debased  and  Siqicnti- 
vitiated  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  they  corrupted  the  ^^^ 
evidence  of  history;    and  supersition   gradually  extin- 
guished  the  hostile  light  of  philosophy  and  science. 
Every  mode  of  religious  worship  which  had  been  prac- 
tised by  the  saints,  every  mysterious  doctrine  which  they 
believed,  was  fortified  by  the  sanction  of  divine  revela- 
tion, and  all  the  manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by  th^ 
servile  and  pusillanimous  reign  of  the  monks.     If  it  be 
possible  to  measure  the  interval,  between  the  philoso- 
phic writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sacred  legend  of  Theo- 
doret,  between  the  character  of  Cato  and  that  of  Sin^on, 
we  may  appreciate  the  memorable  revolution  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  Roman  empire  within  a  period  of 
five  hundred  years. 

II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  marked  by  II.  Cos- 
two  glorious  and  decisive  victories:  over  the  learned  and  ^p  mk* 
luxurious  citizens  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  over  the  Barba- 
warlike  Barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  sub-  ""^^•' 
verted  the  empire^  and  embraced  the  religion,  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Goths  were  the  foremost  of  these  savage  pro- 
selytes ;  and  the  nation  was  indebted  for  its  conversion 
to  a  countrjTftan,  or,  at  least,  to  a  subject,  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  who  have  de- 
served the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  posterity.     A 
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jnncini  S*"^*^  number  of  Roman  provincials  had  been  led  away 
%^0-^r^  '^^^  captivity  by  the  Gothic  bands,  who  ravaged  Asia  in 
the  time  of  Gallienus :  and  of  these  captives,  many  were 
Christians,  and  several  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
der. Those  involuntary  missionaries,  dispersed  as  slaves 
in  the  villages  of  Dacia,  successively  laboured  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  masters.  The  seeds,  which  they  planted 
of  the  evangelic  doctrine,  were  gradually  propagated; 
and,  before  the  end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work  was 
atchieved  by  the  labours  of  Ulphilas,  whose  ancestors 
had  been  transported  beyond  the  Danube  from  a  small 
town  of  Cappadocia. 
UlphiUs,  Ulphilas,  the  bishop  and  apostle  of  the  Goths,^^  ac- 

^Tcotto  *1^^^^^  theiT  love  and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and 
A.  D.  indefatigable  zeal ;  and  they  received,  with'  implicit  con- 
*  fidence,  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  virtue,  which  he 
preached  and  practised.  He  executed  the  arduous  task 
of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  a 
dialect  of  the  German,  or  Teutonic  language:  but  he 
prudently  suppressed  the  four  books  of  Kings,  as  they 
might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of 
the  Barbarians.  The  rude,  imperfect,  idiom  of  soldiers 
and  shepherds,  so  ill-qualified  to  communicate  any  spiri- 
tual ideas,  was  improved  and  modulated  by  his  genius ; 
and  Ulphilas,  before  he  could  frame  his  version,  was 
obliged  to  compose  a  new  alphabet  of  twenty-four  let- 
ters; four  of  which  he  invented,  to  express  the  peculiar 
sounds  that  were  unknown  to  the  Greek,  and  Latin,  pro- 
nunciation.^* But  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Gothic 
church  was  soon  afflicted  by  war  and  intestine  discord, 
and  the  chieftains  were  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  by 
^     interest.     Fritigem,  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  became 

73  On  the  subject  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  sec 
Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c  37.  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  33.  Tlieodorct,  1.  iv.  c  37.  Phi- 
lostorg.  t.  ii.  c.  5.  The  heresy  of  Philostorgius  appears  to  have  given  him 
superior  means  of  information. 

74  A  mudlated  copy  of  tlic  four  Gospels,  in  the  Gothic  version,  was 
published  A.  D.  1665.  and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  iponunient  of  tlie 
Teutonic  language,  though  AVetstein  attempts,  by  some  frivolous  conjec- 
tures, to  deprive  Ulphilas  of  the  honour  of  the  work.  Two  of  the  four  ad- 
ditional letters  ex])ress  the  W,  and  our  own  Th.  See  Simon.  Hist  Critique 
du  Nouvcau  Testament,  torn.  ii.  p.  219... 223.  Mill.  Proiegom.  p.  151. 
edit.  Kustcr.     Wctstcin,  Prolegom.  torn.  i.  p.  114. 
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the  proselyte  of  Ulphilas ;  while  the  haughty  sotd  of  Ath-     ^^^• 
anaric  disdained  the   yoke  of  the  empire,  and  of  the         ^^^^ 


GospeL  The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was  tried  by  the 
perseciition  which  hf.  excited.  'A  waggon,  bearing  aloft 
the  shapeless  image,  of  Thor,  perhaps,  or  of  Woden,  waa« 
conducted  in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of 
the  camp ;  and  the  rebels,  who  refused  to  worship  the 
God  of  tJieir  fathers,  were  immediately  burnt,  with  their 
tents  and  families.  The  character  of  Ulphilas  recom* 
mended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  Eastern  court,  where 
he  twice  appeared  p  the  minister  of  peace ;  he  pleaded 
tile  eau^  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  implored  the  pro* 
tection  of  Valens ;  and  the  name  of  Moses  was  applied  to 
this  spiritual  guide,  who  conducted  his  people,  tln-ough 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Danube,  to  the  Land  of  Pro» 
liuse*^^  The  devout  shepherds,  who  were  attached  to 
his  person,  aoad  tractable  to  his  toice,  acquiesced  in  their 
settlement  at  the  foot  of  the  Mssian  mountains,  in  H 
country  of  woodlands  and  pastures,  which  miiqK>rted 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  enabled  them  to  purchase  the 
torn  and  wine  of  the  more  plentifol  provinces.  These 
harmless  Baorbarians  multiplied  in  obscute  peace,  and  the 
profession  of  Christianity.'* 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  Visigoths,  uni-  The  Goths, 
rersally  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  bw^u^ 
fliey  maintained  a  perpettial  intercourse,  of  war,  of  friend-  ^^«»  ^^ 
ship,  or  of  conquest.     In  their  long  and  victorious  march  Christian- 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  converted  ^»     ^^ 
their  allies ;  they  educated  the  rising  generation ;  and  &c.         * 
the  devotion  which  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Alaric,  or  th^ 
court  of  Thoulouse,  might  edify,  or  disgrace,  the  palaces 
of  Rome  smd  Constantinople.^  During  the  same  period, 

75  Philostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passag^e  under  the  reign  of 
Constantine  ;  but  I  am  much  inclmed  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the  great 
etQigration. 

76  We  afc  obliged  to  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  51.  p.  68d.)  ^ora 
short  and  lively  picture  of  these  lesser  Goths.  Gothi  minores,  populus  im'. 
ntensus,  cum  suo  Pontifice  ip:R>que  primate  Wulfila.  The  last  words,  if 
they  are  not  mere  tautology,  imply  some  temporal  jurisdiction. 

Tt  At  non  ita  Gothi  non  ita  Vandali ;  malis  licet  doctoribua  instituti, 
melioTestamen  etiaiu  in  h&c  parte  quam  nostri.  Salvian  de  Gubem.  Dei« 
1.  vii.  p.  343. 

VOL.  IV.  .3    E 
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CHAP.    Christiaiutjr  was  embraced  by  almost  all  the  Barbarians, 
^^,^0^^  who  established  their  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the  Wes- 
tern empire;  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi  in 
Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Panno- 
nia,  and  the  various  bands  of  Mercenaries,  that  raised 
Odoacer  to  the  throne  of  Italy.     The  Franks  and  the 
Saxons  still  persevered  in  tlie  errors  of  Paganism;  but  die 
Franks  obtained  the  monarchy  of  Gaul  by  their  submis- 
sion to  the  example  of  Clovis  ;  and  the  Saxon  conquer- 
.    ors  of  Britain  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  super- 
stition by  the  missonaries  of  Rome.     These   Barbarian 
proselytes  displayed  an  ardent  and  successful  zeal  in  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.     The  Merovingian  kings,  and 
their  successors,  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  extended, 
by  their  laws  and  victories,  the  dominion  of  the  cross. 
England  produced  the  apostle  of  Germany ;    and  the 
evangelic  light  was  gradually  diffused  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rhine,  to  the  nations  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Baltic.^" 
Motiveit)#         The  different  motives  which  influenced  the  reason  or 
iMurtutn.    ^^  passions  of  the  Barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be 
ascertained.     They  were  often  capricious  and  acciden- 
tal ;  a  dream,  an  omen,  the  report  of  a  miracle,  the  ex- 
ample of  some  priest,  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a  believing 
wife,  and,  above  all,  the  fortunate  event  of  a  prayer,  or 
vow,  which,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  they  had  addressed 
to  the  God  of  the  Christians.^*     The  early  prejudices  of 
education  were  insensibly  erazed  by  the  habits  of  fre- 
quent and  familiar  society;  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  were  protected  by  the  extravagant  virtues  of  the 
monks ;  and  a  spiritual  theology  was  supported  by  the 
visible  power  of  relics,  and  the  pomp  of  religious  wor- 
ship.    But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode  of  persuasion 
which  a  Saxon  bishop*^  suggested  to  a  popular  saint,  might 

7S  Mosheim  hu  slightly  sketched  the  progress  of  Chnstianitj  m  th« 
North,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  subject  would  af- 
ford materials  for  an  ecclesiastical,  and  even  philosophical,  history. 

79  To  such  a  cause  has  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  30.)  ascribed  the  conversion 
of  the  Burgundians,  whose  Christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  Orosius  (I.  vii. 
c.  19). 

80  See  an  original  and  curious  epistle  from  Daniel,  the  first  bidiop  of 
Winchester  (Beda»  Hist.  Kecks.  Aaglorum,  1.  v.  €-  18'  p.  ^^.  «Ait. 
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sometimes  be  employed  by  the  missionaries,  who  labour-  chap. 
cd  for  the  conversion  of  infidels.  "  Admit,'*  says  the 
sagacious  disputant,  ^^  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  as- 
^  sert  of  the  fabulous^  and  carnal,  genealogy  of  their  gods 
^  and  goddesses,  who  are  propagated  from  each  other. 
^  From  this  principle  deduce  their  imperfect  nature,  and 
*'  human  infirmities,  the  assurance  they  were  bom^  and 
**  the  probability  that  they  will  di>.  At  what  time,  by 
•*  what  means,  firam  what  cause,  were  the  eldest  of  the 
^  gods  or  goddesses  produced  ?  Do  they  still  continue, 
**  or  have  they  ceased,  to  propagate  ?  If  they  have  ceased, 
^  summon  your  antagonists  to  declare  the  reason  of  this 
*^  strange  alteration.  If  they  still  continue,  the  number 
^  of  the  gods  must  become  infinite ;  and  shall  we  not  risk, 
**  by  the  indiscreet  worship  of  some  impotent  deity,  to 
"  excite  the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior  ?  The 
**  visible  heavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
"  verse,  which  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  cre- 
^  ated  or  eternal  ?  If  created,  how,  or  where,  could  the 
**  gods  themselves  exist  before  the  creation  ?  If  eternal, 
^  how  could  they  assume  the  empire  of  an  independent 
**and  pre-existing  world?  Urge  these  argun^ents  with 
^*  temper  and  moderation;  insinuate,  at  seasonable  inter- 
*'  vals,  the  truth,  and  beauty,  of  the  Christian  revelation : 
**  and  endeavour  to  make  the  unbelievers  ashamed,  witii- 
"  out  making  them  angry."  This  metaphysical  reason- 
ing, too  refined  perhaps  for  the  Barbarians  of  Germany, 
was  fortified  by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  po- 
pular consent.  The  advantage  of  temporal  prosperity 
had  deserted  the  Pagan  cause,  and  passed  over  to  the 
service  of  Christianity.  The  Romans  themselves,  the 
most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  of  the  globe,  had 
renoimced  their  ancient  superstition ;  and,  if  the  ruin  of 
their  empire  seemed  to  accuse  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
faith,  the  disgrace  was  already  retrieved  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  victorious  Goths.  The  valiant  and  fortunate 
Barbarians,  who  subdued  the  provinces  of  the  West,  suc- 

SniUh)>  to  St.  Boniface,  who  preached  the  Gospel  among  the  Savages  of 
Hetse  and  Thuringia.  Epistol.  Bonifaciiy  Ixvii.  in  the  Maxima  Bibliothecsk 
Fatrum,  torn.  xiii.  p.  93. 
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Effects  of 
their  con- 
venioiu 


^mple-  Before  tlie  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  ChrUtiw 
nations  of  Europe  might  exult  in  the  e«h»ive  poMe^ipii 
of  the  tempera^tc  cUniatcs,  of  the  fertile  lands,  which  pro- 
duced  coun,  wine,  and  oil;  while  th©  savage  idolatt»», 
and  their  helpless  idols,  were  confined  to  th«  eqfitreButies 
of  th?  earth,  the  dark  and  frozen  regions  of  th^  North.** 
Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven  to 
the  Barbarians,  iptroduccd  an  important  change  in  thwr 
mond  and  political  condition*  They  received,  *t  the 
^ame  lii^,  the  use  of  letters,  so  ess«tial  to  a  feUgion 
whose  doctrines  are  contained  in  a  sacred  book,  and 
whUe  they  studied  the  divine  truth,  their  minda  ww» 
ipscnsiUy  enlarged  by  the  ^tant  view  of  histofy^  of  na- 
ture, of  the  arta,  and  of  society*  The  v^rsiw  of  Ae 
Sk;riptuves  into  their  naitive  tongue,  which  had  facititaled 
their  conversion,  must  excite,  among  their  clergy,  »p«»e 
curiosity  to  read  the  original  text,  to  underst««»d  the  aa- 
oned  liturgy  of  the  church,  »d  to  exaawne^  in  die  Wfi- 
tinga  of  the  faihers,  the  chain  of  ecdesiaatieal  taradltlan. 
Th«ae  spiritual  gifts  were  preserved  in  il$fi  Greek  an* 
Latin  languages,  which  concealed  the  ioestimable  n»w 
n^ents  of  ancieiKt  learaiAg*  The  immoirtal  peoduetieM  of 
Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  which  were  acceasiUe  te^  Ae 
Christim  Barbarians,  maintained  a  silent  uaMrcoutse  be- 
tween the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  timea-of  C]0via  and 
Charlemagne.  The  emulation  of  mankind  was  eneouran 
ged  by  the  remembrance  of  a  more  perfect  state;  and  the 
ilame  of  science  was  secredy  kept  alive^  to  warm  vtd  «n^ 
U^ten  the  mature  age  of  the  Western  wcudd.  In  thei 
mfi^X  CGdrrupt  state  of  Christianity,  the  Barbarians  mi^ 
ksam  justice  £Eom  the  lawj  and  mercy  fvom  the  goaf^li 
and  if  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  was  insufficient  ta 
guide  their  actions,  or  to  regulate  their  paasiona^  they 
were  sometimes  restrained  fay  conscience,  andfrequ^atb* 
punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct  authority  o£  reli- 
gion was  lesa  effectual,  than^  the.  holy  communion  whidi 

81  The  awrovd  of  ChaiieoQagne  added  weigkt  to  tke  aFgaamenjE.;  bat 
VFbsn  Daniel wvQte  this  epistk  (A.  D.  73S.)  tbe  MAhom^tana, who  veisned 
from  India  to  Spain^  might  have  restored  it  against  the-  Qhxiitiaiis. 
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UBited  them  with  Aeir  Chriatisn  brethrea  in  spiritDal  Jxlmi. 
friendship.  The  inflaence  of  these  sentiments  contribu-  y^^^0-^r1^ 
ted  to  secure  their  fidelity  in  tiie  service,  or  the  alliance^ 
of  the  Romans,  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war,  to  mode^ 
ipate  the  insolence  of  conquest,  and  to  pareserve,  in  th^ 
downfall  of  the  empire,  a  permanent  respect  for  the  name 
and  instituti<His  of  Rome.  In  the  days  of  Paganism^  thcr 
piiests  of  Gaul  and  Germany  reigned  over  the  people,, 
and  omtroUed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates ;  and 
the  zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal,  or  more  am* 
pie,  measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  ponttffii  of  tho 
Christian  £EUtb»  The  sacred  character  of  the  hisbqia  wa9 
auppofted  by  their  tempond  poasessaons;  they  obtained 
9n  bojBOuraUe  seat  in  the  legislative  asaemUies  of  84:ddiers 
9nd  freemen;  and  it  was  their  interest,  aa  well  as  their 
duty,  to  mollify,  by  peaceful  counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of 
the  Barbarians.  The  perpetual  correspondence  of  the 
I«atin  clergy,  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jem 
nisalem,  and  the  growing  authority  of  die  Popes^  cemenN 
fd  the  union  of  the  Christian  republic;  and  gradually  pro^ 
4ttced  the  similar  manners,  and  common  juri^rudence, 
which  have  distinguished,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  t^e 
independent,  and  even  hostile,  nations  of  modem  Europe. 

But  the  operationt  of  these  causes  Was  checked  and  Theyt« 
v«C«rded  by  die  unfortunate  accident,  which  infused  a  the  Amu 
dieadly  poison  into  the  cup  of  Salvation.  Whatever  might  heresy. 
bi^  the  early  sentiments  of  Ulphilas,  his  connections  with 
t^  empire  and  the  church  were  formed  during  the  reign 
%f  Ariaoiism.    The  apostle  of  the  Goths  subscribed  the 
creed  of  Rimini;  professed  with  freedom,  and  perhaps 
widi  sincerity,  that  the  Son  was  not  equal,  or  consub- 
Stmtial  to  the   Father;'^  ^communicated  these  errors 
to  the  clergy  and  people;   and  infected  the   Barbaric 
world  with  an  heresy,*'  which  the  great  Theodosius  pro^ 

82  The  opinions  of  Ulphilu  and  th*  Goths  inclined  to  Senii-Amnisin, 
^oo^  they  would  not  say  that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  thou^  they  held  com- 
munion with  those  who  maintained  that  heresy.  Their  apostle  represented 
the  whole  controversy  as  a  question  of  trifling  inonient,  which  had  been 
ratted  by  the  passions  of  the  clergy.    Theodore!.  1.  iv.  c.  37. 

83  The  Arianism  of  the  Goths  has  been  imputed  to  the  emperor  Va- 
lens :  **  Haque  justo  Dei  judicio  ipsi  eum  vivum  incenderunt,  qui  propter 
**  eum  etiam  mortoiy  vitio  erroris>  arsuri  sunt."    Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  33.  p. 
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xxxvi'i  *^"'^^^  *"^  extinguished  among  the  Romans.  The  tem- 
per and  understanding  of  the  new  proselytes  were  not 
adapted  to  metaphysical  subtleties;  but  they  strenuously 
maintained,  what  they  had  piously  received,  as  the  pure 
and  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  advantage 
of  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  Teu- 
tonic language,  promoted  the  apostolic  labours  of  Uli^i- 
las,  and  his  successors;  and  they  ordained  a  competent 
number  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  kindred  tribes.  The  Ostrogoths,  the  Burgundians, 
the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  who  had  listened  to  the  elo- 
quence  of  the  Latin  clergy ,«^  preferred  the  more  intelligi- 
ble lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers ;  and  Arianism  was 
adopted  as  the  national  faith  of  the  warlike  convert^  who 
were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire.  This 
irreconcileable  difference  of  religion  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  jealousy  and  hatred;  and  the  reproach  of  Bar* 
harian  was  embittered  by  the  more  odious  epithet  of  He* 
rettc.  The  heroes  of  the  North,  who  had  submitted, 
with  some  relucunce,  to  believe  that  all  their  ancestors 
were  in  hell;*'  were  astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn, 
that  they  themselves  had  only  changed  the  mode  of  their 
eternal  condemnation.  Instead  of  the  smooth  applause, 
which  Christian  kings  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
their  loyal  prelates,  the  orthodox  bishops  and  their  clergy 
were  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Arian  courts;  and 
their  indiscreet  opposition  frequently  became  criminal, 
and  might  sometimes  be  dangerous.'*  .  The  pulpit,  that 
safe  and  sacred  organ  of  sedition,  resounded  with  the 

SS^.  This  cruel  sentence  is  confirmed  by  Tillcmont  (Mem.  Ecdes.  torn. 
vi.  p.  604. ..610),  who  coolly  observes,  «  im  seiil  liomme  entraina  dans  Ten- 
"  fer  un  nombrc  infini  de  Septentrionaux,  &c.*'  Salvian  (de  Gubem.  Dei, 
1.  V.  p.  150,  151.)  picics  and  excik^es  their  involuntar)'  error. 

84  Orosius  ailrins,  in  the  year  416  (I.  vii.  c.  41  p.  580),  that  the 
churches  of  Christ  (of  the  Catholics)  were  filled  with  Huns,  Suevi,  Vanlals, 
Burgundians. 

85  Radbnd,  king  of  the  Prisons,  was  so  much  scandalized  by  this  rash 
declaration  of  a  missionary,  that  he  drew  back  his  foot  after  he  had  entered 
the  baptismal  font.     See  Fleury,  Hist.  £cde8.  torn.  ix.  p  167. 

86  The  epistles  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  tinder  the  Visigoths, 
andof  Avi:  us,  bihhop  of  Vienna,  under  the  Burgundians,  explain,  some- 
times  in  dark  hints,  the  general  dispositions  of  the  Catholics.  The  history 
of  Clovis  and  Thecdoric  will  suggest  some  particular  facu. 
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nimet  of  Pharaoh  and  Holofernes:*'  the  public  discon-     CHAP, 
tent  was  inflamed  by  the  hope  or  promise  of  a  glorious 


deliverance;  and  the  seditious  saints  were  tempted  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  predictions.... 
Notwithstanding  .these  provocations,  die  Catholics  of  General 
Gaul,  Spain  and  Italy,  enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Arians,  the  free  and  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion* 
Their  haughty  masters  respected  the  zeal  of  a  numerous 
people,  resolved  to  die  at  the  foot  of  their  altars ;  and  the 
example  of  their  devout  constancy  was  admired  and  imi- 
tated by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  The  conquerors 
evaded,  howeve^-,  the  disgraceful  reproach,  or  confession, 
of  fear,  by  attributing  their  toleration  to  the  liberal  mo-* 
tives  of  reason  and  humanity ;  and  while  they  aiTected  the 
language,  they  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  spirit,  of  genu- 
ine Christianity. 

The  peace  of  the  church  was  sometimes  interrupted.  Arian  per^ 
The  Catholics  were  indiscreet,  the  Barbarians  were  im-  ^"^°^ 
patient ;  and  the  partial  acts  of  severity  or  injustice  which  daU. 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Arian  clergy,  were  exag- 
gerated by  the  orthodox  writers.     The  guilt  of  persecu- 
tion may  be  imputed  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths ; 
who  suspended  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical,  or,  at  least, 
of  episcopal,  functions;  and  punished  the  popular  bishops 
of  Aquitain  with  imprisonment,  exile,  and  confiscation." 
But  the  cruel  and  absurd  enterprise  of  subduing  the 
minds  of  a  whole  people,  was  undertaken  by  the  Vandals 
alone.   Genseric,  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  had  renoun-  Oenseric, 
ccd  the  orthodox  communion ;  and  the  apostate  could    ^-  ^• 
neither  grant,  nor  expect,  a  sincere  forgiveness.    He  was 
exasperated  to  find,  that  the  Africans,  who  had  fled  be- 
fore him  in  the  field,  still  presumed  to  dispute  his  will  in 
synods  and  churches;  and  his  ferocious  mind  was  incapa*- 
ble  of  fear,  or  of  compassion.     His<  Catholic  subjects 

ST  Genseric  confessed  the  resemblance,  by  the  severity  with  which  h« 
punished  such  indiscreet  alltmons.    Victor  Vitensis,  1.  7.  p.  10. 

88  Such  are  tlie  contemporary  complaints  of  Sidonirs,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont (I.  vii.  c.  6.  p.  182,  &c.  edit.  Sirmond).  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
quotes  this  Epistle  (I.  ii.  c.  25.  in  torn.  U.  p.  174),  extorts  an  unwarrantable 
assertion,  that  of  the  nine  vacancies  in  Aquitain,  some  had  been  produced 
hy  episcopal  tnartyrd^mt. 
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X3?xvi*i  ^"'^^  Oppressed  by  intolennt  laws,  and  arbitrary  paniik 
^^^^■^^^-^  ments.  The  language  of  Genseric  iras  furious  and  for- 
midable; the  kxK>wledge.  of  his  intentions  might  justify 
the  most  unfavourable  interpretation  of  his  actions;  and 
the  Arians  were  reproached  with  the  frequent  executions^ 
which  stained  the  palace,  and  the  dominions,  of  the  ty- 
nmt.  Arms  and  ambition  were,  however,  the  ruling  pas* 
Hunnepc,  tions  of  the  monarchy  of  the  sea.  But  Hunneric,  his  in- 
glorious son,  who  seemed  to  inherit  only  his  vices,  tor- 
mented the  Catholics  with  the  same  unrelenting  fuiy 
which  had  been  fatal  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  ths 
friends  and  favourites  of  his  father:  and,  even  to  die 
Arian  patriarch,  who  was  inhumanly  burnt  alive  in  the 
midst  of  Carthage.  The  religious  war  was  preceded 
and  prepared  by  an  insidious  truce;  perseoution  waa 
made  the  serious  and  important  business  of  the  Vandal 
court ;  and  the'  loathsome  disease,  which  hastened  the 
death  of  Hunneric,  revenged  ihft  injuries,  without  con- 
tributing to  the  deliverance,  of  the  church.  The  Arone 
of  Africa  was  successively  filled  by  the  two  nephews  of 
Gunda-  Hunneric;  by  Gundamund,  who  reigned  about  twdve^ 
A.  D.'484.  ^^^  ^y  Thrasimund,  who  governed  the  nation  about  twcn* 
ty^seven  3rears.  Their  administration  was  hostile  and 
oppressive  to  the  orthodox  party.  Gundamund  iq»pear* 
ed  to  emulate,  or  even  to  sai^pass,  the  cniehy  of  his 
uncle,-  and,  if  at  length  he  relented,  if  he  recalled  the 
bishops,  and  restored  the  freedom  of  Athanastan  woiw 
ship,  a  premature  death  intercepted  the  benefits  of  hit 
Thmi-  tardy  clemency*  His  brother,  Thranimund,  was  the 
A.  D.'496.  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  Vandal  kxags^ 
whom  he  excelled  in  beauty,  prudence,  and  magnaainaity 
of  soul.  But  this  magnanimous  character  was  degraded 
by  his  intolerant  zeal  and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead 
of  threats  tmd  tortures,  he  employed  the  gentle  but  effica- 
cious, powers  of  seduction.  Wealth,  dignity,  and  the 
royal  favour,  were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apostacy  ;  the 
Catholics,  who  had  violated  the  laws,  might  purchase 
their  pardon  by  the  renunciation  of  their  faith;  and  wh€;p»« 
ever  Thrasimund  meditated  any  rigorous  measure,  he 
patiently  waited  till  the  indiscretion  of  his  adversariea 
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femished  him  with  a  specious  opportunity.     Bigotry  was     CHAP. 
his  last  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  death:  and  he  exacted 


JTom  his  successor  a  solemn  oath)  that  he  would  never 
tolerate  the  sectaries  of  Athanasius.     But  his  successor,  HMtric, 
Hilderic,  the  gentle  son  of  the  savage  Hunneric,  prefer- 
Ted  the  duties  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  the  vain  obli- 
gation of  an  impious  oath;  and  his  accession  was  glorious- 
ly marked  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  universal  free* 
dom.     The  throne  of  that  virtuous,  though  feeble  mo- 
narch, was  usurped  by  his  cousin  Gelimer,  a  zealous  Gelimtry 
Arian :  but  the  Vandal  kingdom,  before  he  could  enjoy  ^  ^"  *^* 
or  abuse  his  power,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Belisa- 
rius;  and  the  orthodox  party  retaliated  the  injuries  which 
they  had  endured.^^ . 

The  passionate  declamations  of  the  Catholics,  the  A  general 
sole  historians  of  this  persecution,  cannot  afibrd  any  dis-  ^r^ution 
tinct  series  of  caiises  and  events ;  any  impartial  view  of  ^  Africa, 
characters,  or  counsels ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances, that  deserve  either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  following  heads :  I.  In  the  original  law, 
which  is  still  extant,*^  Hunneric  expressly  declares,  and 
the  declaration  appears  to  be  correct,  that  he  had  faith- 
fully transcribed  the  regulations  and  penalties  of  the  Im- 
perial edicts;  against  the  heretical  congregations,  the 
^(^rgy,  and  the  people,  who  dbsented  from  the  establish- 
ed religion.  If  the  rights  of  conscience  had  been  under- 
stood, the  Catholics  must  have  condemned  their  past  con- 
duct, or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  suiferings.  But  they 
still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indulgence  which  they  claim- 
ed. While  they  trembled  under  the  lash  of  persecution, 
they  praised  the  laudable  severity  of  Hunneric  himself, 

89  The  original  monuments  of  the  Vandal  pcrsepition  are  preserved  in 
the  five  books  of  the  History  of  Victor  Vitensis;(de  Penecutione  Vanda- 
lici)» a  bishop  who  was  exiled  by  Hunneric;  in  the  Life  of  St.  Fulgentius, 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  persecution  of  Thrasimund  (in  Bibiioth.  Max. 
Patnim.  torn.  ix.  p.  4... 16),  and  in  the  first  book  of  the  Vandalic  War,  bj 
the  mvfrrtiaX  Procopius  (c.  7,.  S.  p.  196, 197, 198, 199).  Dom  Ruinart, 
the  last  editor  of  Victor,  has  Ulustrated  the  whole  subject  with  a  copious 
and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  and  supplement  (Paris,  1694). 

90  Vktor.  XV.  2.  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  Catholics  to  the 
Momootttiatu.  He  describes,  as  the  veri  Divins  Majestatis  cidtores,  his 
owa  party,  who  professed  the  faith,  confirmed  by  more  than  a  thousand 
^ishppsy  m  the  synods  of  Rimini  and  Sdeucia. 

TOJL.   IV.  SF 
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nimi  ^^  bonit  orbaniibed  great  numbers  of  Mamefaflems;** 
and  diey  rejected,  with  horm",  the  ignominious  conqiro^ 
miae,  lliat  die  discipies  of  Arius,  and  of  Athanasiiis, 
ahoidd  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  similar  tokratson  in  die 
territories  ot  the  Romans,  and  in  diose  of  the  Van* 
dds.'*  II.  The  practice  of  a  conference,  which  the  C»- 
thotics  had  so  freqoendy  used  to  insult  and  punish  their 
obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted  against  themselves.** 
At  the  command  of  ^unneric,  four  hundred  and  six^-aix 
ordiodox  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage;  but  when  they 
were  admitted  into  th^.  hall  of  audience,  they  had  dM^ 
mortification  of  beholdmg  the  Arian'  Cirila  exalted  on  the 
patriarchal  throne.  The  disputants  were  separated  after 
the  mutual  and  ordinary  reproaches  of  noise  and  silence^ 
of  delay  and  precipitation,  of  military  force  and  of  popu- 
lar clamour.  One  martyr  and  one  confessor  were  selec- 
ted  among  the  Catholic  bishops;  twenty-eight  escaped  by 
flight,  and  eighty-eight  by  conformity;  forty-six  were  sent 
into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the  royal  nsLvy ;  and  three 
hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  die  diflferent  parts  of 
Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and  care» 
folly  deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  comfi»ts 
of  life.^^  The  hardships  of  ten  years  exile  must  have 
reduced  their  numbers;  and  if  diey  had  comj^ed  with 
Ac  law  of  Thraumund,  which  prohibited  any  episcopal 
•  consecrations,  the  ordiodox  church  of  Afiica  must  have 
expired  with  the  lives  of  its  actual  members.  They  dis- 
obeyed; and  their  disobedience  was  punished  by  a  second 
exile  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  bishops  into  Sardinia; 

91  Victor,  li.  l.n.  21, 23.  Landahilior  .  .  .  Tidebatur.  In  the  MSS. 
which  omit  this  word,  the  pauage  is  unintelligible.  See  Ruuan,  Not.  p. 
164.  *^ 

92  Victor  ii.  2.  p.  22,  23.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  am- 
ditions,  periadotes  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  a 
■Dane  to  entrap  the  Catholic  bishops. 

93  See  the  narratire  of  this  conference,  and  the  tiemtment  of  the  bi- 
■hoM,  m  Victor.  U.  13...ia  p.  35...42.  and  the  whole  fourth  bonk,  p.  fiS 
...171.  The  third  book,  p.  «...62.  is  eatiiely  filled  by  their  apoio^-  or 
confession  ot  faith.  r—^'o^ 

94  See  the  Ust  of  the  African  bishops,  in  Victor,  p.  117,..140.  and  Ra- 
man s  notes,  p.  215...397.  The  schism&tic  name  of  Donatiu  fiequendy 
occurs,  and  they  appear  to  have  adopted,  like  our  &natics  of  the  last  sse, 
Aepwus  appelUtionsof  Dttxiaiw^  ncogratia$,SiMickmiuki^  JUabtuhmn^ 
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Where  thcjr  languialied  fifteen  yearo,  till  die  aocemon  of  xx^ vu 
ike  gracious  HiUertc^'  The  two  Ulaiids  were  judicious- 
ly chosen  by  the  asslice  of  their  Arian  tyrants,  Seaeca, 
from  hb  own  experience,  has  deplored  and  exaggerated 
the  miserable  state  of  C<H«ica,'®  and  the  pknty  of  Sardi^ 
Bin  was  overbalanced  by  the  unwholesome  quality  of  tha 
air«97  III.  The  zeal  of  Genseric,  and  his  successors,  &»r 
the  oonversian  of  the  Catholics,  must  have  rendered  them 
still  more  jealous  to  guard  the  puri^r  of  the  Vandal  faith* 
Before  the  churches  were  finally  shut,  it  was  a  crime  to 
appear  in  a  Batbarian  dress;  and  those  who  presumed  to 
aeg^ct  the  royal  mandate,  were  rudely  dragged  bacb* 
wards  by  their  long  hain**  The  Palatine  officers,  who 
x^fbsed  to  profess  the  religion  of  their  prince,  were  igno* 
nuniously  stripped  of  their  honours,  and  employments  ^ 
banished  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;  or  condemned  to  the 
aervile  labours  of  eilaves  and  "peasants  in  the  fields  of 
Utica.  In  the  districts  which  had  been  peculiarly  allot* 
ted  to  the  Vandals,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship 
was  more  strictly  prohibited ;  and  severe  penalties  were 
denounced  against  the  guilt,  both  of  the  missionai}'',  and 
the  prosel3rte*  By  these  arts,  the  faith  of  the  Barbarians 
was  preserved,  and  their  zeal  was  Inflamed;  diey  dis« 
diarged,  with  devout  fury,  the  office  of  spies,  informers, 
or  executioners;  and  whenever  their  cavalry  took  the 
field,  it  was  the  fiivourite  amusement  of  the  march,  to 
defile  the  churches,  and  to  insidt  the  clergy  of  the  adverse 
haionfi^    IV.  The  citizens  who  had  been  educated  in 

95  Fulgent.  Vit.  c  16..  29.  Thrasimimd  affected  the  praiae  of  mode- 
ffttion  and  learning ;  and  Fulgentius  addretied  three  books  of  controversy 
to  the  Ahan  tyrant,  whom  he  styles  piiuriM  Rex,  Biblioth.  Maxim.  Pa- 
trum>  torn.  ix.  p.  41 .  Only  sixty  bishops  are  mentioned  as  exiles  in  the  life 
of  Fidgentios;  they  are  increased  to  one  hiudred  and  twenty  by  Victor 
Tunnimensisy  and  Isidore  t  but  the  number^of  two  hundred  and  twenty  is 
K)ecified  in  the  HUtoria  MisceUa,  and  a  short  authentic  chronicle  of  the 
times.    See  Ruinart,  p.  570,  571. 

96  See  the  base  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not  sup- 
port  exile  with  more  fortitude  than  Ovid.  Corsica  might  not  produce  com, 
wine,  or  oil ;  but  it  could  not  be  destitute  of  grass,  water,  and  even  fire. 

97  Si  ob  gravitatem  ccdi  interissent,  vile  damnum.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii. 
85.  In  this  application,  Thrashnund  would  have  adopted  the  reading  of 
some  critics,  utUe  damnum. 

98  See  these  preludes  of  a  general  persecution,  m  Victor,  ii.  3, 4. 7.  and 
tlie  two  edicts  of  Hunneric,  1.  ii.  p.  35. 1.  iv.  p.  64. 

99  See  Procopius  de  BeU.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  /.  p.  197, 198.     A  Moorish 
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S^^{,    Ae  luxuiy  of  the  Roman  province,  were  delivered,  widf 
exquisite  cruelty,  to  the  Moors  of  the  desaru    A  vcnera> 
ble  train  of  bishops,  presbj^rs,  and  deacons,  with  a  faith* 
fill  crowd  of  four  thousand  and  ninety-six  persons,  whose 
guilt  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  were  torn  from  their 
native  homes,  by  the  command  of  Hunneric.  During  die 
night,  they  were  confined,  like  a  herd  of  catde,  amidst 
their  own  ordure:  during  the  day  they  pursued  their 
march  over  the  burning  sands ;  and  if  they  tinted  under 
the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were  goaded,  or  dragged  along^ 
till  they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors^.*^^ 
These  unhappy  exiles,  when  they  readied  the  Moorish 
huts,  might  excite  the  compassion  of  a  people,  whose  na> 
tive  humanity  was  neither  improved  by  reason,  nor  cor* 
rupted  by  fanaticism:  but  if  they  escaped  the  dangers, 
they  were  condemned  to  share  the  distress,  of  a  savage 
life.     V.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  authors  of  persecution 
previously  to  reflect,  whether  they  are  determined  to 
support  it  in  the  last  extreme.     They  excite  the  flame 
which  they  strive  to  extinguish;  and  it  soon  becomes  ne» 
cessary  to  chastise  the  contumacy,  as  well  as  the  crime, 
of  the  offender.     The  fine,  which  he  is  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  discharge,  exposes  his  person  to  the  severity  qf 
the  law;  and  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests 
the  use  and  propriety  of  capital  punishment.     Through 
the  veU  of  fiction  and  declamation,  we  may  cleariy  per-- 
ceive,  that  the  Catholics,  more  especially  under  the  reign 
of  Hunneric,  endured  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious 
treatment*^*'     Reapectable  citizens,  noble  matrons,  and 
consecrated  virgins,  were  stripped  naked,  and  raised  in 
the  air  by  puUies,  with  a  weight  suspended  at  their  feet. 
In  this  painful  attitude  their  naked  bodies  were  torn  with 
scourges,  or  burnt  in  the  most  tender  parts  with  red-hot 
plates  of  iron.     The  amputation  of  the  ears,  the  nose, 

prince  endeavoured  to  proiiitiate  the  God  of  the  Christians,  by  his  diligence 
to  erase  the  marks  of  the  V andal  sacrilege. 

100  See  this  story  in  Victor,  ii.  8... 12.  p.  30...34.  Victor  describes  tbt 
distress  of  these  confessors  as  an  eye-witness. 

101  See  the  fifth  book  of  Victor.  His  passionate  complaifits  an  con* 
firmed  by  the  sober  testimony  of  Procopius,  and  the  public  declaration  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  (Cod.  1,  i.  tit.  xxvii). 
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the  tongue,  and  the  right-hand,  was  inflicted  by  the  Ari-  CHAP, 
ans ;  and  although  the  precise  number  cannot  be  defined, 
it  is  evident  that  many  persons,  among  whom  a  bishop'^ 
and  a  proconsul '^^  may  be  named,  were  entitled  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  same  honour  has  been  ascri- 
bed to  the  memory  of  count  Sebastian,  who  professed  the 
Nicene  creed  with  unshaken  constancy;  and  Genseric 
might  detest,  as  an  heretic,  the  brave  and  ambitious  fu« 
gitive  whom  he  dreaded  as  a  rivalJ*^  VI.  A  new  mode 
of  conversion,  which  might  subdue  the  feeble,  and  alarm 
the  timorous,  was  employed  by  the  Arian  ministers..... 
They  imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the  rites  of  bap* 
tism ;  and  punished  the  apostacy  of  the  Catholics,  if  they 
disclaimed  this  odious  and  profane  ceremony,  which  scan- 
dalously violated  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  unity 
of  the  sacrament.^^^  The  hostile  sects  had  formerly  al- 
lowed the  validity  of  each  other's  baptism ;  and  the  inno- 
vation,  so  fiercely  maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can  be  im« 
puted  only  to  the  example  and  advice  of  the  Donatists.... 
VII.  The  Arian  clergy  surpassed,  in  religious  cruelty, 
the  king  and  his  Vandals;  but  they  were  incapable  of  cul- 
tivating the  spiritual  vineyard,  which  they  were  so  de- 
sirous to  possess.  A  patriarch  ^^^  might  seat  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Carthage;  some  bishops,  in  the  principal 
cities,  might  usurp  the  place  of  their  rivals;  but  die  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Latin 
language,"^^  ^squalified  the  Barbarians  for  the  ecdesias- 

102  Victor,  ii.  18.  p.  41. 

103  Victor,  V.  4.  p.  74, 7S.  His  name  was  Victorianus,  and  he  was  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Aarumetum,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king  t 
by  whose  favour  he  had  obtained  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title,  of  proconsul 
of  Africa. 

104  Victor,  i.  6.  p.  8,  9.  After  relating  tl\e  firm  resistance  and  dexte- 
rous r^ly  of  count  Sebastian,  he  adds,  quar^  alio  generis  argumento  postea 
bellicosum  virum  occidit. 

105  Victor,  V.  12, 13.     TiUemont,  Mem.  Ecdes.  torn.  vj.  p.  609. 

106  Primate  was  more  properly  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage :  but 
the  name  o£  patriarch  was^ven  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  their  prhicipal 
ecclesiastic.    See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Egiise,  torn.  i.  p.  155. 158. 

lOT  The  patriarch  Cyrila  himself  publicly  declared,  that  h^  did  not  un- 
denrtand  Ladn  (Victor,  ii.  18.  p.  42^) ;  Nescio  Latine;  and  be  might  con* 
vene  with  tolerable  ease,  without  being  capable  of  disputing  or  preaching 
in  that  language.  His  Vandal  clergy  were  still  more  ignorant ;-  and  small 
•onfidence  coidd  be  placed  in  the  African8»  who  had  conforoMd. 
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CHAP,  tical  ministry  of  a  great  church;  and  the  Africans,  after 
^^^^■^^^-^^  the  loss  of  their  orthodox  pastors,  were  deprived  of  the 
public  exercise  of  Christianity.  VIII.  The  emperors 
were  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine: 
and  the  &ithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans  and  as 
Catholics,  preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  ih&  osur- 
pation  of  the  Barbarous  heretics.  During  an  interval  of 
peace  and  friendship,  Hunneric  restored  the  cathednd  of 
Carthage;  at  the  intercession  of  Zeno,  who  rdigned  in  the 
East,  and  of  Placidia,  the  daughter  and  relict  of  enq>e- 
Tors,  and  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  the  Vandals«'^!  But 
this  decent  regard  was  of  short  duration;  and  the  haughtf 
tyrant  displayed  his  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  en^ 
pire,  by  studiously  arranging  the  Uoody  images  of  perse- 
cution, in  all  the  principal  streets  througjbi  which  the  Ro- 
man ambassador  must  pass  in  his  way  to  the  palace.'^ 
An  oath  was  required  from  the  bishops,  who  were  assem- 
bled at  Carthage,  that  they  would  support  the  successioD 
of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that  they  would  renounce  all 
foreign  or  transmarine  correspondence.  This  engage- 
ment, consistent  as  it  should  seem  with  their  moral  and 
religious  duties,  was  refused  by  the  more  sagacious  mem- 
bers ^^*  of  the  assembly.  Their  refusal,  faindy  coloured 
by  the  pretence  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  swear, 
must  provoke  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  tyrant. 
Catholic  The  Catholics,  oppressed  by  royal  and  military  foire, 

were  far  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and 
learning.  With  the  same  weapons  which  the  Greek*" 
and  Latin  fathers  had  ulready  provided  for  the  Arian 
controversy,  they  repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished,  the 

108  Victor,  ii.  1,2.  p.  22. 

109  Vk:.  r,  v.  7.  p.  77.  He  appeals  to  the  ambaseador  himself,  whose 
name  was  Urauius. 

110  Aitutiorrs,  Victor,  Iv.  4.  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their 
quoration  of  the  Gospel  "  Non  ju.i'.bjtLs  in  rotj,"  was  only  meant  to  elude 
the  rblig^sHK  n  of  an  inconven.-eui  oaih.  The  forty -six  bishops  who  rvfuscd 
wert  Vanished  to  Corsica ;  the  three  hundred  and  two  who  swore,  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  provinces  of  Africa.  • 

111  Fulgentius,  bibhop  of  Ruspa,  in  the  Byzacene  provmcc,  was  of  a 
senatorial  family,  and  had  received  a  liberal  education.  He  ^ould  repeat  aH 
Homer  and  Menander  bctWe  he  was  ullowed  to  study  Latin,  his  native 
tongue  (Vit.  Fulgent,  c.  1).  Ma^iy  African  bishops  mi^ht  lUidentatiid 
Greek,  and  many  Gttck  theol'.siaiis  were  translated  mto  Latin. 


frauds. 
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fierce  and  illiterate  successors  of  Ulphilas.  The  con-  ^«xxvil 
sdousness  of  their  own  superiority  might  have  raised  them 
above  the  arts,  and  passions,  of  religious  warfare.  Yet 
mstead  of  assuming  such  honourable  pride,  the  orthodox 
theologians  Were  tempted,  by  the  assurance  of  impunity, 
to  compose  fictions,  which  must  be  stigmatized  with  the 
epithets  of  fraud  and  forgery.  They  ascribed  their  own 
polemical  works  to  the  most  venerable  names  of  Christian 
antiquity:  the  characters  of  Athanasius  and  Augustin 
were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and  his  disci- 
ples«"'  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly  expounds 
the  mj^teries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  is  dedu- 
ced, vnAi  strong  probability,  from  this  African  schooL^^^ 
'Even  the  Scriptures  themselves  were  profaned  by  their 
rash  and  sacrilegious  hands.  The  memorable  text,  which 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  Three  who  bear  witness  in 
heaven,"*  is  condemned  by  the  universal  silence  of  the 
orthodox  fathers,  ancient  versions,  and  authentic  manu- 
scripts.^^' It  was  first  alleged  by  the  Catholic  bishops 
whom  flunneric  summoned  to  the  conference  of  Car- 

112  Compare  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Dialogue  of  VigU'ms  of  Thapsitis 
(p.  118, 119.  edit.  ChiBet).  He  might  amuse  his  learned  reader  with  an 
hmocent  fiction ;  but  the  subject  was  too  grave,  and  the  Africans  were  too 
Ignorant. 

113  The  P.  Quesoel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favourably 
received.  But  the  three  following  truths,  however  surprising  they  may 
seem,  are  now  universally  acknowledged  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn.  vi.  p.  516... 
522.  Tillcmont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  viii.p.  667.. .671).  1.  St.  Athanasius 
is  not  the  author  of  the  creed  which  is  so  frequently  read  m  our  churches. 

2.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  existed,  within  a  century  after  his  death. 

3.  It  was  originally  composed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and,  consequently,  in 
the  Western  provinces.  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  so 
XQUCh  aniazea  by  this  extraordinary  composition,  that  he  frankly  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  work  of  a  drunken  man.  Petav.  Doginat.  Theologica» 
torn.  ii.  I.  vii.  c.  8.  p.  687.  ' 

lU  1  John,  V.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
part  i.  c  xviii.  p.  203...218 ;  and  part  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  99.. .121 :  and  the  elabo- 
rate Prolegomena  and  Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  their 
cditionsof  the  Greek  Testament.  In  1689,  the  papist  Simon  strove  to  be  free; 
in  1707,  the  protestant  Mill  wished  to  be  a  slave ;  in  1751,  the  Arminiavn 
Wetftein  usea  the  liberty  of  his  times,  and  of  his  sect. 

115  Of  a//  the  MSS.  nosf  extant,  above  fourscore  m  number,  some  of 
which  are  more  than  1200  years  old  ( Wetstem  ad  loc).  The  orthodox  co- 
pies of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Complutensian  editors,  of  Robert  Stephens,  arc 
become  invisible  {  and  the  tvoo  MSS.  of  Dublm  and  Beriin  are  unworthy  to 
form  an  exception.  See  fimlyn's  Works,  vol .  ii.  p .  227- .  .255.  269. .  .299 ; 
and  M.  de  Missy't  four  ingeoioufl  letters,  in  torn.  viii.  and  ix.  of  the  Journal 
Britaanique^ 
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CHAP,  thage.^'^  An  allegorical  interpretation,  in  the  form,  per- 
y^^^^^^^  haps,  of  a  marginal  note^  invaded  the  text  of  the  Latin 
Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and  corrected  in  a  dark 
period  of  ten  centuries."^  After  the  invention  of  print- 
ing,"' the  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  yielded' to  their 
own  prejudices,  or  those  of  the  times  ;"^  and  the  pious 
fraud,  which  was  embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Rome  and 
at  Geneva,  has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every  country 
and  every  language  of  modem  Europe. 
Md  mira-  xhe  example  of  fraud  must  excite  suspicion;  and  the 

specious  miracles  by  which  the  African  Catholics  have 
defended  the  truth  and  justice  of  their  cause,  may  be 
^scribed)  with  more  reason,  to  their  own  industry,  dian 
to  the  visible  protection  of  Heavbn.  Yet  the  historian, 
who  views  this  religious  conflict  with  an  impartial  eye, 
may  condescend  to  mention  one  preternatural  event,  which 
will  edify  the  devout,  and  surprise  the  incredulous*..*. 
Tipasa,^*^  a  maritime  colony  of  Mauritania,  sixteen  miles 
to  the  east  of  Caesarea,  had  been  distinguished,  in  every 
age,  by  the  orthodox  zeal  of  its  inhabitants.  They  had 
braved  the  fury  of  the  Donatists;^*'  they  resisted,  or 

116  Or,  more  properly,  by  the  four  bishops  Who  composed  and  published 
-  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.     They  style  this  text, 

luce  clarius  (Victor  Vitcnsis  dc  Persecut.  \  andal.  1.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  54).  It  is 
quoted  soon  afterwards  by  the  African  polennics,  Vigilius  and  Fulgentias. 

117  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected  by 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicholas,  cardinal  and  Ubra- 
nan  of  the  Ronaan  church,  secundum  orthodoxam  fidem  (  Wetstein,  Prole- 
gom.  p,  84,  85).  Notwithstanding  these  corrections,  the  passage  is  still 
wanting  in  twenty-five  Latin  MSS.  (Wetstein  ad  loc),  the  oldest  and  the 
fairest ;  two  qualities  seldom  united,  except  in  manuscripts. 

118  The  art  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy  to 
the  prdfane  writers  of  Rome  and  Greece.  The  original  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  was  published  about  the  same  time  (A.  D.  1514. 1516.  1520.) 
by  the  industry  of  Erasmus,  and  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
The  Complutensian  Polyglot  cost  the  cardinal  50,000  ducats.  See  Mattaiie 
Annal.  Typograph.  torn.  ii.  p.  2. ..8.  125...  133;  and  Wetstein,  Prolego- 
mena, p.  116.. .127. 

119  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Grsek  Testaments 
by  the  prudence  of  Erasmus;  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Complutensian 
editors ;  the  typographical  fraud,  or  error,  of  Robert  Stephens  in  the  placmg 
a  crotchet ;  and  the  deliberate  falsehood*  or  strange  misapprehension,  of 
Theodore  Beza. 

120  Plin.  Hist.  Natural,  v.  1.  Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  15.  Cellarius, 
Geograp'h.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  in  Numidia)  was  a  town  of  some  note,  muct 
Vespauan  endowed  it  whh  the  right  of  Latium. 

121  Oputw  Milevitanttt  de  Schism.  Douatist- 1,  ii.  p.  38. 
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cJuded,  the  tyranny  of  the  Arians.  The  town  was  cle«ert>     CHAP. 

xxxvn* 
cd  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop :  most  of  the  ^^-v^^ 

inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed  over  to  the 

coast  of  Spain ;  and  the  unhappy  remnant,  refusing  all 

communion  with  the  usurper,  still  presumed  to  hold  their 

pious,  but  illegal,  assemblies.     Their  disobedience  exas* 

perated  the  cruelty  of  Hunneric.     A  military  count  was 

dispatched  from  Carthage  to  Tipasa:  he  collected  the 

Catholics  in  the  Forum,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whob 

province,  deprived  the  guilty  of  their  right-hands  and 

their  tongues.     But  the  holy  confessors  continued  to 

speak  without  'tongues ;  and  this  miracle  is  attested  by 

Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who  published  an  history  of 

the  persecution  within  two  years  after  the  event****    "  If 

"  any  one,"  says,  Victor,  "  should  doubt  of  the  truth,  let 

**  him  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  listen  to  the  clear 

*^  and  perfect  language  of  Restitutus,  the  sub*deacon,  one 

"  of  these  glorious  suflPerers,  who  is  now  lodged  in  the 

"  palace  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the 

^  devout  empress.'^  At  Constantinople  we  are  astonished 

to  find  a  cool,  a  learned,  an  unexceptionable  witness^ 

without  interest,  and  without  passion*     iEneas  of  Gaza, 

a  Platonic  philosopher,  has  accurately  described  his  own 

observations  on  these  African  sufferers*    ^'  I  saw  them 

'*  myself:  I  heard  them  speak :  I  diligently  enquired  by 

*^  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice  could  he  formed 

♦*  without  any  organ  of  speech :    I  used  my  eyes  to 

*'  examine  the  report  of  my  ears :  I  opened  their  mouthy 

**  and  saw  that  the  whole  tongue  had  been  completely  torn 

^^  away  by  the  roots ;  an  operation  which  the  physicians 

*'  generally  suppose  to  be  mortal."^*'  The  testimony  of 

j£neas  of  Gaza  might  be  confirmed  by  the  suf^erfluous 

evidence  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  perpetual  edict; 

of  count  Marcellinus,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  times ;  and 

of  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  who  had  resided  at  Constant* 

122  Victor.  Vitensis,  v.  6.  p.  76.  Ruinart,  p.  483. ..487. 

123  >£ncas  Gazzus  in  Theophrasto,  in  Biblioth.  Patnim,  toiti.  viii. 
p.  664, 66  >.  He  was  a  Chnstian,  and  composed  this  Dialogue  (the  Theo- 
phrastus)  on  the  immortality  of  the  soui,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  hpdy  s 
besides  twenty -five  Epistles,  still  extant.  See  Cave  (Hist.  Litt«ran»j  p. 
297)  and  Fabricins  (Bibl.  Ghk.  torn.  i.  p.  423). 

VOL.  IV.  3  G 
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xxxvii   ***"^^^i  ^  **  minister  of  the  Roman  pontiff.**^   They 
\^^>^'^^  all  lived  within  the  compass  of  a  century;  and  they  aU 
appeal  to  their  personal  knowledge,  or  the  puUic  notoriety, 
for  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  which  was  repeated  in  several 
instances,  displayed  on  the  greatest  threatre  of  the  workL, 
and  submitted,  during  a  series  of  years,  to  the  calm 
examination  of  the  senses.    This  supernatural  gift  of  the 
African  confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues,  will  com- 
mand the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only,  who  already 
believe,  that  their  language  was  pure  and  orthodox.   But 
the  stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel  is  guarded  by  secret, 
incurable,  suspicion;  and  the  Arian,  or  Socinian,  who 
has  seriously  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  i^ot 
be  shaken  by  the  most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasiack 
miracle* 
The  ruin  of        The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  persevered  in  the 
among  the  profession  of  Arianism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms 
B^*^*»»  which  they  had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy.  The  Barba- 
500....7do.    rians  of  Gaul  submitted  to  the  orthodox  dominion  of  die 
Franks  ;  and  Spain  was  restored  to  the  Catholic  church 
by  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  Visigoths. 
Revolt  and         This  salutary  revolution**'  was  hastened  by  die  ex- 
^'JJ^J]^J|[['  ample  of  a  royal  martyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may 
negijd  in      style  an  ungrateful  rebel.  Leovigild,  the  Godiic  monarch 
^"'d.      of  Spain,  deserved  the  respect  of  his  ^emies,  and  the 
577...584.    love  of  his  subjects :  the  Catholics  enjoyed  a  free  tolera- 
tion, and  his  Arian  synods  attempted,  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  reconcile  their  scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpo- 
pular rite  of  a  second  baptism.     His  eldest  son  Herme- 
negild,  who  was  invested  by  his  father  with  the  royal 
diadem,  and  the  fair  principality  of  Boctica,  contracted 

124  Justinian.  Codex,  I.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  45.  in 
ThcsauT.  Temporum  Scaliger.  Procopiiis,  de  BclL  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p. 
196.  Gregor.  Magnus  Dialog,  iii.  32.  None  of  these  witnesses  have  spe- 
cified the  number  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixty  in  an  old  meno- 
logy  (apud  Ruinart,  p.  486).  Two  of  them  lost  their  speech  by  fomicatioi>; 
but  the  miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  singular  instance  of  a  boy  who  had 
ne^oer  spoken  before  his  tongue  w^as  cut  out. 

125  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana  (Hist,  de  Rebus 
Hispanic,  torn.  i.  I.  v.  c  12...15.  p.  182...194),  and  Ferreras  (French Trans- 
lation, torn.  ii.  p.  206.  ..247).  Mariana  almost  forgets  that  he  is  a  Jesuit,  to 
mssunne  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic.  Ferrerass  an  xndusorioiS 
^mpiler,  reviews  his  facts,  and  ractifies  his  chronology. 
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m  honourable  and  orthodox  alliance  with  a  Merovingian  JFJP^^'I, 
princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigibert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  ^ 
of  the  famous  Brunechild.  The  beauteous  Ingundis, 
who  was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  receiv^ 
ed,  beloved,  and  persecuted,  in  die  Arian  court  of  Tole* 
do ;  and  her  religious  constancy  was  alternately  assaulted 
with  blandishments  and  violence  by  Goisvintha,  the  Go- 
diic  queen,  who  abused  the  double  claim  of  maternal  au- 
thority.^'^ Incensed  by  her  resistance,  Goisvintha  seized 
the  Catholic  princess  by  her  long  hair,  inhumanly  dash- 
ed her  against  the  ground,  kicked  her  till  she  was  covered 
with  blood,  and  at  last  gave  orders  that  she  should  be 
stripped,  and  thrown  into  a  bason,  or  fish-pond  J'^  Love 
and  honour  might  excite  Hermen'egild  to  resent  this  in- 
jurious treatment  of  his  bride;  and  he  was  gradually 
persuaded,  that  Ingundis  suffered  for  the  cause  of  divine 
truth*  Her  tender  complaints,  and  the  weighty  argu- 
ments of  Leander,  archbishop  of  Seville,  accomplished 
his  conversion ;  and  the  heir  of  the  Gothic  monarchy 
was  initiated  in  the  Nicene  faith  by  the  solemn  rites  of 
confirmation.**^  The  rash  youth,  inflamed  by  zeal,  and 
perhaps  by  ambition,  was  tempted  to  violate  the  duties 
of  a  son,  and  a  subject ;  and  the  Catholics  of  Spain,  al- 
though they  could  not  complain  of  persecution,  applaud- 
ed his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heretical  father.  The 
civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  long  and  obstinate  sieges 
of  Merida,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had  strenuously 
espoused  the  party  of  Hermenegild.  He  invited  the  or- 
^odox  Barbarians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  des- 
truction of  his  native  land :  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid 
of  the  Romans,  who  possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the 

126  Goisvintha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Visigoths :  Atha- 
nigildyto  whom  she  bore  Brunechild,  the  mother  of  Ingundis;  and  Leovi- 
gild,  whose  two  sons,  Hermenegild  and  R^cared,  were  the  issue  of  a  fornter 
marriage. 

12}*  Iracnndiae  furore  succen!(a,  adprehensam  per  comam  capitis  puellain 
m  terram  conlidir,  et  diu  calcibus  v;.*rl)eratam,  ac  sanguine  cruentatam, 
jussit  ex6poliari,  et  pi^dnx  immergi.  Greg.  Turon.  \.  v.  c.  39.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
255.  Gregory  is  one  of  o  Jr  best  originab  tor  this  portion  of  history. 

128  The  Catholics  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics,  repeated  the 
rite,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament  of  coniinna:ion,  to  which 
they  ascribed  many  mystic  and  marvellous  prerogathres,  both  visible  and  itt» 
visible.  See  Chftrdon,  Hist,  des  Sacramensy  ton),  i.  p.  4f05...552' 
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CHAP.     Spanish  coast ;  and  his  holy  ambassador,  the  archbishop 
Leander,  effectually  negociated  in  person  with  the  By« 


zantine  court*     But  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were 
-   crushed  by  the  active  diligence  of  a  nionarch  who  com- 
manded the  troops  atid  treasures  of  Spain;  mid  the  guilty 
Hermenegild,   after  his  vain  attempts  to  resist  or  to 
escape,  was  compelled  to   surrender  himself  into  the 
bands  of  an  incensed  father.     Leovigild  was  still  mind- 
ful of  that  sacred  character ;  and  the  rebel,  despoiled  of 
the  legal  ornaments,  was  still  permitted,  in  a  decent  ex- 
ile, to  profess  the  Catholic  religrion.  His  repeated  and  un- 
successful treasons  at  length  provoked  the  indignation  of 
the  Gothic  king ;  and  the  sentence  of  death,  which  be 
pronounced  with  apparent  reluctance,  was  privately  ex- 
ecuted in  the  tower  of  Seville.     The  inflexible  constancy 
with  which  he  refused  to  accept  the  Arian  communi<m^ 
as  the  price  of  his  safct}s  may  excuse  the  honours  that 
have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  St*  Hermenegild*     His 
wife  and  infant  son  were  detained  by  the  Romans  in  ig- 
nominious captivity :  and  this  domestic  misfortune  tar- 
nished the  glories  of  Leovigild,  and  embittered  the  last 
moments  of  his  life. 
Conversion         His  son  and  successor,  Recared,  the  first  Catholic 
^^^d^th""^^  king  of  Spain,  had  imbibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate 
v>.j;  ^hs     brother,  which  he  supported  with  more  prudence  and 
of  Spam,     success.    Instead  of  revolting  against  his  father,  Recared 
586...539.    patiently  expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  Instead  of  con- 
demning his  memory,  he  piously  supposed,  that  the  dy- 
ing monarch  had  abjured  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and 
recommended  to  his  son  the  conversion  of  the  Gothic 
nation.     To  accomplish  that  salutary  end,  Recared  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  the  Arian  clergy  and  nobles,  de- 
clared himself  a  Catholic,  and  exhorted  them  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  prince.     The  laborious  interpreta» 
tion  of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious  pursuit  of  metaphy^ 
sical  arguments,  would  have  excited  an  endless  contro* 
versy ;  and  the  monarch  discreetly  proposed  to  his  illite- 
rate audience,  two  substantial  and  visible  arguments,  the 
testimony  of  Eardi  and  of  Heaven.     The  Earth  had  sub- 
mitted totlie  Nicene  synod :  the  Romans,  the  Barbarians, 
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omd  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  unanimously  professed  the  CHAP, 
same  orthodox  creed ;  and  tlie  Visigoths  resisted,  almost  y^rv^^ 
alone,  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world.  A  supersti« 
tious  age  was  prepared  to  reverence,  as  the  testimony  of 
JfeaoeHj  the  ^  preternatural  cures,  which  were  performed 
by  the  skill  or  virtue  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  baptis* 
mal  fonts  of  Osset  in  Boetica,"'  which  were  spontaneous- 
ly  replenished  each  year,  on  the  vigil  of  Easter  ;**®  and 
the  miraculous  shrine  of  Su  Martin  of  Tours^  which  had 
already  converted  the  Suevic  prince  and  people  of  Gal- 
licia.^'^  The  Catholic  king  encountered  some  difficulties 
on  this  important  change  of  the  national  religion*  A 
conspiracy,  secretly  fomented  by  the  queen-dowager,  was 
farmed  against  his  life ;  and  two  counts  excited  a  dan- 
gerous revolt  in  the  Narbonnese  GauL  But  Recared 
disarmed  the  conspirators,  defeated  the  rebels,  and  exe- 
cuted severe. justice;  which  the  Arians,  in  their  tum^ 
might  brand  with  the  reproach  of  persecution.  Eight 
bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  Barbaric  origin,  abjur- 
ed their  errors ;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian  theologj^  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  house  in  which  they  had  been 
purposely,  collected.  The  whole  body  of  the  Visigoths 
and  Suevi  were  allured  or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  communion  ;  the  faith,  at  least  of  the  rising 
generation,  was  fervent  and  sincere ;  and  the  devout  libe- 
rality of  the  Barbarians  enriched  the  churches  and  monas-* 
teries  of  Spain.  Seventy  bishops,  assembled  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  received  the  submission  of  their  conquer* 
ors;  and  the  zeal  of  the  Spaniards  improved  the  Nicene 
creed,  by  declaring  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

129  Oseeti  or  Julia  Constantia,  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Boetis  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3) ;  and  the  authentic  reference  o^ 
Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist.  Francor.  1.  vi.  c  43.  p.  288),  deserves  more  credit 
than  the  name  of  Lusitania  (de  Gloria  Martyr,  t.  24),  which  has  been 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  vain  and  superstitious  Portugue&e  (Ferreras,  Hist. 
d'Espagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  166). 

130  This  miracle  was  skilfully  performed.  An  Artan  king  sealed  the 
doors*  and  dug  a  deep  trench  round  the  church,  without  being  able  to  inter- 
cept the  Easter  supply  of '.  iptismal  water. 

131  Ferrcra»(tom.  ii.  p.  168... 175.  A.  D.  550.)  has  illustrated  the  dif- 
licnlties  which  regard  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of  the 
fioevi.  They  had  been  recently  united  by  Leovigild  to  the  Gothic  monarchy 
of  Spauii. 
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CHAP,     from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father;  a  weic-htr 
XXXVII.  .  '  o     J 

^^^^.^.^J  point  of  doctrine,  which  produced  long  afterwards,  the 

schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.'^*  The  royal 
proselyte  immediately  saluted  and  consulted  pope  Gre« 
gory,  sumamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  ])oly  prelate, 
whose  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of  here- 
tics and  infidels.  The  ambassadors  of  Recared  respect- 
fully offered  on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican  his  rich 
presents  of  gold  dnd  gems :  they  accepted,  as  a  lucrative 
exchange,  the  hairs  of  St*  John  the  Baptist;  a  cross, 
which  inclosed  a  small  piece  of  the  true  wood ;  and  a 
key,  that  contained  some  particles  of  iron  which  had  been 
scraped  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter.*** 
Conrernon  The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Bri- 
i^*^hMd»  tsAn^  encouraged  the  pious  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the 
•f  l.aly,  Lombards,  to  propagate  the  Nicene  faith  among  the  vie- 
A.  D.  600,  t0rious  savages,  whose  recent  Chrisdanity  was  polluted 
by  the  Arian  heresy.  Her  devout  labours  still  left  room 
for  the  industry  and  success  of  future  missionaries  ;  and 
many  cities  of  Italy  were  still  disputed  by  hostile  bishops. 
But  the  cause  of  Arianism  was  gradually  suppressed  by 
the  weight  of  truth,  of  interest,  and  of  example ;  and  the 
controversy,  which  Egj-pt  had  derived  from  the  Platonic 
school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of  three  hundred 
years,  by  the  final  conversion  of  the  Lombards  of  Ita* 
ly.»* 
^?*"*^-  The  first  missionaries  who  preached  the  cfospel  ta 

Jews  in       the  Barbarians,  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and 
Spain,   .     claimed  the  benefit  of  toleration.*^'     But  no  sooner  had 

132  This  addition  to  the  Niccr.e,  or  rather  the  Constantinopolitan  creed* 
was  first  made  in  the  eighth  council  of  Totedo,  A.  D.  653 ;  but  it  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  popular  doctrine  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn.  vi.  p.  527.  dc  tribos 
Syru!>nrr.>. 

133  9j  c  Grepor.  Magn.  1.  vii. epist.  126.  apud  Baronium,  Annal.Eccles. 
A.  D.  699,  N-!.25,26. 

1S4  Paul  Warn.:frid  (dc  Gestis,  Langobard,  I.'  hr.  c.  44.  p.  853.  edit. 
Grot.)  allows  that  Ari  uism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotharis  (A. 
D.  636.  ..65*2).  The  pious  jDceofi  does  not  attempt  to  mark  the  precise  acra 
of  the  national  com  ersion,  which  was  accomplished,  however,  befoie  the 
end  of  the  R..venth  century.  . 

13:>  Q^ionmi  <idei  et  conversioni  ita  congratulatiis  esse  rex  perhibetur^ 
u4  nullum  tamencojj^eiet  ad  Chi  ibmr.ismum  .  .  .  Didicerat  enim  a  docto- 
ribus  aucLorib\isque  sire  saln'is,  scrvirium  Christi  voluntarium  non  coac- 
litium  esse  debere.  hcdx.  Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  1.  i.  c.  26.  p.  62.  edit. 
Saiith. 
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they'cstablished  their  spiritual  dominion,  than  they  exhort-  CHAP, 
cd  the  Christian  kings  to  extirpate  without  mercy,  the  y^^^^rs^J 
remains  of  Roman  or  Barbaric  superstition*  The  sue-  a.  D. 
cessors  of  Clovis  inflicted  one  hundred  lashes  on  the  pea-  ^^  ''^^' 
sants  who  refused  to  destroy  their  idols ;  the  crime  of 
sacrificing  to  the  damons  was  punished  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  with  the  heavier  penalties  of  imprisonment 
.  and  confiscation ;  and  even  the  wise  Alfred  adopted,  as 
an  indispensable  duty,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions.'^*  But  the  punishment,  and  the  crime,  were* 
gradually  abolished  among  a  Christian  people :  the  thcQ- 
logical  disputes  of  the  schools  were  suspended  by  propi- 
tious ignorance ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit,  which  could 
find  neither  idolaters  nor  heretics,  was  reduced  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Jevv  s.  That  exiled  nation  had  found- 
ed some  synagogues  in  tlie  cities  of  Gaul ;  but  Spain, 
since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was  filled  with  their  numerous 
colonies."^  The  wealth  which  they  accumulated  by  trade, 
and  the  management  of  the  finances,  invited  the  pious 
avarice  of  their  masters  ;  and  tliey  might  be  oppressed 
without  danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use,  and  even  the 
remembrance,  of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic  king,  who 
reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  the  last  extremes  of  persecution.'^*  Ninety 
thousand  Jews  were  compelled  to  receive  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  ;  the  fortunes  of  the  obstinate  infidels  were 
confiscated,  their  bodies  were  tortured;  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  they  were  permitted  to  abandon  their 
native  country.  The  excessive  zeal  of  the  Catholic  king 
was  moderated,  even  by  the  clergy  of  Spain,  who  solemn- 
ly pronounced  an  inconsistent  sentence :  that  the  sacra- 

136  See  Uie  Historians  of  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  114;  and  Wilkins,  Leges 
Anglo-Saxonicae,  p.  11.  31.  Siquis  sacrificlum  immolaverit  praeter  Deo  soli 
morte  moriatur. 

137  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  mtroduced  into  Spain  by  the  fleets 
of  Solomon,  and  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that  Hadrian  transported 
forty  thousand  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  tribs 
of  Benjamin,  Sec.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  totn.  vii.  c.  9.  p.  240...256. 

138  Isidore,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapproves, 
and  congratulates,  the  zeal  of  Sisebut  (Chron.  Goth.'  p.  728).  Baronius 
(  A.  D.  614,  No.  41),  assigns  the  number  on  the  evidence  of  Aimoin  (1.  iv. 
c.  22)  :  but  the  evidence  is  weak,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  vtrify  the 
^uotaiion  (Historians  of  Fraoce,  tom.  iii.  p.  127). 
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CHAP,  cnents  should  not  be  forcibly  imposed  ;  but  that  the  JeW» 
who  had  been  baptised  should  be  constrained,  for  the 
honour  of  the  church,  to  perse%'ere  in  the  external  prac-' 
tice  of  a  religion  which  they  disbelieved  and  detested. 
Their  frequent  relapses  provoked  one  of  the  successors 
of  Sisebut  to  banish  the  whole  nation  from  his  domini- 
ons ;  and  a  council  of  Toledo  published  a  decree,  that 
every  Gothic  king  should  swear  to  maintain  this  salutary 
edict.  But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  vic- 
tims, whom  they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might 
exercise  a  lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still  continu* 
ed  in  Spain,  under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
cal  laws,  which  in  the  same  countrj-  have  been  faithfully 
transcribed  in  the  Code  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Gothic 
kings  aisd  bishops  at  lengdi  discovered,  that  injuries  wiH 
produce  hatred,  and  that  hatred  will  find  the  opportunity 
of  revenge.  A  nation,  the  secret  or  professed  enemies 
of  ChristianitVt  still  multiplied  in  servitude  and  distress  $ 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews  promoted  the  rapid  success 
of  the  Arabian  conquerors.'*^ 
Condu-  ^3  s<>0"  ^  ^he  Barbarians  withdrew  their  powerful 

■*»•  support,  the  unpopular  heresy  of  Arius  sunk  into  con- 

tempt and  oblivion.  But  the  Greeks  still  retained  their 
subtle  and  loquacious  disposition  :  the  establishment  of 
an  obscure  doctrine  suggested  new  questions,  and  new 
disputes ;  and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious 
prelate,  or  a  fanatic  monk,  to  violate  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  empire.  The  histcff'ian  of 
the  empire  may  overlook  those  disputes  which  were  con- 
fined to  the  obscurit)'^  of  schools  and  s^iiods-  The  Ma- 
Tiich«ans,who  laboured  to  reconcile  the  religions  of  Christ 
and  of  Zoroaster,  had  secretly  introduced  themselves^ 
into  the  provinces  :  but  these  foreign  sectaries  were  in- 
volved in  the  common  disgrace  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
Imperial  laws  were  executed  by  the  public  hatred.     The 

139  Ba^nage  (torn.  vili.  c.  13.  p.  388...400.)  faithfully  represents  thr 
•i*.ate  of  the  Jews :  but  he  might  have  added  from  the  canons  of  the  Spanish 
CQuncilsy  and  the  laws  of  the  Visigoihs,  many  curious  circum^GiQceSy  c«tcA- 
•ial  to  hks  subject,  though  ihcy  arc  foreign  to  nihic. . 
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MdoDBl  opinions  of  the  Pelagians  were  propagated  from 
Britain  to  Rome,  Africa,  and  Palestine,  and  sileady  «s- 
jMred  in  a  superstitious  age.  But  the  East  was  distract- 
cd  by  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies ;  which 
attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and 
hastened  the  ruin  of  Christianity  In  her  native  4and. 
These  controversies  were  first  agitated  under  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius;  but  their  important  conse- 
quences extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  vo- 
lume. The  metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the  con- 
tests of  ecclesiastical  ambition, and  their  political  influence 
pn  the  decline  of  the  Byaantine  empire,  may  afford  an 
interesting  and  instructive  series  of  history,  from  the 
general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  East  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Reign  and  Conversion  of  Cbvis...*ffis  Victories  over  the 
Alemanni*  BurgundianSy  and  Visigoths^,.Establishment 
of  the  Trench  Monarchy  in  GauL...Laws  of  the  Barba^ 
rians.^.^State  of  the  Romans*...The  Visigoths  ofSpcdn***. 
Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons. 


THE _  Gauls,*  who  impatiently  supported  the  Roman     CHAP, 
yoke,  received  a  memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieu-  ^^^v^" 
tenants  of  Vespasian,  whose  weighty  sense  has  been  re-  ^^ ,   ;^.^ 
filled  and  expressed  by  the  geni\is  of  Tacitus.*     "  The  lution  o£ 


Gaul. 


1  In  this  chapter  I  ^all  draw  my  quotations  from  the  Recneil  des  Hi«« 
toticns  de$  Gaules  et  dc  la  France,  Pans,  1738... 1767,  in  eleven  volinnes  in 
folio.  By  the  labour  of  Dom.  Bonqnet,  and  the  other  Bened'«ctines,  all  the 
original  cestinionies,  as  far  as  A.  D.  1060,  arc  disposed  in  chronological  or- 
der, 'jind  illustrated  wiih  If  arned  notes.  Such  a  national  work,  which  will 
\fc  continued  to  the  year  1300,  might  provoke  our  emulation. 

2  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  7.^,  74.  in  tom  i.  p.  445.  To  abridge  Tacitus,  would 
indeed  be  presumptuous :  bur  I  nuy  select  the  general  kieas  which  he  applies 
to  the  pre:>4;nt  state  and  future  revolutions  of  Gaul. 

VOL.  IT.  3  H 
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CHAP,  u  protection  of  the  republic  has  delivered  Gaul  from  in« 
'^  temal  discord  and  foreign  invasions.  By  the  loss  of 
^*  national  independence,  jou  have  acquired  the  name  and 
*^  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  You  enjoy,  in  common 
^^  with  ourselves,  the  permanent  benefits  of  civil  govem- 
^^  ment;  and  your  remote  situation  is  less  exposed  to  the 
^^  accidental  mischiefs  of  tyranny.  Instead  of  exercising 
M  the  rights  of  conquest,  we  have  been  contented  to  im- 
^^  pose  such  tributes  as  are  requisite  for  your  own  preser- 
*^  vation.  Peace  cannot  be  secured  without  armies;  and 
^^  armies  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
*^  It  is  for  your  sake,  not  for  our  own,  that  we  guard  the 
^^  barrier  of  the  Rhine  against  the  ferocious  Germans, 
^^  who  have  so  often  attempted;  and  who  will  alwa^-s  de- 
*^  sire,  to  exchange  the  solitude  of  tlieir  woods  and  mo- 
^^  rasses  for  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul.  The  fall  of 
^^  Rome  would  be  fatal  to  the  provinces ;  and. you  would 
^^  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  that  mighty  fabric,  which  has 
•^^  been  raised  by  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  eight  hundred 
^^  years.  Your  imaginary  freedom  would  be  insulted  and 
^^  oppressed  by  a  savage  master :  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
^  Romans  would  be  succeeded  by  the  eternal  hostilities 
^  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors.^'  This  salutary  advice 
was  accepted,  and  this  strange  prediction  was  >icconiplish» 
ed.  In  the  space  of  four  hundred  years,  the  hardy  Gauls, 
who  had  encountered  the  arms  of  Caesar,  were  impercep- 
tibly melted  into  the  general  mass  of  citizens  and  subjects: 
the  Western  empire  was  dissolved ;  and  the  Germans, 
who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  fiercely  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  Gaul,  and  excited  the  contempt  or  abhorrence, 
of  its  peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants*  With  that  con- 
scious pride  which  the  pre-eminence  of  knowledge  and 
luxury  seldom  fails  to  inspire,  they  derided  the  hairy  and 
gigantic  savages  of  the  North ;  their  rustic  manners,  dis- 
sonant joy,  voracious  appetite,  and  their  horrid  appear- 
ance, equally  disgusting  to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell.  The 

3  Eadem  semper  ciusa  Gcnnanis  mnscendendi  in  Gallias  Hb:do  atqoe 
Avaritiae  et  mutanax  sedis  amor ;  atrelictis  paludibus  et  lolitudinibus  siii^ 
fecundiisiinum  hoc  solum  vosque  i;)sos  pos&Ulerent.  .  .  .  Nam  pulsis  Ro 
nuuiis  quid  aliiid  quam  bdU  cmnium  inter  te  gentium  cxa»tci\t2 
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liberal  studies  were  still  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Autun    CHAP. 

XXXVIII 
and  Bordeaux;  and  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 


familiar  to  the  Gallic  youth.  Their  ears  were  astonished 
by  the  harsh  and  unknown  sounds  of  the  Germanic  dia- 
lect, and  they  ingeniously  lamented  that  the  trembling 
muses  fled  from  the  harmony  of  a  Burgundian  lyre.  The 
Gauls  were  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  art  and 
nature;  but  as  they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they 
were  justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even  to  flatter,  the 
victorious  Barbarians,  by  whose  clemency  they  held  their 
precarious  fortunes  and  their  lives.^ 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extinguished  the  Western  Eoric*  kvi% 
empire,  he  sought  the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  of  y*^  *k- 
the  Barbarians.  The  new  sovereign  of  Italy  resigned  to  'A.  D. ' 
Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  all  the  Roman  conquests  be-  *^^-'*^- 
yond  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean:'  and 
the  senate  might  confirm  this  liberal  gift  with  some  osten- 
tation of  power,  and  without  any  real  loss  of  revenue  or 
dominion.  The  lawful  pretensions  of  Euric  were  justified 
by  ambition  and  success;  and  the  Gothic  nation  might 
aspire,  imder  his  command,  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Aries  and  Marseilles  surrendered  to  his  arms :  he 
oppressed  the  freedom  of  Auvergne;  and  the  bishop  con- 
descended to  purchase  his  recal  from  exile  by  a  tribute  of 
just,  but  reluctant,  praise.  Sidonius  waited  before  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  among  a  crowd  of  ambassadors  and 
suppliants;  and  their  various  business  at  the  court  of  Bor- 
deaux attested  the  power,  and  the  renown,  of  the  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  The  Heruli  of  the  distant  ocean,  who 
painted  their  naked  bodies  with  its  caerulean  colour,  im- 
plored his  protection;  and  the  Saxpns  respected  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  a  prince,  who  was  destitute  of  any  naval 
force.  The  tall  Burgundians  submitted  to  his  authority; 
nor  did  he  restore  the  captive  Franks,  till  he  had  imposed 
on  that  fierce  nation  the  terms  of  an  unequal  peace.   The 

4  Sidonius  ApolUnaris  ridtcoles,  with  affected  wit  and  pleasantry,  the 
hanlships  of  his  situation  (Carm.  xii.in  torn.  i.  p.  811). 

5  Sec  Procopius  de  Bell.  Gothico,  I.  i.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  31.  The 
character  of  Grotius  hicUnes  me  to  believe,  that  he  has  not  substituted  thd 
^Arneforthe  MlUhie  (Hist.  Gothorum,  p.  175.)  without  the  authoritj  of 
some  MS. 
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CHAP.    Vandals  of  Africa  cultivated  his  useful  fneodskip;  and 
XXXVIII 

the  Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  were  supported  bj-  his  pow- 


erful aid  against  the  oppression  of  the  neighbouriag  Hiuifk 

The  North  (such  are  the  lofty  strains  of  the  poet)  was 

agitated,  or  appeased,  by  the  nod  of  Euric;  the  great  kmg 

of  Fcrsia  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  West;  and  the  aged 

god  of  the  Tyber  was  protected  by  the  swelling  genius  of 

the  Garonne.^  The  fortune  of  nations  has  often  depended 

on  accidents;  and  France  may  ascribe  her  greatness  t» 

tiie  premature  death  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a  time  when 

his  son  Alaric  was  an  helpless  infant,  and  his  adversary 

Clovis '  an  ambitious  and  valiant  youth. 

Clovis,  While  Childeric,  the  father  of  Clovis,  lived  an  exile 

F '^Ik^  ^^  ***  Germany,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  qoeen^ 

A.  D.      as  well  as  by  the  king,  of  the  Thuringians.    A^ter  his 

46i...^U.  restoration,  Basina  escaped  from  her  husband^s  bed  totke 

arms  of  her  lover;  freely  declaring,  that  if  she  had  known 

a  man  wiser,  stronger,  or  more  beautiful  than  Childeric^ 

^      that  man  should  have  been  the  object  of  her  preference.* 

Clovis  was  the  offspring  of  this  voluntary  union ;  and,  when 

he  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  succeeded,  hy 

his  father's  death,  to  the  command  of  the  Salian  tribe* 

The  narrow  limits  of  his  kingdom*  were  confined  to  the 

island  of  the  Batavians,  with  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Tour* 

nay  and  Arras  ;^^  and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the  num* 

6  Sidonius,  K  vin.  epist.  3.  9.  in  torn.  i.  p.  800.  Jonukndes  (de  Rabim 
Ce'.cis,  c.  47.  p.  6bU.)  jascines,  in  some  measures  this  portrait  of  the  Gothic 
hero,  ,,^^ 

7  I  use  the  familiar  appellation  of  C/ovr>,  from  the  Larin  CkloJantekitt, 
or  Chlodacjtut.  But  the  Ch  expresses  ofily  the  German  aspiration ;  and  the 
true  name  is  not  difiercnt  from  LuUuin,  or  Levsit  (Mem.  dc TAcademie  dea 
Inscriptions}  torn.  xx.  p.  68). 

8  Grcgf.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  12.  in  torn.  i.  p.  168.  BaKina  speaks  the  Isn- 
gua^  of  Nature :  the  Franks,  who  had  seen  her  in  their  youfh,  might  con- 
verse with  Gregory,  in  their  old  age ;  and  the  bishop  of  Tours  could  not 
wish  to  defame  the  mother  of  the  tirst  Christian  king. 

9  The  Ahb<  Dubos  (Hist.  Cri  'que  de  l'£tabli«i»ment  de  la  M«aarchie 
Francoise  dans  les  Gauls*  toin.  i.  p.  630....650.)  has  the  merit  ct  defining 
the  primitive  k'l.gdom  of  CIovlj,  and  of  ascertaining  the  genui..e  number 
of  h'.s  subjects. 

10  Ecclesiam  incultam  ac  negligenti&  civiutn  Pagiaomm  prafeennb- 
wm,  veprium  desitatc  oppleram,  fitc.  Vit.  St.  Vedasti,  in  totn.  iii.  p.  37% 
This  description  supposes  that  Anas  was  posicsaed  by  the  Pagaaiy  nmj 
years  before  the  baptism  of  Ciovia. 
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ber  of  his  wwrriow  cotild  not  exceed  fire  thotissnd*  The  CHAP, 
kindred  tribes  of  the  Franks,  who  had  seated  themselves 
along  the  Belgic  rivers,  the  Scheld,  die  Meuse,  the  Mo* 
aette,  and  the.  Rhine,  were  governed  by  their  independent 
kings,  of  the  Merovingian  race;  the  equals,  the  allies,  and 
sometimes  the  enemies,  of  the  Salic  prince.  But  the  Ger- 
mans, who  obeyed  in  peace,  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of 
their  chiefs,  were  free  to  fdk>w  the  standard  of  a  popular 
and  victorious  generd;  and  the  superior  merit  of  Clovis 
attracted  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  the  sational  con* 
federacy.  When  he  first  took  the  field,  he  had  neidiev 
gold  and  silver  in  his-  coflers,  nor  wine  and  com  in  his 
magazines:^*  but  he  imitated  the  example  of  Caesar,  who^ 
in  the  same  country,  had  acquired  wealth  by  the  sword, 
and  purchased  soldiers  with  the  fruits  of  conquest.  After 
each  successful  battle  or  expedition,  the  spoils  were  accu* 
mulated  in  one  common  mass ;  every  warrior  received  his 
proportionable  share,  and  the  royal  prerogative  submitted 
to  the  equal  regulations  of  military  law.  The  untamed 
spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  taught  to  acknowledge  thi 
advantages  of  regular  discipline.^^  At  the  annual  review 
of  the  month  of  March,  their  arms  were  diligently  in* 
apected;  and  when  they  traverse'd  a  peaceiiil  territory, 
they  were  prohibited  from  touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The 
justice  of  Clovis  was  inexorable ;  and  his  careless  or  dis- 
obedient soldiers  were  punished  with  instant  death*  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valour  of  a  Frank :  but 
the  valour  of  Clovis  was  directed  by  cool  and  consume 
mate  prudence.^^  In  ail  his  transactions  with  mankind^ 
he  calculated  the  weight  of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of 
opinion;  and  his  measures  were  sometimes  adapted  to 
the  sanguinary  manners  of  the  Germans,  and  sometimes 

11  Gregory  of  Toiirs  (I.  v.  c.  1.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  2S2  )  contrasts  the  poverty 
of  Clovis  with  the  wealth  of  his  grandsons.  Vet  Remigius  (in  torn.  iv.  p. 
52.)  tneniions  his  patemat  opet,  as  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 

12  Sec  Gregory  (I.  ii.  c.  27.  37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  175.  181, 182).  The  fa- 
mous story  of  the  vase  of  Sblssnns  explains  both  the  power  and  the  charac* 
ter  of  Clovis.  At  a  point  of  controversy,  it  has  been  strangely  tortured  by 
Boubunvxliiers*  Dubos,  and  the  othcir  political  antiquarians. 

13  The  duke  of  Nivernois,  a  noble  statesman,  who  has  managed  we'rghty 
and  delicate  negodations,  ingeniously  illustrates  (Mem  de  I'Acad.des  In*- 
•criptioiiSt  torn  xx.  p.  147.. .ISi.)  the  political  syatem  of  Clovis. 
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CHAP-  moderated  by  the  milder  genius  of  Rome,  and  Christiair- 
y^0^,>-^^^  ity.  He  was  intercepted  in  the  career  of  victory,  since 
he  died  in  the  forty*fifth  year  of  his  age:  but  he  had  al- 
ready accomplished,  in  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 
Hifl  vtctoTf  The  first  exploit  of  Clovis  was  the  defeat  of  Syagrius, 
grhaf,  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^gidius;  and  the  public  quarrel  might,  on  this 
A.  D.  486.  occasion,  be  inflamed  by  private  resentment*  The  glory 
of  the  father  still  insulted  llie  Merovingian  race ;  the  power 
of  the  son  might  excite  the  jealous  ambition  of  the  king 
of  the  Franks*  Syagrius  inherited,  as  a  patrimonial  es- 
tate,  the  city  and  diocese  bf  Soissons:  the  desolate  rem* 
nant  of  the  second  Belgic,  Rheims  and  Troyes,  Beauvais 
and  Amiens,  would  naturally  submit  to  the  count  or  pa- 
trician $*^  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  empire, 
he  might  reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least  with  the  autho- 
rity, of  king  of  the  Romans**'  As  a  Roman,  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  liberal  studies  of  rhetoric  and  jurispru* 
dence ;  but  he  was  engaged  by  accident  and  policy  in  the 
femiliar  use  of  the  Germanic  idiom*  The  independent 
Barbarians  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  a  stranger  who  pos- 
sessed the  singular  talent  of  explaining,  in  their  native 
tongue,  the  dictates  of  reason  and  equity*  The  diligence 
and  affabilit}'  of  their  judge  rendered  him  popular,  the 
impartial  wisdom  of  his  decrees  obtained  their  voluntary 
obedience,  and  the  reign  of  Syagrius  over  the  Franks  and 
Burgundians,  seemed  to  revive  the  original  institution  of 
civil  society***  In  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, Syagrius  received,  and  boldly  accepted,  the  hostile 
defiance  of  Clovis;  who  challenged  his  rival,  in  the  spirit, 

14  M.  Bict  (in  a  Dissertation  which  deserved  the  prize  of  the  Academj 
of  Soissons,  p.  178.. ..226  )  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  ivingd<  .jn  of  Syagrius,  and  his  father ;  but  he  too  readily  allows  the  sli^t 
evidence  of  Dubos  (torn.  ii.  p. 54.. .57.)  to  deprive  him  of  Beauvais  and 
Amien». 

15  1  may  observe  that  Frcdcgarius,  in  his  Epitome  of  Gregory  of  Tottn 
(torn.  ii.  p  398),  has  prudently  substituted  the  name  ofPatriciiu  for  the 
incredible  tiilc  of  Hex  Momanomm. 

16  Sidonius  (1.  v.  epist.  5.  in  torn.  i.  p.  794),  who  stiles  him  the  Solon, 
the  Amphion  of  the  Barbarians,  addresses  this  imaginan'  king  in  the  tone 
of  friendship  and  equality.  From  such  offices  of  arbitration,  the  crafty 
Dejoces  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Medes  (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  96. 
...100). 
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•ad  almost  in  the  langus^,  of  chivalry,  to  appoint  the  CHAP, 
day,  and  the  Held,"  of  battle.  In  the  timii  of  Casar,  Sois-  XXXVilI 
sons  would  have  poured  forth  a  body  of  fifty  thousand 
horse;  and  such  an  army  might  have  been  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  shields,  cuirasses,  and  military  engines,  from 
the  three  arsenals,  or  manufactures,  of  the  city.'*  But  the 
courage  and  numbers  of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long  since 
exhausted;  and  the  loose  bands  of  volunteers,  ormerce* 
saries,  who  marched  under  the  standard  of  Syagrius^ 
were  incapable  of  contending  with  the  national  valour  of 
the  Franks.  It  would  be  ungenerous  without  some  more 
accurate  knowledge  of 'his  strength  and  resources,  to  con* 
demn  the  rapid  flight  of  Syagrius,  who  escaped,  after  the 
loss  of  a  batde,  to  the  distant  court  of  Thoulouse.  The 
feeble  minority  of  Alaric  could  not  assist,  or  protect,  an 
unfortunate  fugitive;  the  pusillanimous''  Goths  were  in- 
timidated by  the  menaces  of  Clovis;  and  the  Roman  idng^ 
after  a  short  confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
of  the  executioner.  The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the 
king  of  the  Fmnks ;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged  to- 
wards  the  East  by  the  ample  diocese  of  Tongres,'*  which  • 
Clovis  subdued  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  name  of  the  Alemanni  has  been  absurdly  derived  Defeat  and 
from  their  imaginary  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Lemon  »obmis4km 
lake.*^  That  fortunate  district,  from  the  lake  to  Avenche,  Alamaim% 

17  Carnpum  sihi  pncparari  jussit.  M.  Eiet  (p.  226...251.)  hat  dJU- 
^nrly  ascertained  this  field  of  battle  at  Nogent,  a  Benedictine  abbey,  about 
ten  tniles  to  the  north  of  Soisiont.  The  ground  was  marked  by  a  circle  of 
^gan  sepulchres ;  and  Clovb  bestowed  the  adjacent  lands  of  Leuilly  and 
Coucy  on  the  church  of  Rheims. 

18  See  Czsar.  Comment,  de  Bell.  Gallic,  ii.  4.  in  torn.  i.  p.  230.  and 
the  Kotitiae,  torn,  i,  p.  126.  The  three  Fabrita  of  Soissons  were,  Scutariat 
Balittariat  and  Ciinaharia.  The  last  supplied  the  complete  armour  of  the 
heavy  cuirabsiers. 

19  The  epithet  must  be  confined  to  the  circumstances;  and  history  can- 
not justify  ihe  French  prejudice  of  Gregory  (I.  ii.  c.  27;in  torn.  ii.  p.  175), 
ut  Gothorum  pavere  mot  est. 

20  Dubos  has  satisfied  me  (torn.  i.  p.  277... 286.)  that  Gregory  of 
Tcurs,  his  transcribers  or  his  readers,  have  rei7ea'e<ily  confounded  the  Ger- 
pian  kingdom  of  71iunngia,  beyond  the  HUine,  and  the  Gallic  city^of  Toti' 
^ia,  on  the  Mense,  which  was  more  ancicnily  the  country  of  the  Eburones, 
and  more  recently  the  diocese  of  Liege. 

21  Po|;uli  habitantes  juxta  Lcmarmum  lacuin,  Alemanni  dicuntur.  Ser- 
▼ius,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  iv.  278.  Dom.  Bouquet  (torn.  i.  p.  817.) has  only 
alleged  the  mcr^  recent  and  corrupt  («:(£  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 
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CHAP,  ttid  Mount  Jura,  was  occupied  by  die  Burguiidians.^*  The 
^0^^-^  northern  parts  of  Helvetia  had  indeed  been  subdued  by  the 
A.  D.  406.  ferocious  Alemanni,  who  destroyed  with  their  own  hands 
the  fruits  of  their  conquest.  A  province,  improved  and 
adorned  by  die  arts  of  Rome,  was  again  reduced  to  a  sa» 
vage  wilderness ;  and  some  vestige  of  the  stately  Vindo- 
nissa  may  still  be  discovered  in  the  fertile  and  populous 
valley  of  the  Aar.*^  From  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  to  its 
conflux  with  the  Mein  and  the  Moselle,  the  formidable 
swarms  of  the  Alemanni  commanded  either  side  of  the 
river,  by  the  right  of  ancient  possession,  or  recent  victory. 
They  had  spread  themselves  into  Gaul,  over  the  modem 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  i  and  dieir  bold  invaaicKi 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  summoned  the  Salic  prince  to 
the  defence  of  his  Ripuarian  allies.  Clovis  encountered  the 
mvaders  of  Gaul  in  the  plain  of  Tolbiac,  about  twentp-four 
miles  from  Cologne ;  and  the  two  fiercest  nations  of  Ger- 
many were  mutually  animated  by  the  memory  of  past  ex- 
ploits, and  the  prospect  of  future  greatness*  The  Franks, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  gave  way ;  and  the  Alemanni^ 
vaising  a  shout  of  victory,  impetuously  pressed  their  re* 
treat.  But  the  battle  was  restored  by  the  valour,  the  con- 
duct, and  perhaps  by  the  piety,  of  Clovis ;  and  the  event 
of  the  bloody  day  decided  for  ever  the  alternative  of  em- 
pire or  servitude.  The  last  king  of  the  Alemanni  was 
slain  in  the  field,  and  his  people  were  slaughtered  and  pur- 
sued, till  they  threw  down  th<iir  arms,  and  yielded  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Without  discipline  it  was  ina- 
possible  for  them  to  rally ;  they  had  contemptuously  demo- 

22  Gregory  of  Tours  sends  S  t ,  Liipicinus  inter  ilia  Jurcnsis  deserti  secret^ 
^uac,  inter  Bur^undiani  AUniantiianique  Li»a,  Avcniic«adjacenrcivitaii,ia 
torn.  i.p.  648.  M.  de  Wattcville  (ll.bt.  de  la  Considerarioa  HclvetSque, 
torn.  i.  p.  9,  10.)  has  accurately  deiined  the  Helvetian,  limits  of  the  dutchy 
of  Alcmannia,  and  the  Tranjuranc  Burgundy.  They  were  cominensimLte 
with  the  dioceses  of  Constance  and  Avenche,  or  Lauianne,  and  are  sriUdis^ 
cnm'.nated,  in  modem  Switzerland,  by  the  Obe  of  the  German,  cr  Frextch,  lan- 
guage. 

23  See  Guilliman.  de  Rebus  Hclveficis,  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  11, 12.  Within  the 
ancient  walls  of  Vindonissa,  the  castle  of  Habsburgh,  the  abt^y  of  Konigs- 
ileld,  and  the  town  of  Brack,  have  successively  arisen.  The  philosophic  tra- 
veller may  con\pare  the  monuments  of  Roman  conquest,  of  feudal  or  Aus- 
trian tyranny,  of  monkish  superstition,  and  of  industrious  freedom.  If  be 
be  truly  a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud  the  merit  aud  happiness  of  his  own 
times. 
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lished  the  walls  and  fortificatioos  which  miffht  have  pro-    CHAP. 

XXXVIII 
tccted  their  distress ;  and  they  were  followed  into  the  heart  ^^^^^^^^^ 

of  their  forests,  by  an  enemy,  not  less  active,  or  intrepid, 
than  themselves.  The  great  Theodoric  congratulated  the 
victory  of  Clovis,  whose  sister  Alboileda  the  king  of  Italy 
had  lately  married ;  but  he  mildly  interceded  with  his  bro- 
ther in  favour  of  the  suppliants  and  fugitives,  who  had  im- 
plored his  protection*  The  Gallic  territories,  which  were 
possessed  by  the  Alemanni,  became  the  prize  of  their  con- 
tjueror ;  and  the  haughty  nation,  invincible,  or  rebellious, 
to  the  arms  of  Rome,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  who  graciously  permitted  them  to  en- 
joy their  peculiar  manners  and  institutions,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  ofncial,  and  at  length,  of  hereditarj',  dukes. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Western  provinces,  the  Franks 
alone  maintained  their  ancient  habitations  beyond  the 
Rhine.  They  gradually  subdued,  and  civilised,  the  ex- 
hausted countries,  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  mounti^ins 
of  Bohemia ;  and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secured  by  the 
obedience  of  Germany.*^ 

Till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his- age,  Clovis  continued  to  Conversion 
worship  the  gods  of  his  ancestors.^*  His  disbelief,  or  ra-  ^  d^^4^ 
ther  disregard,  of  Christianity,,  might  encourage  him  to 
pillage  with  less  remorse,  the  churches  of  an  hostile  terri- 
tory :  but  his  subjects  of  Gaul  enjoyed  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  worship ;  and  the  bishops  entertained  a  more 
favourable  hope  of  the  idolater,  than  of  the  heretics.  The 
Merovingian  prince  had  contracted  a  fortunate  alliance 
with  the  fair  Clotilda,  the  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  an  Arian  court,  was  educated  in  the 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.     It  was  her  interest,  as . 

34  Gregwyof  Tours(l.n.  30.  37-  in  torn.  ii.  p.  176,  177.  182),  the 
Gesta  FrAiicorum  (in  tDm.  li.  p.  551),  and  the  epistle  of  Theodoric  (Oas- 
tiodor.  Variar.  1.  ii.  c.  41.  in  torn,  iv  p.  4),  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Ale- 
manni. Some  cf  their  tribes  settled  in  Uhxtla,  under  the  prelection «.  f  Theo- 
d<n-ic ;  whose  successors  ceded  the  col\)ny  and  their  oun^ry  to  the  graiidson- 
of  Clovis.  The  state  of  the  Aleinaani  under  the  Merov'iugpaa  ksr.gs,  may 
be  seen  in  Ma^rou  (Hist,  of  the  A-.icient  Germans,  xi.  8,  i^Ai.  Aiinutation 
jjutvl)  and  GuUliman  (dc  Reb.  Helvct.  1.  ii.  c.  10... 12.  p.  72.. .8J). 

23  Clotilda,  or  rather  Gregory,  supposes  that  Clovis  worshipped  ■  he  genii 
of  Greece  a^iS  Rome.  The  fact  is  incredible,  and  the  mi^'akc  only  Ehews 
haw  completely,  iu  less  than  a  century,  the  national  rcli^iou  of  the  Fraakt 
had  been  aboli:»hed,  aud  even  forgot  re  a. 

TOL.  lY.  Z   I 
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CHAP,  ^ell  as  her  dut)-,  to  atchieve  the  conversion**  of  a  Pagan 
^^^sr^tm/  husband ;  and  Clovis  insensibly  listened  to  the  voice  of  love 
and  religion.  He  consented  (perhaps  such  terms  had  been 
previously  stipulated)  to  the  baptism  of  his  eldest  son ;  and 
though  the  sudden  death  of  the  infant  excited  some  su- 
perstitious fears,  he  was  persuaded,  a  second  time^  to  re- 
peat the  dangerous  experiment.  In  the  distress  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Tolbiac,  Clovis  loudly  invoked  the  god  of  Clotilda 
and  the  Christians ;  and  victory  ^  disposed  him  to  hear, 
with  respectful  gratiude,  the  eloquent*^  Remigius,"  bishop 
of  Rheims,  who  forcibly  displayed  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual advantages  of  his  conversion.  The  kii)g  declared 
himself  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  the 
political  reasons  which  might  have  suspended  his  public 
profession,  were  removed  by  the  devout  or  loyal  acclama- 
tions of  the  Franks,  who  shewed  themselves  alike  prepar- 
ed \o  follow  their  heroic  leader,  to  the  field  of  battle,  or 
to  the  baptismal  font.  The  important  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  with  every  circum- 
stance of  magnificence  and  solemnity,  that  could  impress 
an  awful  sense  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  its  rude  prose- 
lytes.*'  The  new  Constantine  was  immediately  baptised, 
with  three  thousand  of  his  warlike  subjects ;  and  their  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  the  remainder  of  the  gentle  Bar* 
barians^  who,  in  obedience  to  the  victoribus  prelate,  ador- 

26  Gregory  cf  Tours  relates  the  marriage  and  conversion  of  Clovis  (I.  ii. 
c.  28. ..31.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  175.. .178).  Even  Fredegaritis,  or  the  nameless  Epi- 
tomizer  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  398.  .400),  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorom  (in 
toni.ii.  p.  548.. .552),  and  Aimoin  hiirself(l.i..c.l3.  in  tom.iii.  p.37..>40), 
may  be  heartl  without  disdain .  Tradition  might  long  preserve  some  curious 
circumstances  of  tliese  important  transactions. 

27  A  traveller,  whoVeturned  from  Hheims  to  Auvergne,  had  stolen  & 
copy  of  his  declamations  from  the  secretary  orbooksell^r  of  the  modestarcH- 
bishop  (Sidonius  Apollinar.  I.  ix.  epist.  7).  Four  epistles  of  Remigius,  which 
are  st  .11  extant  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  51,  52,  So)^  do  not  correspond  witli  the  splen- 
did praise  ot  Sidonius. 

28  Hir.cmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Remigius  (A.  D.  845.. .882),  bat 
composed  his  life  (in  t(>m.  iii.  p.  373.  .  3is0).  *  1  he  authority  of  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  the  church  <«f  Rheims  might  inspire  some  confidence,  which  is  de- 
stroyed, however,  by  the  selfish  and  audacious  fictions  of  Hincmar.  It  b 
remarkable  enough,  that  Remigius,  who  was  consecrated  at  the  age  of  twen. 
ty-two  (A.  D.  4j7),  filled  the  episcopal  chair  seventy-four  ycjirs.  Pagi 
Critica,  in  Baron,  tom.  ii.  p.  384.  572. 

29  A  vial  (the  Sainte  Ampcmelle)  of  holy,  or  rather  celestial,  oil,  wa.s 
brought  down  by  a  white  dove,  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  it  is  stiUused, 
and  renewed,  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.    Hincmar  (he  as- 
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ed  the  cross  which  they  had  burnt,  and  burnt  the  idols  y ™^,^:j 
which  diey  had  formerly  adored.^*  The  mind  of  Clovis  y^r>r>m,/ 
was  susceptible  of  transient  fervour :  he  was  exasperated 
by  the  pathetic  tale  df  the  passion  and  dcTath.of  Christ; 
and,  instead  of  weighing  the  salutary  consequences  of  that 
mysterious  sacrifice,  he  exclaimed  with  indiscreet  fury, 
"  Had  I  been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant  Franks,  I 
*'  would  have  revenged  his  injuries."^*  But  the  savage 
conqueror  of  Gaul  was  incapable  of  examining  the  proofs 
of  a  religion  which  depends  on  the  laborious  investigation 
of  historic  evidence,  and  speculative  theology.  He  was  . 
still  more  incapable  of  feeling  the  mild  influence  of  the 
gospel,  which  persuades  and  purifies  the  heart  of  a.  ge- 
nuine convert.  His  ambitious  reign  was  a  perpetual  vio- 
lation of  moral  and  Christian  duties ;  his  hands  were  stain- 
ed with  blood,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  and,  as  soon  as 
Clovis  had  dismissed  a  s3aiod  of  the  Gallican  church,  he 
calmly  assassinated  ail  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
race.**  Yet  the  king  of  the  Franks  might  sincerely  wor- 
ship the  Christian  God,  as  a  Being  more  excellent  and 
powerful  than  his  national  deities ;  and  the  signal  dtlij'c- 
rance  and  victory  of  Tolbiac  encouraged  Clovis  to  confide 
in  the  future  protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Martin  the 
most  popular  of  the  saints,  had  filled  the  Western  world 
with  the  fame  of  those  miracles,  which  were  incessantly 
performed  at  his  holy  sepulchre  of  Tours.  His  visible  or^ 
inrisible  aid  promoted  the  cause  of  a  liberal  and  orthodox 
prince ;  and  the  profane  remark  of  Clovis  himself,  that  St. 
Martin  was  an  expensive  friend,^^  need  not  be  interpreted 

pired  to  the  primacy  of  Gaul)  is  the  first  author  of  this  fable  (in  torn.  iii.  p. 
377.)  whose  slight  foundations  the  Abb€  de  Vertot  (Meinoircs  de  I'Acade- 
mie  des  Inscriptiont,toin.  ii.  p.  619..  .633.)  has  undermined,  with  profound 
respect,  and  consummate  dexterity. 

SO  Mitis  depone  coUa,  Sicamber :  adora  quod  incendlAi,  incende  quod 
adorasti.     Greg.  Turon.  I  ii.  c.  31.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  177 

31  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  meis  fuissem,  injurias  ejus  vindicasscm. 
This  rash  expression,  which  Gregory  has  pnider.ily  concealed,  is  celebrated 
by  Fredegarius(Epitom.  c.  21.  intom.  ii.  p.400),  Aimoin  (I.  i.  c.  16.  in 
torn.  iii.  p.  40),  and  the  Chroniques  de  St.  Denys  (I.  i.  c.  20.  in  torn.  ii:.  p. 
171),  as  an  admir;«l)le  effusion  of  Christian  zeal. 

32  Gregory  (l,  ii.  c.  40...43.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  183...185),  after  cooMy  ir!a- 
tiDg  the  repeated  crimes,  and  affected  remorse,  of  Clovis,  concludes,  Y>er- 
haps  undesignedly,  with  a  lesson^  which  ambition  will  never  hear ;  **  His 
'<  ita  transactis  .  .  .  obiit." 

33  After  the  Gothic  victory,  Clovis  made  rich  offerings  to  St.  Martin  of 
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CHAP,     as  the  symptom  of  any  permanent,  or  ratioxud, scepticism. 
^^-y^-^^^   But  earth,  as  well  as  heaven,  rejoiced  in  the  conversion  of 
tlie  Franks.   On  the  memorable  day,  when  Clovis  ascends 
cd  Irom  the  baptismal  font,  he  alcme,  .in  the  Christian 
world,  deserved  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  a  Catholic 
king.     The  emperor  Anastasius  entertained  some  dan- 
gerous errors  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  incar- 
nation ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Gaul  were  involved  in  the  Arian  heresy.     The  eldest,  or 
ratlier  the  only,  son  of  the  church,  was  acknowledged  by 
the  clergy  as  thtir  lawful  sovereign,  or  glorious  deliverer; 
and  the  arms  of  Clovis  were  strenuously  supported  by  the 
zeal  and  favour  of  the  Catholic  faction.** 
Submission         Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  and  jurisdiction 
morican/     of  the  bishops,  their  sacred  character,  and  perpetual  office, 
and  the        their  numerous  dependents,  popular  eloquence,  and  pro- 
troopsr        vincial  assemblies,  had  rendered  them  always  respectable, 
A.  D  497,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Their  influence  was  augment- 
ed with  the  progress  of  superstition,  and  the  establishment 
of  tlie  French  monarchy  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  firm  alliance  of  an  hundred  prelates,  who  reigned 
in  the  discontented,  or  independent,  cities  of  Gaul...... 

The  slight  foundations  of  the  Armorican  republic  had 
been  repeatedly  shaken,  or  overthrown;  but  the  same 
people  still  guarded  their  domestic  freedom ;  asserted  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  name ;  and  bravely  resisted  the  pre- 
datory inroads,  and  regular  attacks,  of  Clovis,  who  labour- 
ed to  extend  his  conquests  from  the  Seine  to  the  Loire. 
Their  successful  opposition  introduced  an  equal  and  hon- 
ourable union.  The  Franks  esteemed  the  valour  of  the 
Armoricans,'^  and  the  Armoricans  were  reconciled  by 

Tours-  He  wished  to  redeem  his  war-hor**  by  the  gift  of  one  hundred  pieces 
of  ^(\i\ ',  hut  the  enchaiited  steed  could  not  move  from  the  stable  ;ill  rhe 
price  of  his  redemption  had  been  dcubled.  This  miracU  pnjvoked  the  king 
to  exclaim,  Vere  B.  Maniift  est  be  nus  in  auxilio,  sed  cjiriis  in  negocio 
(Gesta  Francorum,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  55^^  555). 

34  See  the  epis'Ie  frcm  poje  Anastasius  to  the  royal  convert  (i»  torn,  vr, 
p.  JO,  51).  AviM'.s,  bi^hcp  of  Vienna,  addressed  Clovis  \.n  the  same  subject 
(p.  49)  ;  and  many  of  the  Latin  biiJiops  would  a&&ure  him  of  their  joy  and 
attachment. 

3  J  Instead  of  the  ApCcfv^^iy  an  unknown  people,  who  now  appear  m 
the  t«xt  of  Frocoplus,  Hadrian  dc  Valois  has  restored  the  proper  name  of  the 
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dte  religioii  of  the  Franks.  The  militaty  force,  which  had    CHAP, 
been  stationed  for  the  defence  of  Gaul,  consisted  of  one  ^^-v^i^/ 
hundred  different  bands  of  cavalry  or  in&ntry ;  and  these 
troops,  while  they  assumed  the  tide  and  privileges  of 
Roman  soldiers,  were  renewed  by  an  incessant  supply  of 
the  Barbarian  youth*     The  extreme  fortifications,  and 
scattered  fragments,  of  the  empire,  were  still  defended  by 
their  hopeless  courage.  But  their  retreat  was  intercepted, 
and  their  communication  was  impracticaUe :  they  were 
abandoned  by  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople,  and 
they  piously  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  Arian 
usurpers  of  Gaul.  They  accepted,  without  shame  or  re- 
luctance, tiie  generous  capitulation,  which  was  proposed 
by  a  Catholic  hero ;  and  this  spurious,  or  legitimate,  pro- 
geny of  the  Roman  legions,  was  distinguished  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age  by  their  arms,  their  ensigns,  and  their  pecu- 
liar dress  and  institutions.  But  the  national  strength  was 
increased  by  these  powerful  and  voluntary  accessions; 
and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  dreaded  the  numbers,  as 
well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  Franks.   The  reduction  of  the 
Northern  provinces  of  Gaul,  instead  of  being  decided  by 
the  chance  of  a  single  battle,  appears  to  have  been  slowly 
effected  by  the  gradual  operation  of  war  and  treaty ;  and 
Clovis  acquired  each   object  of  his  ambition,  by  such 
efforts,  or  such  concessions,  as  were  adequate  to  its  real 
'   value.  His  savage  character,  and  the  virtues  of  Henry  IV. 
suggest  the  most  opposite  ideas  of  human  nature :  yet 
some  resemblance  may  be  found  in  the  situation  of  two 
princes,  who  conquered   France  by  their  valour,  their 
policy,  and  the  merits  of  a  seasonable  conversion.** 

The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  was  defined  The  Bur- 
by  the  course  of  two  Gallic  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  ?""^»*'* 


war. 


A^(M^VX*^ ;  and  this  easy  correction  has  been  almost  universally  approved. 
Yec  an  unprejudiced  reader  would  natitrally  8uppt)se,  that  Proccpius  means 
to  de&crjbe  a  tribe  cf  Germans  in  the  alliance  of  Rome ;  and  not  a  coniede- 
raey  of  Gallic  cicies,  which  had  revoked  from  the  empire. 

36  This  important  digression  of  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  12. 
in  torn.  ii.  p.29...36),  illustrares  the  origin  of  the  French  monarchy.  Yet  I 
most  observe,  l.lTiat  ihe  Greek hiscoriaii  beirays  an  inexcusable  ignorance 
•  of  ihe  Geography  of  the  West.  2.  Thai  these  treaties  and  privileges,  wliich 
should  have  some  lasting  tracesi  are  totally  invisible  in  Gregr.ry  of  l'ours» 
^c  Salic  laws,  SiC. 
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CHAP  Rh6ne,  extended  from  the  forest  of  Vosges  to  the  Alpa 
^^^^^  and  the  sea  of  Marseilles."  The  sceptre  was  in  the  hands 
▲.  D.  499.  of  Gundobald.  That  valiant  and  ambitious  prince  had  re- 
duced the  number  of  royal  candidates  by  the  death  of  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  Clotilda  ;'•  but 
his  imperfect  prudence  still  permitted  Godegesil,  the 
youngest  of  his  brothers,  to  possess  the  dependent  princi- 
pality of  Geneva.  The  Arian  monarch  was  justly  alarm- 
ed by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes,  which  seemed  to 
animate  his  clergy  and  people,  after  the  conversion  of 
Clovis ;  and  Gundob^ld  convened  at  Lyons  an  assembly 
of  his  bishop^,  to  reconcile,  if  it  were  possible,  their  reli- 
gious and  political  discontents.  A  vain  conference  was 
agitated  between  the  two  factions.  The  Arians  upbraided 
the  Catholics  with  the  worship  of  three  Gods :  the  Catho- 
lics defended  their  cause  by  theological  distinctions ;  and 
the  usual  arguments,  objections,  and  replies,  were  rever- 
berated with  obstinate  clamour ;  till  the  king  revealed  his 
secret  apprehepsions,  by  an  abrupt  but  decisive  question, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  orthodox  bishops.  **  If  you 
*'  truly  profess  the  Christian  religion,  why  do  you  not 
"  restrain  the  king  of  the  Franks  ?  He  has  declared  war 
"  against  me,  and  forms  alliances  with  my  enemies  for 
"  my  destruction.  A  sanguinary  and  covetous  mind  is 
"not  the  symptom  of  a  sincere  conversion :  let  him  shew 
"  his  faith  by  his  works."  The  answer  of  Avitus,  bishop 
'  of  Vienna,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was 

delivered  with  the  voice  and  countenance  of  an  angel 

"  We  are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the 
"  king  of  the  Franks :  but  we  are  taught  by  scripture,  that 

37  Regnum  circa  Rhodanum  aut  Ararim  cum  provinci&  MassiKieaa 
rcrinebant.  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  32.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  178.  The  prcvince  of 
Marvellles,  as  far  as  the  Durance,  wasafterwards  ceded  to  the  O..trogoths: 
fcnd  the  signa  ures  of  twenty-five  bisliops  are  supposed  to  represent  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy,  A.  D.  519.  (Consil.  Epaon.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  104. 105). 
Yet  I  Would  except  Vindonissa.  The  bishop,  who  lived  under  the  Pagan 
Alemanni,  would  na-^urally  resort  to  the  synods  of  the  next  Christian  king- 
dom. Mascou  (in  his  f  <ur  first  amiotarions)  has  explained  many  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  Burgundian  inonan'hy. 

38  Mascou(Hist.  of  the  Germans,  xi.  10),  who  very  reasonably  distnisM 
the  testimony  of  Grc^q;r.ry  of  Toiirs,  has  produced  a  passage  from  a\ virus 
(c;:ist.  v),  to  prove  that  Gundobald  affected  to  deplore  the  tragic  event, 
w  liJch  his  subjtjclfi  affecicd  to  applaud. 
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*vthe  kingdoms  which  abandon  the  divine  law,  are  fre-     CHAP. 
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**  quently  subverted;  and  that  enemies  will  arise  on  every  ^^^.-v-^^ 
*'  side  against  those  who  have  made  God  their  enemy.*.* 
**  Return,  with  thy  people,  to  the  law  of  God,  and  he  will 
*'  give  peace  and  security  to  thy  dominions."  The  king  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  condition, 
which  the  Catholics  considered  as  essential  to  the  treaty, 
delayed  and  dismissed  the  ecclesiastical  conference ;  after 
reproaching  his  bishops,  that  Clovis,  their  friend  and 
proselyte,  had  privately  tempted  the  allegiance  of  his 
brother.^* 

The  allegiance  of  his  brother  was  already  seduced ;  Victory  of 
apd  the  obedience  of  Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  ?°n*'50O 
standard  with  the  troops  of  Geneva,  more  effectually  pro- 
moted-the  success  of  the  conspiracy.  While  the  Franks 
and  Burgundians  contended  with  equal  valour,  his  season- 
able desertion  decided  the  event  of  the  batde ;  and  aa. 
Gundobald  was  faintly  supported  by  the  disaffected  Gauls, 
he  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Clovis,  and  hastily  retreated 
from  the  field,  which  appears  to  have  been  situate  between 
Langres  and  Dijon.  He  distrusted  the  strength  of  Dijon, 
a  quadrangular  fortress,  encompassed  by  two  rivers,  and 
by  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  thick,  with  four 
gates,  and  thirty-three  towers  :^^  he  abandoned  to  the 
pursuit  of  Clovis  the  important  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vi- 
enna ;  and  Gundobald  still  fled  with  precipitation,  till  he  , 
,had  reached  Avignon,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  A  long  siege,  and  an 
artful  negociation,  admonished  the  king  of  the  Franks  of 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  his  enterprise.  He  imposed 
a  tribute  on  the  Burgundian  prince,  compelled  him  to 
pardon  and  reward  his  brother's  treachery,  'and  proudly 

39  Sec  the  original  conference  (in  tom.iv.  p.99...102).  Avitus,  the 
principal  actor,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  the  meeting,  was  bishop  of 
V  ieuna.  A  short  account  of  his  |)crson  and  works  may  be  found  in  DupUi 
(Biblio^heque  Ecclesiastlque,  torn.  v.  p.  5. ..10). . 

40  Gregory  of  Tours  (I. iii.  c  19.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  197), indulges  his  genius, 
or  rather  transcribes  some  more  eloquent  writcr,in  the  description  of  Dijon ; 
»  castle,  which  already  deserved  the  title  of  a  city.  It  depended  on  the 
bishops  of  Langres  till  the  twelfth  century, and  afterwards  became  the  capi- 
tad  of  the  dukes  of  Burguudy.  Longuerue,  Dejcription  de  la  France,  part 
i.  p.  2to. 
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returned  to  his  own  dominions, with  the  spoils  and  captives 
of  the  southern  provinces.  This  splendid  triumph  was 
soon  clouded  by  the  intelligence,  that  Gundobold  had  vio- 
lated his  recent  obligations,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Go- 
degesil,  who  was  left  at  Vienna  with  a  garrison  of  five 
thousand  Franks/'  had  been  besieged,  surprised,  and 
massacred  by  his  inhuman  brother*  Such  an  outrage 
might  have  exasperated  the  patience  of  the  most  peace* 
ful  sovereign  ;  yet  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  dissembled  the 
injury,  released  the  tribute,  and  accepted  the  alliance,  and 
military  service,  of  the  king  of  Burgundy.  Clovis  no 
k>nger  possessed  those  advantages  which  had  assured  the 
success  of  the  preceding  war ;  and  his^ival,  instructed  by 
adversity,  had  found  new  resources  in  the  affections  of  his 
people.  The  Gauls  or  Romans  applauded  the  mild  and 
impartial  laws  of  Gundobald,  which  almost  raised  them  to 
the  same  level  with  their  conquerors.  The  bishops  were 
reconciled,  and  flattered,  by  the  hopes,  which  he  artfully 
suggested,  of  his  approaching  conversion ;  and  though  he 
eluded  their  accomplishment  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  his  moderation  secured  the  peace,  and  suspended  the 
ruin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgimdy.** 

I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final  ruin  of  that  Icing- 
dom,  which  was  accomplished  under  the  reign  of  Sigis- 
mond,  the  son  of  Gundobald.  The  catholic  Sigismond 
has  acquired  the  honours  of  a  saint  and  martyr;*^  but  the 
hands  of  the  royal  saint  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his 
innocent  son,  whom  he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  pride 
and  resentment  of  a  stepmother.    He  soon  discovered  his 


41  The  Epitomizer  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  toixv  ii.  p.  40L)  h«s  sup- 
plied this  number  of  Franks ;  but  he  rashly  supposes  that  they  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  Gundobald.  The  prudent  Burgundian  spared  the  soldiers  of  Clans, 
and  sent  these  captives  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  settled  them  in  the 
territory  of  I'houlouse. 

42  In  this  Burgundian  war  I  have  followed  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  32, 
35.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  irS,  179),  whose  narrative  appears  so  incompatible  with 
that  of  Procopiu.1  (de  Bell.  Goth.  l.i.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 31,  32),  thatsonw 
critics  have  supposed  ttm  different  wars.  The  Abb6  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique, 
8cc.  torn.  ii.  p.  126...  162),  has  distinctly  represented  the  causes  and  the 
events. 

43  See  his  life  or  legend  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  402).  A  martyr !  how  strangely 
has  that  word  been  distorted  from  its  original  sense  of  a  common  witness. 
St.  Sigismond  was  remarkable  for  the  cure  of  fevers. 
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error,  and  bewailed  the  irreparable  loss.  While  Sips-  CHAP, 
mond  embraced  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  he 
received  a  severe  admonition  from  one  of  his  attendants: 
^^  It  18  not  his  situation,  O  king!  it  is  thine  which  deserves 
**  pity  and  lamentation."  The  reproaches  of  a  guilty  coa. 
science  were  alleviated,  however,  by  his  liberal  donations 
to  the  monastery  of  Agaunum,  or  St.  Maurice,  in'Vallais; 
which  he  himself  had  founded  in  honour  of  the  imaginary 
martyrs  of  the  Thebsn  legion.**  A  full  chorus  of  perpe- 
tual psalmody  was  instituted  by  the  pious  king;  he  assi- 
duously practised  the  austere  devotion  of  the  monks  n  and 
it  was  his  humble  prayer,  that  heaven  would  inflict  in  this 
world  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  His  prayer  was  heard: 
the  avengers  were  at  hand;  and  the  provinces  of  Burgun- 
dy were  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks. 
After  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle,  Sigismond,  who 
wished  to  protract  his  life,  that  he  hiight  prolong  his  pe- 
nance, concealed  himself  in  the  desart  in  a  religious  habit, 
till  he  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  his  subjects,  who 
solicited  the  favour  of  their  new  masters.  The  captive 
monarch,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  was  transported 
to  Orleans,  and  buried  alive  in  a  deep  well,  by  the  stem 
command  of  the  sons  of  Clovis;  whose  cruelty  might 
derive  some  excuse  from  the  maxims  and  examples  of 
their  barbarous  age.  Their  ambition,  which  urged  them 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Burgundy,  was  inflamed,  or 
disguised,  by  filial  piety:  and  Clotilda,  w^hose  sanctity  did 
not  consist  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  pressed  them  to 
jTvenge  her  father's  death  on  the  family  of  his  assassin. 
The  rebellious  Burgundians,  for  they  attempted  to  break 
their  chains,  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  national 
laws  under  the  obligation  of  tribute  and  military  service; 
and  the  Merovingian  princes  peaceably  reigned  over  a 

44  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  ccntuiy,  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
hts  Thebaean  legion,  bad  rendered  Agaunum  a  place  of  devout  pilgrimage. 
A  promiscuous  community  of  both  sexes  had  introduced  some  deeds  of 
darkness,  which  were  abolished  ( A.,D.  515.)  by  the  regular  monastery  of 
Sigismond.  Within  fifty  years,  his  angeU  cf  light  made  a  nocturnal  sally- 
to  murder  their  bishop,  and  his  clergy.  See  in  the  Bibliothcque  Raisonn^ 
(tom.  xxxvi.  p.  435... 438.)  the  curious  remark  of  a  learned  librarian  of 
Geneva. 
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CHAP,    kingdom,  whose  glory  and  greatness  had  been  first  over- 
thrown by  the  arms  of  Clovis/' 

The  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  insulted  the  honour  of 
the  Goths.  They  viewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy 
and  terror;  and  the  youthful  fame  of  Alaric  was  oppress- 
ed by  the  more  potent  genius  of  his  rivaL  Some  disputes 
inevitably  arose  on  the  edge  of  their  contiguous  dominions; 
and  after  the  delays  of  fruidess  ne^iation,  a  personal 
interview  of  the  two  kings  was  proposed. and  accepted* 
This  conference  of  Clovis  and  Alaric  was  held  in  a  small 
island  of  the  Loire,  near  Amboise.  They  embraced, 
familiarly  conversed,  and  feasted  together;  and  separated 
with  the  warmest  professions  of  peace,  and  brotherly  love. 
But  their  apparent  confidence  concealed  a  dark  suspicion 
of  hostile  and  treacherous  designs ;  and  their  mutual  coin- 
plaints  solicited,  eluded,  and  disclaimed^  a  final  arbitra- 
tion* At  Paris,  which  he  already  considered  as  his  ro3ral 
seat,  Clovis  declared  to  an  assembly  of  the  princes  and 
warriors,  the  pretence,  and  the  motive,  of  a  Gothic  war* 
^^  It  grieves  me  to  see  that  the  Arians  still  possess  the 
^^  fairest  portion  of  Gaul*  Let  us  march  against  then 
*^  with  the  aid  of  God;  and,  having  vanquished  the  here* 
"  tics,we  will  possess,  and  divide,  their  fertile  provinces."** 
The  Franks,  who  were  inspired  by  hereditary  valour  and 
recent  zeal,  applauded  the  generous  design  of  their  mo- 
narch; expressed  their  resolution  to  conquer  or  die,  since 
death  and  conquest  would  be  equally  profitable;  and  so- 
lemnly protested  that  they  would  never  shave  their  beards, 
till  victory  should  absolve  them  from  that  inconvenient 
vow.  The  enterprise  was  promoted  by  the  public,  or  pri- 
vate, exhortations  of  Clotilda.  She  reminded  her  hus- 
band, how  effectually  some  pious  foundation  would  pro- 

45  Marios,  bishop  of  Avenche  (Chron.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  15.)  has  marked 
the  authentic  dates,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  iii.  c  5,  6.  in  toni.  ii.  p,  188, 
189.)  has  expressed  the  principal  facts,  of  the  life  of  Sigismond,  and  the 
conquest  of  Burgundy.  Procopius,  Cm  torn.  ii.  p.  34.)  and  Agathias  (in 
tottJ.  ii.  p.  49  )  shew  their  remote  and  imperfect  kno\^'ledg«. 

46  Gregory  of  Tours,  fl.  ii.  c.  37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  181.)  inserts  the  short 
but  persuaswe  speech  of  Clovis.  Valde  molcstc  fcro.  quod  hi  Arian:  par- 
tem teneant  Galliarum  (the  anth%r  of  the  Gesta  Francoruin,  in  tora.  li.  p. 
553.  adds  the  precious  epithet  o{  optimum  J,  eamus.cum  Dei  adjutono,  «t 
auperatis  eis,  redigaiuus  lemm  in  ditionciu  nostraw. 
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pitsate  the  deity,  and  his  .servants:  and  the  Christian  hero,  xr^^^f^n 
darting  his  batde-axe  with  a  skilful  and  nervous  hand,  y^r>r^^/ 
**  There  (said  he),  on  that  spot  where  my  Frarwisca*^ 
^  shall  fall,  will  I  erect  a  churph  in  honour  of  the  holy 
^^  apostles.^  This  ostentatious  piety  confirmed  and  jus- 
tified the  attachment  of  the  catholics,  with  whom  he  se- 
cretly corresponded;  and  their  devout  wishes  were  gra- 
dually ripened  into  a  formidable  conspiracy.  The  people 
of  Aquitain  were  alarmed  by  the  indiscreet  reproaches  of 
their  Gothic  tyrants,  who  jusdy  accused  them  of  prefer- 
ring the  dominion  of  the  Franks;  and  their  zealous  ad- 
herent Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rodez,^'  preached  more 
forcibly  in  his  exile  than  in  his  diocese.  To  resist  these 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  who  were  fortified  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Burgundians,  Alaric  collected  his  troops, 
for  more  numerous  than  the  military  powers  of  Clovis. 
The  Visigoths  resumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  they 
iiad  neglected  in  a  long  and  luxurious  peace  :^9  a  select 
band  of  valiant  and  robust  slaves  attended  their  masters 
to  the  field  ;'^  and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were  compelled  to 
fomish  their  doubtful  and  reluctant  aid. '  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  had  laboured  to 
maintain  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul;  and  he  assumed,  or 
afiected  for  that  purpose,  the  impartial  character  of  a  mre« 
diator.  But  the  sagacious  monarch  dreaded  the  rising 
empire  of  Clovis,  and  he  was  firmly  engaged  to  support 
the  national  and  religious  cause  of  the  Goths. 

47  Tunc  rex  projccit  a  se  in  directum  bipenncm  suam  quod  est  Fran^ 
dtca,  &c.  (Gesta  Franc,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  554.^  The  form,  and  use,  of  this 
weapon,  are  clearly  described  by  Procopius  (m  torn.  ii.  p.  37).  Examples 
of  its  national  appellation  in  Latin  and  French,  may  be  found  in  the  Clos- 
tary  of  Ducange,  and  the  large  Dictionnairc  de  Trevoux. 

48  It  is  singular  enough,  that  some  important  and  authentic  facts  should 
be  found  in  a  life  of  Quintianus,  composed  in  rhyme  in  the  old  FatoU  of 
Rouergue  (Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.  tom  ii.  p.  179). 

49  Qiiamvis  fortitudini  vestrx  confidentiam  tribitat  parentum  vestron^m 
hmumerabilis  multitudo ;  quamvis  Attilam  potentem  reminiscamini  Visi- 
gotharum  viribus  incHnatum ;  tamen  quia  populorum  ferocia  corda  longsi 
pace  moUescunt,  cavete  subito  in  aleam  mitterc,  quos  constat  tantis  tempo- 
ribus  exercitia  non  habere.  Such  vras  the  salutary,  but  fruitless,  advice  of 
peace,  of  reason,  and  of  Theodoric  (Cassiodor.  1.  ixi.  ep.  2). 

50  Montesquieu  (Esprit  dcs  Loix,  I.  xv.  c.  14)  mentions  and  approves 
the  law  of  the  Visigoths  (I.  ix.  tit.  2.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  425.),  which  obliged  aU 
masters  to  arm,  and  sevdi  or  lead  into  the  field,  a  ^nth  of  their  slaves. 
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Y^yy^'^ii  ^^^  accidental,  or  artificial,  prodigies  which  adorned 
^^^^^^^^  the  expedition  of  Clovis,  were  accepted  by  a  fiuperstitious 
Viccv.ry  of  age,  as  ihe  manifest  declaration  of  the  divine  favour*  He 
A^D^'sor  ""^^^1^*^^  f^°^  Paris;  and  as  he  proceeded  with  decent 
reverence  through  the  holy  diocese  of  Tours,  his  asKiety 
tempted  him  to  consult  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  the  sane* 
tuar} ,  and  the  oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengers  were  in* 
structed  to  remark  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  which  should 
happen  to  be  chaunted  at  the  precise  moment  w^hen  they 
entered  the  church.  Those  words  most  fortunately  ex- 
pressed the  valour  and  victory  of  the  champions  of  heaven, 
and  the  application  was  easily  transferred  to  tlie  new  Jo* 
shua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went  forth  to  battle  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord/^  Orleans  secured  to  the  Franks  a 
bridge  on  the  Loire ;  hut,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles 
from  Poitiers,  their  progress  was  intercepted  by  an  extva^ 
ordinary  swell  of  the  river  Vigenna,  or  Vienne;  and  4^ 
opposite  banks  were  covered  by  the  encampment  of  UnI 
Visigoths.  Delay  must  be  always  dangerous  to  Barbarians, 
who  consume  the  country  through  which'they  march;  and 
had  Clovis  possessed  leisure  and  materials,  it  might  have 
been  impracticable  to  construct  a  bridge,  or  to  force  a 
passage,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy.  But  the  affec- 
tionate peasants,  v/ho  were  impatient  to  welcome  their 
,  delivtrer,  could  easily  betray  some  unknown,  or  unguard* 

ed,  ford:  the  merit  of  the  discovery  was  enhanced  by  the 
useful  interposition  of  fraud  or  fiction ;  and  a  white  hart, 
of  singulai-  size  and  beauty,  appeared  to  guide  and  ani- 
mate the  march  of  the  catholic  army.  The  counsels  of 
the  Visi3;oths  were  irresolute  and  distracted.  A  crowd 
of  impatient  warriors,  presumptuous  in  their  strength,  and 
disdaining  to  fly  before  the  robbers  of  Germany,  excited 
Alaric  to  assert  in  arms  the  name  and  blood  of  the  con- 
queror of  Rome.     The  advice  of  the  graver  chieftains 

51  This  mode  of  ditrinatlon,  by  accepting  as  *n  omen  the  first  sacred 
words,  which  in  {^articular  circumstances  should  be  presented  to  the  eye  or 
ear,  was  derived  from  the  Pr^ans,  a. id  the  Psalier,  or  Bible»  was  substi- 
tuted to  the  pcems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  From  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  these  toricf  sanctortnn,  as  ihey  are  stiled,were  repeatedly  condemned 
by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  re|)eatedly  practiied  by  kin^,  bbhopt,  and 
saints.  See  a  curious  dissercation  of  the  Abb^  du  Resnel>  in  tht  Memoiret 
de  I'  Academ ie,  tom .  xuc .  p .  28r. . .310. 
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pressed  him  to  elude  die  first  ardour  of  the  Franks ;  and     CHAP. 

•  XXXVIII 

to  expect  m  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  veteran 

and  victorious  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  king  of  Italy  had 
already  sent  to  his  assistance.  The  decisive  moments 
were  wasted  in  idle  deliberation;  the  Goths  too  hastily 
abandoned,  perhaps,  an  advantageous  post ;  and  the  op** 
portunity  of  a  secure  retreat  was  lost  by  their  slow  and 
disordeiiy  motions.  After  Clovis  had  passed  the  ford, 
as  it  is  still  named,  of  the  Hart^  he  advanced  with  bold 
and  hasty  steps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy..... 
His  nocturnal  march  was  directed  by  a  flaming  meteor, 
suspended  in  the  air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers;  and 
this  signal,  which  might  be  previously  concerted  with  the 
ordiodox  successor  of  St.  Hilary,  was  compared  to  the 
column  of  fire  that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert* 
>  At  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  about  ten  miles  beyond  Poi* 
tiers,  Clovis  overtook,  and  instantly  attacked,  the  Gothic 
army;  whose  defeat  was  already  prepared  by  terror  and 
confusion.  Yet  they  rallied  in  their  extreme  distress, 
and  die  martial  youths,  who  had  clamorously  demanded 
the  battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  flight.  The 
two  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single  combat. 
Alaric  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  rival ;  and  the  victorious 
Frank  was  saved  by  the  goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  horse,  from  the  spears  of  two  desperate 
Goths,  who  furiously  rode  against  him,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  sovereign.  The  vague  expression  of  a 
mountain  of  the  slain,  serves  to  indic^e  a  cruel,  though 
indefinite  slaughter;  but  Gregory  has  carefully  obser\'ed, 
that  his  valiant  countryman  ApoUinaris,  the  son  of  Sido- 
nius,  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Auvergne. 
Perhaps  these  suspected  catholics  had  been  maliciously 
exposed  to  the  blind  assault  of  the  enemy;  and  perhaps 
the  influence  of  religion  was  superseded  by  personal  at- 
tachment, or  military  honour.**  • 

52  After  correcting  the  text,  or  excusing  the  mistake,  of  Procopius, 
who  places  the  d'?feat  of  Alaric  near  Carcassone,  we  may  conclude  from 
the  evidence  of  Gregory,  Fortuiiatus,  and  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Franco- 
mm,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  campo  Vbcladerui,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clain,  about  tea  miles  to  the  south  of  Poitiers.  Clovis  overtook  and  attacked 
the  Visigoths  near  Vivoanej  and  the  victory  was  decided  near  a  village  stiU 
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^HAP.  SvLch  18  the  empire  of  Fortune  (if  we  may  still  dt«« 

guise  our  ignorance  under  that  popular  name),  that  it  is 


Conquest  ttlmost  equally  itifficult  to  foresee  the  events  of  war,  or  to 
ta!'^b*'"he  ^^P'*^)^  their  various  consequences.  A  bloody  and  com- 
Fnnks,  plete  victory  has  sometimes  yielded  no  more  than  the  pos- 
^'  ^^'  session  of  the  field;  and  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  has 
sometimes  been  sufficient  to  destroy,  in  a  single  day,  the 
work  of  ages.  The  decisive  battle  of  Pmtiers  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left  be- 
hind him  an  infant  son,  a  bastard  competitor,  factious 
nobles,  and  a  disloyal  people ;  and  the  remaining  forces  of 
the  Goths  were  oppressed  by  the  general  consternation, 
or  opposed  to  each  other  in  civil  discord.  The  victorious 
king  of  the  Franks  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  siege 
of  AngoulCme.  At  the  sound  of  his  trumpets  the  walls 
of  the  city  imitated  the  example  of  Jericho,  and  instantly 
fell  to  the  ground;  a  splendid  miracle,  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  supposition,  that  some  clerical  engineers  had 
secretly  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  rampart.** 
'  At  Bordeaux,  which  had  submitted  without  resistance, 
Clovis  established  his  winter  quarters;  and  his  prudent 
icconomy  transported  from  Thoulouse  the  royal  treasures, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  capital  of  the  monarchy* 
Tlie  conqueror  penetrated  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Spain  ;** 
restored  the  honours  of  the  Catholic  church;  fixed  in 
Aquitain  a  colony  of  Franks;^'  and  delegated  to  his  lieu- 
tenants the  easy  task  of  subduing,  or  extirpating,  the  na* 

named  Champagnd  St.  Hilaire.  See  the  Dissertations  of  the  Ahb6  le  Bceaf, 
tom.i.  p.  304...S31. 

53  Angonl^me  is  in  the  road  from. Poitiers  to  Bordeaux ;  and  althoi^ 
Gregory  delays  the  siej>;e,  I  can  more  readily  believe  that  he  confounded  the 
order  of  history,  than  tliat  Clovis  neglected  the  rules  of  war. 

54  Pyrcnne  IS  monies  usque  Perpinianum  swbjecit;  h  the  expresncni  of 
Roricoy  which  betrays  his  recent  dare ;  since  Perjjignan  did  not  exkt  before 
the  tenth  century  (Marca  Htspanica,  p.  458).  This  florid  and  fabulous 
writer  Cperhaps  a  monk  of  Amiens.  See  the  Abb6  le  Bcnif,  Meni.  de 
PAcadcmfe,  torn.  xvii.  p.  228... 245.)  relates,  in  the  alfrgorical  character  of 
a  shepherd)  the  general  history  of  his  countrymen  the  Franks ;  but  his  nai*- 
rative  ends  with  tlie  death  of  Clovis. 

55  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  positively  aflirms,  that  Cloyifi 
fixed  ^  body  of  Franks  in  the  Saintoqge  and  Bourdelois :  and  he  is  not  inju- 
diciously  followed  by  Horico,  electos  milites,  atqtie  fortismmos,  cum  panroiis, 
atque  mulieribus.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  they  soon  mingled  with  the  Ro- 
mans of  Aquitain,  till  Charlemagne  introduced  a  more  numerous  and  pow- 

.  arful  colony  (Dubos  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  ii.  p.  215). 
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tion  of  the  Visigoths.  But  the  Visigoths  were  protected  by    CHAP, 
the  wise  and  powerful  monarch  of  Italy.     While  the  ba- 


lance was  still  equal,  Theodoric  had  perhaps  delayed  the 
inarch  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  their  strenuous  efforts  sue* 
cessfully  resisted  the  ambition  of  Clovis;  and  the  army  of 
the  Franks,  and  their  Burgundian  allies,  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Aries,  with  the  loss,  as  it  is  said^  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  These  vicissitudes  inclined  the 
fierce  spirit  of  Clovis  to  acquiesce  in  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  peace*  The  Visigoths  were  suffered  to  retain 
the  possession  of  Septimania,  a  narrow  tract  of  sea-coast, 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees;  but  the  ample  province 
of  Aquitain,  from  those  mountains  to  the  Loire,  was  in- 
di^solubly  united  to  the  kingdom  of  France.'* 

After  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war,  Clovis  accepted  Cmuubh% 
the  honours  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  emperor  ^^^^l^j. 
Anastasius  ambitiously  bestowed  on  the  most  powerful 
rival  of  Theodoric,  the  title  and  ensigns  of  that  eminent 
dignity ;  yet,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  name  of  Clo- 
vis has  not  been  inscribed  in  the  Fasti  either  of  the  East 
or  West.*^  On  the  solemn  day,  the  monarch,  of  Gaul, 
placing  a  diadem  on  his  head,  was  invested  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  with  a  purple  tunic  and  mantle.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  cathedral  of 
Tours ;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  stUs^ts,  profusely 
scattered  with  his  own  hand,  a  donative  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  joyftil  multitude,  who  incessantly  repeated  their 

56  In  the  compontion  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  foUowii^g^ ma- 
terials, with  due  re|;ard  to  their  unequal  value.  Four  epistles  from  llieo- 
done  king  of  Italy  {Cassiodor.  I.  iii.  epist.  1...4.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  3. ..5),  Proco- 
pius  (de  BeU.  Goth.  I.  i.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p^  32,  33),  Gregory  of  Tours  (1. 
11.  c.  35,  36, 37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  181...163),  Jomandes  (de  Reb.  Gedcis,  c.  58. 
in  tom.  ii.  p.  28)«  Fortanatus  (in  Vit.  St.  Hilarii,  in  torn.  iii.  p. 380),  bidore 
(in  Chron.  Goth,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  70i),  the  Epitome  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in 
tom.  ii.  p.  401),  the  author  of  the  Qesta  Francorum  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  553... 
555),  the  Fragments  of  Fredegarius  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  46^),  Aimoin  (1.  i.  c. 
30.  in  tom.  iii.  p.  41,42)»  and  Rorico  (1.  iv.  in  tom.  iii.  p.  14...19). 

57  The  Fatii  of  Italy  would  naturally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy  of  their 
sovereign ;  but  any  ingenious  hypothesis  that  tnight  explain  the  silence  of 
•Constantinople  and  £gypt  (the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus^and  the  Paschal), 
is  overturned  by  the  similar  silence  cf  Marius,  bishop  of  Aver.cbe,  who 
composed  his  Ftuti  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  If  the  evidence  of  Grs« 
gtvry  of  Tours  wer^  less  weighty  and  positive  (1.  ii.  c.  38.  in  tom.  i.p.  183), 
1  coulJ  believe  that  Clovis,  like  Odouccr,  received  the  lasting  title  and  ho- 
nours of  P<rtric/a«  ( Pagi  Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  474.  .492). 
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CHAP,    ficclamations  of  Consul  and  Aumstus.    The  actual,  or  le* 
gal,  authority  of  Clovis,  could  not  receive  any  new  su:ce8« 


sions  from  the  consular  dignity.  It  was  a  name,  a  sha- 
dow, an  empty  pageant ;  and,  if  the  conqueror  had  been 
instructed  to  claim  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high 
office,  they  must  have  expired  with  the  period  of  its  annu> 
al  duration.  But  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  revere, 
in  the  person  of  their  master,  that  antique  title,  which  the 
emperors  condescended  to  assume :  the  Barbarian  himself 
seemed  to  contract  a  sacred  obligation  to  respect  the  ma> 
jesty  of  the  republic ;  and  the  successors  of  Theodosius, 
by  soliciting  his  friendship,  tacitly  forgave,  and  almost 
ratified,  the  usurpation  of  Gaul. 
Tmal  etta*  Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  this  im- 

of  t™"*  portant  concession  was  more  formally  declared,  in  a  treaty 
French  between  his  sons  and  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  Os- 
JJ^^I^^^  trogoths  of  Italy,  unable  to  defend  their  distant  acquisi- 
A.  D.  536,  tions,  had  resigned  to  the  Franks  the  cities  of  Aries  and 
Marseilles:  of  Aries,  3till  adorned  with  the  seat  of  a  Prse- 
torian  praefect;  and  of  Marseilles,  enriched  by  the  advan- 
tages of  trade  and  navigation.'*  This  transaction  was 
confirmed  by  the  Imperial  authority;  and  Justinian,  ge- 
nerously yielding  to  ihe  Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the 
countries  beyond  tlie  Alps,  which  they  already  possessed, 
absolved  the  provincials  from  their  allegiance ;  and  estab- 
lished on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid,  founda- 
tion, the  throne  of  die  Merovingians.'^  From  that  sera, 
they  enjoyed  the  right  of  celebrating  at  Aries,  the  games 
of  the  Circus;  and  by  a  singular  privilege,  which  was  de- 
nied even  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  gold  coin,  impres- 
sed with  their  name  and  image,  obtained  a  legal  currency 
in  the  empire.^®  A  Greek  historian  of  that  age  has  praised 

58  Under  the  Merovingian  kings,  Marseilles  still  imported  from  the 
East,  paper,  wine,  oil,  linen,  silk,  precious  stones,  spices,  &wC.  The  Gaula, 
or  Franks,  -raded  to  Syria,  and  the  Syrians  were  established  in  Gaul.  See 
M.  de  Guigiies,  Mem.  de  I'Academie,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  471. ..4r5. 

59  Off  ymf  ^vrt  «ti«irr«  Tat>J<ttti  {vv  rfr  §ta^AXu  M»r«rliH  ^«». 
y«j,  ft9  TS  €tvT»ii(tirip6i  T6  ff y«»  f9rio^^*yjr*fT«j  rirr#  yc.  This 
•trong  declaration  of  Pr^copius  (de  Belt.  Gothic  I.  iii.  cap.  33.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
41),  would  almost  sufEce  to  justify  the  At>bc  Dobos. 

GO  The  Franks,  v\ho  probably  used  the  mmts  of  Treves,  Lyons,  an4 
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tht  private  and  public  virtues  of  the  Franks,  with  a  partial  CHAP, 
enthusiasm,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  justified  by  their 
domestic  annals.*^  He  celebrates  their  politeness  and 
urbanity,  their  regular  government  and  orthodox  religion; 
and  boldly  asserts,  that  these  Barbarians  could  be  distin- 
guished only  by  their  dress  and  language  from  the  sub- 
jects of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Franks  already  displayed 
the  social  disposition,  and  lively  graces,  which  in  every 
age  have  disguised  their  vices,  .and  sometimes  concealed 
their  intrinsic  merit.  Perhaps  Agathias,  and  the  Greeks, 
were  dazzled  by  the  rapid  progress  of  jtheir  arms,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  empire^  Since  the  conquest  of  Bur- 
gundy, Gaul,  except  the  Gothic  province  of  Septimania, 
was  subject  in  its  whole  extent,  to  the  sons  of  Clovis. 
They  had  extinguished  the  German  kingdom  of  Thurin- 
gia,  and  their  vague  dominion  penetrated  beyond  the 
Rhine,  into  the  heart  of  their  native  forests.  The  Ale- 
inanni,  and  Bavarians,  who  had  occupied  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces of  Rhaetia  and  Noricum,  to  the  south  of  the  Da- 
nube, confessed  themselves  the  humble  vassals  of  the 
Franks;  and  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Alps  was  incapable 
of  resisting  their  ambition.  When  the  last  survivor  of 
the  sons  of  Clovis  united  the  inheritance  and  conquests 
of  the  Merovingians,  his  kingdom  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  modem  France.  Yet  modem  France,  such 
has  been  the  progress  of  arts  and  policy,  far  surpasses  in 
wealth,  populousness,  and  power,  the  spacious  but  savag« 
realms  of  Clotaire  or  Dagobert." 

Aries,  imitated  the  coinage  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  leventy-two  tolidi, 
or  pieces  to  the  pound  of  gold.  But  as  the  Franks  established  only  a  de- 
cuple proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  ten  shillings  will  be  a  sufficient  valuation 
of  their  solidus  of  gold .  It  was  the  common  standard  of  the  Barbaric  fines, 
and  contained  forty  denarii,  or  silver  threepences.  Twelve  of  these  denarii 
made  a  toUdus,  or  shilling,  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pondcral  and  numeral 
livre,  or  pound  of  silver,  v/hich  has  been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modern 
France.  Sec  le  Blanc,  Traite  Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  p.  37... 
43>&c. 

61  Agathias,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  47.  Gregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  very  dif- 
ferent piciure.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  same  historical 
space,  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.  We  are  continually  shocked  by  th« 
union  of  savage  and  corrupt  manners. 

62  M.  de  Fonccmagne  has  traced,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  dissertation 
(Mem.  de  1' Academic,  lorn.  viii.  p.  505...528.)  the  extent  and  limiu  of  the 
rrcnch  monarchy. 

VOL.  IV.        ^  3   L 
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The  Ffanks,  or  French,  are  the  only  people  of  Eu» 
rope,  who  can  deduce  a  perpetual  succession  from  the 
conquerors  of  the  Western  empire.  But  their  conquest 
of  Gaul  was  followed  by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy,  and  ig* 
norance.  On  the  revival  of  learning,  the  students  who 
had  been  formed  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
disdained  their  Barbarian  ancestors :  and  a  long  period 
elapsed  before  patient  labour  could  provide  the  requisite 
jpaterials  to  satisf}',  or  rather  to  excite,  the  curiosity  of 
more  enlightened  times/*  At  length  the  eye  of  criticism 
and  philosophy  was  directed  to  the  antiquities  of  France; 
but  even  philosophers  have  been  tainted  by  the  contagion 
of  prejudice  and  passion.  The  most  extreme  and  exclu- 
sive systems, of  the  personal  servitude  of  the  Gaula,  or  of 
their  voluntary  and  equal  alliance  with  the  Franks,  have 
been  rashly  conceived,  and  obstinately  defended:  and  the 
intemperate  disputanu  have  accused  each  other  of  con* 
spiring  against  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  dignity 
of  the  nobles,  or  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Yet  die 
sharp  conflict  has  usefully  exercised  the  adverse  powers 
of  learning  and  genius;  and  each  antagonist,  alternately 
vanquished  and  victorious,  has  extirpated  some  ancient 
errors,  and  established  some  interesting  truths.  An  im» 
partial  stranger,  instructed  by  their  discoveries,  their  dis-^ 
putes,  and  even  their  faults,  may  describe,  from  the  same 
original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman  provinciab,  af- 
ter Gaul  had  submitted  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the  Me- 
rovingian kings.^^ 

€S  The  AbM  Dubot  (Hiitoire  Critiqiit,  torn.  i. p.  99.. .36.)  has  tndf 
and  agreeably  lepreeented  the  slow  progress  of  these  studies;  and  he  ob- 
•enreA,  that  Gregory  of  Tours  was  only  once  printed  before  the  year  1560. 
Aocoiding  to  the  complaint  of  Heineccius  (Opera,  torn.  iii.  Syiioge  lii.  p. 
94a,  fcc.)  Germany  rece'nfed  wi^h  indifl'erence  and  contempt  the  codes  of 
Baibaric  laws,  which  were  published  by  HerokUis,  Lindenbrogius»  kc«  At 
present  those  laws  (as  far  as  they  relate  to  Gaul)>  the  history  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  and  all  the  monnments  of  the  Merovingian  race,  appear  in  a  pave 
and  perfect  state,  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Historians  of  France. 

oi  Li  the  space  of  thirty  years  (1728,.  .1765)  this  interestmg  subject  has 
been  agitated  by  the  free  spbit  of  the  Count  de  Boulainvillieis  (MemMict 
Hiitoriqiies  but  I'Erat  de  la  France,  particularly  torn.  i.  p.  15... 49) ;  the 
learned  ingenuity  of  the  Abb4  Dubos  (Hi&toire  Critique  de  Tfitablissemcnt 
de  la  Monarchic  Franc  i&e  dans  lesv Gauls,  2  vols,  in  4to) ;  the  comprehen- 
ttve  genius  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  particulariy  U 
xxviiL  xxz,  xxxi) ;  and  the  good  sense  and  diligence  of  the  Abb^  de  Mabl/ 
(Obeervadons  sur  I'Uistoiie  de  France,  2.  vol.  12iik>). 


nani. 
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The  rudest,  or  the  moat  servile,  condition  of  human  ^^^f\ 
society,  is  regulated,  however,  by  some  fixed  and  general  ^^^v^i^^ 
rules*  When  Tacitus  surveyed  the  simplicity  of  the  Laws  of 
Germans,'  he  discovered  some  permanent'  maxims,  or  ^„f ***** 
cusUHns,  of  public  and  private  life,  which  were  preserved 
by  faithful  tradition,  till  the  introduction  of  die  art  of 
writing,  and  of  the  Latin  tongue/'  Before  the  election 
of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the  most  powerful  tribe,  or 
Aation,  of  the  Franks,  appointed  four  venerable  chieftaing 
to  compose  the  SaUc  laws  i^  and  their  labours  were  exa- 
mined and  approved  in  three  successive  assemblies  of  the 
l^eople.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  he  reformed  several 
articles  that  appeared  imcompatible  with  Christianity: 
the  Salic  law  was  agsun  amended  by  his  sons ;  and  at 
length,  under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  the  code  was  revised 
and  promulgated  in  its  actual  form,  one  hundred  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy.  Within 
the  same  period,  the  customs  of  the  Ripuarianf  were 
transcribed  smd  published;  and  Charlemagne  himself, 
the  legislator  of  his  age  and  country,  has  accurately 
studied  the  two  national  laws,  which  sUU  prevailed  among 
the  Franks.^  The  same  care  was  extended  to  their  va&* 
•ak ;  and  the  rude  institutions  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavc^ 
rimja  were  diligendy  compiled  and  ratified  by  the  supreme 
wilhority  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  Visigoths  and 
£urgvndians^  whose  conquests  in  Gaul  preceded  those  of 
the  Franks,  shewed  less  impatience  to  attain  one  of  the 
principal  benefits  of  civilised  society.   Etiric  was  the  first 

65  I  have  derived  much  instntction  from  two  learned  works  of  Heinec- 
cioSf  Uie  Huiary-i  and  the  Eltmtmsy  of  the  Germanic  law.  In  a  judlciom 
preface  to  the  Klements^  he  considers,  and  tries  to  ejccase»  the  defects  of  that 
barburous  jurifl{inidence. 

66  Latin  appears  to  have  been  the  original  language  of  the  Salic  law. 
It  was  probably  composed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cenriuy,  befcre  the 
«fa(A.  D.  431.)  of  the  real  or  fabulous  Phaiamond.  The  preface  men- 
tions the  four  Cantons  which  produced  the  four  legislators ;  and  many 
provinces,  Fianconia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brabant,  &c.  have  claimed  them 
•a  thebr  own.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  of  Heuieocios,  de  Lege 
SalicA,  torn.  iii.  Sylloge  iii.  p.  347...367. 

67  Egtnhaid,  in  Vlt.  Caroli  Magni,  c.  29.  in  torn.  v..  p.  100.  By  these 
two  bws,  most  critics  understand  the  Salic  and  the  Ripuarian.  The  former 
extended  ftom  the  Carbonariaa  forest  to  the  Loire  (tom.  iv.  p.  151),  and 
the  latter  n^t  fa^  obeyed  fiom  the  same  forest  to  the  Rhine  (tom.  iv.  p. 
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v?xvni  ^^  *^  Gothic  princes  who  expressed  in  writing  the  man* 
y^my,^^^^  ners  and  customs  of  his  people ;  and  the  composition  of 
the  Burgundian  laws  was  a  measure  of  policy  rather  than 
of  justice;  to  alleviate  the  yoke,  and  regain  the  afiections, 
of  their  Gallic  subjects/*  Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  Germans  framed  their  artless  institutions,  at  a  time 
when  the  elaborate  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was 
finally  consummated.  In  the  Salic  laws,  and  the  Pandects 
of  Justiman,  we  may  compare  the  first  rudiments,  and  the 
full  maturity,  of  civil  wisdom ;  and  whatever  prejudices 
may  be  suggested  in  favour  of  Barbarism,  our  calmer 
reflections  will  ascribe  to  the  Romans  the  superior  advan- 
tages, not  only  of  science  and  reason,  but  of  humanity 
and  justice*  Yet  the  laws^  of  the  Barbarians  were  adapted 
to  their  wants  and  desires,  their  occupations  and  their 
capacity ;  and  they  all  contributed  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  promote  the  impnoveraents,  of  the  society  for  whose 
use  they  were  originally  established.  The  Merovingians, 
instead  of  imposing  an  uniform  rule  of  conduct  on  their 
various  subjects,  permitted  each  people,  and  each  family 
of  their  empire,  freely  to  enjoy  their  domestic  institu- 
tions ;••  nor  were  the  Romans  excluded  from  the  common 
benefits  of  this  legal  toleration.^®  The  children  embraced 
the  knv  of  their  parents,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the 
freedman  that  of  his  patron :  and,  in  all  causes,  where 
the  parties  were  of  different  nations,  the  plaintiff,  or  accu- 
ser, was  obliged  to  follow  the  tribunal  of  the  defendant, 
who  may  always  plead  a  judicial  presumption  of  right  or 

68  Consult  the  ancient  and  modern  prefaces  of  the  aeyeral  Codes,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France.  The  original  prologue  to 
the  Salic  law  exprcNses  (though  in  a  foreign  dialect)  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  Franks,  more  f<Tcibly  than  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 

69  The  Ripuarian  law  declares,  and  defines;  this  indulgence  in  &voiir 
of  the  plaintiff  (tit.  xxxi.  in  torn.  iy.  p.  240) ;  and  the  same  tolcratkm  is 
understood,  or  expressed,  in  all  the  Codes,  except  that  of  the  Visigotlis  of 
Spain.  Tanta  diversitas  legum  (says  Agobard,  in  the  ninth  century)  quanta, 
nan  solum  in  regionibus,  aut  civiratibus,  sed  etiam  in  roultis  domibus  habetur. 
Kani  plenimque  contingit  ut  simul  eant  aut  sedeant  quinque  hommes,  et  nui* 
lus  eoriim  communem  legem  cum  altero  habeat  (in  torn.  vi.  p.  356).  He 
foolislily  proposes  to  introduce  an  uniformity  of  law,  as  well  as  of  faith. 

70  Inter  Romanos  negotia  causarum  Romanis  legibus  pnecipimus  ter- 
minari.  Such  arc  the  words  of  a  general  constitution  promulgated  by  Clo- 
taire,  the  son  of  Clovis,  and  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks  (in  tom.  tv.  p.  116k 
about  the  year  660. 
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innocence.  A  more  ample  latitude  was  allowed,  if  every  CHAP. 
citizen,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  might  declare  the 
law  under  which  he  desired  to  live,  and  the  national  so- 
ciety to  which  he  chose  to  belong.  Such  an  indvdgence 
would  abolish  the  partial  distinctions  of  victory ;  and  the 
Roman  provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  hard- 
ships of  their  condition  ;  since  it  depended  on  themselves 
to  assume  the  privilege,  if  they  dared  to  assert  the  char- 
acter, of  free  and  warlike  Barbarians.^* 

When  justice  inexorably  requires  the  death  of  a  mur-  Pccuniaiy 
derer,  each  private  citizen  is  fortified  by  the  assurance,  hoi^cide* 
that  the  laws,  the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  community, 
are  the  guardians  of  his  personal  safety.  But  in  the  loose 
society  of  the  Germans,  revenge  was  always  honourable, 
and  often  meritorious;  the  independent  warrior  chastised, 
or  vindicated,  with  his  own  hand,  the  injuries  which  he 
had  offered^  or  received ;  and  he  had  only  to  dread  the 
resentment  of  the  sons,  and  kinsmen,  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  or  angry  passions.  The 
•magistrate,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  interposed,  not  to 
punish,  but  to  reconcile ;  and  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could 
persuade  or  compel,  the  contending  parties  to  pay,  and  to 
accept,  the  moderate  fine  which  had  been  ascertained  as 
the  price  of  blood.^*  The  fierce  spirit  of  the  Franks  would 
have  opposed  a  more  rigorous  sentence ;  the  same  fierce- 
ness despised  these  ineifectual  restraints :  and  when  their 
simple  manners  had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of 

71  This  liberty  of  choice  has  been  aptly  dedoced  (Esprit  des  Loix,  L 
xxviii.  2.)  from  a  constitution  of  Lothaire  I.  (Leg.  Langobard,  I.  ii.  tit.  IviL 
in  Codex  Lindebrog.  p.  664) ;  though  the  example  is  too  recent  and  partial. 
From  a  various  reading,  in  the  Salic  law  (tit.  xliv.  not  xlv),  the  Abb^  de 
Mably  (torn.  i.  p.  290. ..293)  has  conjectured,  that,  at  first,  a  Barbarian 
only,  and  afterwards  any  man  (consequently  a  Roman)  might  XWt  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  I  am  sorry  to  offend  this  ingenious  conjecture 
by  obierving,  that  the  stricter  sense  ( Barbarum)  is  expressed  in  the  re- 
formed  copy  of  Charlemagne ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Royal  and  Wol- 
fenbuttle  MSS.  The  looser  interpretation  fhominemj  is  authorised  only 
by  the  MS.  ef  Fulda,  from  whence  Heroldus  published  his  edition.  See 
the  four  original  texts  of  the  Salic  law,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147. 173. 196.  220. 

72  In  the  heroic  times' of  Greece,  the  guilt  of  murder  was  expiated  by  a 

Scuniary  satisfaction  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  (Feithios  Antiquitat. 
omeric.  1.  ii.  c.  8).  Heineccius,  in  his  preface  to  the  Elements  of  Ger- 
manic Law,  favourably  suggests,  that  at  Rome  and  Athens  homicide  was 
only  punished  with  exile.  It  is  true :  but  exile  was  a  cafiitai  punishment  for 
»  citizen  of  Rome  or  Athens.  i 
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CHAP.  Gaul,  the  public  peace  was  continually  violated  by  acts  of 
hasty  or  deliberate  guilt.  In  every  just  government,  the 
lame  penalty  is  inflicted,  or  at  least  is  imposed,  for  the 
murder  of  a  peasant,  or  a  prince.  But  the  national  in- 
equi^lity  established  by  the  Frai^ks,  in  their  criminal  pr(^ 
ceedings,  was  the  last  insult  and  abuse  of  conquest.^^  In 
the  calm  moments  of  legislation,  they  solemnly  pronoui^ 
ced^  that  the  life  of  a  Roman  was  of  smaller  value  diaa 
that  of  a  Barbarian.  The  Antruttitm^^  a  name  expressive 
of  the  most  illustrious  birth  or  dignity  among  the  Franks, 
was  apprecii^d  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold; 
while  the  noble  provincial,  who  was  admitted  to  die  king's 
tabk,  might  be  legally  miu-dered  at  the  expense  of  three 
hundred  pieces.  Two  hundred  were  deemed  suficienc 
for  a  Frank  of  ordinary  condition ;  but  the  meaner  Ro- 
mans were  exposed  to  disgrace  and  danger  by  a  trifling 
compensation  of  one  hundred,  or  even  fifi^,  pieces  of 
gold*  Had  these  laws  been  regulated  by  any  principle 
of  equity  or  reason,  the  public  protection  should  have 
supplied  in  just  proportion  the  want  of  personal  strength. 
But  the  legislator  had  weighed  in  the  scale,  not  of  justice, 
but  of  polic/,  the  loss  of  a  soldier  against  that  of  a  slave : 
the  head  of  an  insolent  and  rapacious  Barbarian  was 
guarded  by  an  heavy  fine;  and  the  slightest  aid  was 
aflforded  to  the  most  defenceless  subjects.  Time  insensi* 
bly  abated  the  pride  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  patience 
of  the  vanquished ;  and  the  boldest  citizen  was  taught  fagr 
experience,  that  he  might  suffer  more  injuries  than  he 
could  inflict.  As  the  manners  of  the  Franks  became  leas 
ferocious,  their  laws  were  rendered  mere  severe ;  and  the 
Merovingian  kings  attempted  to  imitate  the  impartial 

73  This  proportion  is  fixed  by  the  Salic  (tit.  zliv.  in  torn.  hr.  p.  147.) 
and  the  Ripuarian  (tit.  vil  xi.  xxxvi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  237. 241.)  lawa  :.bpttl»e 
latter  does  not  distinguish  any  diiferance  of  Romans.  Yet  the  onlen  of  the 
clergy  are  placed  above  the  Franlcs  themselves,  and  the  Bwgnndhuia  Md 
Alemanni  between  the  Franks  and  the  Romans. 

74  The  Antnuti&ntt,  qin  in  tnute  Jkminied,  nmt,  km&tjkkiu,  mdotibt- 
cdly  represent  the  fint  order  of  Franks ;  but  it  is  a  question  wbctlKr  thev 
nnk  was  personal,  or  hereditary.  The  Abb^  d«  MaUy  (torn.  i.  p.  334... 
347.)  is  not  displeased  to  mortify  the  pride  of  birth  (E^rit,  1.  xxx.  c.  35.) 
by  daitng  the  origin  of  Fmwh  noUUty  from  the  rsign  of  Clotine  U.  ( A .  D . 
d5). 
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rigour  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians.**    Under  the     CHAP, 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  murder  was  universally  punish- 


ed with  death ;  and  the  use  of  capital  punishments  has 
been  liberally  multiplied  in  the  jurisprudence  of  modem 
Europe.^* 

The  civil  and  military  professions,  which  had  been  Jod^meats 
separated  by  Constantine,  were  again  united  by  the  Bar- 
barians.  The  harsh  sound  of  the  Teutonic  appellations 
was  mollified  into  the  Latin  titles  of  Duke,  of  Count,  or 
of  Praefect;  and  the  same  officer  assumed,  withi^i  his  dis- 
trict, the  command  of  the  troops,  and  the  administration 
of  justice.^^  But  the  fierce  and  illiterate  chieftain  was 
seldom  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  judge,  which 
require  all  the  faculties  of  a  philosophic  mind,  laboriously 
cultivated  l^  experience  and  study ;  and  his  rude  ignorance 
was  compelled  to  embrace  some  simple,  and  visible,  me- 
thods of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  justice.  In  every  re- 
ligion, the  Deity  has  been  invoked  to  confirm  the  trutl^, 
or  to  punish  the  falsehood,  of  human  testimony;  but  this 
powerful  instrument  was  misapplied,  and  abused,  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  German  legislators.  The  party  accused 
might  justify  his  innocence,  by  producing  before  their  tri- 
bunal a  number  of  friendly  witnesses,  who  solemnly  de- 
clared their  belief,  or  assurance,  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
According  to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  this  legal  number 
oi compurgators  was  multiplied;  seventy-two  voices  were 
required  to  absolve  an  incendiary,  or  assassin:  and  when 
the  chastity  of  a  queen  of  France  was  suspected,  three 

75  See  the  Burgundian  laws  (tit.  ii.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  257)>  the  Code  of 
6ie  Vkigoths  (I.  vi.  tit.  v  in  torn.  iv.  p.  384)»  and  the  constitution  of  Ckiltk" 
kertt  not  of  Paris,  but  most  evidently  of  Ausurasia  (m  torn.  iv.  p.  113}^ 
Their  prenvature  severity  was  8on)e:inies  rash,  and  excessive.  Childebert 
condemned  not  only  murderers  but  robbers  s  qoomodo  sine  lege  involavit, 
■me  lege  moriatur  {  and  even  the  negligent  judge  was  involved  in  tlte  sams 
sentence.  The  Visigoths  abandoned  an  unsuccessful  surgeon  to  the  family 
of  his  deceased  patient,  ur  qu<jd  de  eo  facere  voluerint  habeant  potestatem 
(I.  xi.  tit.  i.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  435). 

76  See  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  works  of  Heineccius,  the  Eleixienta 
Juris  Germanici,  1.  ii.  p.  ii.  No.  261,  262.  280.  ..283.  Yet  some  vestiges  of 
these  pecuniary  compositions  for  murder,  have  been  traced  in  Germany^ 
«a  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

77  The  whole  subject  of  the  Germanic  judges,  and  ther  jurisdiction, 
it  copiously  treated  by  Uetneccius  (£lement.  Jur.  Germ.  1.  iii.  No.  1...72). 
I  cannot  fiiid  any  proof,  that,  under  the  Msruvingiaui  racej  the  $caifim,  ot 
aoBessors  were  chosen  by  the  people. , 


combatf. 
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XXX vni  ^^^*^^  gallant  nobles  swore,  without  hesitation,  that  tlie 
y^my,^^^^  infant  prince  had  been  actually  begotten  by  her  deceased 
husbandJ'  The  sin  and  scandal  of  manifest  and  frequent 
perjuries  engaged  the  magistrates  to  remove  tliese  dan- 
gerous temptations ;  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  human 
testimony,  by  the  famous  experiments  of  (ire  and  water. 
Thes^  extraordinary  trials  were  so  capriciously  contrived, 
that,  in  some  cases^  guilt,  and  innocence  in  others,  could 
not  be  proved  without  the  interposition  of  a  miracle*  Such 
miracles  were  readily  provided  by  fraud  and  credulity ; 
the  most  intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this  easy 
and  infallible  method ;  and  the  turbulent  barbarians,  who 
mi^^ht  have  disdained  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  sub- 
missively acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  God.^* 
Judidal  But  the  trials  by  single  combat  gradually  obtained  su- 

perior credit  and  authority,  among  a  warlike  people,  who 
could  not  believe,  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to  suffer,  or 
that  a  coward  deserved  to  11  ve.'^  Both  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal proceedings,  the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  the  defendant, 
or  even  the  witness,  were  exposed  to  mortal  challenge 
from  the  antagoTiist  who  was  destitute  of  legal  proofs;  and 
it  was  incumbent  on  them,  either  to  desert  their  cause,  or 
publicly  to  maintain  their  honour,  in  the  lists  of  batde* 
They  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  nation ;^^  and  the  decision  of  the 

78  Gregor.  Turon.  I.  viii.  c  9.  in  torn.  il.  p.  316.  Montesquieu  observes 
(Kftprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  13),  that  the  Salic  law  did  not  admit  these 
negative  firooft  so  univtrsally  established  in  the  Barbaric  «odes.  Yet  this 
obscure  concubine  (Fredegundis),  who  became  the  wife  of  the  grandson  of 
Clovis,  must  have  followed  the  Salic  law. 

79  Muratori,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  has  given  two  Dtssertationt 
(xxxviii,  xxxix.)  on  ihtjuiigjnent^  of  God.  It  was  expected  that  ^re  woidd 
not  bum  the  innocent;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  water  would  not  allow 
the  guilty  to  sink  into  its  bosom.  • 

80  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxviii..c.  17.)  has  condescended  to 
•xplain  and  excuse  *«  la  maniere  de  penser  de  nos  pcres/*  on  the  subject  of 
judicial  combats.  He  follows  this  strange  institution  from  the  age  of  Gun- 
dobald  to  that  of  St.  Lewis;  and  the  philosopher  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
legal  antiquarian. 

81  In  a  memorable  duel  at  Aix4a.Chapelle  (A.  D.  820),  before  the 
^tmperor  Lewis  the  Pious  ;  his  biographer  observes,  secundum  legem  pro- 
"priam,  utpote  quia  uicrque  Cothus  erat,  cquestri  pugn&  congressus  est  ( Vit, 

Lud.  Pii,  c.  33.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  103).  Ermoldus  NigtUus  (l.iii.  543...623. 
in  torn.  vi.  p.  48.. .50)^  who  describes  the  duel,  admires  the  or*  nova  of 
figuting  on  horseback^  which  was  unknown  to  the  Frankt. 
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aword«  or  lance,  was  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  Heaven,     CHAP. 
.  .  XXXVIII 

of  the  judge,  and  of  the  people.     This  sanguinary  law 

was  introduced  into  Gaul  t^  the  Burgundians;  and  their 
legisktpr  Gundqbald"  condescended  to  answer  the  com.- 
plaints  and  objections  of  his  subject  Avitus.  ^^  Is  it  not 
*^tme/'  said  the  king  of  Burgundy  to  the  bishpp,  ^^  that 
^  die  evept  of  national  wars,  and  private  combats,  b  di« 
^  rected  by  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  that  his  providence 
•*^  awards  the  victory  to  the  juster  cause  ?'*  By  such  pre- 
vailing arguments,  the  absurd  and  cruel  practice  of  judi* 
cial  duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to  some  tribes  of  Ger- 
many, was  propagated  and  established  in  all  the  monar- 
chies of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  the  Baltic.  At  the  end 
of  ten  centuries,  the  reign  of  le^al  violence  was  not  totally 
extinguished;  and  the  meffectual  censures  of  saints,  of 
popes,  and  synods,  may  seem  to  prove,  that  the  influence 
of  superstition  is  weakened  by  its  unnatural  alliance  with 
reason  and  humanity.  The  tribunals  were  stained  with 
the  blood,  perhaps,  of  innocent  and  respectable  citizens; 
the  law,  which  now  favours  the  rich,*  then  yielded  to  the 
strong;  and  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  infirm,  were  con- 
demned, either  to  renounce  their  fairest  claims  and  pos- 
sessions, to  sustain  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,*' 
or  to  trust  the  doubtful  aid  of  a  mercenary  champion. 
This  oppressive  jurisprudence  was  imposed  on  the  pro* 
"vincials  of  Gaul,  who  complained  of  any  injuries  in  their 
persons  and  property.  Whatever  might  be  the  strength, 
or  courage,  of  individuals,  the  victorious  barbarians  ex- 
celled in  the  love  and  exercise  of  arms;  and  the  vanquish- 
ed Roman  was  unjustly  summoned  to  repeat,  in  his  own 

82  In  his  origpnal  edict,  published  at  Ljons  (A.  D.  501).  Gondobald 
establishes  and  justifies  the  use  of  judicial  combat.  (Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  zlvt 
in  toin.  ii.  p.  267^  268).  Thiee  hundred  years  afterwards,  A^baid^  Ushop 
of  Lyons,  solicited  Lewis  the  Pious  to  abolish  the  law  of  an  Arian  tyrant 
(in  torn.  vi.  p .  356. . .358) .  He  relates  the  conversation  of  Gundobald  and 
Avitus. 

83  "  Accidit^  (says  Agobard),  ut  non  solum  valentes  vufibus,  sed  etiam 
*<  infirmi  et  senes  lacessantur  ad  pugnani,  edam  pro  yilisuinis  rebus.  Qui- 
«  bus  foralibus  certaininibtis  contingunt  honikidia  injusta;  et  crudeles  ac 
**  perversi  eventus  judicioriim.**  Like  a  prudent  rhetorician,  he  fiUpprewea 
the  legal  privilege  of  hiring  champions. 
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xxxvni  P***^"'  *^  Moody  contest,  which  had  been  already  dc- 
y^'yr^^   cided  against  his  country.'^ 

DiTision  of  A  devouring  host  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou«- 
t^BwrtMi-  ®"^^  Germans  had  formerly  passed  the  Rhine  under  the 
mna.  command  of  Ariovistus.     One  third  part  of  the  fertile 

lands  of  the  Sequani  was  appropriated  to  their  uhe ;  and 
the  conqueror  soon  repeated  his  oppressive  demand  of 
another  third,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  new  colony  of 
twenty-four  thousand  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  share  the  rich  harvest  of  GauL^'  At  the  distance  of 
five  hundred  years,  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  who 
revenged  the  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  usurped  the  same  un- 
equal proportion  of  two  thirds  of  the  subject  lands.  But 
this  distribution,  instead  of  spreading  over  the  province, 
may  be  reasonably  confined  to  the  peculiar  districts  where 
the  victorious  people  had  been  planted  by  their  own  choice, 
or  by  the  policy  of  their  leader.  In  these  districts,  each 
Barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with 
some  Roman  provincial.  To  this  unwelcome  guest,  the 
proprietor  was  compelled  to  abandon  two-thirds  of  his 
patrimony :  but  the  German,  a  shepherd,  and  a  hunter, 
might  sometimes  content  himself  with  a  spacious  range 
of  wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest,  though  most 
valuable,  portion,  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious  husband^ 
man.*^  The  silence  of  antient  and  authentic  testimony 
has  encouraged  an  opinion,  that  the  rapine  of  the  Franks 
was  not  moderated,  or  disguised,  by  the  forms  of  a  legal 

84  Monter>quicu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  xxv'ui.  c.  14),  who  understands  vfhj 
thejudtcial  combat  was  admitted  by  the  Burgundians^  Ripuarians»  Alenian- 
ni,  Bavarians,  Lombards,  Thuringians,  Prisons,  and  Saxons,  is  satisfied 
(and  Agobard  seems  to  countenance  the  a^:'crtion),  that  it  was  not  allowed 
by  the  Salic  law.  Yet  the  same  custom,  at  least  in  cases  of  treason,  is  men- 
tioned by  Ermoldus  Nigellus  (I.  iii.  543.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  48.),  and  the  ano- 
nymous biogra|juer  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (c  4-6.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  112.)  as  the 
*«  mo»  antiquus  Francorum,  more  Francis  solito,**  &c.  expressions  too  ge- 
neral to  exclude  the  noblest  of  their  tribes. 

85  C«sar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  i.  c.  31.  in  torn.  i.  p.  213. 

86  The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of  lands  occasionally  scattered  in  the 
laws  of  the  Burgundians  (tit.  liv.  No.  1, 2.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  271, 272),  and 
Visigoths  (l.  X.  tit.  •.  No.  8,  9.  16.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  428,  429, 430),  are  skil- 
fllly  explained  by  the  president  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxx.  c.  7. 
8,  9).  I  shall  only  add,  that,  among  the  Goths,  the  division  seems  to  have 
been  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the  neighbourhood ;  that  the  Barbarians 
frcquenily  usurped  the  remaining  third;  and,  that  the  Romans  might 
recover  tlieir  right,  unless  they  weH  barred  by  a  prescription  of  fifty  years. 
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division;  that  they  dispersed  themselves  over  the  pro-  CHAP, 
vinces  of  Gaul,  without  order  or  controul ;  and  that  each  ^^Piv-^ni 
victorious  robber,  according  to  his  wants,  his  .avarice,  and 
his  strength,  measured,  with  his  sword,  the  extent  of  his 
new  inheritance.  At  a  distance  from  their  sovereign,  the 
Barbarians  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  exercise  such  ar- 
bitrary depredation;  but  the  firm  and  artful  policy  of  Clo- 
vis  must  curb  a  licentious  spirit,  which  would  sLggravate 
the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  whilst  it  corrupted  the  union 
and  discipline  of  the  conquerors.  The  memorable  vase 
of  Soissons  is  a  monument,  and  a  pledge,  of  the  regular 
distribution  of  the  Gallic  spoils.  It  was  the  duty,  and 
the  interest,  of  Clovis,  to  provide  rewards  for  a  successful 
army,  and  setdements  for  a  numerous  people;  without  in-' 
flicting  any  wanton,  or  superfluous  injuries,  on  the  loyal 
catholics  of  Gaul.  The  ample  fund,  which  he  might  law-* 
fully  acquire,  of  the  Imperial  patrimony,  vacant  lands,  and 
Gothic  usurpations,  would  diminish  the  cruel  necessity 
of  seizure  ^nd  confiscation;  and  the  humble  provincials 
would  more  patiendy  acquiesce  in  the  equal  and  regular 
distribution  of  their  loss.'^ 

The  wealth  of  the  Merovingian  princes  consisted  in  Domain 
their  extensive  domain.     After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  ficesof^h* 
they  still  delighted  in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  their  ances-  M»rovm- 
tors:  the  cities  were  abandoned  to  solitude  and  decay;  ^^* 
and  their  coins,  their  charters,  and  their  synods,  are  still 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  villas,  or  rural  palaces,  in 
which  they  successively  resided.   One  hundred  and  sixty 
of  these  palaces^  a  tide  which  need  not'excite  any  unsea- 
sonable ideas  of  art  or  luxury,  were  scattered  through  the 
provinces  of  their  kingdom ;  and  if  some  might  claim  the 
honours  of  a  fortress,  the  far  greater  part  could  be  esteem- 
ed only  in  the  light  of  profitable  farms.     The  mansion  of 
the  long-haired  kings  was  surrounded  with  convenient 
yards,  and  stables,  for  the  catde  and  the  poultry;  the  gar- 
den was  planted  with  useful  vegetables ;  the  various  trades, 

87  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des 
Loix,»l.  XXX.  c.  7),  and  the  AbW  de  Mably  (Observations,  torn.  i.  p.  21, 
22).  agree  in  this  strange  supposition  of  arbitrary  and  private  rapine.  The 
count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Etat  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  22,  23.)  shews  a 
iiUt>ng  understanding,  through  a  cloud  of  ignoran€t  and  prejudice. 
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CHAP,     the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  even  the  arts  of  huBtin^ 
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and  fishing,  were  exercised  by  servile  hands  for  die  emo* 
lament  of  the  sovereign;  his  magazines  were  filled  with 
com  and  wine,  either  for  sale  or  consumption ;  and  die 
whole  administration  was  conducted  by  the  strictest  i 
ims  of.  private  economy.'*  This  ample  patrimony 
appropriated  to  supply  the  hospitable  plenty  of  Clovia^ 
and  his  successors ;  and  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  their 
brave  companions,  who,  both  in  peace  and  war,  were  de- 
voted to  their  personal  service.  Instead  of  an  horse,  or 
a  suit  of  armour,  each  companion,  according  to  lus  rank, 
or  merit,  or  favour,  was  invested  with  a  benefice^  the  pri- 
mitive name,  and  most  simple  form,  of  the  feudal  possea- 
sioi^s.  These  gifts  might  be  resumed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  sovereign;  and  his  feeble  prerogative  derived  some 
support  from  the  influence  of  his  liberality.  But  this  de- 
pendent tenure  was  gradually  abolished^  by  the  indepen- 
dent and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who  established  the 
perpetual  property,  and  hereditary  succession,  of  their 
benefices :  a  revolution  salutary  to  the  earth,  which  had 
been  injured,  or  neglected,  by  its  precarious  masters.** 
Besides  diese  royal  and  beneficiary  estates,  a  large  pro- 
portion had  been  assigned,  in  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  a^> 
loJiai  and  Salic  lands:  they  were  exempt  from  tribute, 
and  the  Salic  lands  were  equally  shared  among  the  mdc 
descendants  of  the  Franks.** 

88  See  the  rustic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Charlemagne,  which  contains 
■cventy  distinct  and  minute  regulations  of  that  g^at  monarch  (in  lorn.  v. 
p.  652. ..657).  He  requires  an  account  of  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  ffwiis, 
allows  his  fij^h  to  be  sold,  and  carefully  directs,  that  the  larger  vdlas  (Cafti' 
tanex)  shall  maintain  one  hundred  hens  and  thirty  geese ;  and  the  smaller 
( MarMonates )  fifty  hens  and  twelve  geese.  Mabillon  (de  Re  Diploma- 
tici)  has  investigated  the  names,  the  number,  and  the  situation  of  the  Me- 
rovingian villas. 

V>  Trc^m  a  passage  of  the  Burgundian  law  (tit.  i.  No.  4.  m  torn.  ir. 
p.  257),  it  is  evident,  that  a  deserving  son  might  eapect  to  hold  the  lands 
which  his  farher  had  received  from  the  royal  Ixmnty  of  Gundobald.  ITi* 
Burgundians  would  firnnly  maintain  then' privilege,  and  their  exam|)le  might 
encourage  the  beneficiaries  of  France. 

90  The  revolutions  of  the  benefices  and  fiefs  are  deariy  fixed  by  the 
Abb€  de  Mably.  His  accurate  distinction  of  ^mtt  gives  him  a  merit  to 
Yhich  e\en  Montesquieu  is  a  stranger. 

91  See  the  Salic  law  (tit.  Ixii.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  156).  The  ongin  and  na- 
ture of  tliese  Salic  lands,  which  in  times  of  ignorance  were  perfectly  under- 
stood, now  perplex  our  most  learned  and  sagacious  critici. 
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In  the  Uoody  discord,  and  silent  decay,  of  the  Me-    CRAP, 
fovingian  line,  a  new  order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  pro- 


vinces, who,  under  the  appellation  of  SeniorSy  or  Lords^  Private 
usurped  a  right  to  govern,  and  a  licence  to  oppress,  the  ^<*p* 
subjects  of  their  peculiar  territory.  Their  ambition 
might  be  checked  by  the  hostile  resistance  of  an  equal ; 
but  the  laws  were  extinguished;  and  the  sacrilegious 
Barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  a 
saint  or  bishop,^'  w6uld  seldom  respect  the  landmarks  of 
a  profane  and  defenceless  neighbour.  The  common,  or 
public,  rights  of  nature,  such  as  they  had  always  been 
deemed  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,**  were  severely 
restrained  by  the  German  conquerors,  whose  amusement 
or  rather  passion,  was  the  exercise  of  hunting.  The 
vague  dominion,  which  Mah  has  assumed  over  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  was  con- 
fined to  some  fortunate  individuals  of  the  human  species; 
Gaul  was  again  overspread  with  woods ;  and  the  animals, 
who  were  reserved  for  the  use,  or  pleasure,  of  Ae  lord, 
Alight  ravage,  with  imptmity,  the  fields  of  his  industrious 
vassals.  The  chaqe  was  the  sacred  privilege  of  the  no- 
bles, and  their  domestic  servants.  Plebeian  transgres- 
sors were  legally  chastised  with  stripes  and  imprison- 
ment;** but  in  an  age  which  admitted  a  slight  composi^ 
tion  for  the  life  of  a  citizen,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  de- 
stroy a  stag  or  a  wild  bull  within  the  precincts  of  the 
roysd  forests.*' 

92  Many  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  St.  Martin  (Greg. 
Turon.  in  Maxim&  Biblioihec^  Patrum,  torn.  xi.  p.  896..932.)  were  re- 
-peatedly  performed  to  punish  sacrilege.  Audite  hxc  omnes  (exclaims  the 
bishop  of  Tours),  protestatem  habentes,  after  relating,  how  some  horses 
run  mad,  that  haid  been  turned  into  a  sacred  meadow. 

93  Ueinec.  Element.  Jur.  German.  1.  ii.  p.  1.  No.  8. 

94  Jonas,  bisho]^  of  Orleans  (A.  D.  821...826.  Cave,  Hist.  Litteraria, 
p.  443.)  censures  the  legal  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Pro  feris,  quas  cura 
hominum  non  aiutt,  sed  Deus  in  commune  mortalibus  ad  utendum  con- 
cessit pau{ieres  a  potentiortbus  spoliantur,  flagellantur,  ergastulis  dttrudun- 
tur,  et  mtilta  alia  patiuntur.  Hoc  enim  qui  faciunt,  lege  mundi  se  facere 
juste  posse  coatendant.  De  Institutione  Laicorum,  I.  ii.  c.  23.  apud  Tho* 
massin,  Discipline  de  l*£glise,  torn.  iii.  p.  1348. 

95  On  a  mere  suspicion,  Chundo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontran,  king  of 
Burgundry,  was  stoned  to  dieath  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  10.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
369).  John  of  Salisbury  (Policrat.  1.  i.  c.  4.)  asserts  the  rights  of  nature, 
and  exposes  the  cruel  practice  of  the  twelfth  centur}-.  See  Ueineccius,  £iem« 
Jur.  Germ.  1.  il  p  1.  No.  51. ..57. 
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CHAP.  According  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  war,  the  con- 

^^m^^^  queror  became  the  lawful  master  of  the  enemy  whom  he 
Pergonal  ^^^  subdued  and  spared  :^  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  per- 
■crvitude.  gonal  slavery,  which  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  the 
peaceful  sovereignty  of  Rpme,  was  again  revived  and 
multiplied  by  the  perpetual  hostilities  of  the  independent 
Barbarians.  The  Goth,  the  Burgundian,  or  the  Frank,  who 
returned  from  a  successful  expedition,  dragged  after  him 
a  long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  human  ca^tives^ 
whom  he  treated  with  the  same  brutal  contempt.  The 
youths  of  an  elegant  form  and  ingenuous  aspect,  were 
set  apart  for  the  domestic  service ;  a  doubtful  situation, 
which  alternately  exposed  them  to  the  favourable  or  crud^ 
impulse  of  passion.  The  useful  mechanics  and  servants 
(smiths,  carpenters,  taylors,  shoemakers,  cooks,  garden- 
ers, dyers,  and  workmen  in  gold  and  silver,  &c.)  em- 
ployed their  skill  for  the  use,  or  profit,  of  their  master* 
But  the  Roman  captives  who  were  destitute  of  art,  but 
capable  of  labour,  were  condemned,  without  regard  to 
their  former  rank,  to  tend  the  cattle,  and  cultivate  the 
lands  of  the  Barbarians.  The  number  of  the  hereditary 
bondsmen,  who  were  attached  to  the  Gallic  estates,  was 
continually  increased  by  new  supplies ;  and  the  servile 
people,  according  to  the  situation  and  temper  of  their 
lords,  was  sometimes  raised  by  precarious  indulgence,  and 
more  frequently  depressed  by  capricious  despotism.*^ 
An  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  was  exercised  by 
these  lords ;  and  when  they  married  their  daughters,  a 
train  of  useful  servants,  chained  on  the  waggons  to  pre- 
vent their  escape,  was  sent  as  a  nuptial  present  into  a  dis- 
tant country.^'    The  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws  protect- 

*  96  The  custom  of  enslaving  piJooners  of  war  was  totally  cxtlngijishcd 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  Christianity  ;  but 
it  might  be  proved,  from  frequent  passajjes  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  kc.  that 
ituas  pracrisccl,  without  censure,  under  the  Merovingian  race;  and  even 
Grorius  him  xlf  (de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  iii.  c.  7-)  as  well  as  hiscommcn- 
tator  Barl>eyrac,  have  laboured  to  reconcile  it  with  the  laws  of  nature  and 
reason. 

97  The  state,  professions,  Sec.  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Gallic 
slaves,  during  the  middle  atijes,  are  explained  by  Heineccins  (Element.  Jur. 
Gen\i.  I.  i.  No.  28. ..4r.)  Murairri  Disscrtat.  jriv,  xv)  Ducange  (Gloss. 
suh.  voce  SefviJ,  and  the  Abbe  de  Mably  (Observations,  torn.  ii.  p.  3,  &c. 
p.  237,  &c). 

9*  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  vi.  c.  45.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  289.)  relates  a  memo- 
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cd  the  liberty  of  each  citizen,  ac^ainst  the  rash  effects  of    CHAP. 
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his  OW9  distress,  or  despair.     But  the  subjects  of  the   v^p>^^^^^ 

Merovingian  kings  might  alienate  their  personal  free- 
dom ;  and  this  act  of  legal  suicide,  which  was  familiarly 
practised,  is  expressed  in  terms  most  disgraceful  and  af- 
flicting to  the  dignity  of  human  nature.*'  The  example 
of  the  poor,  who  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  aH  that 
can  render  life  desireable,  was  gradually  imitated  by  tht 
feeble  and  the  devout,  who,  in  times  of  public  disorder, 
pusillanimously  crowded  to  shelter  themselves  under  th« 
battlements  of  a  powerful  chief,  and  around  the  shrine  of 
a  popular  saint.  Their  submission  was  accepted  by  these 
temporal,  or  spiritual,  patrons ;  and  the  hasty  ti-ansactioa 
irrecoverably  fixed  their  own  condition,  and  that  of  their  ^ 
latest  posterity.  From  the  reign  of  Clovis,  during  five 
successive  centuries,  the  laws  and  manners  of  Gaul  uni- 
formly tended  to  promote  the  increase,  and  to  confirm 
duration  of  personal  servitude.  Time  and  violence  al- 
most obliterated  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society ;  and  left 
an  obscure  and  narrow  interval  between  the  noble  and  the 
slave.  This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has  been  trans- 
formed by  pride  and  prejudice  into  a  na^/e?;!^  distinction, 
universally  established  by  the  arms  and  the  laws  of  the 
Merovingians*  The  nobles,  who  claimed  their  genuine, 
or  fabulous,  descent,  from  the  independent  and  victori- 
ous Franks,  have  asserted,  and  abused,  the  indefeasible 
right  of  conquest,  over  a  prostrate  crowd  of  slaves  and 
plebeians,  to  whom  they  imputed  the  imaginary  disgrace 
of  a  Gallic,  or  Roman,  extraction. 

The  general  state  and  revolutions  of  France^  a  name  Example 
which  was  imposed  by  the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  ^^'^"^*^' 
by  the  particular  example  of  a  province,  a  diocese,  or  a 
senatorial  family.     Auvergne  had  formerly  maintained 

rable  example,  in  which  Chiiperic  only  abused  the  private  rights  of  a  mas- 
ter. Many  families,  which  belonged  to  his  (U/miu  JUcaliUy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  were  forcibly  sent  away  into  Spain. 

•  99  Licentiam  habeatls  mihi  qiialemcimque  vclueritis  discipKnam  po- 
n«rc ;  vel  venurndare,  aut  qucd  vobis  placnerit de  me  facere.  Marculf.  lor- 
mul.  1.  ii.  28  in  torn,  iv.'p.  497.  'llie  Fojtnuiao( Lir.denbrogius(p.  559.) 
and  that  of  Anjou  (p.  565.)  are  to  the  .*iaine  cifcct.  Gregory  of  Toura  (I. 
rii.  C.45.  in  tom.h.  p.  311.)  speaks  of  many  persons,  who  sold  them- 
selves for  bread,  in  a  great  famine. 
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S^^^\,  a  just  pre«emiiience  among  the  independent  •totes  and 
cities  of  Gaul.  The  brave  and  numerous  inhabitanta 
displayed  a  singular  trophy :  thfK  sword  of  Casar  hiaosclf, 
which  he  had  lost  when  he  was  repulsed  before  the  walls 
of  Gergovia.'^  As  the  common  offspring  of  Troy,  they 
churned  a  fraternal  alliance  with  the  Romans  ;''^  and  if 
each  province  had  imitated  the  courage  and  loyally  of 
Auvergne,  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  might  have 
been  prevented,  or  delayed.  They  firmly  maintained 
the  fidielity  which  they  had  reluctantly  sworn  to  the  Visi- 
gotbs :  but  when  their  bravest  nobles  had  fallen  in  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  they  accepted,  without  resistance,  a 
victorious  and  catholic  sovereign.  This  easy  and  valu« 
Mfi  conquest  was  atchieved,  and  possessed,  by  Theodo* 
ric,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis :  but  the  remote  province  was 
separated  from  his  Austrasi'an  dominions,  by  die  inter* 
mediate  kingdoms  of  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  which 
formed,  after  their  father's  death,  the  inheritance  of  his 
three  brothers.  The  king  of  Paris,  Childebert,  was 
tempted  by  the  neighbourhood  and  beauty  of  Auverg^ 
ne.'**  The  Upper  country,  which  rises  towards  the 
south  into  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  presented  a 
rich  and  various  prospect  of  woods  and  pastures ;  the 
sides  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with  vines ;  and  each  emi- 
nence was  crowned  with  a  villa  or  casde.  In  the  Lower 
Auvergne,  the  river  AUier  flows  through  the  fair  and 
spacious  plain  of  Limagne ;  and  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  the  soil  supplied,  and  still  supplies,  withput  any  inter- 

100  When  Cnar  saw  it,  he  laug;hed  (Plutarch,  m  Caesar,  in  torn.  i.  p. 
409) :  yet  he  relates  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gergovia,  with  less  fruikness 
than  we  might  expect  from  a  great  man  to  whom  victory-  was  fiuniliar. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  in  one  attack  he  lost  forty -six  centuri- 
ons and  seven  hundred  men  (de  Bell.  GalUca,  1.  vi.  c.  44.. .53.  in  torn.  i.  p. 
2n)...272). 

101  Audehant  se  quondam  fratres  Latio  dkere,  et  sangiune  ab  Iliaco 
populos  computare  (Sidon.  ApotUnar.  1.  vii.  epist.  T.  in  tom.  L  p.  799).  I 
am  not  informed  of  the  degms  and  circumstances  of  this  fobtdons  pe* 
digree. 

103  Either  the  first,  or  second,  partition  among  the  sons  of  Clovis,  had 
riven  Berry  to  Childebert  (Greg.  Turon.  I.  iii.  c.  12.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  192). 
Velim  (said  he),  Avemam,  JLemmm,  quae  tantft  jocunditatis gratiA  reftu- 
gerc  dicitur  oculis  cemere  (1.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  191).  The  face  of  the  country 
was  concealed  by  a  thick  fog,  when  the  king  of  FSuris  made  his  entiy  into 
Clermont. 
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val  of  repose,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  har-  J^^ui 
vcsts.'®3  On  the  false  report,  that  their  lawful  sovereign 
had  been  slain  in  Germany,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Au- 
vergne  were  betrayed  by  the  grandson  of  Sidoiiius  Apol* 
linaris.  Childebert  enjoyed  this  clandestine  victory ;  and 
the  free  subjects  of  Theodoric  threatened  to  desert  his 
standard,  if  he  indulged  his  private  resentment,  while 
the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  Burgundian  war.  But 
the  Franks  of  Austrasia  soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  their  king.  "  Follow  me,"  said  Theodoric, 
*^  into  Auvergne :  I  will  lead  you  into  a  province,  where 
^  you  may  acquire  gold,  silver,  slaves,  catde,  and  preci- 
^^  OU8  apparel,  to  the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.  I  repeat 
*'  my  promise ;  I  give  you  the  people,  and  their  wealth, 
^^  as  your  prey ;  axui  you  may  transport  them  at  pleasure 
*'  into  your  own  country."  By  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
mise, Theodoric  justly  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  a  peo- 
ple, whom  he  devoted  to  destruction.  I{is  troops,  rein- 
forced by  the  fiercest  Barbarians  of  Germany,'®*  spread 
desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Auvergne ;  and  two 
places  only,  a  strong  castle,  and  a  holy  shrine,  were  saved, 
or  redeemed,  from  their  licentious  fury.  The  casde  of 
Meroliac^®^  was  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  an 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plain ;  and  a  large 
reservoir  of  fresh  water  was  inclosed,  with  some  arable 
lands,  within  the  circle  of  its  fortifications.  The  Franks 
beheld  with  envy  and  despair  this  impregnable  fortress: 
but  they  surprised  a  party  of  fifty  stragglers ;  and,  as 

103  For  the  description  of  Auvergne,  see  Sidonias  (I.  iv.  epist.  21.  in  ' 
torn.  i.  p.  793.)  with  the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond  (p.  279.  and  51.  of 
their  respective  editions),  Boulainvilliers  (Etatde  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  242 
...268.)  and  the  Abb^  de  la  Lon^^uerue  (Description  de  la  France,  part  i. 
p.  132  ..139). 

104  Furorem  gentium,  qnx  de  ulterior  Rheni  annnis  parte  venerant, 
sitperare  non  poterat  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  iv.  c.  50.  in  torn.  ii.  229.)  was  the  ex- 
cuse of  another  king  of  Austrasia  ( A.  D.  574.)  for  the  ravages  which  his 
troops  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

105  From  the  name  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  192.)  have  fixed  this  fortress  at  a  place  named 
Cdstcl  MerliaCy  two  miles  from  Mauriac,  in  the  Upper  Auvergne.  In  this 
description,  I  translate  infra  as  if  I  read  infra/  the  two  prepositions  aie 
perpetually  confounded  by  Gregory,  or  his  transcribers ;  and  the  sense  must 
always  decide. 

TOL.  !¥•  $  N 
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JSi^n  **7  ^^^  oppressed  by  the  number  of  their  caplivetfy 
they  fixed,  at  a  trifling  ransom,  the  alternative  of  life  or 


death  for  these  wretched  victims,  whom  the  cruel  Barbae 
rians  were  prepared  to  massacre  on  the  refusal  of  the 
garrison.  Another  detachment  penetrated  as  far  as  Bri- 
vas,  or  Brioude,  where  the  inhabitants,  with  their  vafai-' 
aUe  effects,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Juli- 
an. The  doors  of  the  church  resisted  the  assault ;  but  a 
daring  soldier  entered  through  a  window  of  the  choir, 
and  opened  a  passage  to  his  companions.  The  clergy 
and  people,  the  sacred  and  the  profane  spoils,  were  rude* 
ly  torn  from  the  altar :  and  the  sacrilegious  division  was 
made  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  of  Brioude* 
But  this  act  of  impiety  was  severely  chastised  by  the 
devout  son  of  Clovis.  He  punished  with  death  the  most 
atrocious  offenders ;  left  their  secret  accomplices  to  the 
vengeance  of  St.  Julian  ;  released  the  ci^tives ;  restored 
die  plunder ;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanctuary,  five 
miles  round  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  martyr.'^^ 
Story  of  '  Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreated  from  Auvei^e, 
Attalui.  Theodoric  exacted  some  pledges  of  the  future  loyalty 
of  a  people,  whose  just  hatred  could  be  restrained  only 
by  their  fear.  A  select  btod  of  noble  youths,  the  sons 
of  the  principal  senators,  was  delivered  to  the  conqueror, 
as  the  hostages  of  the  faith  of  Childebert,  and  of  their 
countrymen.  On  the  first  rumour  of  war,  or  conspinuy^ 
tiiese  guildess  youths  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servi* 
tude ;  and  one  of  them,  Attalus,*^  whose  adventures  are 
more  particularly  related,  kept  his  master's  horses  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves.  After  a  painful  search,  he  was  dia^* 
covered,  in  this  unworthy  occupation,  by  the  emissaries 
of  his  grandfather,  Gregory  bishop  of  Langres ;  but  his 

106  See  these  revolutions,  and  wan  6£  Awtx^ae  in  Gregoiy  of  Tom 
(t.  ii.  c.  37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  183.  and  1.  iii.  c.  9.  12, 13.  p.  191, 192.  de  Mira- 
culis  St.  Julian,  c.  13.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  466).  He  frequendj  betiays  bis  €xti9^ 
oidinary  attention  to  his  native  country. 

107  The  story  of  Attalus  is  related  by  Greg;ory  of  Tours  (I.  iii.  c.  16.  in 
toin.  ii.  p.  193. ..195).  Kb  editor,  the  P.  Ruinart,  confounds  this  Attalua, 
wRo  was  a  youth  (puer)  in  the  year  532,  with  a  friend  of  Sidonios  of  th« 
lame  name,  who  was  count  of  Aucun.  fifty br  sixty  years  before.  Such  ait 
error,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  ipionace*  it  excuied,  in  fame  degre«^ 
by  its  own  magnitude. 
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offers  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected  by  the  avarice  of  xxxviii 
the  Barbarian,  who  required  an  exorbitant  sum  of  ten 
pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his  noble  captive.  His 
deliverance  was  effected  by  the  hardy  stratagem  of  Leo, 
a  slave  belonging  to  the  kitchens  of  the  bishop  of  Lan* 
gres.^**  An  unknoWn  agent  easily  introduced  him  into 
the  same  family.  The  Barbarian  purchased  Leo  for  the 
price  of  twelve  pieces  of  gold ;  and  was  pleased  to  leam^ 
that  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  luxury  of  an  episcopal 
table :  "  Next  Sunday,"  said  the  Frank,  "  I  shall  invite 
^^  my  neighbours,  and  kinsmen.  Exert  thy  art,  and  force 
*'  them  to  confess,  that  they  have  never  seen,  or  tasted, 
^^  such  an  entertainment,  even  in  the  king's  house."  Leo 
assured  him,  that,  if  he  would  provide  a  sufficient  quan* 
tity  of  poultry,  his  wishes  should  be  satisfied.  The 
master,  who  already  aspired  4o  the  merit  of  elegant  hos- 
pitality, assmned,  as  his  own,  the  praise  which  the  vora- 
cious guests  unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook ;  and  the 
dextrous  Leo  insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and  manage- 
ment of  his  household.  After  the  patient  expectation  of 
a  whole  year,  he  cautiously  whispered  his  design  to  Atta- 
ins, and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  flight  in  the  ensuing 
night.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  intemperate  guests 
retired  from  table ;  and  the  Frank^s  son-in-law,  whom 
Leo  attended  to  his  apartment  with  a  nocturnal  potation, 
condescended  to  jest  on  the  facility  with  which  he  might 
betray  his  trust.  The  intrepid  slave,  after  sustaining  this 
dangerous  raillery,  entered  his  master's  bed-chamber ; 
removed  his  spear  and  shield ;  silently  drew  the  fleetest 
horses  from  the  stable  ;  unbarred  the  ponderous  gates ; 
and  excited  Attains  to  save  his  life  and  liberty  by  inces- 
sant diligence.  Their  apprehensions  urged  them  to  leave 
their  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse;"*  they' swam 

108  This  Gregjory,  the  great  grandfather  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  torn, 
ii.  p.  197. 490.)  lived  ninety -two  years  ;  of -which  he  passed  forty  as  count 
of  Autun,  and  thirty-two,  as  bishop  of  Langres.  According  to  the  poet 
Fortunatus,  he  displayed  eqnal  merit  in  these  different  stations. 

Nobilis  antique  decurrens  pnjle  parentum, 

Nobilior  gestis,  nunc  super  astra  nianet. 
Arbiter  ante  ferox,  dein  pius  ipse  sacerdos» 

Quos  domuit  judex,  fovet  amore  patris. 

109  A«  M.'de  Valois,  and  the  P.  Ruinart,  %tt  determined  to  change 
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xxxvni  ^^  i^ver,  wandered  three  days  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and 
subsisted  only  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wild  plum* 
tree*  As  they  lay  concealed  in  a  dark  thicket,  they  heard 
the  noise  of  horses :  they  were  terrified  byjthe  angry  coun- 
tenance of  their  master,  and  they  anxiously  listened  to 
his  declaration,  that,  if  he  could  seize  the  guilty  fugitives, 
one  of  them  he  would  cut  in  pieces  with  his  sword,  and 
would  expose  the  other  on  a  gibbet.  At  length,  Attalus, 
and  his  faithful  Leo,  reached  the  friendly  habitation  of  a 
presbyter  of  Rheims,  who  recruited  their  fainting  strength 
with  bread  and  wine,  concealed  them  from  the  search  of 
their  enemy,  and  safely  conducted  them,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  to  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Langres.  Gregory  embraced  his  grandson  with  tears  of 
joy,  gratefully  delivered  J^eo,  with  his  whole  family,  from 
the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  properQr 
of  a  farm,  where  he  might  end  his  days  in  happiness  and 
freedom.  Perhaps  this  singular  adventure,  which  is  mark- 
ed with  so  many  circumstances  of  truth  and  nature,  was 
related  by  Attalus  himself,  to  his  cousin,  or  nephew,  the 
first  historian  of  the  Franks*.  Gregory  of  Tours  **•  was 
bom  about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris ;  and  their  situation  was  almost  similar,  since  each 
of  them  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a  senator,  and  a 
bishop.  The  difference  of  their  style  and  sentiments 
may,  therefore,  express  the  decay  of  Gaul ;  and  clearly 
ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short  a  space,  the  human 
mind  had  lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement.^^^ 

the  MotelU  of  the  text  imto  Mota^  it  becomes  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  alten- 
tion.  Yet,  after  .some  examination  of  the  topography,  I  could  defend  the 
common  reading. 

110  The  parents  of  Gregory  (Gregorius  Florentius  Georgius)  weie  of 
noble  extraction  rnatalibut  .  .  .  illuMtnt)  and  they  possessed  laige  estates 
(Unifundia)  botn  in  Auvergne  and  Bui^ndy.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
539,  was  consecnited  Bishop  of  Tours  in  573,  and  died  in  593,  or  595,  sooa 
after  he  had  terminated  his  history.  See  his  life  by  Odo,  abbot  of  Clugny 
(in  torn.  ij.  p.  139.. .135.)  and  a  new  Life  in  the  Memoiies  de  I'Academie, 
Sw.  torn.  xxvi.  p.  598.. .637. 

111  Decedente  atque  immo  potias  pereunte  ab  urbibus  Gallicanis  IJbe- 
ralium  culnirA  lirerarum,  &c.  (in  prxfat.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  137.)  is  the  com- 
phiint  of  Gregory  himself,  which  he  fully  verifies  by  his  own  work.  Hia 
•tyle  is  equally  devoid  of  elegance  and  simplicity.  In  a  eonspiaious  station 
he  still  remained  a  stranger  to  his  own  age  and  country ;  and  in  a  prolix 
work  (the  five  last  books  conuin  ten  years)  he  has  omitted  almost  eveiy 
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We  arc  now  qualified  to  despise  the  opposite,  and,  ^EH^;, 
perhaps,  artful,  misrepresentations,  which  have  softened,  y^.sr%^ 
or  exaggerated,  the  oppression  of  the  Romans  of  Gaul  PnvUeget 
under  the  reign  of  the  Merovingians.  The  conquerors  of  thcRo- 
never  promulgated  any  universal  edict  of  servitude,  or  Gaul, 
confiscation :  but  a  degenerate  people,  who  excused  their 
weakness  by  the  specious  names  of  politeness  and  peace, 
was  exposed  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  tlie  ferocious  Barba« 
rians,  who  contemptuously  insulted  their  possessions,  their 
freedom,  and  their  safety.  Their  personal  injuries  were 
partial  and  iiregular ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Romans 
survived  the  revolution,  and  still  preserved  the  property, 
and  privileges,  of  citizens.  A  large  portion  of  their  lands 
was  exacted  for  the  use  of  the  Franks:  but  they  enjoyed 
the  remainder,  exempt  from  tribute  ;"*  and  the  same  irre- 
sistible violence  which  swept  away  the  arts  and  manufac* 
tures  of  Gaul,  destroyed  the  elaborate  and  expensive  sys- 
tem of  Imperialdespotism.TheProvincials  must  frequently 
deplore  the  savage  jurisprudence  of  the  Salic  or  Ripuarian 
laws ;  but  their  private  life,  in  the  important  concerns  of 
marriage,  testaments,  or  inheritance,  was  stiQ  regulated 
by  the  Theodosian  Code ;  and  a  discontented  Roman 
might  freely  aspire,  or  descend,  to  the  character  and  title 
gf  a  Barbarian.  The  honours  of  the  state  were  accessible 
to  his  ambition :  the  education  and  temper  of  the  Romans 
more  peculiarly  qualified  them  for  the  offices  of  civil  go- 
vernment ;  and,  as  soon  as  emulation  had  rekindled  their 
military  ardour,  they  were  permitted  to  march  in  the  ranks, 
or  even  at  the  head,  of  the  victorious  Germans.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  generals  and  magistrates, 
whose  names  "*  attest  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Merovin-    . 

thing  that  posterity  desires  to  learn.    I  have  tediously  acquired,  by  a  pain- 
ful perusal,  the  right  of  pronouncing  this  unfavourable  sentence. 

112  The  Abb^  dc  Mably  (toni.i.  p. 247... 267.) has  diligently  confirmed 
this  opinion  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx. 
c.  13). 

113  See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchic  Franqoise,  tom.ii.  l.vi.. 
c.  9,  10.  The  French  antiquarians  establish  as  %princifdet  that  the  Romans 
and  Barbarians  may  be  distinguished  by  their  names.  Their  names  undoubt- 
edly  form  a  reasonable  pretumptian  /  yet  in  reading  Gregory  of  Tours,  I 
have  observed  Gondulphus,  of  Senatorian,or  Roman  extraction  (l.vi.  c.  11. 
m  torn.  ii.  p.273) ;  and  Claudius,  a  Barbarian  (l.vU.  c.  29.  p.  303). 
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CHAP,  gians.  The  supreme  command  of  Burgmidy,  with  the 
XXXVIII  ^.^^  ^^  Patrician,  was  successively  entrusted  to  the  three 
Romans;  and  the  last,  and  most  powerful)  Mummolus,^^ 
who  alternately  ssi^ed  and  disturbed  the  monarchy,  had 
supplanted  his  father  in  the  station  of  coimt  of  Autun,  and 
left  a  treasure  of  thirty  talents  of  gold,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  of  silver.  The  fierce  and  illiterate  Barba« 
rians  were  excluded,  during  several  generations,  from  the 
dignities,  and  even  from  the  orders,  of  the  church."*  The 
clergy  of  Gaul  consisted  almost  entirely  of  native  Provin- 
cials; the  haughty  Franks  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their 
subjects,  who  were  dignified  with  the  episcopal  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  power  and  riches  which  had  been  lost  in  war^ 
were  insensibly  recovered  by  superstition."'  In  all  tem- 
poral affairs,  the  Theodosian  Code  was  the  universal  law 
of  the  clergy;  but  the  Barbaric  jurisprudence  had  liberally 
provided  for  their  personal  safety :  a  sub-deacon  was 
equivalent  to  two  Franks;  the  antrustion^  and  priest,  were 
held  in  similar  estimation ;  and  the  life  of  a  bishop  was 
appreciated  far  above  the  common  standard,  at  the  price 
of  nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold."^  The  Romans  commu- 
nicated to  their  conquerors  the  use  of  the  Christian  reli* 
gion  and  Latin  language  :"*  but  their  language  and  their 
religion  had  alike  degenerated  from  the  simple  purity  of 

114  Eunius  Mumtnolas  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Gtegcny  of  Toiin» 
from  the  fourth  (c.  42.  p.  224.)  to  the  seventh  (c.  40.  p.  310.)  book.  Th« 
computation  by  talents  is  singular  enoug^h ;  but  if  Gregory  attached  any 
meaning  to  that  obsolete  word,  the  treasures  of  Mununolus  must  have  eiL- 
ceeded  100»0001.  sterling. 

115  See  Fleury,  Discours  iii.  sur  THistoire  Ecclesiastique. 

116  The  bishop  of  Tours  himself  has  recorded  the  complaint  of  Qui- 
peric,  the  grandson  of  Clovis.  Ecce  pauper  remansit  Fiscus  noster ;  ecce 
divitiae  nostrsead  ecclesias  sunt  translate:  nulli  ^lenitus  nisi  soli  Episcopi 
regnant  (I.  vi.  c.46.  in  torn.  ii.p.  291). 

117  See  the  Ripuarian  Code  (tit.  xxxvi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  241).  The  Salic 
law  docs  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  cieigy ;  and  we  might  suppose^  on 
the  behalf  of  the  more  civilized  tribe,  that  they  had  not  foreseen  such  an 
iiti pious  act  as  the  murder  of  a  priest.  Yet  Prxtextatus,  archbishop  of 
Koueii,  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  queen  Fredegundis,  before  the  altar 
(Greg.  Turcn.  1  viii.  c.  31.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  326).    • 

118  M.  Bonamy  (Mem.  do  T Academic  des  Inscriptbns,  tom.xxiT.  p. 
58  2... 670.)  has  ascertained  the  Lingua  Romana  i?tM<jca,  which,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Homancet  has  gradually  been  polished  into  the  actual  form 
of  the  French  language.  Under  the  Carlovingian  race,  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  France  still  uuderbtood  the  dialect  of  their  Germau  ancestors. 
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the  Augustan,  and  Apostolic,  age.  The  progress  of  super-    CHAP, 
stition  and  Barbarism  was  rapid  and  universal :  the  wor- 


ship of  the  saints  concealed  from  vulgar  eyes  the  God  of 
Ae  Christians;  and  the  rustic  dialect  of  peasants  and  sol- 
diers was  corrupted  by  a  Teutonic  idiom  and  pronuncia- 
tion* Yet  such  intercourse  of  sacred  and  social  communion, 
eradicated  the  distinctions  of  birth  and  victory;  and  the  na- 
tions of  Gaul  were  gradually  confounded  under  the  name 
and  government  of  the  Franks. 

The  Franks,  after  they  mingled  with  their  Gallic  Anarchyor 
subjects,  might  have  imparted  the  most  valuable  of  human  *^«F™^' 
gifts,  a  spirit,  and  system,  of  constitutional  liberty*  Under 
a  king  hereditary  but  limited,  the  chiefs  and  counsellors 
might  have  debated,  at  Paris,  in  the  place  of  the  Caesars : 
the  adjacent  field,  where  the  emperors  reviewed  their 
mercenary  legions,  would  have  admitted  the  legislative 
assembly  of  freemen  and  warriors ;  and  the  rude  model, 
which  had  been  sketched  in  the  woods  of  (iermany,"» 
might  have  been  polished  and  improved  by  the  civil  wis- 
dom of  the  Romans.  But  the  careless  Barbarians,  secure 
of  their  personal  independence,  disdained  the  labour  of 
government:  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  month  of 
March  were  silently  abolished ;  and  the  nation  was  sepa« 
rated,  and  almost  dissolved,  by  the  conquest  of  Gaul.*** 
The  monarchy  was  left  without  any  regular  establishment 
of  justice,  of  arms,  or  of  revenue.  The  successors  of 
Clovis  wanted  resolution  to  assume,  or  strength  to  exer- 
cise, the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  which  the  people 
had  abdicated :  the  royafl  prerogative  was  distinguished 
only  by  a  more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and  murder^ 
and  the  love  of  freedom,  so  often  invigorated  and  disgraced 
by  private  ambition,  was  reduced,  among  the  licentious 
Franks,  to  the  contempt  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  impu- 
nity. Seventy-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  his 
grandson,  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  sent  an  army  to 

1)9  Ce  beau  systeme  i  ^t^  tiottv^  dans  les  bois.  Monteaquieu,  £sprit 
dies  Loix,  I.  xi.  c.  6. 

120  See  the  Abb£  de  Mably.  Observations,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  34.. .36.  It 
tkoald  seem  that  the  institution  of  national  assemblieft,  which  are  coeyal 
with  the  French  nation,  have  never  been  congenial  to  its  temper. 
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CHAP,  invade  the  Gothic  possessions  of  Septimania^  or  Langue- 
^^^^,^^  doc.  The  troops  of  Burgundy,  Berry,  Auvergne,  and  the 
adjacent  territories,  were  excited  by  the  hopes  of  spoiL 
They  marched  without  discipline,  under  the  banners  of 
German,  or  Gallic,  counts ;  their  attack  was  feeble  and 
unsuccessful ;  but  the  friendly  and  hostile  provinces  were 
desolated  with  indiscriminate  rage.  The  corn-fields,  the 
villages,  the  churches  themselves,  were  consumed  by 
fire ;  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  or  dragged  into 
captivity ;  and  in  the  disorderly  retreat,  five  thousand  of 
these  inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by  hunger  or  intes- 
tine discord.  When  the  pious  Gontran  reproached  the 
guilt,  or  neglect,  of  their  leaders ;  and  threatened  to  inflict, 
not  a  legal  sentence,  but  instant  and  arbitrary  execution ; 
they  accused  the  universal  and  incurable  corruption  of  the 
people.  ^^  No  one,"  they  said,  ^^any  longer  fears  or  respects 
^  his  king,  his  duke,  or  his  count.  Each  man  loves  to  do 
^^  evil,  and  freely  indulges  his  criminal  inclinations.  The 
^^  most  gende  correction  provokes  an  immediate  tumult, 
^  and  the  rash  magistrate,  who  presumes  to  censure  or 
^^  restrain  his  seditious  subjects,  seldom  escapes  alive 
**  from  their  revenge.*"*'  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
same  nation  to  expose,  by  their  intemperate  vices,  the 
most  odious  abuse  of  freedom  ;  and  to  supply  its  loss  by 
the  spirit  of  honour  and  humanity,  which  now  alleviates 
and  dignifies  their  obedience  to  an  absolute  sovereign* 
TheVW-  The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clovis  the  greatest 

fbL^^  part  of  their  Gallic  possessions;  but  their  loss  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  easy  conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment, 
of  the  provinces  of  Spain.  From  the  monarchy  of  the 
Goths,  which  soon  involved  the  Suevic  kingdom  of  Gali* 
cia,the  modem  Spaniards  still  derive  some  national  vani^; 
but  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  neither  invited, 
nor  compelled,  to  pursue  the  obscure  and  barren  series 

12 1  Gregory  of  Tours  (1 .  viii .  c .  30.  in  tom .  ii .  p .  32 5, 326),  i%lates,irith 
mnch  indifference,  the  crimes,  the  reproof,  and  the  apology.  NuUus  Regem 
meruit,  nulhis  Ducem,  nuilos  Comitem  reveretur ;  et  si  fortassis  alicui  ista 
displicent,et  ca,pro  longacvitate  vitz  vestrs«  emendareconatur,  statim  ledi- 
tio  in  popolo,  ntatim  tuinultus  exoritur,  et  in  tantum  unusquiaqoe  contra  se- 
niorein,  saevd  intentioac  gnuwatur,  ut  vU  se  credat  evadere»  si  tandem  alen 
aequiverit. 
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of  their  annals.'"  The  Goths  of  Spain  wefe  separated  xx^vul 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Pyre-  y^m^^^^ 
tiaean  mountains :  their  manners  and  institutions,  as  far  as 
they  were  common  to  the  Germanic  tribes,  have  been 
already  explained-  I  have  anticipated,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  most  important  of  their  ecclesiastical  events, 
the  fall  of  Arianism,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  i 
and  it  only  remains  to  observe  some  interesting  circum- 
stances, which  relate  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti« 
Cution  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry  or  heresy,  the  LegisktiVi 
Franks  and  the'Visigoths  were  disposed  to  embrace,  with  ^^«a* 
equal  submission,  the  inherent  evils,  and  the  accidental 
benefits,  of  superstition.  But  the  prelates  of  France,  long 
before  the  extinction  of  the  Merovingian  race,  had  dege^ 
nerated  into  fighting  and  hunting  Barbarians.  They  dis- 
dained the  use  of  synods;  forgot  the  laws  of  temperance 
and  chastify;  and  preferred  the  indulgence  of  private  am« 
bition^and  luxur}-,  to  the  general  interest  of  the  sacerdo^ 
tal  profession.^^^  The  bishops  of  Spain  respected  them^* 
selves,  and  were  respected  by  the  public :  their  indissolu- 
ble union  disguised  their  vices,  and  confirmed  their  author 
lity :  and  the  regular  discipline  of  the  church  introduced 
peace,  order,  and  stability,  into  the  government  of  the 
state.  From  the  reign  of  Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king, 
to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Roderic,  sixteen  national  councils  were  succes- 
sively  convened.  The  six  metropolitans,  Toledo,  Seville^ 
Merida,  Braga,  Tarragona,  and  Narbonne,  presided  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  seniority ;  the  assembly  was 
composed  of  their  suiFragan  bishops,  who  appeared  in 
person,  or  by  their  proxies;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to 

1!22  Spain>  in  these  dark  ages,  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Thf 
Franks  had  a  Gregory  of  Tours ;  the  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  Bede  i  th« 
Lombards,  a  Paul  Wamcfrid,  Su:.  But  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  is  con- 
tained in  the  short  and  imperfeat  chronicles  of  Isidpre  of  Seville,  and  John 
of  Biclar. 

123  Such  are  the  complaints  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany, 
and  the  reformer  of  Gaul  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  94).  The  fourscore  years,  whicb 
he  deplores,  of  licence  and  corruption,  would  seem  to  insinuate,  that  tbs 
Barbarians  were  admitted  into  the  clergy  about  the  year  660. 

VOL.  IT.  5  O 
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innevTii  ^^  TOCkO^t  holy  or  opulent  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During 
the  first  three  days  of  the  convocation,  as  long  as  ihey 
agitated  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, the  profane  laity  was  excluded  from  their  debates  ; 
which  were  conducted,  however,  with  decent  solemnity. 
But,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
palace,  the  dukes  and  counts  of  the  provinces,  the  judges 
of  the  cities,  and  the  Gothic  nobles:  and  the  decrees  of 
Heaven  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people.  The 
same  rules  were  observed  in  the  provincial  assemblies, 
the  annual  synods  which  were  empowered  to  hear  com- 
plaints, and  to  redress  grievances  {  and  a  legal  govern* 
ment  was  supported  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  the 
Spanish  clergy*  .The  bishops,  who,  in  each  revolution, 
were  prepared  to  flatter  the  victorious,  and  to  insult  the 
prostrate,  laboured,  with  diligence  and  success,  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  persecution,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the 
crown.  Yet  the  national  councils  of  Toledo,  in  which  the 
freei  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  tempered  and  guided  by 
episcopal  policy,  have  established  some  prudent  laws  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  king  and  people.  The  vacancy 
of  the  throne  was  supplied  by  the  choice  of  the  bishops 
and  palatines ;  and,  after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Alaric, 
the  regal  dignity  was  still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble 
blood  of  the  Goths.  The  clergy,  who  anointed  their  law- 
ful prince,  always  recommended,  and  sometimes  prac- 
tised, the  duty  of  allegiance:  and  the  spiritusd  censures 
were  denounced  on  the  heads  of  the  impious  subjects, 
who  should  resist  his  authority,  conspire  against  his  life, 
or  violate,  by  an  indecent  union,  the  chastity  even  of  his 
widow.  But  the  monarch  himself,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  was  bound  by  a  reciprocal  oath  to  God  and  his  peo- 
ple, that  he  would  faithfully  execute  his  important  trust* 
The  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  his  administration  were 
subject  to  the  controul  of  a  powerful  aristocracy;  and  the 
bishops  and  palatines  were  guarded  by  a  fundamental  pri*> 
vilege,  that  they  should  not  be  degraded,  imprisoned,  tor- 


gotha. 
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tared,  nor  punished  with  death,  exile,  or  confiscation,' un-     CHAP. 
less  by  the  free  and  public  judgment  of  their  peers.' *^         v>^n^>i-/ 

One  of  diese  legislative  councils  of  Toledo  examined  codeof 
and  ratified  the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  compiled  by  ^^^^^Y**^' 
a  succession  of  Gothic  kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric,  to 
the  devout  Egica.  As  long  as  the  Visigoths  themselves 
were  satisfied  with  the  rude  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
they  indulged  their  subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Roman  law.  Their  gradual  improve- 
ment in  arts,  in  policy,  and  at  length  in  religion,  encou- 
raged them  to  imitate,  and  to  supersede,  these  foreign  in- 
stitutions ;  and  to  compose  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence,  for  the  use  of  a  great  and  united  people. 
The  same  obligations,  and  the  same  privileges,  were 
communicated  to  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  monarchy: 
and  the  conqueit)rs,  insensibly  renouncing  the  Teutonic 
idiom,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  equity,  and  exalted 
the  Romans  to  the  participation  of  freedom.  The  merit 
of  this  impartial  policy  was  enhanced  by  the  situation  of 
Spain,  under  the  reign  of  the  Visigoths.  The  Provin- 
cials were  long  separated  from  their  Arian  masters,  by  the 
irreconcileable  difference  of  religion.  After  the  conver- 
sion of  Recared  had  removed  the  prejudices  of  the  Ca^ 
tholics,  the  coasts,  both  of  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean, 
were  still  possessed  by  the  Eastern  emperors ;  who  secretly 
excited  a  discontented  people,  to  reject  the  yoke  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity  of  Roman 
citizens.  The  allegiance  of  doubtful  subjects  is  indeed 
most  effectually  secured  by  their  own  persuasion,  that  they 
hazard  more  in  a  revolt,  than  they  can  hope  to  obtain  by 
a  revolution;  but  it  has  appeared  so  natural  to  oppress 
those  whom  we  hate  and  fear,  that  the  contraiy  system 
well  deserves  the  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation.*" 

124  The  acts  of  the  councils  of  Toledo  are  still  the  most  authentic  re- 
cords of  the  church  and  constitution  of  Spain.  The  followivg  passages  are 
particularly  important  (iii.  17, 18.  iv.  75.  v.  2,  3, 4,  5. 8.  vi.  11, 12, 13,  14. 
17, 18.  vii.  1.  xiii.  2,  3.  €).  I  have  found  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  xv.  29.  and  Annotations,  xxvi.  and  xxidii.)  and  Ferreras  (Hist. 
Ccncrale  dc  I'Eqwgne,  torn,  ii.)  very  useful  and  accurate  guides. 

125  The  Code  of  the  Visigoths,  regularly  divided  into  twelve  books, 
has  been  correctly  published  by  Dom  Bouquet  (hi  torn.  iv.p.  273  ...460). 
It  has  beea  treated  by  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  dcs  Loijc»  \, 
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CHAP,  While  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franka  and  Visigo&s  wew 

xxxvm  ^g^j^ijUaj^ed  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Saxons  atchieved  tfaa 
"^^^^^^^   conquest  of  Briuin,  the  third  great  diocese  of  the  prsfec* 
tion  of         ture  of  the  West.     Since  Britain  was  akeady  separated 
^"**"*'       from  the  Roman  empire,  I  might,  without  reproach,  de-r 
dine  a  story,  familiar  to  the  most  illiteriLte,  and  obscure 
|o  the  most  learned,  of  my  readers/   The  Saxons,  who 
excelled  in  the  use  of  the  oar,  or  the  battle-axe,  were  ig*- 
norant  of  the  art  which  could  alone  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  their  exploits:  the  provincials,  relapsing  into  baTbarism, 
neglected  to  describe  the  ruin  of  their  country;  and  the 
doubtful  tradition  was  almost  extinguished,  before  the 
missionaries  of  Rome  restored  the  light  of  science  and 
Christianitj'.   The  declamations  of  Gildas,  the  fragments, 
or  fables,  of  Nennius,  the  obscure  hints  of  the  Saxoa 
laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tales  of  the  vc» 
nerablc  Bede,"*  have  been  illustrated  by  the  diligence, 
and  sometimes  embellished  by  the  fancy,  of  succeeding 
writers^  whose  works  I  am  not  ambitious  cither  to  ccn» 
sure,  or  to  transcribe."^     Yet  the  historian  of  the  empire 
may  be  tempted  to  pursue  the  revolutions  of  a  Roman 
province,  till  it  vanishes  from  his  sight ;  and  an  English-. 
man  may  curiously  trace  the  establishment  of  the  Barba* 
rians,  from  whom  he  derives  hisjiuime,  his  laws,  and  per* 
haps  his  origin* 
p«scent  of         About  forty  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
^^«  Saxons,  government,  Vortigem  appears  to  have  obtained  the  su- 
preme, though  precarious,  command  of  the  princes  and 
cities  of  Britain.     That  unfortunate  monarch  has  been  al* 

xxviii.  c.  1.)  with  excessive  severity.  I  dislike  the  style ;  I  detest  the  super* 
stition  ;  but  1  shall  presume  to  think,  that  the  civil  jurisprudence  displays  % 
more  civilized  and  enlightened  state  of  society,  than  that  of  the  Buigm- 
0iaos«  or  even  of  the  Lombards. 

126  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  Britannic,  c.  11...25.  p.  4...9.  edit.  Gale. 
Kennius  Hist.  Britonum,  c.  28.  35...65.  p.  105.. .115.  edit.  Gale.  Bede 
Hist  Ecclcsiast.  Gentis  Anglorum,  1,  i.  c.  12. ..16.  p.  49...53.  c.  22.  p.  58. 
edit.  Smith.  Chron.  Saxonicum,  p.  11  ..23,  Scc.edit,  Gibson.  The  An- 
glo-Saxon laws  were  published  by  Wilkins,  London,  1731,  in  folio ;  and  the 
Leges  Wallicac,  by  Wotton  and  Clarke,  Londonr  1730,  in  folio. 

127  The  laborious  Mr.  Carte,  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Whitaker,  u%  - 
the  two  modem  writers  to  whom  1  am  principally  indebted.    The  partku- 
lar  historian  of  Manchester  embraces,  under  that  obscure  title»  «i  subject  »!• 
most  as  extensive  as  the  general  history  of  jln^lmKi- 
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most  unanimously  condemned  for  the  weak  and  mischiev-  J^  viil 
ous  policy  of  inviting  '^*  a  formidable  stranger  to  repel  the 
vexatious  inroads  of  a  domestic  foe*  His  ambassadors 
we  dispatched,  by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the  coast  of 
Germany;  they  address  a  pathetic  oration  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Saxons,  and  those  warlike  Barbarians  re- 
solve to  assist  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  suppliants  of  a 
distant  and  unknown  island*  If  Britain  had  indeed  been 
unknown  to  the  Saxons,  the  measure  of-  ito  calamities 
would  have  been  less  complete.  But  the  strength  of  the 
Roman  government  could  not  always  guard  the  maritime 
province  against  the  pirates  of  Germany:  the  independent 
and  divided  states  were  exposed  to  their  attacks ;  and  the 
Saxons  might  sometimes  join  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  in  a 
tacit,  or  express,  copfederacy^of  rapine  and  destruction* 
Vortigem  could  onl;^  balance  the  various,  perils,  which 
assaulted  on  every  side  his  throne  and  his  people;  and  his 
policy  may  deserve  either  praise  or  excuse,  if  he  prefer-> 
red  the  alliance  of  those  Barbarians,  whose  naval  power 
rendered  them  the  most  dangerous 'enemies,  and  the  most 
serviceable  allies*  Hengist  and  Horsa,  as  they  ranged 
along  the  Eastern  coast  with  three  ships,  were  engaged^ 
by  the  promise  of  an  ample  stipend,  to  embrace  the  de« 
fence  of  Britain;  and  their  intrepid  valour  soon  delivered 
the  country  from  the  Caledonian  invaders*  The  isle  of 
Thanet,  a  secure  and  fertile  district,  was  allotted  for  the 
l«sidence  of  these  German  auxiliaries,  and  they  were 
supplied,  according  to  the  treaty,  with  a  plentiful  allow* 
ance  of  clothing  and  provisions*  This  favourable  recep- 
tion  encouraged  five  thousand  warriors  to  embark  with 
their  families  in  seventeen  vessels,  and  the  infant  power 
of  Hengist  was  fortified  by  this  strong  and  seasonable  re* 
inforcement*  The  crafty  Barbarian  suggested  to  Vorti* 
gem  the  obvious  advantage  of  fixing,  in  the  neighbourw 

128  This  inoitatiani  which  may  derive  seme  countenance  from  the  loose 
expressions  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  is  framed  into  a  regular  story  by  Witikind, 
^ »  Saxon  monk  of  the  tenth  century  (sec  Cousin,  Hist,  de  PEmpire  d'Occi- 
dent,  torn.  ii.  p.  356).  Rapin,  and  even  Hume,  have  too  freely  used  this 
pospkiousevidence,  without  regarding  the  precise  and  probable  testimony  of 
Kennins :  Interea  venerunt  trcs  Chiuiae  a  Germanic  in  exiliofuUe  in  ^uibua 
rrant  Hon  «t  Hengist. 
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xxx^ni  ^^^^  of  the  Picts,  a  colony  of  faithful  allies:  a  third  fleet 
^^.^^^  of  forty  ships,  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  nephew, 
sailed  from  Germany,  ravaged  the  Orkneys,  and  disem- 
barked a  new  army  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  or 
Lothian,  at  the  opposite  exti^nrity  of  the  devoted  land. 
It  was  easy'  to  foresee,  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent, 
the  impending  evils.  The  two  nations  were  soon  divided 
and  exasperated  by  mutual  jealousies*  The  Saxons  mag- 
nified all  that  they  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
an  ungrateful  people;  while  the  Britons  regretted  the  li- 
beral rewards  which  could  not  satisfy  the  avarice  of  those 
haughty  mercenaries.  The  causes  of  fear  and  hatred 
were  inflamed  into  an  irreconcileable  quarrel.  The  Sax- 
ons flew  to  arms;  and,  if  they  perpetrated  a  treacherous 
massacre  during  the  security  of  a  feast,  they  destroyed  the 
reciprocal  confidence  which  sustains  the  intercourse  of 
peace  and  war.**^ 
EstftUish-  Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Bri- 

mentofthe  ^j^  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  embrace  the  glorious  op- 
Saxon  hep-  .  ,  .,.",.,  •  y        r       .1.  *.    1 

taichy,  •  portunity:  he  pamted  m  hvely  colours  the  feruhty  <h  me 
455  5^  ^^^^9  ^^  wealth  of  the  cities,  the  pusillanimous  temper  of 
the  natives,  and  the  convenient  situation  of  a  spacious 
solitary  island,  accessible  on  all  sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets* 
The  successive  colonies  which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a 
centur)',  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Rhine,  were  principally  composed  of  three  valiant  tribes 
or  nations  of  Germany:  the  ^utes^  the  old  Saxons^  and 
the  Angles.  The  Jutes,  who  fought  under  the  peculiar 
banner  of  Hengist,  assumed  the  merit  of  leading  their 
countrymen  in  the  paths  of  glory,  and  of  erecting,  in  Kent, 
the  first  independent  kingdom*  The  fame  of  the  enter- 
prise was  attributed  to  the  primitive  Saxons ;  and  the 
common  laws  and  language  of  the  conquerors  are  describ- 
ed by  the  national  appellation  of  a  people,  which,  at  the 
end  of  four  hundred  years,  produced  the  first  monarchs 

129  Nennius  imputes  to  the  Saxons  the  murder  of  three  hundred  Bri- 
tish chirfs  ;  a  crime  not  unsuitable  to  their  savage  manners.  But  we  art 
not  obliged  to  believe  (see  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  l.viii.  c.  9.. .12),  that 
Stonehenge  is  their  monument,  which  the  giants  had  formcriy  transported 
from  Africa  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  remov<id  to  Britain  by  the  order  of 
Ambrosius,  axKi  the  an  of  Merlin. 
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of  South  Britain.  The  Angles  were  distinguished  by  CHAP, 
their  numbers  and  their  success;  and  they  claimed  the  y^^-y^^^ 
honour  of  fixing  a  perpetual  name  on  the  country,  of  which 
they' occupied  the  most  ample  portion.  The  Barbarians, 
who  followed  the  hopes  of  rapine  either  on  the  land  or 
sea,  were  insensibly  blended  with  this  triple  confederacy; 
the  Frisians^  who  had  been  tempted  by  their  vicinity  to 
the  British  shores,  might  balance,  during  a  short  space, 
the  strength  and  reputation  of  the  native  Saxons;  the 
Danes^  the  Prussians^  the  Rugians  are  faindy  described ; 
and  some  adventurous  Htmsy  who  had  wandered  as  far 
as  the  Baltic,  might  embark  on  board  the  German  vessels, 
for  the  conquest  of  a  new  world.^^^  But  this  arduous 
atchievement  was  not  prepared  or  executed  by  the  union 
of  national  powers.  Each  intrepid  chieftain,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled  his 
followers;  equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of  sixty,  ' 
v^sels;  chose  the  place  of  the  attack;  and  conducted  his  ' 
subsequent  operations  according  to  the  events  of  the  war 
and  the  dictates  of  his  private  interest.  In  the  invasion 
of  Britain  many  heroes  vanquished  and  fell;  but  only  se- 
ven victorious  leaders  assumed,  or  at  least  maintained, 
the  title  of  kings.  Seven  independent  thrones,  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  were  founded  by  the  conquerors,  and  seven 
families,  one  of  which  has  been  continued,  by  female  suc- 
cession, to  our  present  sovereign,  derived  their  equal  and 
sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the  god  of  war.  It  has  been 
pretended,  that  this  republic  of  kings  was  moderated  by 
a  general  council  and  a  supreme  magistrate.  But  such 
an  artificial  scheme  of  policy  is  repugnant  to  the  rude  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  Saxons:  their  laws  are  silent;  and 
their  imperfect  annals  afford  only  a  dark  and  bloody  pros- 
pect of  intestine  discord.'" 

ISO  All  these  tribes  are  expressly  emimcrated  by  Bede  (1.  i.  c.  15.  p.  53. 
I.  V.  c.  9.  p.  190),  and  though  I  have  considered  Mr.  Whitaker^s  remarks 
(Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  h.  p.  538...54<S),  I  do  not  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  the  Frisians,  &c.  were  mingled  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

131  Bede  has  enumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxons,  a  Jute,  and  four 
Angles,  who  successively  acquired  in  the  heptarchy  an  indefinite  supremacy 
of  power  and  renown.  But  their  reign  was  the  eifect,  not  of  law,  but  of 
conquest ;  and  he  observes,  in  similar  terms,  that  one  of  them  subdued  the 
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30CXVUI  ^  ^  monk,  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  humaH 
^^^yr^^  ^^^9  ^^^  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of  historian^ 
Soktcof  the  Strangely  disfigures  the  ^tate  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  its 
BntoM.  separation  from  the  Western  empire.  Gildas»**  describes 
in  florid  language  the  improvements  of  agriculture,  the 
foreign"  trade  which  flowed  with  every  tide  into  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  solid  and  lofty  construction 
of  public  and  private  edifices:  he  accuses  the  sinful  luxuiy 
of  the  British  people ;  of  a  people^  according  to  the  same 
writer,  ignorant  of  the  most  simple  arts,  and  incapable, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  of  providing  walb  of 
stone,  or  weapons  of  iron,  for  rhe  defence  of  their  native 
land.**^  Under  the  long  dominion  of  the  emperors,  Bri- 
tain-  had  been  insensibly  moulded  into  the  elegant  and 
servile  form  of  a  Roman  province,  whose  safety  was  en- 
trusted to  a  foreign  power*  The  subjects  of  Honorius 
contemplated  their  new  freedom  with  surprise  and  terror; 
they  were  left  destitute  of  any  civil  or  military  const^- 
tion ;  and  their  uncertain  rulers  wanted  either  skill,  or 
courage,  or  authority,  -to  direct  the  public  force  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  introduction  of  the  Saxons 
betrayed  their  internal  weakness,  and  degraded  the  cha* 
racter  bodi  of  the  prince  and.people.  Their  consterna- 
tion magnified  the  danger ;  the  want  of  union  diminished 
their  resources :  and  the  madness  of  civil  factions  was 
more  solicitous  to  accuse,  than  to  remedy,  the  evils, 
which  they  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  adversa- 
ries. Yet  the  Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not 
be  ignorant,  of  the  manufacture  or  the  use  of  arms :  the 
successive  and  disorderly  attacks  of  the  Saxons,  allowed 
them  to  recover  from  their  amazement,  and  the  prosper- 
ous or  adverse  events  of  the  war  added  discipline  and 
experience  to  their  native  valour. 

Isles  of  Man  and  Anj^esey :  and  that  another  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Scott 
and  Picts  (Hist. Ecclcs.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  83). 

132  See  GilJas  de  Excidio  Britanniat,  c.  i.  p.  1.  edit.  Gale. 

133  Mr.  Whitaker  (History  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  503.  516.)  hat 
smartly  exposed  this  glaring  absurdity,  which  had  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
general  bisiorianSy  as  they  \b'cnf  iiastening  to  more  inceresting  and  important 
eveius. 
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Mobile  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Africa  yleWec!,    tUAF. 

xxxviil 
%ritboat  resistanGe;'  to  the  Barbarians^  the  Britiarh  Island,  y^^^^^^^t^^ 

alGTke  and  unaided,  maintanned  a  long,  a  vigorous,  though  Their  re- 
an  nnsoccessful  struggle,  against  the  formidable  pirates^  w*^c«, 
ivho,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  assaulted  the  Northern, 
the  Eastern,  and  the  Southern  coasts.  The  cities  which 
hftd  been  fortified  with  skill,  were  defended  with  resolu-* 
tton ;  the  advantages  of  ground,  hills,  forests,  and  mo« 
rftsses,  were  diligently  in(i|)roved  by  the  inhabitants ;  th<^ 
eoliquesf  of  each  district  was  purchased  with  blood ;  and 
l9ie  defeats  of  the  Saxons  are  strongly  attested  by  the  dis^ 
crset  silence;  of  their  annalist.  Hengist  might  hope  tcr  ^ 
atcbieve  che  conqucfst  of  Britain  f  but  his  ambition,  iil 
aa  a»crrve  reigi^  of  thirty-five  years^  was  confiiied  to  th6 
possession  of  K«nt ;  and  the  numerous  colony  which  h^ 
had  planted  in  the  North,  wasf  eltirpated  by  the  sword  of 
Ae  Britons*'  The  monarchy  of  the  West-Saxons  was  hb*' 
boriously  fomnded  by  the  persevering  eflFort%  of  three 
lirartial  generations.  The  life  of  Gerdic,  one  of  thd' 
bravest  of  the  children  of  Woden,  was  consumed  in  the' 
conquest  of  Hampshire,  and  the  isle  of  Wight  i  and  tha 
loss  which  he  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Motint  Badon^ 
i*cduced  him  to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Kenric,  hiaf 
Valiant  son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire  r  besieged^  Salis-' 
bury,  at  that  time  seated  on  a  commanding  eminence ;" 
and  vanquished  an  army  which  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
the  city.  In  the  subsequent  battle  of  Marlborough,*** 
his  British  enemies  displayed  their  military  science. 
Their  troops  were  formed  in  three  lines ;  each  line  con- 
aisted  of  three  distinct  bodies,  and  the  cavalry^  the  arch- 
ers, and  the  pikemen,  were  distributed  according  to  the- 
principles  of  Roman  tactics.  The  Saxons  charged  in 
one  weighty  column,  boldly  encountered  with  their  short 
swords  the  long  lances  of  the  Britons,  and  maintained  ail' 
equal  conflict  till  the  approach  of  night.     Two  decisive 

134  At  Benn-birig,  or  BafbiiTy-cMtle,nearMftribottHigh  Th«  Saxoif 
chronicle  as&igns  the  naitic  and  dare.  Camden  (Brifantiia,  vol.  i  p  128.)' 
aj^:e'.  .MiT)8  the  place ;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptores  post  Bedam, 
j]u  314  )  relates  ihe  circumstances  cff  this  battle.  They  arc  probable  antf 
cuaracterlsric :  ar.J  the  hi-storians  of  the  twelfth  century  itii^ht  consiUtT 
•ozne  iTiaieriais  that  no  lon^  exiil. 
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x^A-^ii  ^*^^^*"*^*»  *^  death  of  three.  British  kings,  and  the  reduc* 
s^-^r^,^  ^^^^  ^^  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester,  established 
the  fame  and  power  of  Ceaulin,  the  grandson  of  Cerdic, 
who  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Sev* 
ern. 
and  flight.  After  a  war  of  an  hundred  years,  the  independent 

Britons  still  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  WesteiB 
coast,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  extreme  pro-> 
montory  of  Cornwall ;  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  in* 
land  country  still  opposed  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians. 
Resistance  became  more  languid,  as  the  number  and 
boldness  of  the  assailants  continually  increased.  Win- 
ning their  way  by  slow  and  painful  efforts,  the  Saxons^ 
the  Angles,  and  their  various  confederates,  advanced 
rora  the  North,  irom  the  East,  and  from  the  South,  till 
their  victorious  banners  were  united  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Beyond  the  Severn,  the  Britons  stiU  asserted 
their  national  freedom,  which  survived  the  heptarchy^ 
and  even  the  monarchy,  of  the  Saxons.  The  bravest 
warriors,  who  preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a  secure 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales :  the  reluctant  sub- 
mission of  Cornwall  was  delayed  for  some  ages  ;^*'  and 
a  band  of  fugitives  acquired  a  setdement  in  Gaul,  by 
their  own  valour,  or  the  liberality  of  the  Merovin^an 
kings.^^*  The  Western  angle  of  Armorica  acquired  the 
new  appellations  of  Cornwall^  and  the  Lesser  Britain  ^ 
and  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Osismii  were  filled  by  a 
strange  people,  who,  under  the  authority  of  their  counts 

135  ComwaU  was  finafly  subdued  by  AthclsUn  (A.  D.  92r...941),  who 
plaiued  an  English  colony  at  Exeter,  and  confined  the  Britons  beyond  the 
river  Tamar.  See  William  of  Malmsbury,  1.  ii.  in  the  Scriptoreft  post  Be- 
dam,  p.  50.  The  spirit  of  the  Cornish  knights  was  degraded  by  sern- 
tiide ;  and  it  should  seem,  from  the  Romance  of  Sir  IVistnun,  that  their 
cowardice  was  almost  proverbial. 

136  The  establi^roent  of  the  Britons  in  Gaul  is  proved  in  the  nzA 
century,  by  Procopius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  second  coundl  of  Tours  (A. 
D.  56r),  and  the  least  suspicious  of  their  chronicles  and  lives  of  saints. 
The  subscription  of  a  bishop  of  the  Britons  to  the  first  council  of  Toun 
(A.  D.  461.  or  rather  481),  the  army  of  Riothamus,  and  the  loose  de- 
clamation of  Gildas  (alii  transmarinas  petebftnt  legkmes,  c.  25.  p.  8),  nay 
countenance  an  emigration  aa  early  as  the  middle  of  die  fifth  century. 
Beyond  that  na,the  Britons  of  Armorica  can  be  foimd  only  in  romance  « 
and  I  am  supriied  that  Mr.  Whitaker  (Genuine  History  of  the  Britona» 
p.  214..  .221. )  shcukl  so  faithfully  transcribe  the  gross  ignorance  of  Cane, 
whose  venial  crronhe  has  aor  igorously  fbaffjifd. 
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«nd  bishops,  preserved  the  laws  and  language  of  their  CHAP, 
ancestors. '  To  the  feeble  descendants  of  Clovis  and  Char-  ^^^^^^^ 
lemagne,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  refused  the  customary 
tribute,  subdued  the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  Vannes, 
Rennes,  and  Nantes,  and  formed  a  powerful,  though 
vassal,  state,  which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of 
France.**^ 

In  a  century  of  perpetual,  or  at  least  implacable,  war.  The  fame 
much  courage,  and  some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  °^^''*"^- 
for  the  defence  of  Britain.'    Yet  if  the  memo»y  of  its 
champions  is  almost  buried  in  oblivion,  we  need  not  re-    • 
pine ;  since  every  age,  however  destitute  of  science  or 
virtue,  sufficiendy  abounds  with  acts  of  blood  and  military 
renown.  The  tomb  of  Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vortigem,  was 
erected  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore,  as  a  landmark  for- 
midsible  to  the  Saxons,  whom  he  had  thrice  vanquished  in 
the  fields  of  Kent.     Ambrosius  Aurelian  was  descended 
from  a  noble  femily  of  Romans  ;*^*  his  modesty  was  equal 
to  his  valour,  and  his  valour,  till  the  last  fatal  action,*^* 
was  crowned  with  splendid  success.     But  ever)-  British* 
name  is  effaced  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Arthur,*^* 
the  hereditary  prince  of  the  Silures,  in  South  Wales,  and 

137  The  antiquitiefl  of  Brttagne^  which  have  been  the  subject  even  of 
political  contTOverBy,  are  illustrated  by  Hadrian  Valesius  (NotitiaGailiarum, 
sub  voce  Britannia  Cirmarinoy  p.  98.. .100),  M.  d' AnviUe  (Notice  de  I'Aa- 
cienne  Gaule  Corisopiti,  CwriotoUte*^  OtUmil,  Varganrum,  p.  248.  258. 
508.720.  and  Etats  de  TEurope,  p.  76... 80),  Louguerue  (Description  de 
la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  84.. .94^,  amd.the  Abh6  de  Vertot  (Hist.  Critique  de 
I'Etabiissement  des  Bretons  dans  les  Gaules,  3  vol.  in  12mo.  Paris,  1720). 
I  may  assume  the  merit  of  examining  the  original  evidence  which  they 
have  produced. 

.138  Bede,  who  in  his  chronicle  (p.  23.)  places  Ambrosius  under  the 
reign  of  Zeno  (A.  D.  474... 491),  observes,  that  his  parents  uad  been 
«  purpur&  tnduti;"  which  he  explains,  in  his  ecclesiastical  hisiory,  by  "  re- 
gium  noinen  et  insigne  fcrentibus"  (1.  i.  c  16.  p.  53).  The  expression  of 
Kennius  (c.  44.  p.  110.  edit.  Gale)  is  still  more  singular,  **  Unub  de'coAm- 
libut  gentis  Romanics  est  pater  meus." 

139  By  the  unanimous,  though  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  antiqua- 
rians, Ambrosius  is  confounded  with  Natanleod,  who  (A.  D.  508.)  lost 
his  own  life,  and  five  thousand  of  his  subjects,  in  a  battle  agahist  Ceidic, 
the  West  Saxon  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  17,  18). 

140  As  I  am  stranger  to  the  Welsh  bards  Myrdhin,  Llomarch,  and 
Taliessin,  my  faith  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Arthur  principally  rests 
on  the  simple  and  circumstantial  testimony  of  Nennius  (Hist.  Brit.  c.  62, 
63.  p.  114).  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.. .71.)  has 
framed  an  interesting,  and  even  probable,  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Ar- 
ttkor :  Ihoagh  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  reality  of  the  round  table. 
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CHAP,  ^t  flective  king  or  general  of  the  oatioo.  According  to 
^^.^r^,^  ^®  ™^s^  rational  account,  he  defeated,  in  twelve  succes- 
sive battles,  the  Angles  of  the.  North,  and  the  Saxons  of 
the  West ;  but  the  declining  age  of  the  hero  was  embit* 
ttred  by  popular  ingratitude,  and  domestic  misfortunes« 
The  events  of  his  life  are  less  interesting,  than  the  sin*- 
gular  revolutions  of  his  fame.  During  a  period  of  Eve 
hundred  years  the  tradition  of  his  exploits  was  preserved, 
imd  rudely  embellished,  by  the  obscure  bards  of  Wales 
and  Armorica,  who  were  odious  to  the  Saxons,  and  un^ 
known  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  pride  and  curi- 
osity of  the  Norman  conquerors,  prompted  them  to  en- 
jquire  into  the  ancient  history  of  Britain ;  they  listened 
with  fond  credulity  to  the  tale  of  Arthur,  and  eagerly  ap* 
plauded  the  merit  of  a  prince  who  had  triumphed  over 
the  Saxons,  their  common  enemies.  His  romance,  tran« 
scribed  in  the  Latin  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  after- 
wards  translated  into  the  fashionable  idiom  of  the  times, 
wajs  enriched  with  the  various,  though  incoherent,  orna- 
ments, which  were  familiar  to  the  experience,  the  learn- 
ing, or  the  fancy,  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  progress 
of  a  Phrygian  colony,  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Thames, 
was  easily  engrafted  on  the  fable  of  the  iEneid ;  and  the 
royal  ancestors  of  Arthur  derived  their  origin  from  Troy, 
and  claimed  their  alliance  with  the  Caesars.  His  trophies 
were  decorated  with  captive  provinces,  and  Imperial 
titles  \  and  his  Danish  victories  afvenged  the  recent  in- 
juries of  his  country.  The  gallantry  and  superstition  of 
the  British  hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments,  and  the 
memorable  institution  of  his  Knights  of  the  Round  TMcy 
were  faithfully  copied  from  the  reigning  manners  of  chiv- 
alry ;  and  the  fabulous  ex{doits  of  Uther's  son,  appear 
less  incredible  than  the  adventures  which  were  atchieved 
by  the  enterprising  valour  of  the  Normans.  Pilgrimage, 
and  the  holy  wars,  introduced  into  Europe  the  specious 
miracles  of  Arabian  magic.  Fairies,  and  giants,  flying 
dragons,  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  the 
more  simple  fictions  of  the  West  ^  and  the  fate  of  Brit 
tain  depended  on  the  art,  or  the  predictions,  of  Merlin. 
Every  vA^oa^  ei^bra^ed  and  ador^^d  the  popular  rooMJ^cc 
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of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  TaUe:  their  ^^^^ 

names  were  celebrated  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  the  vo*  %^r>rsi^ 

luminous  tales  of  Sir\  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  were 

devoudy  studied  by  ftie  princes  and  nobles,  who  disre* 

j[arded  the  genuine  heroes  and  historians  of  antiquity. 

At  length  the  light  of  science  and  reason  was  rekindled  | 

the  talisman  was  broken ;  the  visionary  fabric  melted  into 

far ;  and  by  a  natural,  though  unjust,  reverse  of  the  pub« 

lie  opinion,  the  severity  of  the  present  age  is  inclined  to 

question  the  existence  of  Arthur.*^<>* 

Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must  increase  the  mise-  ^^^Bol^t^ 

,  of  Britain^ 

nes  of  conquest;  and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more 

dreadful  and  destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons; 

who  hated  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the  faith 

of  treaties,  and  violated,  without  remorse,  the  most  sacred 

objects  of  the  Christian  worship.     The  fields  of  battle 

might  be  traced,  almost  in  every  district,  by  ^onumenti 

of  bones;  the  fragmentsof  falling  towers  were  stained  with 

blood  ;  the  last  of  the  Britons,  without  distinction  of  ag^ 

or  sex,  was  massacred  ^^^  in  the  ruins  of  Anderida;^'*'  and 

the  repeUtion  of  such  calamities  was  frequent  and  familiar 

under  the  Saxon  heptarchy.     The  arts  and  religion,  the 

laws  and  language,  which  the  Romans  had  so  carefully 

planted  in  Britsun,  were  extirpated  by  their  barbardussuo- 

cessors.     After  the  destruction  of  the  principal  churches^ 

the  bishops,  who  had  declined  the  crown  of  martyrdom^ 

retired  with  the  holy  relics  into  Wales  and  Armorica;  the 

remains  of  their  flocks  were  left  destitute  of  any  spiritual 

food ;  the  practice,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of  Chris* 

tianity  were  abolished ;  and  the  British  clergy  might  ob« 

140  *  Tho  progress  of  romance,  and  the  state  of  learn in^»  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  are  illustrated  by  Mi.  Thomas  Wharton,  wiih  the  taste  of  a  poet, 
and  the  minute  diligence  of  an  antiquarian.  I  have  derived  much  instruc- 
tion firom  the  two  teamed  dissertations  prefixed  to  the  first  yolume  of  hit 
History  of  English  Poetry. 

141  Hoc  anno  (490)  iClIa  et  Cissa  obsederunt  Andredes-Ceasrer ;  et  in- 
terfecerunt  omnes  qui  id  incoluerunt ;  adeo  ut  ne  uniis  Brito  ibi  siipers:es 
Hierit  TChron.  Saxon,  p.  15) ;  an  expression  more  dreadful  in  its sjiiplicity, 
than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the  British  Jeremiah. 

142  Andredes-Ceaster,  or  Anderida,  is  placed  by  Canibden  (Brirannia^ 
vol.  i.  p.  258.)  at  Newenden,  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  Kent,  which  might 
be  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  great  f  .rest  (  Aiide* 
9d^)»wt(fcl^Qvenipitad  so  Uife  a  poftion  of  Hampshire  a^  Simex. 
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CHAP,  tain  some  comfort  from  the  damnation  of  the  idolatrous 
strangers*  The  kings  of  France  maintained  the  privileges 
of  their  Roman  subjects;  but  the  ferocious  Saxons  trampled 
on  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperors.  The  proceed- 
ings of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  titles  of  honour, 
the  forms  of  office,  the  ranks  of  society,  and  even  die  do* 
mestic  rights  of  marriage,  testament,  and  inheritance,  were 
finally  suppressed ;  and  the  indiscriminate  crowd  of  noUe 
and  plebeian  slaves  was  governed  by  the  traditionary  cus- 
toms, which  had  been  coarsely  framed  for  the  shepherds, 
and  pirates,  of  Gerjnany*  The  language  of  science,  of  bu- 
siness, and  of  conversation,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the  general  desolation.  A  mifi- 
cient  number  of  Latin  or  Celtic  words  might  be  assumed 
by  the  Crermans,  to  express  their  new  wants  and  ideas  ;^^ 
but  those  illiterate  Pagans  preserved  and  established  die 
use  of  their  national  dialect.^^^  Almost  every  name,  con- 
spicuous either  in  the  church  or  state,  reveak  its  Teutxv 
nic  origin  ;^^'  and  the  geography  of  England  wbs  univers- 
ally inscribed  with  foreign  characters  and  appellations.... 
The  example  of  a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  complete, 
may  not  easily  be  found ;  but  it  will  excite  a  probable  sus- 
picion, that  the  arts  of  Rome  were  less  deeply  rooted  in 
Britain  than  in  Gaul'or  Spain ;  and  that  the  native  rude- 
ness of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  was  covered  by  a 
thin  varnish  of  Italian  manners. 
Servitude.  This  strange  alteration  has  persuaded  historians,  and 

even  philosophers,  that  the  provincials  of  Britain  were  to- 
tally exterminated ;  and  that  the  vacant  land  was  again 
peopled  by  the  perpetual  influx,  and  rapid  increase,  of  the 
German  colonies.  Three  hundred  thousand  Saxons  are 
said  to  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  Hengist  ,••**  the  entire 

143  Dr.  Johnson  affirmt,  tlaxfen  Sngliah  words  aze  of  British  eztnc- 
tion.  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  understands  the  British  lainguaige> has  discovered 
more  than  three  thautcoid,  and  actually  produces  a  long  and  various  catalogue 
(vol.  ii.  p.  235.. .329).  It  is  possible/indeedsthatmany  of  these  words  maf 
have  been  imported  {rom  the  Latin  or  Saxon  into  the  native  idiom  of  Britain, 

144  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  murnally  understood  each  other's  language,  which  was  derived  from 
the  same  Teutonic  root  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25.  p.  60). 

145  Aftirr  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Scottish,  nussiooariesy  the 
dignities  of  the  church  were  filled  with  Saxon  proselytes. 

146  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol,  i.  p.  195.    He  quotes  the  Britiili 
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emigration  of  the  Angles  was  attested,  in  the  age  of  Bcdc,  y^^"^?:. 
by  the  solitude  of  their  native  country  ;**^  and  our  expe-  ^.^^v*^/ 
rience  has  shewn  the  free  propagation  of  the  human  race, 
if  they  are  cast  on  a  fruitful  wilderness,  where  their  steps 
are  unconfined,  and  their  subsistence  is  plentiful.  The 
Saxon  kingdoms  displayed  the  face  of  recent  discovery  and 
cultivation :  the  towns  were  small,  the  villages  were  dis- 
tant ;  the  husbandry  was  languid  and  unskilful ;  four  sheep 
were  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  the  best  land ;"'  an  ample 
space  of  wood  and  morass  was  resigned  to  the  vague  do- 
minion of  nature ;  and  the  modern  bishopric  of  Durham, 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  had  re- 
tamed  to  its  primitive  state  of  a  savage  and  solitary  fo- 
rest.'^^  Such  imperfect  population  might  have  been  sup- 
plied, in  some  generations,  by  the  English  colonies ;  but 
neither  reason  nor  facts  can  justify  the  unnatural  supposi« 
tion,  that  the  Saxons  of  Britain  remained  alone  in  the  de- 
sart  which  they  had  subdued.  After  the  sanguinary  Bar- 
barians had  secured  their  dominion,  and  gratified  their 
revenge,  it  was  their  interest  to  f>reserve  the  peasants,  aa 
well  as  the  catde,  of  the  unresisting  country*  In  each  suc- 
cessive revolution,  the  patient  herd  becomes  the  property 
of  its  new  masters ;  and  the  salutary  compact  of  food  and 
labour  is  silently  ratified  by  their  mutual  necessities.  Wil- 
frid, the  apostle  of  Sussex,*'^  accepted  from  his  royal 
convert  the  gift  of  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  near  Chiches- 
ter, with  the  persons  and  property  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
then  amounted  to  eighty-seven  families.     He  released 

historians ;  but  I  much  fear,  that  Jefirey  of  Monmouth  (1.  vi.  c  15.)  is  his 
only  witness. 

147  Bede»  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  i.  c.  15.  p.  52.  The  fisu:t  is  probable,  and 
well  attested :  yet  such  was  the  loose  intermixture  of  the  German  tribes» 
tha«  we  find,  in  a  subsequent  period,  the  law  of  the  Angli  and  Warini  of 
Germany  (Lindenbrog  Codex,  p.  479... 486} 

148  S^  Dr.  Heniy's  useful  and  laborious  History  of  Gicat  Britain,  toL 
ii.  p.388.    . 

140  Quicquid  (says  John  of  Tuiemouth)  inter  Tynam  et  Tetam  flu- 
Tioft  extitit  sola  eremi  vastitudo  tunc  temporis  fuit,  et  idcirco  nuUlus  ditioni 
servivit,  eo  quod  sola  indomicorum  et  sylvestrium  animalium  spelunca  et  ha- 
bitatio  fiut  (apud  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  195V  From  bishop  Nicholson  (English 
Historical  Library,  p.  65.  98),  1  understand,  that  fair  copies  of  John  of 
Tinemouth's  ample  CoUectioas  are  preserved  in  the  libnmes  of  Oxford* 
Lambeth,  &c. 

150  See  the  mission  of  Wilfrada  &c.  in  Bede,  Hist.  Ecdas.  1.  w.  c.  U. 
16.  p.  155,  U6. 159. 
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Tx^^ii  **™  **  ^^^^  ^^^  spiritual  and  tempond  bondage ;  mni 
two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  of  both  sexes  were  baptised 
bjr  their  indulgent  master.  The  kingdom  of  Sussex,  which 
spread  from  the  sea  to  the  Thames,  contained  seven  thoiH 
sand  families ;  twelve  hundred  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle 
cS  Wight ;  and  if  we  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it 
may  seem  probable,  that  England  was  cultivated  by  amil-^ 
Hon  of  servants,  or  vHtaina^  who  were  attached  to  the  es-^ 
tartes  of  their  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indigent  Barba-i' 
rianswere  often  tempted  to  sell  their  children  or  themselves 
into  perpetual,  and  even  foreign,  bondage  j*'*  yet  the  spe- 
cial exemt)tioAs,  which  were  granted  to  national  slaves,** 
sufficiently  declare,  that  they  were  much  less  numerous 
than  the  strangers  and  captives,  who  had  lost  their  liberty^ 
or  changed  their  masters,  by  the  accidents  of  war.  Whca 
rime  and  religion  had  mitigated  the  fierce  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  laws  encouraged  the  frequent  practice 
of  manumission ;  and  their  subjects,  of  Welsh  or  Cambrian 
extraction,  assume  the  respectable  station  of  inferior  free- 
men, possessed  of  lands,  and  intitled  to  the  rightsr  of  civ3' 
society.*'*  Such  gentle  treatment  might  secure  the  afle- 
giance  of  a  fierce  people,  who  had  been  recently  subdued^ 
on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  sage  Ina, 
the  legislator  of  Wessex,  united  the  two  nations  in  the 
bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and  four  British  lords  of  So-i 
mcrsctshire  maybe  honourably  distinguished  in  the  court 
of  a  Saxon  monarch."* 

Muinenof  The  independent  Britons  appear  to  have  relapsed  inta 
the  state  of  original  barbarism,  from  whence  they  had  been 


IheBiitons. 


151  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Bede  (1.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  78),  and  WU- 
Vavli  of  Malinsbur)*  (I.  iii.  p.  102)<  it  appear&  .hat  the  Anglo-Saxons,  irom 
the  first,  to  the  labt,  age,  pen>isied  in  this  unnatural  practice,  llieir  youth* 
were  publicly  sold  in  ihe  market  of  Rome. 

1 52  Accoiding  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  could  not  be  lawf  uUy  sold  beyond 
the  seas. 

153  The  IMe  of  a  Wallutt  or  Cambricusy  kowo,  who  possessed  a  hydfeof 
land,  \<  ♦ixed  at  120  shiHmj.  s,  by  the  same  laws  (of  Ina,  tit.  xxxii.  in  Leg. 
Afljclo.Si.\  r.  n.  '^0),  which  allowed  ^KK)  shiUings  fir  a  free  Saxon, and  1200 
for  y  -ba  »•  (^''f  l.i-ewisc  Leg.  Anglo-Sa\on.  p.  71).  We  may  observe, 
that  t)..' .;  lcmj\tors,ihc  West  ►Sax. ns  and  Mercians,  continued  their  British 
c^nq uetiti  af: cr ;  \ .cy  bcoaMie  Christians.  The  laws  of  the  fi  ur  kings  of  Kent 
do  1.0-  condc   'Lpd  to  notice  the  existence  of  any  subject  Briioiis. 

154  See  Carte'i  Hbt.  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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imperfectly  reclaimed*  Separated  by  their  enemies  from  CHAP, 
the  rest  of  mankind,  they  soon  became  an  object  of  scan- 
dal and  abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  world*'^^  Christianity 
was  still  professed  in  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  but  the  rude 
schismatics,  in  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the 
day  of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  obstinately  resisted  the 
imperious  mandates  of  the  Roman  ppntifis.  The  use 
of  the  Latin  language  was  insensibly  abolished,  and  the 
Britons  were  deprived  of  the  arts  and  learning  which  Italy* 
communicated  to  her  Saxon  proselytes.  In  Wales  and 
Armorica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  native  idiom  of  the  West, 
was  preserved  and  propagated ;  and  the  Bards^  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  the  Druids,  were  still  protected, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  laws  of  Elizabeth.  Their 
chief,  a  respectable  officer  of  the  courts  of  Pengwem,  or 
Aberiraw,  or  Caermarthaen,  accompanied  the  king's  ser- 
vants  to  war:  the  monarchy  of  the  Britons,  which  he  sung 
in  the  front  of  battle,  excited  their  courage,  and  justified 
their  depredations ;  and  the  songster  claimed  for  his  legi* 
timate  prize  the  fairest  heifer  of  the  spoil.  His  subordi- 
nate ministers,  the  masters  and  disciples  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  visited,  in  their  respective  circuits,  the 
royal,  the  noble,  and  the  plebeian  houses ;  and  the  public 
povc^y,  almost  exhausted  by  the  clergy^,  was  oppressed 
by  the  importunate  demands  of  the  bards.  Their  rank 
and  merit  were  ascertained  by  solemn  trials,  and  the  strong 
belief  of  supernatural  inspiration  exalted  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  and  of  his  audience.^'^  The  last  retreats  of  Celtic 
freedom,  the  extreme  territories  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were 
less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  pasturage :  the  wealth 
of  the  Britons  consisted  in  their  nocks  and  herds ;  milk 
and  flesh  were  their  ordinary  food ;  and  bread  was  some- 
times esteemed,  or  rejected,  as  a  foreign  luxury.   Liberty 

155  At  the  conclusion  of  his  history  (A.  D.  731),  Bcde  describes  the 
icclesiastical  state  of  the  island,  and  censures  the  implacable,  thbug^h  impo- 
tent, hatred  of  the  Britons  against  the  English  nation,  and  the  Catholic 
church  (I.  v.c.  23.  p.  219). 

157  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wale5(p.426...449.)hasfurftished  me  with 
a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Welsh  bards.  In  the  year  1568,' a 
session  was  held  at  Caerwysby  the  special  command  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
regular  degrees  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  conferred  on  ftf  ty-five 
minstrels.    The  prize  (a  silver  harp)  was  adjudged  by  the  MostyA  family. 
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CHAP,     had  peopled  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  morasses  of 
XXXVllI 
^1.^^,^  Armorica:  but  their  populousness  has  been  maliciousty 

ascribed  to  the  loose  practice  of  polygamy  ;  and  the  houses 
of  these  licentious  barbarians  have  been  supposed  to  con- 
tain ten  wives,  and  perhaps  fifty  children.""  Their  dis- 
position was  rash  arid  choleric :  they  were  bold  in  action 
and  in  speech  ;"•  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  they  alternately  indulged  their  passions  in  foreign 
and  domestic  war.  The  cavalry  of  Armorica,  the  spear- 
men of  Gwent,  and  the  archers  of  Merioneth,  were  equally 
formidable ;  but  their  poverty  could  seldom  procure  either 
shields  or  helmets ;  and  the  inconvenient  weight  would 
have  retarded  the  speed  and  agility  of  their  desultory  ope- 
rations. One  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  monarchs  was 
requested  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  Greek  emperor  con- 
cerning the  state  of  Britain ;  and  Henry  IL  could  assert, 
from  his  personal  experience,  that  Wales  was  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  naked  warriors,  who  encountered  without  fear, 
the  defensive  armour  of  their  enemies.**** 
Obscure  or  By  the  revohition  of  Britain,  the  limits  of  science,  as 
state  of'  ^^^^  ^®  ^^  empire,  were  contracted.  The  dark  cloud,  which 
Britain.  had  been  cleared  by  the  Phccnician  discoveries,  and  finally 
dispeUed  by  the  arms  of  Caesar,  again  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  Roman  province  was  again  lost 
among  the  fabulous  islands  of  the  Ocean.  One  hundred 
and  fift}'  years  after  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  gravest 
historians  of  the  times,***  describes  the  wonders  of  a  re- 
mote isle,  whose  eastern  and  western  parts  are  divided 

158  Regio  longe  lateqiie  diffusa,  milite,  magis  quam  credibile  sit,  rcfcrta- 
Partibus  equidem  in  illis  miles  unus  quinqiiaginta  general,  fortitus  more  bar- 
baro  denu  aut  aniplius  uxores.  This  reproach  of  William  of  Poitiers'  (in 
the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  xi.  p.  88.)  ii  disclaimed  by  the  Benedictine 
editors. 

159  Giraldus  Cambrensis  confines  this  gift  of  bold  and  ready  eloquence 
to  the  Romans,  the  French,  and  the  Britons.  The  malicious  Welshnun 
uisinuates,  that  the  English  taciturnity  might  possibly  be  the  effect  of  their 
fervitude  under  the  Nonuans. 

160  The  picurc  of  Welsh  and  Armotican  manners  is  drawn  from  Gi- 
raldus (Dcscnpt.  Cambria,  c.  6.. .15.  inter  Script.  Cambden,  p.  886...8J1), 
and  the  authors  quoted  by  the  Abb6  de  Vertot,  (Hist.  Critique,  torn.  ii.  p. 
259..  .2o6). 

161  See  Proconiusde  Bell.  Gothic,  l.iv.  c.20.  p.620...e25.  The  Greek 
h  storian  is  himself  so  confounded  by  the  wonders  which  he  relates,  that  he 
weakly  attempts  to  distinguish  the  islands  of  Brittia  and  Britain,  which  he 
has  identified  by  so  many  inseparable  drcumstances. 
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ty  an  antique  wall,  the  boundary  of  life  and  death,  or,  5,^^^?;, 
more  properly,  of  truth  and  fiction.  The  east  is  a  fair  v^tn^^^/ 
country,  inhabited  by  a  civilised  people:  the  air  is  healthy, 
the  waters  are  pure  and  plentiful,  and  the  earth  yields  her 
regular  and  fruitful  increase*  In  the  west,  beyond  the 
wall,  the  air  is  infectious,  and  mortal ;  the  ground  is  cover- 
ed with  serpents ;  and  this  drear}'  solitude  is  the  region 
of  departed  spirits,  who  are  transported  from  the  opposite 
shores  in  substantial  boats,  and  by  living  rowers*  Some 
families  of  fishermen,  the  subjects  of  the  Franks,  are  ex- 
cused from  tribute,  in  consideration  of  the  mysterious 
office  which  is  performed  by  these  Charons  of  the  ocean* 
Each  in  his  turn  is  summoned,  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
to  hear  the  voices,  and  even  the  names,  of  the  ghosts ;  he  • 
is  sensible  of  their  weight,  and  he  feels  himself  impelled 
by  an  unknown,  but  irresistible,  power.  After  this  dream 
of  fancy,  we  read  with  astonishment,  that  the  name  of 
this  island  is  Brittia;  that  it  lies  in  the  ocean,  against  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the 
continent ;  that  it  is  possessed  by  three  nations,  the  Frisi- 
ans, the  Angles,  and  the  Britons ;  and  that  some  Angles 
had  appeared  at  Constantinople,  in  the  train  of  the  French 
ambassadors.  From  these  ambassadors  Procoplus  might 
be  informed  of  a  singular,  though  not  improbable,  adven- 
ture, which  announces  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  delicacy, 
of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been  betrothed  to  Radiger 
king  of  the  Vami,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  touched  the 
ocean  and  the  Rhine ;  but  the  perfidious  lover  was  tempt- 
ed, by  motives  of  policy,  to  prefer  his  father's  widow,  the 
fiister  of  Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks.'^*  The  for- 
saken princess  of  the  Angles,  instead  of  bewailing^,  re- 
venged her  disgrace.  Her  Warlike  subjects  are  said  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  u^e,  and  even  of  the  form,  of 
an  horse ;  but  she  boldly  sailed  from  Britain  to  the  mouth 

162  Thpr^fbcrt,  grandson  of  Clovis,  and  Ung  of  Aiistrasia,  was  the 
most  powerful  x-ul  -viuMt  prince  of  the  ag-; ;  and  this  remarkable  adven- 
ture I  :\  be  ,>lav:.\l  l,.t  vecn'rhe  years  534aad5*7','"hecxtreine  terms  of  his 
rej^n.  tl«s  s'svcr  Tii.n  l.H-hildis  retired  to  Sens,  where  she  fi.'U  'ded  monas- 
teries, '.'oJ  d'«  >  nil '  -J  il'iis  [^f,  ihe  no  esof  -he  BcnediCwir.e  editors, in  torn, 
li.  \t.  216).  If  -ve  iiia-cvrdii  thcpra-sc;  jf  Forrunarn*  (I.  vi.  carm.  5.  in 
torn,  ii  p.  J07),  KaJigcr  was  deprived  of  a  most  valuable  wife. 
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CHAP,  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships,  and  an 
y^.y'^^^  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  After  the  loss  of  a 
battle,  the  captive  Radigcr  implored  die  mefcj  of  his 
victorious  bride,  who  generously  pardoned  his  oflence, 
dismissed  her  rival,  and  compelled  the  king  of  the  Vami 
to  discharge  with  honour  and  fidelity  the  duties  of  an  hus- 
band.*^' This  gallant  exploit  appears  to  be  the  last  naval 
enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons*  The  arts  of  navigation, 
•  by  which  they  had  acquired  the  empire  of  Britain  and  of 
the  sea,  were  soon  neglected  by  the  indolent  Barbarians, 
who  supinely  renounced  all  the  commercial  advantages 
of  their  insular  situation.  Seven  independent  kingdoms 
were  agitated  by  perpetual  discord ;  and  tht  British  rvorld 
was  seldom  connected,  either  in  peace  or  war,  with  the 
nations  of  the  continent  J** 
Fall  of  the  I  have  now  accomplished  the  laborious  narrative  of 

^'?***.  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  for- 
tht  West,  tunate  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  its  total  ex- 
tinction in  the  West,  about  five  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian «nu  At  that  unhappy  period,  the  Saxons  fiercely 
struggled  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  Britain : 
Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided  between  the  powerful  mo- 
narchies of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths,  and  the  dependent 
kingdoms  of  the  Suevi  and  Burgundians  :  Aft-ica  was  ex- 
posed to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
savage  insults  of  the  Moors:  Rome  and  Italy,  as  far  as  die 
banks  of  the  Danube,  were  afflicted  by  an  army  of  Barba- 
rian mercenaries,  whose  lawless  tyranny  was  succeeded 
by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.  All  the  subjects 
of  the  empire,  who,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  language, 

163  Perhaps  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  princes  or  chiefs  of  Hie 
Angles,  who  landed  in  52r,  and  the  following  years,  between  the  Humber 
jLnd  the  Thames*  and  gradually  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Esist  Anglia  and 
Mercia.  The  English  writers  are  ignorant  of  her  nanne  and  existence ;  but 
Procopius  may  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Rowe  the  character  and  situation  of 
Rodugune  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Royal  Convert. 

164  In  the  copious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  cannot  find  any 
traces  of  hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  between  France  and  England, extept 
in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Caribert  king  of  Pari^  quam  regis  onicr- 
dam  in  Cantia  filius  inatrimonio  copulavit  (1.  ix.  c.  26.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  348). 
The  bishop  of  Tours  ended  his  history  and  his  life  almost  immediately  be- 
fore the  conversion  of  Kent. 
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more  particularly  deserved  the  name  and  privileges  of  CHAP. 
Romans,  were  oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and  calamities  y^.^^^^ 
of  foreign  conquest ;  and  the  victorious  nations  of  Ger« 
many  established  a  new  system  of  manners  and  govern- 
ment in  the  Western  countries  of  Europe.  The  majesty 
of  Rome  was  faindy  represented  by  the  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  feeUe  and  imaginary  successors  of  Augus- 
tus. Yet  they  continued  to  reign  over  the  East,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Nile  and  Tigris ;  the  Gothic  and  Vandal 
kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa  were  subverted  by  the  arms 
of  Justinian  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Greek  emperors  may 
still  afford  a  long  Series  of  instructive  lessons,  and  inte«i 
resting  revolutions.  * 


General  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  Rpman  Emppre  in 
the  West. 

THE  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced 
into  a  province,  imputed  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  not  to 
the  merit,  but  to  the  fortune,  of  the  republic.  The  iti- 
constant  goddess,  who  so  blindly  distributes  and  resumes 
her  favours,  had  now  consented  (such  was  the  language 
of  envious  flattery)  to  resign  her  wings,  to  descend  from 
her  globe,  and  to  fix  her  firm  and  immutable  throne  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber.*  A  wiser  Greek,  who  has  com- 
posed, with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the  memorable  history 
of  his  own  tAnes,  deprived  his  countrymen  of  this  vain 
and  delusive  comfort,  by  opening  to  their  view  the  deep 
foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Rome.*     The  fidelity  of 

1  Such  are  the  figurative  expressions  of  Plutarch  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  p. 
318.  edit.  Wechel),  to  whom,  on  the  faith  of  his  son  Lamprias  (Fabricius, 
Bibliot.  Grxc.  torn,  iii.  p.  341),  I  shall  boldly  impute  the  malicious  decla- 
mation, flTf^i  rnq  TufuctHf  rvxnu  The  same  opmions  had  prev^ed 
among  the  Greeks  two  hundred  and  fify  years  before  Plutarch ;  and  to 
confute  them,  is  the  professed  intention  of  Poly  bins  (Hist.  1.  i.  p.  90.  edit. 
Gronov.  Amstel.  1670). 

2  See  the  inestimable  remains  of  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius,  and  many 
other  parts  of  liis  general  history,  particularly  a  digression  in  the  ieven« 
teenth  book,  in  which  he  compares  the  phaUnx  and  the  legkm. 
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the  citizens  to  each  other,  and  to  the  state,  was  confinn** 
ed  by  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  prejudices  of  reli* 
gion.  Honour,  as  well  as  virtue,  was  the  principle  of 
the  republic  ;  the  ambitious  citizens  laboured  to  deserve 
[  the  solemn  glories  of  a  triumph :  and  the  ardour  of  the 

Roman  youth  was  kindled  into  active  emulation,  as  often 
as  they  beheld  the  domestic  images  of  their  ancestors.' 
The  temperate  struggles  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
had  finally  established  the  firm  and  equal  balance  of  the 
constitution ;  which  united  the  freedom  of  popular  assem- 
blies, with  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  a  senate,  and  the 
executive  powers  of  a  regal  magistrate.  When  the  con- 
sul displayed  the  standard  of  the  republic,  each  citizen 
bound  himself,  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  draw  his 
sword  in  the  cause  of  his  countiy,  till  he  had  discharged 
the  sacred  duty  by  a  military  service  of  ten  years.  This 
wise  institution  continually  poured  into  the  field  the  ri- 
sing generations  of  freemen  and  soldiers  ;  and  their  num- 
bers were  reinforced  by  the  warlike  and  populous  states 
of  Italy,  who,  aft^r  a  brave  resistance,  had  yielded  to  the 
valour,  and  embraced  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans.  The 
sage  historian,  who  excited  the  virtue  of  the  younger 
Scipio,  and  beheld  the  ruin  of  Carthage,^  has  accurately 
described  their  military  system ;  their  levies,  arms,  ex- 
ercises, subordination,  marches,  encampments ;  and  the 
invincible  legion,  superior  in  active  strength  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  From  these 
institutions  of  peace  and  war,  Polybius  has  deduced  the 
spirit  and  success  of  a  people,  incapable  of  fear,  and  im- 
patient of  repose.  The  ambitious  design  of  conquest, 
which  might  have  been  defeated  by  the  seasonable  con- 
spiracy of  mankind,  was  attempted  and  atchieved ;  and 
tlie  perpetual  violation  of  justice  was  maintained  by  the 

3  Sallust,  de  Bell.  Jn^-rr^^hm.  c.  4,  Such  were  the  gencroiia  profes- 
sions of  P.  Scipio  and  Q.  Maxiniiis.  The  Latin  hisrorian  had  read,  and 
most  probably  transcribes,  P.hbius,  their  contemporary  and  friend. 

4  While  Carthago  war,  in  ilair.es,  Scij)»o  repeated  nvo  lines  *^f  The  IKiatl, 
which  expresses  the  desructuMi  »*f  T-.vjy,  acl'.nfwledged  to  Pi.lyhiu^,  his 
friend  and  precept^'r  fPrb  b.  in  E\ceij)*.  de  Virtut,  et  Vir.  tjm.  ii.  p. 
1455.  ..1465  )  thai  '.vliil.'  Vie  i*ec  Ueccdthe  vicissitudes  of  hujuan  aiVairs,  he 
inwai-Jly  apnl-ed  heni  to  the  future  calaniitiofr  of  Rome  ( Appian.  in  Libv- 
cis,  p.  136.  edit.  Toll). 
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political  virtues  of  prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of 
the  republic,  sometimes  vanquished  in  battle,  always  vic- 
torious in  war,  advanced  with  rapid  steps  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean  ;  and  the 
images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  that  might  serve  to 
represeht  the  nations  and  their  kings,  were  successively 
broken  by  the  iron  monarchy'of  Rome.' 

The  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an  empire,  may 
deserve,  as  a  singular  prodigy,  the  reflection  of  a  philoso- 
phic mind.  But  the  decline  of  Rome  was  the  natural  and 
inevitable  effect  of  immoderate  greatness.  Prosperity  ri- 
pened the  principle  of  decay ;  the  causes  of  destruction  raul- 
tipRed  with  the  extent  of  conquest-;  and  as  soon  as  time 
or  accident  had  removed  the  artificial  supports,  the  stu- 
pendous fabric  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight. 
The  story  of  its  ruin  is  simple  and  obvious  ;  and  instead 
of  enquiring  why  the  Roman  empire  was  destroyed,  we 
should  rather  be  surprised  that  it  had  subsisted  so  long. 
The  victorious  legions,  who,  in  distant  wars,  acquired  the 
vices  of  strangers  and  mercenaries,  first  oppressed  the 
freedom  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards  violated  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  purple.  .  The  emperors,  anxious  for  their 
personal  safety  and  the  public  peace,  were  reduced  to  the 
base  expedient  of  corrupting  the  discipline  which  ren- 
dered them  alike  formidable  to  their  sovereign  and  to  the 
enemy;  the  vigour  of  the  military  government,  was  re- 
laxed, and  finally  dissolved,  by  the  partial  institutions  of 
Constantine ;  and  the  Roman  world  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians. 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  ascribed  to 
the  translation  of  the  seat  of  empire  j  but  this  history  has 
already  shewn,  that  the  powers  of  government  were  cU" 
vided^  rather  than  removed*  The  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople was  erected  in  the  East ;  while  the  West  was  still 

5  See  Daniel,  ii.  31.. .40.  <<  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as 
«  iron  ;  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces,  and  subdueth  all  things." 
The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  (the  mixture  of  iron  and  clay)  was  ac- 
complished, according  to  St.  Jcrom,  in  his  own  time.  Sicut  enim  in 
princij)io  nihil  Romano  Imperio  fortius  ct  durius,  ita  in  fine  rerum  nihil 
imbecillius ;  quum  et  in  beilis  civilibus  et  adversus  dlversas  nationes,  alia« 
rum  gentium  barbararum  auxiUo  indigemus  (Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  572. 
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possessed  by  a  series  of  emperors  who  held  their  resi« 
dence  in  Italy,  and  claimed  their  equal  inheritance  of  th^ 
legions  and  provinces.  This  dangerous  novelty  impair- 
ed the  strength,  and  fomented  the  vices,  of  a  double  reign: 
the  instruments  of.  an  oppressive  and  arbitrary  system 
were  multiplied ;  and  a  vain  emulation  of  luxury,  not  of 
merit,  was  introduced  and  supported  between  the  dege- 
nerate successors  of  Theodosius*  Extreme  distress, 
which  unites  the  virtue  of  a  free  people,  embitters  the 
.  faaions  of  a  declining  monarchy.  The  hostile  favour- 
ites of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  betrayed  the  republic  to 
its  common  enemies ;  and  the  Byzantine  court  beheld 
with  indifference,  perhaps  with'  pleasure,  the  disgrace  of 
Rome,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  the  loss  of  the  Wesu 
Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alliance  of  the  two  em- 
pires was  restored ;  but  the  sud  of  the  Oriental  Romans 
was  tardy,  doubtful,  and  ineffectual;  and  the  national 
schism  pf  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  enlarged  by  the 
perpetual  difference  of  language  and  manners,  of  interest, 
and  even  of  religion*.  Yet  the  salutary  event  approved 
in  some  measure  the  judgment  of  Constantine.  During 
a  long  period  of  decay,  his  impregnable  city  repelled  the 
victorious  armies  of  Barbarians,  protected  the  wealth  of 
Asia,  and  commanded,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  impor- 
tant streightB  which  connect  the  Euxine  and  Mediterrap 
nean  seas.  The  foundation  of  Constantinople  more 
essentially  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  East, 
than  to  the  ruin  of  the  West.  i 

As  the  happiness  of  2i  future  life  is  tjie  great  object  of 
religion,  we  may  hear  without  surprise  or  scandal,  that 
the  introduction,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  Christianity, 
had  some  influence  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  clergy  successfully  preached  the  doctrines 
of  patience  and  pusillanimity ;  the  active  virtues  of  socie- 
ty were  discouraged;  and  the  last  remains  of  military 
spirit  were  buried  in  the  cloyster:  a  large  portion  of 
public  and  private  wealth  was  consecrated  to  the  speci- 
ous demands  of  charity  and  devotion ;  and  the  soldiers 
pay  was  lavished  on  the  useless  multitudes  of  both  sexes, 
who  could  only  plead  the  merits  of  abstinence  and  chas- 
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tily«  Fakh,  zeal,  curiosity,  and  the  more  earthly  pa(U 
aions  of  malice  and  ambition,  kindled  the  flame  of  theo« 
logical  discord ;  the  church,  and  even  the  state,  were  dis* 
tracted  by  religious  factions,  whose  conflicts  were  some* 
times  bloody,  and  always  implacable  i  the  attention  of  the 
emperors  was  diverted  from  camps  to  s3aiods ;  the  Ro* 
man  world  was  oppressed  by  a  new  species  of  tyranny  i 
and  the  persecuted  sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of 
their  country.  Yet  party-spirit,  however  pernicious  or 
id>surd,  is  a  principle  of  union  as  well  as  of  dissention* 
The  bishops  from  eighteen  hundred  pulpits,  inculcated 
the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to  a  lawful  and  orthodox 
sovereign  ^  their  frequent  assemblies,  and  perpetual  cor-* 
respondence,  maintained  the  communion  of  distant 
churches ;  and  the  benevolent  temper  of  the  gospel  was  - 
strengthened,  though  confined,  by  the  spiritual  alliance 
of  the  Catholics.  The  sacred  indolence  of  the  monks 
was  devoudy  embraced  by  a  servile  and  effeminate  age  t 
but  if  superstition  had  not  afforded  a  decent  retreat,  the 
same  vices  would  have  tempted  the  unworthy  Romans 
to  desert,  from  baser  motives,  die  standard  of  the  repub« 
lie.  Religious  precepts  are  easily  obeyed,  which  indulge 
and  sanctify  the  natural  inclinations  of  dieir  votaries  i 
but  die  pure  and  genuine  influence  of  Christianity  may 
be  traced  tnits  beneficial,  though  imperfect,  effects  on  the 
Barbarian  proselytes  of  the  North*  If  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  hastened  by  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine,  his  victorious  religion  broke  the  violence  of 
the  fall,  and  mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of  the  con-* 
querors. 

This  awful  revolution  may  be  usefully  implied  to  the 
instruction  of  the  present  age*  It  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot 
to  prefer  and  promote  die  exclusive  interest  and  glory  of 
his  native  country:  but  a  philosopher  may  be  permitted  to 
enlarge  his  views,  and  to  consider  Europe  as  one  great 
republic,  whose  various  inhabitants  have  attained  almost 
the  same  level  of  politeness  and  cultivation.  The  balance 
of  power  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity  of 
our  own,  or  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  may  be  alter- 

VOL.  IT.  3  R 
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nately  exalted  or  depressed;  but  these  partial  events  caop* 
not  essentially  injure  our  general  state  of  happiness,  the 
system  of  arts,  and  Ijiws,  and  manners,  which  so  advan- 
tageously distinguish,  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  their  colonies.  The  savage  nations  of  the 
globe  are  the  common  enemies  of  civilised  society;  and 
we  may  inquire  ^iih  anxious  curiosity,  whether  Europe 
is  still  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  those  calamities, 
which  formerly  oppressed  the  arms  and  institutions  of 
Rome.  Perhaps  the  same  reflections  will  illustrate  the 
fall  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  explain  the  probable  causes 
of  our  actual  security* 

I.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their 
danger,  and  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Beyond  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  were  filled  with  innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and 
shepherds,  poor,  voracious,  and  turbulent ;  bold  in  arms, 
and  impatient  to  ravish  the  iruits  of  industry.  The  Bar- 
barian world  was  agitated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war; 
and  the  peace  of  Gaul  or  Italy  was  shaken  by  the  distant 
revolutions  of  China.  The  Huns,  who  fled  before  a  vic- 
torious enemy,  directed  their  march  towards  the  West; 
and  the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the  gradual  accession  of 
captives  and  allies.  The  flying  tribes  who  yielded  to  the 
Huns,  assumed  in  their  turn  the  spirit  of  conquest;  the 
endless  column  of  Barbarians  pressed  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire with  accumulated  weight ;  and,  if  the  foremost  were 
destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly  replenished  by 
new  assailants.  Such  formidable  emigrations  can  no 
longer  issue  from  the  North ;  and  the  long  repose,  which 
has  been  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  population,  is  the 
happy  consequence  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  agriculture. 
Instead  of  some  rude  villages,  thinly  scattered  among  its 
woods  and  morasses,  Germany  now  produces  a  list  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  walled  towns :  the  Christian  king^ 
doms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  been  suc- 
cessively established;  and  the  Hanse  merchants^  with  the 
Teutonic  knights,  have  extended  their  colonies  along  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Finland.  From 
Ibe  gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  Russia  nofi 
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assumes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  civilised  empire. 
The  plough,  the  loom,  aud  the  forge,  are  introduced  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena;  and  the 
fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to  tremble 
and  obey.  The  reign  of  independent  barbarism  is  now- 
contracted  to  a  narrow  span ;  and  the  remnant  of  Calmucks 
or  l/zbecks,  whose  forces  may  be  almost  numbered,  can* 
not  seriously  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  repub* 
lie  of  Europe/  Yet  this  apparent  security  should  not 
tempt  us  to  forget  that  new  enemies,  and  unknown  dan- 
gers, xnzy  possibly  arise  from  some  obscure  people,  scarcely 
visible  in  the  map  of  the  world*  The  Arabs  or  Saracens, 
who  spread  their  conquests  from  India  to  Spain,  had  lan- 
guished in  poverty  and  contempt,  till  Mahomet  breathed 
into  those  savage  bodies  the  soul  of  enthusiasm. 

IL  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by 
the  singular  and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members*.  The 
subject  nations,  resigning  the  hope,  and  even  the  wish,  of 
independence,  embraced  the  character  of  Roman  citizens; 
and  the  provinces  of  the  West  were  reluctandy  torn  by  . 
the  Barbarians  from  the  bosom  of  their  ^nodier-country.' 
But  this  union  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  national  free* 
dom  and  military  spirit;  and  the  servile  provinces,  des- 
titute of  life  and  motion,  expected  their  safety  from  the 
mercenary  troops  and  governors^  who  were  directed  by 
the  orders  of  a  distant  court.  The  happiness  of  an  hundred 
millions  depended  on  the  personal  merit  of  one,  or  two, 
men,  perhaps  children,  whose  minds  were  corrupted  by 
education,  luxury,  and  despotic  power.  The  deepest 
wounds  were. inflicted  on  the  empire  during  the  minorities 
of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Theodosius;  and  after  those 

6  The  French  and  English  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Tartars  have  subjoined  a  curious,  though  imperfect,  description,  of  their 
present  state.  We  might  question  the  independence  of  the  Calmucks,  or 
Eluths,  Mnce  they  have  been  recently  vanquished  by  the  Chinese,  who,  in 
the  year  1759,  subdued  the  lesser  Bucharia,  and  advanced  into  the  country 
of  Badakshan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  (Memoires  sur  les  Chinois, 
torn.  i.  p,  325... 400).  But  these  conquests  are  precarious,  nor  will  I  ven- 
ture to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Chinese  empiie. 

7  The  prudent  reader  will  determine  how  far  this  general  proposition 
is  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  the  Is^yirians,  the  independency  of  Britain  and 
Annorica,  the  Moorish  tribes,  or  the  Bagaudie  of  Gaul  and  Spain  (vol.  i. 
p.  340.  vol.  Ui.  p.  273. 337.  434). 
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incapable  princes  seemed  to  attain  die  age  of  manhood^ 
diey  abandoned  the  charch  to  the  bishops,  the  state  to 
the  eunuchs,  and  the  provinces  to  the  Barixoians*  Europe 
is  now  divided  into  twelve  powerful,  though  unequal  king* 
doms,  three  respectable  commonwealths,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller,  though  independent  states :  the  chances  of  ro)^^ 
and  niinisterial  talents  are  multiplied,  at  least,  with  the 
number  of  its  rulers;  and  a  Julian,  or  Semiramia,  may 
reign  in  the  North,  while  Arcadius  and  Honorius  again 
slumber  on  the  thrones  of  the  Souths  The  abuses  of  ty« 
ranny  are  restrained  by  the  mtrtual  inAuence  of  fear  and 
shame;  republics  have  acquired  ordet*  and  stability;  rao* 
narchies  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom^  or,  as 
least,  of  moderation;  and  some  sense  of  honour  and  jua* 
tice  is  introduced  into  the  most  defective  constitutions  by 
the  general  manners  of  the  times.  In  peace,  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  industry  is  accelerated  by  the  emulatioD 
of  so  many  active  rivals:  in  war,  the  European  forces  are 
exercised  b}'  temperate  and  undecisive  contests*  if  a 
savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the  desarts  of  Tar* 
tary,  he  must  repeatedl)*  vanquish  the  robust  peasants  of 
Hussia,  the  numerous  armies  of  Germany^  the  gallant 
nobles  of  Prance,  and  the  intrepid  freemen  of  Britain; 
who,  perhaps,  might  confederate  for  their  common  de* 
fence.  Should  the  victorious  Barbarians  carry  slavery 
and  desolation  as  far  as  the  Adantic  Ocean,  ten  thousand 
vessels  would  transport  beyond  their  pursuit  the  remains 
of  civilised  society;  and  Europe  would  revive  and  flourish 
In  the  American  world,  which  is  already  tiled  with  her 
colonies,  and  institutions.* 

III.  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fixtigue, 
fortify  the  strength  and  courage  of  Barbarians.  In  every 
age  they  have  oppressed  the  polite  and  peaceful  nations 
of  China,  India,  and  Persia,  who  neglcpted,  and  still  neg* 
lect,  tq  counterbalance  these  natural  powers  by  the  re* 

8  America  now  containB  about  six  mttllons  of  Earopean  blood  and  da- 
fcent ;  and  their  numbers,  at  least  in  the  North,  are  coniiniiallv  increasing. 
Whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  their  political  situation,  they  nuist  pre- 
serve the  manners  of  Europe ;  and  we  may  reflect  with  some  pleasure,  that 
the  English  language  will  probably  be  dtfTuscd  over  an  immense  and  popu- 
lous continent. 
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sources  of  miUtary-  art.  The  warlike  states  of  anttqultjr^ 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  edacated  a  race  of  sol* 
diers;  exercised  their  bodies,  disciplined  their  courage^ 
multiplied  their  forces  by  regular  evolutions,  and  con* 
verted  the  iron,  which  they  possessed,  into  strong  and 
senriceable  weapons.  But  this  superiority  insensibly  do* 
cfined  with  their  laws  and  manners;  and  the  feeble  policy 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors  armed  and  instructed 
for  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  the  rude  valour  of  the  Barbae 
rian  mercenaries*  The  military  art  has  been  changed  b^ 
the  invention  of  gun-powder;  which  enables  man  to  com^ 
Rumd  the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  nature,  air  and  fire« 
Mathematics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  architecture,  have 
been  applied  to  the  service  of  war;  and  the  adverse  paxN* 
ties  oppose  to  each  other  the  most  elaborate  modes  of 
attack  and  <^  defence.  Historians  may  indignandy  ob* 
serve,  that  the  preparations  of  a  siege  would  found  and 
maintain  a  flourishing  colony;^  yet  we  cannot  be  dis* 
pleased,  that  the  subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a  work  of 
cost  and  difficulty;  or  that  an  industrious  people  should 
be  protected  by  those  arts,  which  survive  and  supply  the 
decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon  and  fortifications  now 
form  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse ; 
and  Europe  is  secure  from  any  future  irruption  of  Barbae 
rians ;  since,  before  they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to 
be  barbarous.  Their  gradual  advances  in  the  science  of 
war  would  always  be  accompanied,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  example  of  Russia,  with  a  proportionable  improve* 
ment  in  the  arts  at  peace  and  civil  policy;  and  they  them* 
selves  must  deserve  a  place  among  the  polished  nations 
whom  they  subdue. 

Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  falla- 
xious,  there  still  remains  a  more  humble  source  of  com* 

9  On  avoit  fait  venir  (for  the  siege  of  Turin)  140  pieces  de  canon ;  et  3 
est  k  retnarqiier  que  chaque  gros  canon  montt  revient  i  environ  2000  ecus : 
il  y  avoit  110,000  boulets ;  106,000  cartouches  d'un  fajjon,  et  300,000  d'un« 
natre ;  2lfiOO  bombes ;  27,000  grenades,  15,000  sacs  ^  terre,  30,000  instru- 
mens  pour  le  pionnage ;  1,200,000  livres  de  puudre.  Ajoutez  a  ces  muni- 
tionfly  le  plooib,  le  rer,  et  le  fer-blanc,  les  cordages,  tout  ce  qui  fert  aux 
mineurs,  le  aouphre,  le  salp^tre,  les  outils  de  toute  espece.  11  est  eertam 
que  les  frais  de  tous  ces  pr^paratifs  de  destruction  sufEroient  pour  fonder  et 
pour  £am  fleurir  la  plus  nombreuse  colonk.  Voltaire^  Si^le  ac  LonisXIV. 
C  XX.  in  bis  Works,  torn.  xi.  p.  391. 
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fort  and  hope.  The  discoveries  of  ancient  and  modem 
navigators,  and  the  donitstic  history,  or  traditiun,  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations,  represent  the  fiuman  saoagCj 
naked  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  destitute  of  laws,  of  arts, 
of  ideas,  and  ahnost  of  language. '°  From  this  abject  con- 
dition, perhaps  the  primitrve  and  universal  state  of  man, 
he  has  gradually  arisen  to  command  the  animals,  to  fertilise 
the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to  measure  the  hea- 
vens. His  progress  in  the  improvement  and  exercise  of 
his  mental  and  corporeal  faculties  ^^  has  been  irregular 
and  various;  infinitely  slow  in  the  beginning,  and  increas- 
ing by  degrees  with  redoubled  velocity:  ages  of  laborious 
ascent  have  been  followed  by  a  moment  of  rapid  downfal; 
and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have  felt  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the  experience  of  four 
thousand  years  should  enlarge  our  hopes,  and  diminish 
our  apprehensions:  we  cannot  determine  to  what  height 
the  human  species  may  aspire  in  their  advances  towards 
perfection;  hut  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  no  people, 
unless  the  face  of  nature  is  changed,  will  relapse  into  their 
original  barbarism.  The  improvements  of  society  may 
be  viewed  under  a  threefold  aspect.  1.  The  poet  or  phi- 
losopher illustrates  his  age  and  country  by  the  efforts  of  a 
singk  mind ;  but  these  superior  powers  of  reason  or  fancy 
are  rare  and  spontaneous  productions ;  and  the  genius  of 
Homer,  or  Cicero,  or  Newton,  wotdd  excite  less  admira- 
tion, if  they  could  be  created  by  the  will  of  a  prince,  or 
the  lessons  of  a  preceptor.  2.  The  benefits  of  law  and 
policy,  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of  arts  and  sciences, 
are  more  solid  and  permanent;  and  many  individuals 

10  It  would  be  an  easy,  though  tedious  task,  to  produce  the  authorities 
•f  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
appealing  to  the  decisive  and  authentic  testimony  of  Diodonis  Siculus  (torn, 
i.  1.  i.  p.  11, 12. 1.  iii  p.  184,  &c.  edit.  Wessellng).  llie Icthyophagi,  who 
in  his  time  wandered  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  can  only  be  com* 
pared  to  the  natives  of  New  Holland  (Dainpier's  Voj-agcs,  vol.  i.  p.  464... 
469).  Fancy,  or  j^rhaps  reason,  may  stjU  sujjpose  an  extreme  and  abso- 
lute btp.te  of  nature  far  below  the  level  of  these  ravages,  who  had  acquired 
8oin&  arts  and  iiistnimcnts. 

,  11  Set  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  president  Goguet,  de  l*Ori- 

gtne  de.,  I^oix,  dts  Arts  etdes  Sciences.  He  traces  from  facts,  or  conjectures 
(torn.  i.  p.  147...337.  edit.  12ino.),  the  first  and  most  difficult  steps  of  ka« 
xian  invention. 
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may  be  qualified,  by  education  and  discipline,  to  promote, 
in  their  respective  stations,  the  interest  of  the  community. 
But' this  general  order  is  the  effect  of  skill  and  labour;  and 
the  complex  machinery  may  be  decayed  by  time,  or  in- 
jured by  violence.  3.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  more 
useful,  or,  at  least,  more  necesstiry  arts,  can  be  performed 
without  superior  talents,  or  national  subordination ;  with- 
out the  powers  of  one^  or  the  tmion  of  mamj.  Each  vil- 
lage, each  family,  each  individual,  must  always  possess 
both  ability  and  inclination,  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  fire** 
and  of  metals ;  the  propagation  and  service  of  domestic 
animals;  the  methods  of  hunting  and  fishing;  the  rudi- 
ments of  navigation;  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  com,  or 
other  nutritive  grain  ;  and  the  simple  practice  of  the  me- 
chanic trades.  Private  genius  and  public  industr/  may 
be  extirpated;  but  these  hardy  plants  siuvivc  the  tempest, 
and  strike  an  everlasting  root  into  the  most  i'  .ifnvourabl* 
*soil.  The  splendid  days  of  Aug^istus  and  Trajan  were 
eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance;  and  \hc  liarbarians  sub- 
verted the  laws  and  pr.litc  (  s  of  itome.  But  the  scythe, 
the  invention  or  em'  '•  .  ^f  oatum,"  still  continued  an- 
nually to  mow  *'  .  of  Italy;  and  the  human  feasts 
of  the  Lsesti  i,,  - . ,  ;k<  .  c-  never  been  renewed  on  the  coast 
of  Cumpan;'*^ 

^\\ice  the  nrslt  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  commerce, 
and  religious  zeal  have  diffused,  among  ,the  savages  of 
the  Old  and  New  World,  these  inestimable  gifts:  they 
have  been  successively  propagated;  they  can  never  be  lost. 
We  may  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  pleasing  conclusicm, 
that  every  age  of  the  world  has  increased,  andstill  increases, 

12  It  is  certain,  however  itrange,  that  many  nations  have  been  ignorant 
«f  the  use  of  fire .  Even  the  ingenious  natives  of  Otaheite,  who  are  destitute 
of  metals,  have  not  invented  any  earthen  vessels  capable  of  sustaining  th« 
action  of  fire,  and  of  communicating  the  heat  to  the  liquids  which  they 
contain. 

13  Plutarjh,  Q^iaesrt.  Rom.  in  torn.  U.  p.  275.  Macrob.  Satmnal.  1.  i. 
«.  8.  p.  152.  edit.  1  nilon.  The  arrival  of  Saturn  (of  his  religious  worship^ 
in  a  ship,  m  i)  ..idi  .<  i ,  that  the  savage  coast  of  Latium  was  first  discoverad 
and  chrilised  b;  :hr  I'i.acnicians. 

14  Iti  th<  ui^Mi  -waI  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embellished 
the  tales  of  1  i<  >.  •  \  credilous  sailors,  who  transformed  the  cannibals  of 
Italy  and  SicJ)  u.i;^  iiionstrous  giants. 
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thertifed  wealth,  die  iiappiness,  the  knowledge,  and  per- 
haps the  virtue,  of  the  human  race.^' 

1^  The  merit  of  diacoveiy  has  too  often  been  stsuned  with  avarice,  cm* 
dty,  and  fanaticiinv;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  produced  the  com-'. 
munication  of  disease  and  prejudice.  A  singular  exception  is  due  to  ttic 
virtue  of  our  own  times  and  country.  The  five  great  voyages  jsucceuively 
undertaken  by  the  command  of  his  present  Majesty,  were  inspired  by  the 
pure  and  generous  love  of  science  and  of  mankind.  The  same  prinoe, 
adapting  hb  benefactions  to  the  different  stages  of  society,  has  foimded  » 
school  of  painting  in  his.  capital ;  and  has  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea^  the  vegetables  and  animals  piost  useful  to  huinaii  life. 
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